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The Classical Review 
FEBRUARY 1889. 


THE Classical Review enters on its third year of existence under new and 
improved conditions. The cooperation of American scholars, which has long been 
desired by the Editors, has at length been happily accomplished by the accession 
of Prof. THomas D. S—ymMour of Yale University, Prof. Joun H. Wricut of Harvard 
University, and Prof. W. G. HALE of Cornell University, to the editorial staff; while 
Messrs. ΟἿΝΝ and Co. of Boston will in future be associated with Mr. Nutr in the 
publication of the Review. In order to make room for the American contributions, of 
which the present number gives a preliminary instalment, the size of the Review has 
been materially increased at a very slight additional cost to the subscribers,—a change 
which it is hoped may also enable us to make various other improvements in the 
management of the Review. 

We have great hopes that this new development will not only afford to 
Englishmen an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the excellent work 
which is being done in America; but that the closer intercourse thus established 
between the scholars of England and America may contribute to raise the level of 
classical learning wherever the English language is spoken. We regard this as a 
matter of universal interest, because we believe that for a fruitful study of Greek 
and Roman antiquity the practical judgment of the English is no less needful than 
the unwearied research and the daring speculation of the Germans, or the lucidity 
and mental vivacity of the French. 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Vi. 


THE intrusive a of the Greek perfect and 
aorist has its proper place after consonants 
before the endings of the second person of 
all numbers. In the earliest form of the 
language it did not yet exist in the first 
person plural of the perfect. But phonetic 
necessity had led to its appearance in the 
aorist. Such forms as ἐτύψατε, ἔτυψαν could 

MORE. ΤΟΝ Ty 


not be combined in one paradigm with 
ἐτυμμεν (ἐτυψμεν), and ἐτύψαμεν was the 
result. Into the 3rd. plur. of the perfect 
the a had found its way betimes, but it was 
excluded from the aorist, apparently again 
for phonetic reasons. The form ἔτυψαν was 
sufficiently plain, and the longer form 
ἐτύψασαν would have had, I think, no 
parallel in the language. That the Latin 
should have inserted e in the same place 
B 
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(seripserant) is natural both because of the 
generalising character of the language and 
because of the difference of the syllables se 
and za or ra in Latin, which obviated the 
difficulty of the two successive sibilants. 

If we pursue the assumption that the 
terminations of the Latin perfect and aorist 
were originally identical with those of the 
Greek, and that the only differences were 
those arising from the differences of the 
phonetic laws of the two languages, and are 
such as I have described, we get for the 
primary forms of the aorist and perfect :— 

1, scripse, scripseste, scripset, scripsemus, 
seripsestes, scripsezant. 

2. fecé, fecéste, fectt, fecmus, fecestes, 
fecéze. 

Let us neglect for a while the aorist, and 
ask what is the relation between the hypo- 
thetical fécét and the historical feceit, fecét 
fecit ; Obviously fecét stands to feceit as 
ἔλεγε(τ) to λέγει(τ). In other words, as in 
the Greek present as compared with the 
imperfect, an iota is inserted after the first 
vowel following the root, so in the historical 
Latin perfect an ὁ is similarly inserted in 
the same place. The only difference is that 
the Latin does not confine the insertion to 
the singular, but agreeably to the general- 
ising tendency of the language extends the 
operation throughout the tense. Inserting 
then this characteristic 7, as I have ventured 
to call it, we get 

Secei, feceisti, feceit, 
feceize. 

It is probable that the actual form of the 
2nd. singular, which it is generally admitted 
borrowed its final 7 from the two adjacent 
forms, had in historical Latin shortened the 
vowel of the penultimate. This would 
follow from the law that a long vowel is 
shortened sooner or later before s followed 
by a consonant. Cf. vester = vister = voster, 
where the shortening has ultimately ensued, 
in spite of the retarding influence of vas. So 
venum = vesnum = vosnum = vosnum = ἔωσνος, 
the Greek @vos. 

The classical forms disti, ἐπέ stand apart, 
but admit of an easy explanation. They 
were originally 7disti, itt, where the first 7 
is the reduplication, the second the root and 
the third the personal termination. Philo- 
logical processes require time, and while 
feceisti and feceit were shortening into fecisti 
and fecit, wisti, iit were contracting into 
vsti and wt. 

The characteristic ¢ was not inserted in 
Jeceront, which it is obvious lies outside the 
general scheme of formation. 

There is only one weak point that I can see 


fecimus, feceistes, 


in the theory, and that les in the transition 
of feceize into fecere. Itis known that 7 
becomes € before 7 substituted for s. But 
what becomes of the diphthong under the 
same circumstances? It seems natural to 
say that e¢ would become ee or é@ But no 
parallel instance has been found, and I am 
forced to content myself with an appeal to 
analogy and the more obvious mode of 
formation in the other persons. 

That the characteristic ὁ was inserted not 
only after consonants but after ὁ and w is 
clear (audiit, statuit). On the other hand it 
is never found after ὦ, 6, 6. The strong bent 
towards uniformity which marks the Latin 
language warrants us, I believe, in assuming 
that ὁ was originally inserted after ὦ, é, ὃ as 
everywhere else in the perfect, but afterwards 
disappeared according to the law by which 
αἱ, δὲ, δὲ (at least in syllables not final) 
passed into a, 86, 6. Thus, as Thurneysen 
has shown, ovwm=divum = dvium= ὦ ξιον = 
So lévis = léivis = Anws = Fos = λεῖος. 
the 


φόν. 
So pravus = praivus = πρᾷος = πρᾷος, 
original meaning being ‘ bent,’ “ pliant.’ 

To confirm the morphological identity of the 
Greek presential « and the characteristic ὁ of 
the Latin perfect it remains to point out 
their similarity of meaning. The special 
relation to the present which marks the 
meaning of the perfect universally in Greek, 
and partially in Latin, rests first on the in- 
fluence of the inherited praeteritopraesentia ; 
and secondly on the contrast between the 
perfect and the aorist, especially that in -ca 
which is itself peculiar to Greek and Latin. 
This distinction was emphasised by a more 
general use of the reduplication than is known 
in other languages, and the creation of a new 
type in -xa, as I hope to establish in my 
next article. Latin lost by degrees the sign 
of reduplication, but heightened at once the 
contrast of the perfect with the aorist, and 
its relation to the present by inserting inthe 
perfect and not in the aorist the character- 
istic ὁ which, in the consciousness of both 
languages, I assume to have borne a 
presential character. But phonetic reasons 
forbade the distinction to last. By the 
confusion of unaccented vowels and the 
shortening of others, little or no distinction 
could be made between /feceiste, fecimus and 
Jeceistes on the one hand, and_ scripseste, 
scripsemus and scripsestes on the other. And 
even in the first and third persons of the 
singular as soon as the law that shortened 
the finals of iambic words came into play, 
such common words as dedei, dedeit and 
stetei, steteitt must have been identified in 
inflection with scripse, scripset. Seripserant 
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alone survived, which was however identified 
in meaning with its morphological equivalent 
Jecerant. 

So little of early Latin survives that it is 
not easy to establish the existence of these 
separate forms of the perfect and aorist. 
But the contracted forms such as duwuzti, 
which occurs frequently in early Latin, 
imply that the elided vowel of duwti was 

‘short, while the absence of any instance 
like perculsti, compulstt is an argument in 
favour of the view that the corresponding 
vowel in the perfect was long. Occisti is 
not a proof to the contrary. Caedo in this 


case has followed the instinct of the language 
in forming an aorist in -si instead of cecidi, 
which is the only reduplicated perfect with 
an originally long vowel in the penultimate. 
In some such way as I have described the 
two tenses were fused, and the Latin perfect 
acquired a twofold character which makes it 
one of the difficulties of the language. I 
have spoken of the characteristic ὁ, as 
peculiar to Latin, but the early and frequent 
form ἀνώγει suggests that the tendency to 
the insertion once existed in Greek in such 
forms as were destitute of reduplication. 
Frep. W. WALKER. 





EPSAI, ΠΡΟΓΌΝΟΙ, META>SAI. 


στείνοντο δὲ σηκοὶ 
ἀρνῶν ἠδ᾽ ἐρίφων: διακεκριμέναι δέ ἕκασται 
ἔρχατο: χωρὶς μὲν πρόγονοι, χωρὶς δὲ μέτασσαι, 
χωρὶς δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἕρσαι.---Οὠ. ix. 219—222. 


Eprtors of the Odyssey, so far as I can dis- 
cover, universally explain πρόγονοι, μέτασσαι 
and ἕρσαι as three different kinds of lambs 
or kids, πρόγονοι being early lambs (firstlings) 
and époa late or very young lambs, while 
μέτασσαι form an intermediate class. One 
or two of the editors express a little surprise 
at finding πρόγονοι used in this way: Koch 
indeed remarks that we should rather expect 
πρωτόγονοι. μέτασσαι is generally connected 
with pera, though some give μέσος or μετά 
and μέσος both, as if consonants were things 
with which philology had nothing to do. 
ἕρσαι all are agreed means ‘dew,’ and thence 
‘young ones’; and Aeschylus (Agam. 141 
δρόσοισι μαλερῶν λεόντων), and Sophocles (7. 
902 ψακαλοῦχοι and ψάκαλον) are quoted for 
the same meaning. 

Let us take the last of these three words 
first. Though whether we should write ἕρσαι 
or ἔρσαι is not certain, yet there can be no 
doubt that the word here is connected with 
the same root as the Homeric ἐέρση (always, 
with one doubtful exception, trisyllabic). But 
the word has cognates much nearer in mean- 
ing in other languages. As examples of 
this relationship may be cited Latin verres 
(= *verses, Brugmann, Grundriss, ὃ 571), 
and Lithuanian verszis! (op. cit. ὃ 587). 


1 The very ingenious explanation of these forms 
given by my friend Dr. W. Streitberg in his Inaugural 
Dissertation (Halle 1888, see Paul and Brawne’s 
Beitr, xiv. 2), and accepted by Brugmann, Grundriss 
ii. p. 116, seems to me not absolutely conclusive. The 
constant assertion that Cornelis is older than Cornelius 
has certainly no strong support in the existing evidence. 
But in Lithuanian the form ve7‘szias apparently does 
not occur. 


Both of these words, like ¢poa here, be- 
token young animals. For verres being a 
young pig we have the authority of Varro 
(Rk. Rk. 2, 4. f.: verres anniculi and semes- 


tres: cf. also Hor. Od. iii. 22. 7). The 
Lithuanian ve7fszis means ‘a calf’: οἵ, Skt. 


vfshas, ‘bull. The Latin and the Lithuanian 
words are very closely related. In Varro 
the form verris for the nominative also 
occurs, and Valerius Probus (see Forcellini, 
sub voc. verrés) informs us that Cicero used 
Verri as the genitive (see also Biicheler- 
Windekilde, ZLateinische Declination, § 50). 
The fuller form Verriws is preserved in 
the name of the grammarian Verrlus 
Flaccus ; and Verris is a form like Cornelis, 
Caecilis, alis, in early Latin. Thus Lat. 
verrius: Lith. veFszias = Lat. verris: Lith. 
verszis. Whether verrés is a corruption of 
the form verris I shall leave undecided ; 
it is at any rate strange that this is the only 
Roman gentile name which does not end in 
~ius. Τῇ verrés could be proved to be an 
original form the oblique cases of which 
have passed over to the ἐ- stems, one might 
be led to conjecture a singular Fépans to this 
Greek form. That however is extremely un- 
likely, but there can, I think, be no doubt 
that the Greek, Latin and Lithuanian words 
are closely connected, even if the first is not 
absolutely identical with the other two. The 
original meaning would simply be ‘young 
animal,’ and then the different languages 
specialised the word in different senses, as 
has happened in so many other cases. Aes- 
chylus’ δρόσοι and Sophocles’ ψακαλοῦχοι 
μητέρες, With Eustathius’ ψάκαλα᾽ τὰ ἔμβρυα 

Β 


bo 
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Kal τὰ ἄρτι δὴ γεγονότα, are imitations of the 
Homeric passage when the original meaning 
of ἕρσαι was no longer clearly understood. 
Let us now return to the first of our three 
words, zpdyovo.. ‘The use of the word for 
‘oldest lambs’ (or kids) might perhaps be 
defended by πρόγονος, a ‘stepson,’ and L. and 
8. should therefore have put this meaning 
under that heading rather than along with 
πρόγονος, ‘ancestor.’ πρωτόγονος is confined 
to the /liad, though occurring there several 
times in the required sense (as IV. 102, 
XXIII. 864); but προγενέστερος is common 
to both Jtad and Odyssey. πρόγονος, how- 
ever, 18 ἅπαξ εἰρημένον in Homer. Before 
deciding what meaning we should attach to 
it we must see how Polyphemus tends his 
flocks. When Odysseus arrives he finds the 
σηκοί packed full of lambs and kids. These 
onKot were pens specially constructed for the 
young ones—LKustathius on J. xviii. 589: 
σηκοί δὲ μάλιστα οἱ τῶν νεογνῶν λέγονται (see 
A. Thaer, Philologus, xxix. p. 604). When 
Polyphemus comes home later he drives into 
the cave πάντα μάλ᾽ ὅσσ᾽ ἤμελγε (238), but 
leaves the males outside (τὰ δ᾽ ἄρσενα λεῖπε 
θύρηφιν). Whether we should read βαθείης 
ἔντοθεν αὐλῆς with Rumpf in 239, or let 
ἔκτοθεν stand is not material to the argu- 
ment. In either case the males and females 
are separated. In 244 the ewes are milked, 
and her suckling (ἔμβρυον) is put under each 
of them after Polyphemus has got as much 
milk as he wants. Now these ἔμβρυα 
(ἔμβρυον and βρέφος, 71.,ὄ Ψ 266, seem to have 
exchanged meanings before the Attic period) 
must be the young ones which Odysseus 
found in the oyxot on his arrival, else 
Polyphemus doubtless would have had 
very little return for his trouble in 
milking. From 308-9 we may gather that 
the lambs were again separated from their 
dams and confined by themselves during the 
night, for in the morning the milking is per- 
formed as before and the suckling placed 
under each. Next night, luckily for Odys- 
seus, Polyphemus for some reason takes into 
the cave the rams as well (338-9); but still 
the ewes are kept separate from the sucklings, 
for next morning they bleat unmilked round 
the pens, and their udders are like to burst 
(439-440). The words μέμηκον ἀνήμελκτοι 
περὶ σηκούς must mean that the ewes are 
trying to reach their young ones in the pens 
and the reason is given—ov@ara yap odapa- 
γεῦντο ; surely this gives a better and more 
natural sense than Ameis-Hentze’s inter- 


pretation (ed. 7) ‘in den Hiirden (Pferchen) 
umher.’ Apparently only the rams and 
wethers go out of the cave with Odysseus 
and his men (425), 

Thus it will be seen there is a well-marked 
tripartite division of the Cyclops’ flocks all 
through. Is not this the division which is 
meant by πρόγονοι, μέτασσαι, ἕρσαι! The 
πρόγονοι are the ἄρσενες ores of 425, the word 
thus retaining its natural sense; the μέτασ- 
σαι are the θήλειαι of 439; and the ἕρσαι are 
those with which the σηκοί are crammed in 
219, and which are thus equivalent to ἔμβρυα 
(‘Sammelbegriff fiir Saiiglinge,’ Thaer, loc. 
cit.). 

There is absolutely nothing anywhere in 
the book to make against this interpretation. 
Even though ἔρχατο 221 be pressed, Rumpf’s 
reading ἔντοθεν makes the new explanation 
as feasible as the old. _ 

It remains to explain the form péraccat. 
The ordinary explanation given by those who 
go beyond the mere guess μετά, μέσος 15 
*werax-tat (Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuch- 
ungen ii. 27), the stem being perax-, as in 
μεταξύ. This is phonetically perfect. My 
own idea—and Τ am well aware how very 
doubtful it will seem—is that μέτασσαι is the 
feminine of the present participle of μέτειμι 
(= μετὰ εἰμί, ‘I am along with’), ‘ewes with 
lambs at foot,’ as our shepherds say. The 
feminine of the participle, as the weakest 
form of the root *sntia, becomes *satia, 
*sassa, *aooa: cf. Doric ἔασσα and Cretan 
ἰάττᾳ (Gortyn Inscrip. 8. 47). In these 
forms philologists consider that ε- and t- have 
been borrowed from the strong forms of the 
verb (Gustav Meyer, Griech. Gram. § 20). 
We should certainly expect μέθασσαι as the 
phonetically correct form, but it may have 
followed the fashion of the greater number 
of the forms of the verb and thus have taken 
7 for @. Moreover, if this part of the poem 
was originally in Aeolic, which is certainly 
not yet proved, there would have been no 
rough breathing. 

Long after arriving at the above con- 
clusions I found from Ebeling’s Lexicon 
that my interpretation of μέτασσαι had been 
anticipated many centuries ago by Suidas, 
who explains the word as τὰ ὕπαρνα πρόβατα. 
Thus, be the derivation of this word what 
it may, 1 hope I may claim to have estab- 
lished the correct meaning of μέτασσαι 
and its fellows, 


P. Gries. 
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NIESE ON THE LICINIAN-SEXTIAN AGRARIAN LAW. 


Tue last number of Hermes (Band xxiii. 
Heft 3) contains an article by Prof. Niese 
of Marburg, entitled das so-genannte licinisch- 
seatische Ackergesetz, in which the author 
undertakes to prove that the alleged agrarian 
provisions of the Licinian laws do not rest 
upon genuine and trustworthy tradition, 
and that this legislation—if there was any 
such, which he is inclined to doubt—had 
only the effect of admitting plebeians to 
the consulship. His reasons are as follows : 
1. That the accounts of the early agrarian 
legislation given by Appian (B. C. i. 7-8), 
and Plutarch (7%. Gracchus, 8) appear to 
place it only a short time before the time of 
the Gracchi. 2. That this legislation was 
not consistent with the political and econo- 
mical condition of Italy at the beginning of 
the fourth century before Christ, but that 
on the other hand it was naturally called 
out by the condition of things after the 
second Punic war. To this he adds that 
Livy, in his account of the contest upon the 
laws, makes very little of their agrarian 
provisions (in den Verhandlungen tiber die 
Gesetzesvorschlige . . . ist von diesem Gesetz 
keine Rede), so that they may be regarded 
almost as an afterthought and a late inter- 
polation. This last assertion is at least 
exaggerated. In the first promulgation of 
the laws (vi. 35) the three provisions stand 
on an equal footing, that in regard to the 
consulship being mentioned last: during 
the ten years of the agitation they were 
constantly spoken of as leges; and in the 
argument of Licinius and Sextius (ch. 36, 
11) the agrarian provision is made the most 
prominent. Niese’s remark rests no doubt 
upon the absence of mention of anything 
but the consulship in the speech of Appius 
Claudius (chaps. 40, 41): but this is easily 
explained by the fact that the other two 
provisions had been already accepted by the 
senate (39, 2), so that this was the only 
thing that remained to discuss. 

In regard to the first point he is certainly 
correct, that Appian and perhaps Plutarch 
appear to place the legislation not long 
before the Gracchi: and no doubt Appian’s 
account rests upon an early and authentic 
tradition. But this view can hardly be 
considered explicit enough to balance positive 
evidence on the other side, especially as 
Appian does not attribute it to any definite 
person or assign it to any definite time. 
Plutarch, op the other ‘hand, in another 


passage (Cam. 39) expressly attributes it to 
Licinius Stolo, the contemporary of Camillus. 
Niese says that, with the exception of Varro 
(R. #., i., 2, 9) no writer before Livy ascribes 
this law to Licinius Stolo. He overlooks 
Tullius Tiro, a freedman of Cicero, who 
speaks of it as plebiscitum Stolonis (Gell. vi., 
3, 40); and the unanimity with which it is 
called law of Stolo or Licinian law (cf. the 
jurist Sextus Caecilius, in Gell. xx., 1, 23) 
warrants us in connecting it with some 
person named Licinius Stolo. Niese admits 
that the law must have been passed before 
B.c. 167, and makes light of the failure of 
Livy to mention it in his very full narration 
of that period. That we have no informa- 
tion of any person then living of this name 
is perhaps of little weight as an argument ; 
and yet it is hard to believe that Livy 
would have said nothing of so important a 
law and its author. If anything is certain 
in the early history of the Roman legisla- 
tion it is that this law—whenever passed— 
was the work of a Licinius Stolo: and to 
what other Licinius Stolo than the consul of 
364 can we ascribe it? 

The other argument, that the circum- 
stances of the republic at this period did 
not call for or indeed admit such legislation, 
rests upon the calculation that the territory 
of the Roman people was not yet extensive 
enough to allow large estates to be occupied, 
such as thislaw assumes. But it appears to 
us that there was no point of time in Roman 
history in which these restrictions would be 
more timely. After a period of depression and 
defensive wars, Rome had suddenly started 
forward on her career of conquest, and had 
already taken long strides towards the 
annexation of all the lands about her. 
And, what is very significant, the agrarian 
agitation, which had slumbered for nearly 
two generations, was—according to Livy’s 
account—revived at just the time of the 
first conquests. Fidenae was conquered 
B.c. 426, and the very next year began the 
agitation for the agrarian law: in 418 
Labicum was conquered, in 415 Bole, in 
406 Auxur, in 396 Veii, in 395 Capena, in 
386 the Ager Pomptinus. By these ac- 
quisitions the ager Romanus was at least 
doubled in extent ; and, admitting that a 
large part of the newly acquired territory 
was distributed viritim, there still remained 
enough public land open to occupation to 
give cause for anxiety to the reforming 
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party. It is evident that, while the power 
of Rome was not impaired by the Gallic 
invasion, the social and economical condition 
of the people was seriously affected, as is 
shown by the affair of Marcus Manlius: 
nothing is more natural than that the land 
question and the question of indebtedness, 
the burning questions of the hour, should 
enter into the great settlement of 367 along 
with the purely political question of the 
plebeian consulship. 

The paper which we have been criticizing 
is professedly in the line of Mommsen’s 
paper upon ‘the three demagogues ’ (Spurius 
Cassius, Spurius Maelius, and Marcus 
Manlius) in the second volume of his 
Rémische Forschungen. The controlling 
idea of these papers is that the economical 
controversies of the early republic are only 
the reflection of those of the later republic 
—not resting upon genuine tradition, but 
interpolated in the annals by the democratic 
writers of the last century of the republic 


in order to bolster up the cause of their own 
party. It is hard to reconcile this inter- 
pretation with the general tone of Mommsen’s 
history: for he was the first who gave due 
weight to economical forces in his treatment 
of early Roman history, and by this he 
placed in our hands the key to unlock its 
most difficult problems. Possibly the 
agrarian laws, the distribution of corn, and 
the abolition of debts—the issues of the 
day—coloured unduly the delineation of 
early events in the writings of the last 
century of the republic: but that these 
questions were present in the first century 
and formed a constant subject of controversy 
is not only possible in itself, but is what 
Mommsen more than any other writer has 
taught us to believe. If we cannot accept 
this part of Livy’s account—that is, in its 
main features—we might as well give up 
the attempt to understand these times at all. 
W. F. ALLEN, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





ON THE CONSECUTION OF TENSES IN LATIN AFTER A PRINCIPAL VERB 
IN THE PERFECT-ABSOLUTE. 


Ir seems to be a common if not universal 
belief among English scholars that the past 
tense in Latin has two distinct consecutions ; 
one, when it is used as an aorist, in which 
case it is to be treated as an historical tense 
and ought to have the subjoined verb in the 
imperfect ; the other, when it is used as a 
perfect-absolute, in which case we are told 
that it is to be treated as a primary tense 
and ought regularly to have the subjoined 
verb in the present or perfect. 

I have long believed that there is no 
ground for this distinction. While Professor 
Kennedy (P.S.G. § 229) makes an especial 
exception of Cicero in the words, ‘It is how- 
ever the prevailing idiom of Cicero to con- 
struct the present-past with historic conse- 
eution, JI should extend this to Caesar, 
Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, the younger Pliny 
and Terence; and I have no doubt the same 
is true of all other prose and dramatic 
writers. In the writers I have mentioned 
the perfect-absolute takes historic consecu- 
tion in nearly seventy-five per cent. of the 
cases In which it occurs ; and of the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent. a large number are 
only apparent and not real exceptions. 

It is obvious that the perfect-absolute is 
not likely to occur frequently except in the 


works of an author who writes habitually in 
the first person. It is therefore natural to 
expect that it will be of rare occurrence in 
historical writings. 

In Caesar, so far as I have noticed, it 
only occurs four times. In three of these 
instances the subjoined verb is in the imper- 
fect ; in the fourth, for a special reason, it is 
in the present. 

In Sallust I have noticed five instances. 
In four of these the subjoined verb is in the 
imperfect ; one is, perhaps, a real exception. 

In Tacitus I have noticed seventeen in- 
stances. In eleven of these the subjoined 
verb is in the imperfect; in five the sub- 
joined verb is, for special reasons, in the 
present ; one is a real exception. 

In Livy, owing to the greater frequency 
of speeches in the first person, instances are 
more numerous. In his first decade I have 
noticed twenty-seven instances. In twenty- 
two of these the subjoined verb is in the 
imperfect ; in four, for special reasons, it 15 
in the present ; one is a real exception. 

In Pliny the question is complicated 
(though not so much as in Cicero’s letters) 
by the difficulty of deciding how far he has 
adopted the epistolary use of the aorist and 
imperfect. This is especially the case in his 
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correspondence with Trajan. But taking 
the first nine books of his letters and the 
Panegyric, there will, I believe, be found to 
be forty-six clear instances of the perfect- 
absolute. In thirty-three of these the sub- 
joined verb is in the imperfect ; in thirteen, 
for special reasons, the subjoined verb is in 
the present. 

Terence is more variable than the other 
writers I have mentioned ; but he also in a 
considerable majority of instances follows 
the ‘ prevailing idiom.’ 

It is, of course, highly probable that I 
may have passed over some instances of the 
occurrence of the perfect-absolute in these 
writers. It is also certain that some scholars 
would prefer to class as aorists some of the 
instances which I have classed as _ perfects- 
absolute. But after making every allowance 
there will still remain a very large prepon- 
derance of instances in which the perfect- 
absolute takes historic consecution. 

Although it was from noticing the con- 
stant recurrence of this idiom in Cicero 
(before I was aware that Professor Kennedy 
had especially excepted that author) that I 
was led to examine the question, it is not 
necessary for me to enumerate instances 
from Cicero; first because Professor Ken- 
nedy’s dictum will probably be sufficient for 
most scholars, and secondly because, from a 
note by Mr. J. 8. Reid, appended to Pro- 
fessor Mayor’s note on Cic. Vat. D. 1, 2, 3, 
I learn that Cicero’s usage has been made 
the subject of a treatise by Hugo Lieven :— 
Die Consecutio Temporum des Cicero. Riga, 
1872. I will therefore state my own con- 
clusions on the matter, hoping that they 
will be found to agree in the main with 
what Lieven says with regard to Cicero’s 
usage. 

1. The past tense in Latin, when used 
as a perfect-absolute, takes precisely the 
same consecution as the same tense when 
used as an aorist; that is, the subjoined 
verb is regularly in the imperfect. The 
following are typical instances (I confine 
myself to the subjunctives of result and 
purpose) :— 

(a) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses a state now existing, and where 
therefore it is represented in English by the 
present. 

Mihi ut urbi sine vestro motu ac sine 
ullo tumultu satis esset praesidii consultum 
ac provisum est. (esset, ‘there is’.)—Cic. 
Cat. 2, 12, 26. 

C. Sempronium nihil moror, quando hoc 
est in imperio consecutus ut tam carus esset 
militibus. (esset, ‘he ¢s’.)—Liv. 4, 42, 8. 


Me meae tamen (fortunae) ne nimis 
poeniteret tua virtute perfectum est. (me 
poeniteret, ‘I am dissatisfied’.)—Cic. Ep. F. 
"7.8: 

(6) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses an action or process already com- 
pleted, and where therefore it is represented 
in English by the perfect-absolute. 

More hominum evenit ut quod sum nanc- 
tus mali prius rescisceres tu quam ego illud 
quod tibi evenit boni. (rescisceres, ‘ you have 
heard of’.)—Ter. And. 967. 

Postremo adhuc nemo exstitit cujus vir- 
tutes nullo vitiorum confinio laederentur. 
(laederentur, ‘have been marred’.)—Plin. 
Pan. 4, 5. 

(c) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses an action or process either general 
or now going on or about to go on, and 
where therefore it is represented in English 
by the present or future. 

At in his (numeris ac modis) si paullum 
modo offensum est ut aut contractione 
brevius fieret aut productione longius, 
theatra tota reclamant. (fieret, ‘ becomes ’.)— 
Cic. De Orat. 3, 50, 195. 

(I consider the above instance to be 
especially noteworthy, because offensum est 
is used frequentatively, and would be repre- 
sented in English by the present ; and yet 
owing to its form it is followed by the 
imperfect subjunctive.) 

Quod fortasse aliquando universae repub- 
licae, nune quidem profecto isti provinciae 
contigit, ut is In ea summam potestatem 
haberet cui in doctrina, cui in virtute atque 
in humanitate percipienda plurimum a 
pueritia studii fuisset et temporis. (haberet, 
‘ nossesses’ ‘exercises’.)—Cic. Ep. ᾧ. F. 1, 
Π 529: 

Nil est preci loci relictum; jam pertur- 
bavi omnia; erum fefelli; in nuptias con- 
jeci erilem filium; feci hodie ut fierent 
insperante hoc atque invito Pamphilo. 
(fierent, ‘are taking place,’ or ‘are about to 
take place’.)—Ter. And. 601. 

(d) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses a purpose which is either now taking 
effect or is to take effect hereafter, and 
where therefore it is represented in the 
English by the auxiliary ‘may.’ 

Miseret me: itaque ut ne viderem misera 
hue ecfugi foras quae futura exempla dicunt 
in eum indigna. (ut ne viderem, ‘that I may 
avoid seeing ’.)—Ter. Hun. 945. 

Nee ideo Rhenum insedimus ut Italiam 
tueremur; sed ne quis alius Ariovistus 
Galliarum poteretur. (tueremur, ‘may defend,’ 
poteretur, ‘may become master.’)—Tac. 


Hist. 4, 73, 4. 
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2. Apparent Huceptions. 

There are, as I have said, on the whole, 
about twenty-five per cent. of exceptions to 
the use of the imperfect in the subjunctive 
clause. A considerable number of these will 
be found to be only apparent exceptions ; 
namely, where the principal verb, although 
in the past tense, is in reality a phrase 
equivalent to a present. Such phrases are 
aceon rem rediisse—eo (necessitatis) ventum 
est—nati sumus—(natura) comparatum est 
datum est nobis—(lege) cautum est, &e. 





3. Real Hxceptions. 

(a) Where subjunctive expresses existing 
state. Real exceptions under this head are 
rare. There is one in Tac. Ann. 14, 53, 2, 
tantum honorum in me cumulasti ut nihil 
felicitati desit, and perhaps another in Sall. 
Jug. 14, 9, hucine beneficia evasere ut... 
exstinctor sit, though I should class the 
latter among the apparent exceptions. In 
Ter. Hun. 240 the best reading is un- 
doubtedly esset, and in Heaut. 596 Bentley’s 
correction aut est is generally adopted. 


(6) Where subjunctive expresses completed 
action. ‘The exceptions under this head are 
also rare. In the authors I have mentioned 
1 have noticed one instance, Liv. 8, 13, 4. 
They are, I believe, proportionately more 
frequent in Cicero than in any other author. 
But there is often a special reason for the 
use of the perfect in the subjoined clause. 
For instance, in the sentence, Cic. use. D. 
5, 39, 114, Qui motus hominum * * * yon 
ita expictus est ut quae ipse non viderit nos 
ut videremus effecerit 1—I regard ita expictus 
est as a virtual present, corresponding with 
videmus in the previous sentence. I should 
also prefer to treat as aorists most of the 
instances where the subjunctive clause is 
negative, eg. Cic. Hp. Q. F. 1, 2, 8. 


(c and d) The exceptions under these 
heads are more frequent, especially (1) where 
the result or purpose is still future, (2) 
where the subjoined verb expresses a 
mental process or a contingency. There is 
one class of exceptions under this head which 
is especially frequent; namely, where the 
expression in the subjunctive clause is a 
periphrasis consisting of an infinitive with 
videatur, possit, sperem, putem, ἄς. It 
will, I believe, be found that a large pro- 
portion of the exceptions which occur in 
Cicero are of this kind. 

(I have not spoken of those instances 
where the principal verb is combined with 
an infinitive. When this is the case the 
consecution will depend upon the effect of 
the phrase as a whole. For instance, in 


Plin. 6, 29, 4, video multos consecutos is 
equivalent to multi ut video consecuti sunt, 
and takes the usual consecution of the 
perfect. In Liv. 8, 33, 10, nos deduci 
jussisti is equivalent to jussu tuo deducti 
sumus, and also takes the usual consecution 
of the perfect. But in Tacitus, Hist. 4, 73, 2, 
statui pauca disserere is equivalent to a 
future, and therefore takes the subjoined 
verb in the present.) 

In the foregoing remarks I have used the 
terms aorist and _ perfect-absolute out of 
deference to the ordinary fashion. But I 
hold that the Latin writers themselves looked 
upon the tense simply as a past tense, and 
were no more conscious of two meanings 
attaching to the tense than of two construe. 
tions to be observed in the clauses subjoined 
to it. 


TABLE OF INSTANCES. 


1. Normal.—Where the perfect-absolute is followed 
by the imperfect in the subjunctive clause. (A very 
few instances of indirect questions are included. ) 

Caesar, BG. 4,1, ΤΟ ΟΣ 3, 47, 35/3; 86,03. 

Sallust, Cat. 33, 1; 58, 3; Jug. 85, 49; 102, 5. 

Tacitus,;Orat. 1, 43°18, 1s Ann. 14. 48. 1: 14: 
54,1; 16, 31,1; Hist. 1, 11, 1; 1, 83, 2; 2, 76,6; 
4: Gb; Dd) 78. Δ. A 73K, 

Livy, 1, 32, 13; 2, 12, 15; 2, 40, 6; 2, 45, 12; 
4, 3,2; 4, 4,10; 4, 42, 8; 5, 51, 2; 5, 53, 5; 6, 
26; 156,740; 45)9/,'3,).05. ἡ, 18:6 7, 405) ΠΥ: 
8, Ὁ. ὙΠ 8. Ὁ, ΠΟ; 8s 18; 8 tS 55. Oey OMIM GEO! 
Τρ ἸΓ 8 ΤΠ τ τ 

Plin Hp: \(Teubner) ἅ. 5) Wis 1 8: libations 
1, 24, 4: 2,5, 2; 2, 5, 6; 2, 18, 10; 2, 16, 2; 3, 
10, 2; 8,11, 7% 53, 20, 10% 4,83. 5) 9 6-5) Wo 
436, 29, 4596, 29/5; 6,. 88,075 71,775 ΠΟ ΠΣ 
7, 20; 015, 7, 4298132 Osa 5.19) 19.40 om 9.1 - 
Paneg. A; Ais 4a ana δι. 16. 43 1 3 28, 1.9.8 9.π|ὸ- 
AG) Dig nis le 

Ter. And. 524, 582, 603, 700, 968; Hun. 9382, 
945 ; Heaut. 148, 817, 989; Phorm. 505, 830, 836, 
905, 910; Hee. 471, 545, 580; Ad. 225, 986. 


2. Apparent Exceptions. — Where the principal 
verb, though in form a past tense, is virtually a 
present. 

Tac. Ann. 4, 8,83 Hist. 1, 16; 1: 

Liv. 3, 68, 10; 10, 28, 13. 

Pliny Hp: ἃ, 19; δ᾽; 3; 45 633589) 80... 5, Osta 
8, 20, 1; Paneg. 45, 55 46, 73 90, 3. 

Ter. Heaut. 980; Phorm. 42, 154. 

3. Real Exceptions. 

(a) Tac. Ann. 14, 53, 2. 

(Sall. Jug. 14, 9.) 

(b) Liv. 8, 13, 14. 

(c and d) Caes. B.G. 7, 20, 12. 

Tac, Ann. 14. ὅ9; δ᾽; Ἡγ75,, ds we 60, ὦ. 

Τὴν. ὕ, 51. 4: 8.7. 10: 

Ter. And. 988 ; Hun. 287, 544, 870; Phorm. 240, 
647, 779, 979: Heawt. 889; Hec. 760; Ad. 54. 


G. S. SALE, 
Otago University, New Zealand. 
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REMARKS ON Pror. SAue’s PAPER ON 
SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


Tue whole question of ‘die sogenannte 
Consecutio Temporum’ (Schmalz) is in so 
unsettled a state that it would be hazardous 
to prophesy what form it will ultimately 
assume. Prof. W. G. Hale of Cornell 
University has in recent articles in the 
American Journal of Philology (vol. VII. 
4, vol. VIII. 1, vol. IX. 2) shown reason for 
doubting whether what is commonly called 
‘sequence’ is really correctly described by 
that term. He has made a vigorous attack 
upon the doctrine that the verb of the 
subordinate clause takes its tense from the 
verb of the principal clause, maintaining 
that the tenses of the subjunctive are not 
tenseless or semi-tenseless, but have each 
their proper temporal significance. Thus in 
edo ut vivam, edi ut viverem he would say 
vivam expresses a present purpose, viverem 
a past purpose ; and he would see nothing 
abnormal in Hie cognosci potuit quantum in 
bello fortuna possit (where potuit is a tense 
of past time). In the main it appears to 
me that Prof. Hale has triumphantly estab- 
lished his point; though I think he goes 
too far in denying absolutely the existence 
of a certain formal relation between the 
tenses of the subordinate and of the principal 
clauses: his doctrine does not explain how 
it comes about that we find regularly novi 
quid causae fuerit (not esset). 

On this far-reaching demand for a revision 
of the doctrine of sequence Prof. Sale of 
Dunedin does not touch. Still he does good 
service in calling attention to a positive 
defect in the current doctrine, and in claiming 
such sentences as Dixi ut scires, ‘I have 
spoken that you may know,’ Hodie expertus 
sum quam caduca felicitas esset, “1 have 
found out .... 1s’ as normal Latin. His 
position seems to me sound, subject to the 
following limitations : 

1. I can see nothing ‘exceptional’ in 
oblitus es quid initio dixertm where oblitus 
es=nescis. Adopting Prof. Sale’s termino- 
logy, one might safely lay down the rule that 
the perfect takes ‘ primary sequence’ in that 
comparatively small number of instances in 
which it is equivalent toa present. In the 
large majority of instances it takes ‘his- 
torical sequence’ even when ‘I have 
is demanded in the English translation. 

2. Consecutive clauses are by almost 
universal consent among recent German 
grammarians excluded from the operation of 
the law : the tense of the subjunctive being 
independent of the tense of the principal 





clause. 
§ 112). 

3. Utand ne clauses dependent on perfects 
of verbs of ‘happening’ (factwm est, accidit, 
contigit, evenit, etc.) should be treated as a 
special case in which the ‘historical sequence’ 
(imperf. subj.) is exclusively used. 

K. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


So too Dean Bradley (Arnold, 


WHETHER it is desirable in a Latin 
grammar to make much use of a distinction 
between tenses which the Romans did not 
mark is a question fairly arguable. Possibly 
I have (in my Grammar) given too much 
prominence to the distinction between aorist 
and perfect. But my § 1510 and the note 
on p. 194 there referred to were intended to 
guard against misunderstanding on this 
point. Indeed I expressly say, almost in 
Prof. Sale’s words, ‘The Latin form is really 
but one tense denoting past time.’ At any 
rate Madvig’s Gram. § 383 and notes show 
that Prof. Sale’s view is not a novelty, 
though young scholars may perhaps not be 
the worse for this fresh statement of it. 
Nor am I prepared to say Prof. Sale’s trans- 
lations may not be justified, though I myself 
somewhat shrink from emphasizing the 
present aspect of the imperfect subjunctive 
by translating tam carus esset ‘he is so dear,’ 
rescisceres ‘you have heard of,’ laederetur 
‘have been marred,’ (fect ut) fierent, ‘are 
about to take place ;’ instead of ‘ attained 
the result of being so dear,’ ‘you heard,’ 
‘were marred,’ ‘have made them take place.’ 
Here, as in the case of conditional subjunc- 
tives, I hold that the Latin imperfect 
subjunctive is primarily a past tense, and 1 
am disposed therefore in translating either 
to use English past tenses or to use a phrase 
which may show the dependence of the 
sentence without putting an undue stress on 
the extension of this past action or state 


into the present tense. 
H. J. Rosy. 


I HESITATE about accepting the view put 
forward by Prof. Sale and apparently as- 
sented to by Mr. Roby, that the Romans 
were unconscious of a double use attaching 
to their perfect tense. Are we to consider 
that they did not distinguish between the 
instrumental and the locative uses after 
these had lost their distinctive forms and 
got merged in the ablative? If we hold, 
with Mr. Walker, that the early Latin lan- 
guage had separate forms for the completed 
present and the aorist, the feeling of the 
distinction was likely to survive in the 
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grammatical consciousness. At all events it 
must have revived in later times when all 
educated Romans became familiar with the 
two tenses of the Greek, and were forced to 
find equivalents for them in their transla- 
tions from Greek into Latin. I do not ques- 
tion that Prof. Sale is right in his contention, 
that, in sequence on a ‘perfect absolute’ 
(completed present), the imperfect subjunc- 
tive is more common than the perfect ; but 
it seems to me that this is an irregularity 
caused by the unfortunate loss of the dis- 


tinctive tense-form. The aorist use being 
more common than the perfect use, the 
sequence which strictly belonged to the 
former was extended to the latter by 
analogy ; much in the same way in which 
an imperfect subjunctive is employed to 
express present time in the instances quoted 
by Prof. Sale. Yet no one thinks the 
Romans were unconscious of the difference 
between the present and the imperfect 
tense, 
JosepH B, Mayor. 





NOTES ON 


Prol. 12: nummi is not money in general 
here, but a particular coin, and that a small 
one ; not our American ‘ Mighty Dollar,’ for 
the point is that one needs to drop but a 
trifle into the slot to set such poets going ; 
render ‘nickel’ or ‘red cent’; cf. 2, 51; 
447 ΟΣ 111. In Juv. 14; 139, the con-= 
crete idea of coin is certainly intended, and 
perhaps he means that the more dollars your 
miser has, the more he loves his dimes. 


Sat. 1, 41: an ertt qui uelle recuset. 


The independent use of an in a rhetorical 
question appears to be more common than is 
generally supposed, and than MHarper’s 
Lexicon would allow. In Ovid, for instance, 
(to take an author whose use of am is entirely 
unnoticed in the Lexicon except in two cases 
where it is used for sive), there are seventy- 
nine examples of the word in direct questions. 
Of these fifty-nine are in disjunctive ques- 
tions, in which the first member is expressed 
thirty-five times, and omitted (but easily sup- 
plied from the context) twenty-four times ; 
in the remaining twenty cases av is used 
independently in a rhetorical question, viz. : 
(Riese’s text of 1871-74) I. 1,196 ; 3,559 ; 
7, 582; 13, 34. #. 4, 220; 6, 35, 39, 524. 
UDA Re ol 4 SOLOS Ass Pe Lol, 
AO MOM Serle Date LL 9; 1595. δ. 5) ὃ; ΤᾺ: 
Aldo ἢ 292 δορρῆο. ad Ph. D9, (ef. an 
analogous use of aut in P. 3, 2, 21.) 

In Persius av occurs fourteen times: in 
disjunctive questions with the first member 
expressed five times (2, 19, 26; 3, 27, 61; 
5, 155); supplied from the context twice 
(5, 125; 6, 51); in independent questions 
seven times (1, 41, 87; 3,19; 5, 83, 163, 
164; 6, 63). In all these last seven cases 
an seems intended to force a conclusion from 
the foregoing (Gildersleeve), but it would 
perhaps be difficult to find any such connec- 


PERSIUS. 


tion in the following passages from Ovid, 
viz.: M. 1,196; 3,559; 13,345 1 4; 219% 
Sapph. ad Ph. 59. 

Sat. 1, 101 : lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis. 

Conington (cf. the Schol.), rendering 
corymbis ‘ivy branches,’ supposed that reins 
of ivy are meant, and cited Verg. Aen. 6, 804. 
But corymbus means a cluster of ivy. Bac- 
chantes and ivy at once suggest the thyrsus, 
which was frequently tipped with an ivy 
cluster. The striking Pompeian fresco of a 
Bacchante urging on a Centaur with such a 
thyrsus (Pitt. Ant. d Ercolano, i. p. 135) 
explains, to me at least, the thought of 
Persius. See also a bas-relief in the British 
Museum, figured in Sandys’ Bacchae, p. δῦ, 
although the thyrsus in this appears to be 
tipped with a fir-cone. 

2, 20: Gildersleeve thinks that if Staius 
is an average man, Jones, then the choice is, 
‘which of the two, Jones or Jupiter?’ He 
cites Cic. Até. 16, 14, 1; Fam. 7, 3, 1; and 
Caes. B. G. 5, 44 to prove that quis may be 
used for wter,; but these are all ‘indirect 
questions.’ A better example had been Tac. 
A. 1, 47, quos (of two) igitur anteferret ? a 
direct question im indirect form. But 
Gildersleeve’s premise seems not necessary ; 
the idea is ‘Staius? Why not Staius? Who 
makes a better judge?’ 

2,55: hine tllud subiit: this example is 
not given either by Neue or Lachmann 
(Lucr. 3, 1042) in their collections of similar 
long ultimae. It would fall among those 
which may be accounted for by the following 
caesura. 

2, 69: dicite, pontifices, in SACRO quid facit 
aurum? Here for sacro the cod. Mp. 212 
with eight others has sco ; nine have sacro ; 
the rest sancto, which is printed in Jahn 
(43 and ’68), Biicheler, Conington, and 
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Gildersleeve. The old editions had sacro, 
which I prefer because (1) there are plenty 
of examples of its use for templum (see the 
Lex.), and I find none of sanctum in that 
sense except in Christian writers and the 
Vulgate; (2) sacer properly signifies a place 
consecrated to a divinity (ἱερός), while sanctus 
is any place which must not be disturbed 
(ὅσιος) ; so every sacer locus is also sanctus, 
but the converse does not hold good; (3) 
Persius uses sanctus just below in vs. 73 ; (4) 
he uses sacra, sacro, sacras with the first 
syllable long once each, and once sacrum 
with the first syllable short. 


5, 103: nauem si poscat sibi peronatus arator, 
lucifert rudis. 


The editors here object that a ploughman 
who didn’t know the stars would be ignorant 
of his own trade, and quote Hesiod and 
Vergil to prove it. But Persius wasn’t 
thinking of the gentleman farmer for whom 
those poets wrote; he wants to make his 
ploughman as ignorant as possible : ‘ suppose 
a clodhopper in cowhides, who didn’t know 
what the Morning Star was, should want to 
be pilot?’ None but slaves were ploughmen 
in Persius’ time. 


6, 27: ast wocat officium. 


Under the word αὐ in Harper’s Leaxicon it 
is stated, as on the authority of Jahn, that 
Persius used only the form asf, never at. 


As a matter of fact, Jahn’s own index shows 
twelve instances of αὐ, and but three of ast. 
(The Lew. further states that as¢ is found in 
old laws, but omits to say that in them it 
frequently means and if; cf. F. D. Allen, 
Remnants of Early Latin, nos. 166, 185, 205). 
Besides the above passage, Persius used ast 
in S. 2, 39 and 6, 74, in both these places 
before vowels. In fact, L. Miiller (ὦ. 7. m. 
Ῥ. 394) pointed out that this was the regular 
rule in the classic poets ; he found but seven 
instances (besides ours), in which ast stood 
before a consonant. From these the new 
edition of Juvenal (Bucheler) strikes out 
S. 14, 216, on account of lack of MS. evi- 
dence, leaving no instance in satire except 
the one before us, I may remark that this 
also was avoided by the reading in cod. Mp. 
115 (= cod. P. of Juvenal), awocat or 
aduocat ; it is true, however, that the same 
hand corrected this for the usual reading. 
I should be inclined to restore aduocat 
officiwm here, meaning ‘a case of charity 
calls for my help, could I find an example 
of the ‘absolute’ use of the word in this 
sense. The omission of at would be no 
objection (cf. 6, 64, deest aliquid summae), 
nor do I feel that Juvenal’s s¢ wocat officiwm 
(9, 239) makes it impossible to believe that 
Persius used aduocat. 


Morris H. Morgan. 
Harvard University. 





OLD-LATIN PALIMPSEST OF THE ACTS AND APOCALYPSE. 


In his careful notice of Mr. White’s 
Munich Latin Gospels in the Classical 
Review for December Dr. T. K. Abbott calls 
attention to M. Omont’s publication of the 
contents of two palimpsest leaves from an 
Old-Latin Apocalypse in 1883, and his ex- 
pressed intention of performing the same 
office for ten similar leaves from the Acts, 
all forming part of a MS. in the National 
Library at Paris. It is hardly surprising 
that even so well informed a scholar as Dr. 
Abbott has overlooked two articles on the 
same twelve leaves by the late Augustus 
Van Sittart, buried as they are in old volumes 
of the Journal of Philology (ii. 240 ff. [1869] ; 
iv. 219 7. [1872] ). Having been asked by me 
to look for the MS. from which Sabatier had 
printed Old-Latin readings of Acts ili and iv, 
Mr. Van Sittart succeeded with M. Claude’s 
help in finding their source in ‘ Lat. 6400 G’ 
of the National Library. On his first visit 


he deciphered twelve more or less complete 
pages of the Acts, from which he published 
a copious selection of various readings ; and 
subsequently he added a transcript of three 
pages of the Apocalypse. In the table of 
notation for newly discovered Old-Latin 
MSS. at p. 5 of the Appendix to W. H., 
The New Testament in the Original Greek, 1 
included this Paris MS. under the two heads 
Acts (African) and Apocalypse (African) in 
the following shape,‘ Fragmenta Regia, 
V or VI: Van Sittart’: and ἢ is cited in 
the notes on Apoc. i. 5, 20; and ought to 
have been added to g in the note on viii. 13. 
The ‘African’ character of the text is like- 
wise mentioned in §116 of the Introduction. 
The fourth page of the Apocalypse ‘seemed ’ 
to Mr. Van Sittart ‘hopeless: at least,’ he 
said, ‘it must be left for sharper eyes, 
assisted it may be by photography.’ Of 
this page M. Omont says ‘scriptura pene 
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omnino deleta est et lectu difficillima : photo- 
graphica tamen arte adhibita pars legi 
potuit’; and accordingly we are indebted 
to him for the greater part of the contents, 
as also for a few additional syllables of the 
other pages. But the continuous text of 
the Acts, as far as I know, has not yet 
appeared. 

As regards the class of Latin biblical 
MSS. to which the Codex Monacensis should 
be assigned, I may be allowed to express 
full concurrence in Dr. Abbott’s implied 
approval of Mr. White’s results (p. 313, 
col. 2), which at once confirm and limit the 
ascription of this MS. to the ‘ Italian’ class 
by Tiscbendorf (N. T. of 1859, p. ccxlv), 
Dr. Westcott (Dict. of Bible [1863] iti. 
1694) and myself. Previous to Mr. White’s 
publication the only accessible evidence as 


to the MS., in addition to Tischendorf’s 
brief description, consisted in his citation 
of its testimony for Greek variants, the 
Latin being added for a few words and 
phrases only. Thus what happened to be 
known of the MS. till about a year ago was 
precisely that element of it which Mr. 
White has now verified as ‘Italian.’ Nearly 
all the Latin text was unpublished, and it is 
in the Latinity that Mr. White finds no 
considerable departure from the ‘ European’ 
standards. What Mr. White has virtually 
proved is this, that an ‘Italian’ reviser, in 
doctoring a ‘Kuropean’ Latin text, might 
sometimes be content to introduce the 
changes needed to produce correspondence 
with a fresh Greek text, without going on 
to polish or otherwise alter the Latinity. 

Ἐς J. A. Hort. 


NOTES UPON GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 


MopENA. 


In the spring of this year (1888) I visited 
Modena for the purpose of collating two 
MSS. of the Homeric Hymns which were 
known to exist there; and the interest of 
the collection generally induced me to in- 
spect the other Greek MSS. preserved in 
the Regia Biblioteca Estense. To these two 
tasks I was able to give from February 27 
to March 10: and while I plead the exi- 
gencies of time in excuse for the deficiencies 
of this catalogue, | am the more bound to 
acknowledge the courtesy of Signor Luigi 
Rossi, librarian of the Estense, and his 
most obliging assistant, to whose kindness 
I owe the bare possibility of covering so 
large a collection in so short a time. The 
history of the Estense collection yet remains 
to be written: for whoever should attempt 
it a first requisite would be the examina- 
tion of the extensive series of Latin and 
Mediaeval MSS.—a task which lay outside 
my sphere ; the main outlines, on the other 
hand, are well known. A convenient and 
continuous account is contained in a publica- 
tion issued by the authorities of the library 
in 1873, entitled Cennz storici della Biblioteca 
Estense in Modena: con appendice di docu- 
mentt, Modena. Tipogr. Capelli, 1873. The 
basis of this is a history of the library 
written by Antonio Lombardi (librarian 
from 1814-47) and preserved in manuscript. 
It adds however nothing of moment to what 
was already to be found in Tiraboschi (e.g. 
Storia della Lett. Ital. ed. 1823, V. 167, 8, 


VII. 36-48, 216-18). It appears probable 
that a collection of books existed at the 
court of the Marchesi d’ Este at Ferrara as 
early as the twelfth century ; the first men- ~ 
tions of Greek manuscripts occur in two 
documents adduced on p. vi. n. of Cenni 
Storict : one, a catalogue of 1436, gives two 
Greek MSS., the other of 1467 gives four. 
But in the province of Greek the collection 
will have been scanty till the time of the 
Duke Alfonso II. whose reign began in 
1559. Letters of the years 1560 and 1561, 
from the ambassador at Venice, Girolamo 
Falletti, relative to the ordering and purchase 
of MSS., are given in Tiraboschi, Stor. d. 
Lett. It. ed. 1791, VII. p. 229, and it is easy 
to recognise in the numerous MSS. written 
in Venice about the year 1560, especially 
by Andreas Darmarius (see Jndex), some of 
the books thus ordered by Alfonso. In his 
reign also, it is natural to assume that the 
large portion of the library of Alberto Pio 
of Carpi came into the Estense, soon to 
migrate to within a few miles of its old 
resting-place. The transference of the court 
and library from Ferrara to Modena took 
place in 1598; and from that time no 
material additions in the way of Greek 
appear to have been made (a donation of 
329 MSS. among which are some in Greek, 
in 1805, is mentioned on p. xxxiii.). After 
suffering many vicissitudes of situation 
within the ducal palace, the library was 
lately moved to a convenient set of rooms 
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in the Albergo Arti, at the west end of the 
town. The MS. catalogue of Greek manu- 
scripts now in use is based upon a fuller 
catalogue made by the Abbate Gabardi, 
vice-librarian from 1780 to 1790. 

In Documento I. of Cenns Storict, under 
the head of ‘Codici Greci,’ is a useful but 
not exhaustive list of the more valuable 
Greek MSS. in the library. I have com- 
pared my notes carefully with this catalogue, 
but even after a second visit to Modena 
there remain a good many points of diver- 
gence ; these I have been careful to note 
where they occur. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
the collection is that which was, as I have 
already stated, ouce in the possession of 
Alberto Pio, count of Carpi, and which 
itself was in great measure composed of the 
library of Giorgio Valla of Piacenza, For 
this celebrated person it may be sufficient 
to refer to the short account in Tiraboschi, 
Storia d. Lett. Ital. ed. 1823, p. 1564 sq., 
and for Pio to the Biblioteca Modenese LV. 
p. 156 sq.1 The question of the way in 
which so large a part of Pio’s library entered 
the Estense must be held to be still un- 
solved, in spite of the ingenious hypothesis 
of the author of Cenni storict, Ὁ. xiv. note. 
Two MSS. now in the Estense can be iden- 
tified as having formed part of the library 
of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio, nephew of Alberto: 
viz. the MS. of Epictetus, now numbered 
IL. A. 10 (see Upton’s Hpict. London, 1741 
—not 1739—praef., printed at length in 
Tiraboschi, Bibl. Mod. 1.5.) seen in the year 
1548, and the Clement ITI. Ὁ. 7, which 
Petrus Victorius in the preface to the edition 
of 1550 says he used in constructing his 
text: it had been lent to Marcellus Cervinus 
by ‘Rodulphus Pius antistes Carpensis—e 
bibliotheca quam a majoribus suis doctis- 
simis viris ac maximis virtutibus insignibus 
accepit.’2 It is to be hoped that documentary 
evidence still exists, and will be produced, 


1 The history of one of Valla’s most famous MSS. 
(not to be found in the Estense) is traced by Heiberg, 
Philologus, vol. xlii. p. 421 sq. A list of some of 
his MSS. seen by Janus Lascaris at Venice is given 
from Vat. graec. 1412 by Miiller, Centralbi. f. Biblio- 
thekswesen I. p. 333 sq. I regret not to have seen 
an article by the librarian Cavedoni on the collections 
of Valla and Pio, in the Memorie di Keligione, di 
Morale ὁ di Letteratura, ser. iii. tom. xvil. p. 212, 
Modena, 1854. 

2 It is true that Cavedoni, ap. Clem. Alex. ed. 
Dindorf, Oxon. 1869, praef. p. vil., thought that 
another MS. of Clement was here in question ; but 
the number of early MSS. of Clement is not large, 
and the absence of Pio’s ex-libris so easily accounted 
for that, till more decisive evidence is forthcoming, 
the Modena MS. may be taken to be that used by 
Vettori. 


of the entry of these and other books into the 
Estense. For those of the MSS. of Valla and 
Pio that found their way into other collections, 
there is a tolerably clear chain of evidence : 
οἵ, Ambrogio Morando praef. to August. 
Steuchii opera. Venet. 1591, Card. Stefano 
Borgia, Anecdot. Litter. Romae, 1773, ap. 
Tiraboschi, Bibl. Mod. 1.6. and Nolhac, Fulvio 
Orsini, p. 168, note. 

The Estense as it stands contains 253 
Greek manuscripts; I have here mentioned 
only such of them as appeared of interest, 
whether literary or palaeographical ; two 
omissions however have been made of some- 
what greater extent—the commentators on 
Aristotle (paene innumert as Montfaucon 
found them, Diar. Ital. p. 33), which I am 
glad to leave in the hands of Professor 
Vitelli of Florence, and a number of six- 
teenth-century copies of minor medical works 
of Galen and Hippocrates. These and other 
codices will be included in the long-intended 
printed catalogue of the Biblioteca Estense 
which all scholars must hope may soon be 
given to the world.? 

It is convenient to add here a note upon 
the library of Reggio in Emilia. It is well 
known that the celebrated library of the 
monastery of Santo Spirito has recently been 
incorporated with the Biblioteca Municipale. 
The authorities there allowed me to inspect 
the MS. catalogue of the 5. Spirito library, 
although, as they informed me, the eccle- 
siastical books from it had by agreement 
been given tothe Chapter Library in Reggio. 
The only titles however in the catalogue 
that had a Greek look were ‘Tatianus 
contra Graecos, grece MS.’ and ‘ Athenagoras 
in 4to MS.’: these books were not to be 
found, but on looking at the catalogue of 
the Bibl. Estense, I soon identified them 
with MS. No. 247, once the property of 
Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola. 
In the Biblioteca Municipale at Reggio are 
late MSS. of the following Latin authors— 
Ovid, Propertius, Terence and Probus. 


], (ii. A. 1) EVANGELISTERIUM : membr. 7 x5 in, 
ff. circ. 150, 20 11. on page, saec. x. exeuns. Small 
minuscule mostly below line. Illuminated. 

9, (ii. A. 2) MiscetL, AGAPETUS Dirac. AD 
Jusrin., Lucrant SoLorcista, JOANN. ΒΟΤΑΝΊΙΟΥΤΛΕ 
CARMINA, PSELLUS DE DIV. MYST. οἷο. : chart. 7 x ὃ 
in. ff. circ. 200, 5860. xv.—xvi. On ἢ. 9 vers. n 
παροῦσα βίβλος θεοῦ εὐποιία ἐστιν ἐμοῦ τοῦ θεοκλήτου. 
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5, (ii. A. 5) EVANGELIA QUATTUOR : membr. 63 x 5 
in. ff. 225, 20 lines on f., saec. xv. : in archaising hand, 
copied from exemplar resembling cod. 1. In perfect 
preservation. 

G. (ii. A. 6) ANONYMI LOCI COMMUNES, arranged 
under headings : chart. 5} x 4 in. saec. xv.-xvi. Small 
and faded hand. 

9, (ii, A. 9) EVANGELIA: membr. 6 x 43 in. saec. 
xiii.—xiv., unpaged. At end: πλήρωσας εἶπον δόξα σοι 
ὁ θσ ἀμήν. 

10, (ii. A. 10) Arran Diss. Eptcr. (ff. 1-333) Tr. 
Locr. DE NAT. MUND. (ff. 336--868): chart. 6 x din. ff. 
369, 21 ll. on f., saec. xv. (cire. 1484). On f. 333 vers. 
subscription to Arrian, πεπλήρωται σὺν θεῷ τὰ τοῦ ἀρρια- 
νοῦ τῶν ἐπικτήτου διατριβῶν. Atend, on fly-leaf, Liber 
hie seriptus δ manu clarissimi viri dni Matthaer 
camarioti constantinopolitant : quem mihi dono dedit 
Anno dni M°ceee Lexx iii praeceptor ille optimus, Last 
three words in a different hand, and there follows an 
erasure of three or four words more. Below, onsame page, 
crossed out, Γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα ἔστι τὸ βιβλίον. Νο 
trace of Alberto Pio, but the front fly-leaves are 
perished. Cf. Arrian diss. epict. ed. Upton, Londin. 
1741 praef. and Tiraboschi Bibl. Moden. iv. p. 162, 
whence the incorrect form Camarottus has found its 
way into Gardthausen. (The note is not, as is stated 
in ‘ Cenni Storici,’ written in Greek. ) 

11. (ii. A. 11) ErorEMATA CHRYSOLORAE : membr. 
53 x 33 in. ff. 100, 13 ll. on page. F. 84 v. τῷ 
συντελεστῇ τῶν καλῶν θεῶ χάρις ματθαῖος σεβαστὸς 
λαμποῦδης ὁ πελοποννήσιος. 

19. (ii. A. 12) 5. Maximus DE CARITATE, οἷο. : 
membr. 51x 4. ff. 135, 26 lL, small minuscule below 
the line, saec. xi.-xii. Written by two hands, the first 
of which is upright and handsome, and largely in- 
fluenced by tachygraphy : the second, from f. 57 rect., 
is far more frequently abbreviated, but follows the 
ordinary system. At the end, four pp. of rude xii.— 
xiii. saec. hand, written on apparently ancient uncial 
palimpsest of Epistles. 

17, Gii. A. 2) chart. 82 χ 54in. ff. 70, 18 1]. to p., 
A.D. 1469, contains ARISTOPHANES’ Puiurus, begins 
at v. 218 (ff. 1—297.) ; Nuses (307.—70r.), with 
glosses and a few marginal scholia. 

subscriptions ; f. 29 v., end of Plutus: ἐπλὶροθὶ τὸ 
μέσον τοῦ βιβλίου ἐν μὶνὶ paptiw > wpa € τοῦ ἔτουσ 
ςτοίζινδ...(1.469). 

f. 70 v. beside prayers etc., ἐτελειώθη τῶ παρῶν 
βιβλίον ἐν μίνη μαρτί is ὥρα iB oT ¢ wd B τέλος εἵλη- 
φεν πυκτὶς τέρμα τοῦ θεοδόρου ἐτελειώθη ὑπαροῦσα 
δέλτος καὶ βιβλίον καμοῦ τοῦ θεωδορου. 
at the bottom ἃ monocondylion. 

_ It appears therefore that the Clouds took ten days 
in writing. 

19, (iii. A. 5) chart. ὃ x 6 in. saec. xv.-xvi. Contains 
different books: (1) Io. CHRysostT. LITURGIA, Greek 
and Latin; (2) in Latin: Rirus MISSAE CALDEORUM 
MARONITARUM AB AMBROSIO TRANSLATI: swbscrip- 
tion: ‘ Laelius Garussus xxiii. Augusti MDxvij.’ (3) 
ARMENIAN MISSAL: a subscription in Latin, with 
date meccee 19, oct. 24, by David Bishop of the 
Armenians who are in Cyprus (seen by Montfaucon. Le. 
p. 81 ‘ codex recens liturgiarum Graece ete. ’) 

91, (iii. A. 7) VARIA GRAMMATICA: chait. 8x6 
in. ff. 62, 24 ll on p. At beginning, ᾿Αλβέρτου πίου 
καρπαίων ἄρχοντος κτῆμα: on f. 21 v. (blank), γεώργιος 
οὐάλλα πλακεντῖνος ἔγραψε : a hand, app. Valla’s own, 
hasaltered οὐάλλα into βάλλας. The same subscription 
recurs on ff. 30 v., 3887: at the end γεώργιος 6 βάλλας 
πλακεντῖνος ἐξέγραψε ἑαυτῶι καὶ τοῖς φίλοις κοινὰ γάρ 
τὰ τῶν φίλων ὡς πυλάδης παρὰ τῷ εὐριπίδῃ ἔφη. 

QQ, (iii. A. 8) GRAMMATICA : chart. 81 x 6in. ff. 
98, 24]]. 

ff, 1—72 HELIopoRUS IN ΘΙΟΝΎΒΙΙ ARTEM. 


73—83 GREG. CORINTH. DE DIALECTIS. 

84—97 ANON. DE DECLINAT. NOMINUM MASC. 

93, (iii. A. 9) Simeon THESSALONICENSIS, 
NIcOLAUS CABASILAS, DE MUSICA: chart. 8} x 54 in. 
ff. 95, 2211. saec. xv. 

94, (iii. A. 10) AsTRoNomICA, ProcLus, PHILO- 
ponus: chart. unpaged, 8 x 54 in. saec xv. Extensive 
notes, marginal and at end, in Valla’s hand. 

96, (iii. A. 12) Const. LASCARIS ALI GRAMMAT. 
chart. 8x 5 in. ff. cire 50. saec. xv : in various hands. 
Notes and extracts in Valla’s hand. At end on flyleaf : 
Γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα τὸ βιβλίον. 

(Librarian’s note on a loose 5110 said the book be- 
longed to Alberto Pio, but I could not find the 
evidence. ) 

97, (iii. A. 18) ARISTOPHANIS PLuTus (ff. 1—52), 
Nupes (54-114): chart. 8 x 54. ff. 114, 1211. saec. xv. 
Interlinear glosses. Nubes begin at v. 50: f. 52 τέλος 
τοῦ πρώτου, f. 114 τέλος τῶν δύο δραμάτων. 

98, (iii. A. 14) ΑΒΙΒΤΟΡΗΑΝΙΒ PLuTus (ff. 3-43), 
Nupes (45—97) : chart. 8x 54in. ff. 100, quaternions 
numbered at front, 14 11. Interlinear glosses and con- 
siderable scholia. 

Subscriptions : at beginning τοῦ ἐπιφανοῦς ἄρχοντος 
ἀλβέρτου πίου τὸ βιβλίον. f. 2 vers. δημητρίου καὶ 
εὐφημίας : τοῦ πανιδιώτου. at end : Γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα 
ἐστι τὸ βιβλίον. 

31. (iii. A. 17) chart. 8 x 54 in. ff. 9, 21 11. muti- 
lated at end. 

Contains ff. 1—19 Crton. EPISTOLAE. 

21—27 Musarus Hero AND LEANDER. 

29—91 Prolegomenato ARISTOPHANES and scholia 
to Puur. and Nuses. Librarian’s note ascribes the 
collection to Musurus. Note on f. 337. εἰς τὴν 
γέννησιν τῆς θκου ἀφικόμην ὧδε. 

93. (iii. A. 19) Grore. Copinus, NIcEPHORUS 
CALLIXTUS, HISTORICA. chart 8x5 in. ff. cire. 70, 
22 1]. ἃ. 1541. Atend: ἐτελειώθη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίων 
διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ νικολ. βαρέλη ἔτι ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν σάρκου 
οἰκονομίας τοῦ κυρ. ἡμῶν w XT αφμα ἐν μηνὶ νοεμβρίω A 
οσ 


y ιδ, perhaps a brother of Basilius Varelis, of whose 
writing a specimen is given by M. Omont (Fac-similés 
des MSS. grecs &c. 1887) : ef. Legrand, Bibliographie 
Hellénique i. p. 273, and see MS. No. 108 : the book 
may perhaps have been written at Venice. . 

34, (iii. A. 20) chart. 8 x 53 in. ff. circ. 80. saec. 
XV. 

TneEocritus (part) ine. 11. v. 11. 

PHILOSTRATUS IMAGINES. 

PINDAR OL. (part). 

36. (iii. A. 22) 5. Joann. DAMASC. DE FIDE 
ORTHODOXA : membr. 8 x 5 in. ff. 24, 29 1]. saec. xii. 
(not xiii. as Catalogue): small handsome minus- 
cule. 

In the middle of this are stuck, loose, 10 leaves of 
a vellum MS., 7x5 in. saec. perh. xi. : said in the 
Catalogue to be Ammonius on Porphyry’s Isagoge : 
but to judge from the contents, part of an astronomi- 
cal treatise by a Christian. Perhaps the last quinion 
of some MS. 

37, (iii. A. 23) PsatreR. Membr. 7 x 5 Tet 
cire. 200, 13 11. Large archaising hand, saec. xv, not, 
as Cat., x. Illuminations in the early style. 

At beginning ᾿Αλβέρτου πίου καρπαίων ἄρχοντος 
κτήμα. 

38, (ii. B. 1) ΑΒΙΒΤΟΤ. ΒΤΉΙΟΒ. Chart. 93 x 6 in. 
ff. 99, 12 quaternions+3, signed front and back, saec. 
xv.: well written, marginal notes. At beginning 
᾿Αλβέρτου πίου καρπαίων ἄρχοντος κτῆμα. ‘Olim 
Georgii Vallae,’ Catalogue ; but I did not find the in- 
scription. Late note at beginning ‘ Aristotelis Eth. 
Nic. libri x. eum aliquot Pottillii marginalibus.’ 


39, (ii. B. 2) chart. 916} in. ff. 215, quaternions 
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numbered back and front, 25 ll.: in different 
hands. 
Contains : ff. 1—49 PHALARIDIS Epp. 


51—62 Brut Epp. 

63—67 Dion. HAL. IUDIC. DE ANTY. SCRIPTT. 

70—100 NicANDRI THERIACA, with scholia. 

101—132 OrpHEI ARGONAUTICA. 

134—215 SopHoctis ANTIGONE, with interlinear 
glosses. 

At beginning ἀλβέρτου πίου καρπαίων ἄρχοντος κτῆμα, 
here, and at end, Γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα ἐστι τὸ 
βιβλίον. 

40. (i. B. 3) ΑΒΙΟΒΌΜ comm. IN ProLEMAEUM, 
PauLus ALEX. DE GEN. MUNDI: chart. 9 x 6 in., 
gatherings of 14 numbered in front. 

At beginning τοῦ ἐπιφανοῦς ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτου τὸ 
βιβλίον. 

At end Γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα ἐστὶ τὸ βιβλίον. 

4], (ii. B. 4) Scholia to ΞΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ : chart. 8 x 6 in. 
ff. 199, saee. xv. : well written and preserved. 

44, (ii. B. 7) ANON. GRAMMATICA, PHOCYLIDES 
τὰ λεγόμενα apyupa: chart. 9x 54 in. ff. circ. 50, 27 
ll. After Phocylides, besides a monocondylion ending 
in ἀμήν, the date ἔτους s rér, 1.6. 1455: the third 
figure is erased but was probably é. 

45, (ii. B. 8) Dion. AREOP. DE COELESTI HIERARCH. 
etc. with lexicon to words in Dio: chart. 84 x 6 in. 
ff. 155, 24 1]. saec. xv. 

On blank leaf at end: μηνὶ ὀκτωβρ. ς- ἐμάθαμεν πῶς 
ἐπάσαδ(!)τὰ δύο καράβια τὰ βενετικὰ oi(?)povares εἰς τὰ 
στροφάδια. 

46, Gi. B. 9) ΝΊΘΕΡΗ. BLEMMIDA, FRAGMENT ON 
Loaic, Prat. PHAEDO, THEOPHRASTUS τῶν μετὰ τὰ 
φυσικά, PRocLuS on EUCLID : chart. saec. xv. 84 x 5, 
written by different hands. 


47, (ii. B. 10) THEoport GAZAE γραμματικῆς 
εἰσαγωγῆς libri iv.: chart. xv. saec. 8x7, ff. 133, 
uinions, 


49, (ii. B. 12) MatrHarus CAMARIoTUS, GRAMMAR: 
εἰσαγωγὴ cis THY γραμματικὴν ἐπιτομώτερον ἐκδοθεῖσα 
καὶ σαφέστερον ὑπὸ τοῦ σοφωτάτου καὶ λογιωτάτου 
κυρίου ματθαίου τοῦ καμαριώτου : chart. saec. ΧΥ. 
84x 54, 241]. ff. 54. 

On last page, Γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα ἐστι τὸ βιβλίον. 

I could not find the name of ‘Giorgio Virgizio 
Ritimneo,’ who is said in the ‘ Cenni Storici? to have 
been the first possessor of this MS.1 He would doubt- 
less be a member of the family of the well-known 
Angelus Vergecius. 

51, (ii. B. 14) ARaATus PHAENOMENA (ff. 1—53), 
Homerri Hymnt xii. (55-64), Hustop THEOGON. (65- 
99), Hes. Scurum Her. (100-117), Lycopur. ALEX. 
(118-189), PrinDAR Ou. Nem. (190-264): chart. xv. 
ff. 264, 85 x 6. 

At beginning and end, repeated, the names of 
Valla and Alberto Pio: Valla’s name is crossed out 
where it first occurs, the second inscription relating 
to Alberto takes this form—aaBéprou πίου κρατοῦν- 
TOS κάρπου καὶ σοφωτάτου ἐστι τὸ βιβλίον. 

This MS. is known as J. among the MSS. of the 
Homeric Hymns: see the edition of Abel (Prag, 
1885), or that now forthcoming by Prof. A. Goodwin, 
for which the MS. has been recollated. 

58, (iii. B. 1) ARIstorpHANES, PLurrus (ff. 2—56), 
CLoups (58-116): chart. saec, xv. ff. 121,11 ll., 9x6, 
quaternions numbered on first f. These are scholia 
and interlinear glosses, 

54, (iii. B. 2) PLuraArcH ApoputH. Lac., Arist. 
περὶ ἀρετῆς, EPISTLES of DioamNnrs Cyn., CRATES, 
CuHIon, ANACHARSIS, APOLLONIUS, HIPPocRATES, 
al. : chart. xv. 84x54, begins with 11th (απ εσπῖθτς 


1 1 see that ms. Vat. Pal. 90 belonged to him :— 
γεωργίου τοῦ κυρίου τοῦ Bepytr ov (Steve nson. ) 


At end: yewpyiov τοῦ βάλλα ἔστι τοῦτο βιβλίον, 
and there are marginalia in his hand. Beneath is 
pasted a strip of paper bearing the words τοῦ ἐπιφανοῦς 
ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτου πίου Td βιβλίον, perhaps taken from 
the front fly-leaves, now lost. 


55, (iii. B. 3) Synesrus, Epp., EuNApivs, LIBANIUS, 


ORATT., GEORG. LECAPENUS, ANDRONIC. ZARIDAS, 
Erp.: chart. xiv. 8 x 6, ff. cire. 300, 40 ll., written in 


a small hand. f. 81, at the end of Synesius, γεωργίου 
τοῦ βάλλα τὸ βιβλίον, crossed out, and beneath, 
ἀλβέρτου πίου ἄρχοντος καρπαίων τὸ βιβλίον. Valla’s 
subscription recurs at the end of Andronicus Zaridas. 
I did not see either of the inscriptions given in ‘ Cenni 
Storici,’ one of which, of the year 1372, makes the 
monk Theophanes owner of the book, but they may 
well be there, There are several erased subscriptions. 
(Montfaucon, l.c. p. 32). 


56, (ii. B. 4) Nicomep. Greras. Instivr. ARIST., 
Evcuip Eem.: chart. xiv. 84x5. I did not find 
the names of Valla and Alberto, given in ‘ Cenni 
Storici,’ 

57, (iii. B. 5) Constant. LAsScARIs, DE NOMINE 
ET VERBO lib. tertius, DE SYNTAX! lib. sec. (ff. 2— 
49): Greg. CYPRIUS SERMON ON S. GEORGE, GEMIST. 
ῬΙΒΤΗΟ extr. from Strabo: chart. xv. 84x54. F. 
497. in the same hand as text : κονσταντῖνος συνέταξεν 


ev μέσση ἔτει ἀπὸ θεογονίας abES, τὰ δὲ ἑπόμενα εἰσὶν 
ἐν τῷ τετυπωμένῳ πρώτῳ. On the last f. but one, in 
a nearly illegible hand, éree ¢7¢ [1482] μαρτιο 1 
ΡΥ δοῦς eyeveto ulos μου ρηωσυιλυιοσ (3). At beg. 
and end Valla’s usual signature, crossed out at beg. 5 
at beg. Pio’s. The MS. may apparently be dated be- 
tween the years 1476, that of the first edition of 
Lascaris’ Grammar, and 1482: cf. Legrand, Bibl. 
Hell. i. pp. 1 and 15, and the colophon to the edition 
of 1490 given on page 16. I regret that I have no 
note as to whether, as the writer of ‘Cenni Storici’ 
asserts, the first part of the MS. is written by 
Valla. 

58. (iii. B. 6) MoscHoroutus, THEODOs., PSELLUS 


al. gram.: chart. 85 x 53, in various hands, ἃ. 
1449, hae 

At end: εἰς αυμθ ἐγράφη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον. 

At beg.: τοῦ πολυκράτους ἀλβέρτου κτῆμα. No 
mention of Valla. 

59, (ii. B. 7) VARIORUM GRAMMATICA ET 


RHETORICA, LUCIAN. DIAL. ., THEOPH. CHARACT. 
etc.: chart. xv. 8 x 6, ff. cire. 200, in various hands. 

At beg. Valla’s inscription, crossed out, at end that 
of Alberto οἷ 

60. (iii. 
δὲ, 241]. 

At beg. τὸ παρὸν πεντηκοστάριον, eve ἐμοῦ ζαχαρίου 
τοῦ μέγαγιάννη. 

At the end are inserted 29 ff. of another MS. larger 
in size, being part of a Pentecostarium or Synaxarium, 
as a librarian’s note in MS. says. 

61. (iii. B. 9) VARIA MEDICA, chart. xv. 84x 6, ff. 
97, quaternions, 22 1]., all in one hand. 

‘At beg. τοῦ ἐπιφανοῦς ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτου τὸ βιβ- 
λίον ; the writer of this inscription, evidently Pio’s 
librarian, has here and in many other books added 
a table of contents. At end, ,Valla’s usual signa- 
ture. 

62, (iii. B. 10) Consranr. HARMENOPOULUS, alii 
iuristici, chart. 84x 5, ff. cire. 200, a. 1393. 

At end: ἐτελειώθη τὸ παρὸν μηνὶ ἰουλλ. 
ἔτους ς- τᾶ. 

Below this, in another hand, ἃ subscription illegible 
but evidently the same as that on the next blank page 
but one, viz. :— 

εἰς apta [1561] μηνὶ Γεναρίου ¢ N ιβ ἀγώρασα τοῦτο 
βιβλίον ἀποῦ τὸν αὐχώνα ἐγὼ ἀντώνιος καλοσύνας υἷος 


8) PENTECOSTARIUM, chart. xv. 83 x 


Kd wd. ἃ 
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τοῦ malrpds] γεωργίου καλοσύνα. In Latin: Anto. 
calossina fios (?) pap (sic) calossi. There follow some 
more dates in different hands. 

63. (iii. B. 11) Dion. PERiecEr., AELIAN VAR. 
Hist., Hestop. Op. Di., THEOGNIS, γνωμολογία, 
HomERI BATRACHOMYOMACHI4 (15 pages from a 
printed book) : chart. xv. ff. cire. 200. 

68, (ii. C. 1) Dion. Hau. DE DEMosTH. SING. VI 
DICEND., AD AMMAEUM, AD CN. Pomp., DE THUC. 
HIST. IuDICc.: chart. xv.-xvi. 10x 7: well preserved, 
but mut. at beginning, and with many lacunas in the 
text. 

70, (ii. C. 8) CHRYsostom opuscULA, chart. 93 x 
6, xv. 

At beginning : τοῦ ἀντωνίου σικελου τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον. 

Beneath : γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα τοῦτο τὸ βιβλίον ἔστι. 

At top of text: ἀλβέρτου πίου καρπαίων ἄρχοντος 
κτῆμα. 

-+ On last ἢ, : Ant. panormita. 

71. (ii. C. 4) Synaxarium. Membr. 94 x 7, 2 
columns, ff. cire. 300, quaternions signed back and 
front, saec. xi. A flowing minuscule hand below the 
line, text a good deal abbreviated, many marginal 
notes in contemporary hand. Stichometrical notes. 
Ona blank page facing the text are some verses in 
uncial, the first of which runs γέγραφα δέλτῳ yewpylos 
ἀχρεῖος. 

72, (ii. C. 5) Bastuir ALIORUMQUE ἨΟΜΙΙΙΛΕ. 
Membr. xi. 94 x 7, ff. circ. 200, quaternions signed 
back and front, 24 1]. Fluent minuscules below the 
line. 

73, (ii. C. 6) EVANGELISTARIUM. Uncial, app. of 
the early xth century. Membr. 94 x 6, ff. 292, 21 Il. 
Thick vellum, letters upright and square, upon the 
line. Gatherings of 8, unsigned, ruled on the hair 
side. Corrections and marginal notes in various hands, 
uncial and minuscule. Breathings &c. in red. From 
the form of the letters one would be inclined with 
Montfaucon (Diar. Ital. p. 31), to put the MS. in 
the viiith century, but a reference in the Calendar 
(first found by the librarian Cavedoni) to the death of 
a wife of Leo VI. (ἃ. 892) seems decisive for the 
later date. 

44, (ii. C. 7) EvcHoLocium For Marcu, APRIL, 
May. Membr. 947, ff. circ. 300, 32 1]. 5860. x.—xi. 
Good medium-sized minuscule, usually below the 
line, but sometimes above or cut by it. 

Under the date April 7, τι αυτι nuepa εκυμιθι 
θεοδορος. 

75. (ii. C. 8) VARIA GRAMMATICA ET RHETORICA, 
including IsocratEs AD Drm. ET Nicoct., and 
Lystas’ EprIrapHius: chart. xv. 94x 63, ff. circ. 100, 
24 ll. in various hands: at the end of a Summary of 
Hephaestion, γεώργιος ὁ βάλλα πλακεντῖνος ἔγραψε. 
At beg. Alberto Pio’s name, at the end Valla’s. 

76, (ii. C. 9) ARISTOTLE OPERA VARIA MINORA, 
PACHYMERES QUAEST. MECHAN.: chart. xv. 9x 64, 
22 ll. f. circ. 100. Said in ‘Cenni Storici’ to be 
written by Michael Suliardus, but the subscription 
escaped me ; cf. No. 85. | Alberto Pio’s name at the 
beginning, no trace of Valla’s. 

97. (ii. C. 10) Scholia to APoLL. Ruop.: chart. xv. 
94 x 64, ff. 148, quinions signed back and front: on 
the second fly-leaf, yewpyiov τοῦ βάλλα ἐστὶ τὸ βιβ- 
λίον, and there are notes in hishand. No sign of Pio’s 
name. 

82, (ili. C. 3) Gkorcius Cyprius Epist.: chart. 
xv. 9x6, ff. cire. 200. 

At end, in hand of text, + 6 ἐν διακόνοις θεοῦ ἐλά- 
χιστος γεώργιος ὃ μυσχαμπρ.} 








1 Fabricius Bibl. Graec. ed. 1809, xii. p. 46 gives 
an account of a Georgius Moschampar, apparently an 
ancestor of this scribe χαρτοφύλαξ τῆς ἐκκλησίας in 
the 13th century. 


+ ἀνάθεμα τῶ διαβάλλοντι ταύτην τὴν ὑπογραφὴν 
καὶ ἐάν τις αὐτὴν ὡς νῦν φησιν ὃ μοσχαμπρ ἐκακούρ- 
γήσειεν. 

Also: hie liber est mei Benedicti de Onctariis de 
Vincentie Seeretarii Serenissmi dm Regis Jerusalem 
Cipri et Armenie ct. M.cccclij. 


84, (iii. C. 5) ‘ ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE TRES : 
codex chart. in 4to. saec. xv.’ : missing. 

85, (iii. C. 6) VARIA ASTRONOMICA : chart. xv. 
9x 64, ff. 103, 22 11., well written. Atend: τέλος 
τῷ συντελεστῆῇ τῶν καλῶν θεῶ χάρις θεοῦ τὸ δῶρον καὶ 
πόνος μιχαήλου σουλίαρδον τοιγαροῦν ἐκ χώρας τῶν 
ἀργείων. 

At beginning, Alberto Pio’s name; at the end, 
Valla’s. 


87, (iii. C. 8) Scholia to SopnociEs, to THEO- 
criTus, to Puato’s EurHypHRo, METAPHRASIS of 
Pinp. ΟἸ ΜΡ. alia: chart. xv. At beg. are the names 
of Valla (crossed out) and Alberto Pio. 

88. (iii. C. 9) Arist. Maena Mora tia, chart. xv. 
ff. 44, 93 x 64. At the end: γεώργιος 6 βάλλα 
πλακεντῖνος ἐξέγραψε ἐαυτῷ τε καὶ τοῖς φίλοις αὑτοῦ καὶ 
ἰακώβῳ τῶ φερραρίω καὶ ματτεω (1) τῶ .«στω...ἡ : 
ἰακώβω sqqg. are in an erasure. 

At beg. Alberto Pio’s name. 

89, (iii. C. 10) Puaro, Critras Timarvs Minos 
Spor: chart. xv. 9 x 64: in Valla’s hand, but not 
signed (unless a leaf has fallen out). At beg. Pio’s 
name. 

90. (iii. C. 11) MicHart PsELvs, alii mathematici. 
Membr. xi. 9 x 6: small regular minuscule below the 
line. Deficient at beginning and end; many pages 
supplied by quite late hands on paper. 

ΟἹ, (iii. C. 12) ANON. παράφρασις εἰς τὴν σοφιστι- 
κήν, Musarus, Hero and LEANDER: chart. xv. 
9 x 64, ff. 340. Much injured by damp: f. 69 is 
bound in strips of paper taken from the fly-leaves : 
on one, partly cut away, is yewpylov τοῦ βάλλα ἐστὶ 
τὸ βιβλίον, crossed out—from which it may be in- 
ferred that the book belonged also to Pio. 

92, (iii. C. 13) Scholia to Evrrerp. Hecusa and 
PHOENISSAE : chart. xv. 8x 6, ff. 66. 

93, (iii. C. 14) Scholia to Eur. Herc. ORgst. 
PHoEN. ; Arist. PLur. Nus. Ran: Opyss. α--ασ; 
A. B. ¥, ©: alia. 

Chart. xv. 9 x 64, ff. circ. 200; at beginning 
Valla’s and Pio’s names, Valla’s crossed out. The 
MS. bears in two places the figure ‘ No. 74,’ from some 
earlier numeration. 

95, (iii. C. 16) AcHILLEs STATIUS ALIL IN ARAT. 
PHAENOM. : chart. xvi. 8 x 6, ff. cire. 50. 

96, (iii. C. 17) two books bound in one : 

(1) Craup. ProLEMAEUS DE MUSICA: chart. Xv. 
8 x 54, ff. cire. 50: many notes in Valla’s hand. 

(2) Ε ΒΤΑΤΗ. IN DIon. PERIEGET.: chart. xv. 9 x 6, 
ff. cire. 100. 

97, (11. C. 18) GALEN. ARS. MEDICA PARVA: 
chart. xv. 9 x 64, ff. circ. 100, on a fly-leaf : Jacobi 
Ferdinandi Filii ex libris. 

93. (iii. C. 19) Hymnat. Membr. xi.—xii. 83 x 6, 
ff. 144, quaternions signed back and front, 14 1]. 
Small upright minuscule below the line, no accents 
or breathings : notes above: wants two quaternions 
at beginning. 

99, (iii. C. 20) Prxp. OL. (part), Hestop Op. D1., 
TuEocr., Sopx. Ar. Ev. Orv. T., Eur. Hec. OREST. ; 
all with scholia. 

Chart. 84 x 54, ff. cire. 300: 5860. xiv.—xv. 
mutilated at beginning. Notes in Valla’s hand, who 
repaired the book. 

100. (ii. D. 1) ΘΈΜΕΤΕ. PHAL. DE ARTE ELOCUT., 
ARIST, DE ARTE Porrica, PLUTARCH V. ARTAXERX. : 
chart. xv. 111 8, ff. circ. 75, quinions. Notes and 
some ff. of miscellaneous matter in Valla’s hand ; at 
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end of Poetics, γεωργίου βάλλα τὸ βιβλίον ἔστι τοῦτο. 
At beginning, table of contents in the hands of Pio’s 
librarian, but without Alberto’s name. 


101, (ii. D. 2) ΦΟΒΕΡΗΙ MONACHI PARAPHRASIS 
ARISTOTELIS DE ANIMA, DE VIRTUTE etc.: chart. xvi. 
111 χ 81, ff. cire. 200: well written and preserved. 
On the back of the last page, in a different hand to 
that of the text, τέλος μουσουρος a φ (1508) οκτωβρ 
¢: beneath are prayers, in the same hand. 

102. (ii. Τὴ. 3) Acts and Episriss, chart. 114 x 
74, ff. 188, signed quaternions, double columns, saec. 
xv. Copied from an xith century archetype. At 
beginning Tov θεοφιλεστάτου ἄρχοντος ᾿Αλβέρτου πίου 
τὸ βιβλίον : at the end the fly-leaves, which may 
have contained Valla’s namé, are gone. A leaf at the 
end has a curious table of compendia with their 
meanings: ἔστω πρὸς διὰ &e. Cf. a MS. of the 
Biblioteca Angelica in Rome, No. 32. 

103. Gi. Ὁ. 4) Evurocrus and APOLLONIUS, 
GEOMETRICA : GEM. PLETHO, DE IIs QUIBUS ARIS- 
TOTELES A PLATONE DIFFERT. 

Chart. 11x 83, ff. 83: at beginning τοῦ λαμπροτά- 
Tov κράντορος ᾿Αλβέρτου πίου τὸ βιβλίον : on f. 83r 
Valla’s signature. 

104, (u. D. 5) IttaAp, ΑΒΓ, part of A, preceded by 
Isaac Porphyrogenitus’ introduction: mut. at beg. 
and end; abundant scholia and grammatical and 
metrical notes. 

Chart. xv. 11 x8, ff. 50, 39 ll. Of Valla and Pio, 
to whom the book is ascribed in ‘Cenni Storici,’ I 
found no trace. 

107. (i. D. 8) GALEN περὶ κράσεως τῶν ἁπλῶν 
φαρμάκων. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. 212, At beginning τοῦ 
νουνεχεστάτου ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτου πίου κτῆμα ; at end 
Valla’s signature. 

108, (i. D. 9) THEopoRI GAZAE GRAMMATICA. 

Chart. xv. 11x74, ff. 186. At bottom of first 
page: v παροῦσα γραματικῆ ἐναι ἐμοῦ βασιλέιου 
βάρελη. 

109, (ii. D. 10) Atex. APHRoD. PROBLEMATA, 
ARIST. PROBLEM., GALEN OP. MIN.: chart. xv. 11 x 84, 
ff. cire. 100.‘ Valla’s signature on two places in the 
fly-leaves, once crossed out. Pio’s name on the first ; 
at the end of the text, ALBERTUs Ps., followed by some 
further inscription in Latin. 

110. (ii. D. 11) Homer Opyssey, chart. xv. 11x 
8, ff. 200 : at beginning some verses in Valla’s hand, 
and his signature ; also at beginning τοῦ σοφωτάτου 
ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτου πίου τὸ βιβλίον. 

111, Gi. D. 12) Loct communss ex S. Scrrprura. 
Membr. x.—xi. 11 x 9, ff. 199, quaternions, 25 1].: 
free minuscule sloping to right, usually below the 
line, but often cut by it. On verso of last leaf but 
one is a Hymn with musical notes: on verso of last 
leaf is drawn a large eagle. 

112. Gi. D. 13) Apron. Roop. ARGonavTICcA, with 
commentary. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 83, ff. cire. 200. Commentary is 
separate, and in a different hand to that of the 
text. 

At beginning and end, Valla’s signature, once 
crossed out: at beginning, in the hand of Pio’s librar- 
lan, ἀλβέρτου πίου καρπαίων ἄρχοντος κτῆμα. Apollonii 
Argonautica cum commentariis manu doctissimi viri 
Alexandri chomatae [1] cretensis episcopi arcadiensis 
orthodoxt et optimi. On Georgius Alexander τ. 
Legrand, 0.¢, i. p. 8. 

113, Gi. D. 14) Niconaus CABASILAS AL. ECCL. 
Chart. a. 1560, Nov. 14 ; 11x 73, ff. cire. 100: at end 
of Nicolaus, + ev ἔτει παρὰ avdpeod | νταρμάρου τοῦ 
ἐπιδαυριότου | ἃ ᾧ ὃ voeuBpiw (δ + the rest of the MS. 


is in a different hand and unsigned. Another mode of 
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Darmarius’ signature occurs in MS. No. 154. See 
Schmidt, Centralbl. f: Bibliothekswesen, III. 129 sq. 
The form Nrépuapos to which he takes exception 
(beruht vermuthlich auf falschen Lesung) is abundant- 
ly attested. 

114, (11. D. 15) OrpHEus ArconAuvTICA, SOLON 
ELEGIES, PHOCYLIDES, PLATO ΕΡΙΝΟΜΙΒ, chart. xv. 
11 x 8, ff. cire. 50. All in Valla’s hand, with mar- 
ginal notes and corrections. Signatures at end of 
Argonautica, γεώργιος ὁ οὐάλλα TAaKevTivos ἔγραψε ; 
a hand, apparently Valla’s own, has made οὐάλλα into 
βάλλας, and ἔγραψε into ἐξέγραψε. At beginning the 
usual inscription of Alberto Pio. 

115, (Gi. D. 16) TaroruiInus PRorospATARtus, al. 
medici. Chart. 11 x 8, ff. 171, a. 1487, Nov. 25 ; in 
different hands. F. 166 v. at end of text: νικλοσ ὁ 
βλαστὸς κε voevpiov Gum ¢. At beginning Valla’s and 
Pio’s inscriptions. On Nic. Vlastus as a scribe cf.- 
Legrand, Bibl. Hell. i. p. exxviil. 

116 and 117, (ii. D. 17 and 18) HErMoGENEs, AL. 
RHET. Chart. xv. 11 χ 8, ff. cire. 100: voluminous 
scholia. The fly-leaves have perished. 

118, (ii. D. 19) Porpyr. Isacoc., ARIST. ORGANON 
(part). 

Chart. 11 x8, ff. 232, a. 1428, May 11. 
ἐτελειώθη ἣ παροῦσα βίβλος ἐν ἔτει ς- τη [510] ἐν μηνὶ 
μαίω ια διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ ἱέρεως γεωργίου σοῦ γρηγοροπόυ- 
λου t+ ἐλεηθῆ ὁ γράψας, συγχωρηθῆ ὃ ἔχων. 

The third figure must have been omitted in the 
date, ¢ 77, since Georg. Gregoropoulus lived towards 
the end of the xvth century. On him v. Legrand, ii. 
p- 261 sq. 

119, (ii. D. 20) PLUTARCHT ΟΡ. MIN. TRIA : membr. 
xvi. 11 x 74, ff. cire. 50: illuminated. 

190. (iii. D. 1) Corysosrom Homittes. Membr, 
xi. 11 x 84, double columns, ff. cire. 200, quaternions, 
thirty-one written lines on fifteen ruled. Good up- 
right minuscule, below the line. 

191. (iii. D. 2) Heston ΟΡ. rr D1., ΤΉΞΟαΟ. Scur., 
followed by lives of Hesiod etc.: chart. xv. ff. 55, 
104 x 8, all in Valla’s hand. F. 557. γεώργιος ὃ 
ovdAAa (βάλλαΞ) πλακεντῖνος ἔγραψε. At beginning 
Alberto Pio’s inscription. 

123, (iii. Ὁ. 4) Homer, Intap, chart. xv. 104 x 74, 
ff. 450, quinions: the fly-leaves are wanting. Εἰ, 27. 
is a note in Valla’s hand. 

125, (iii. D. 6) BrssARION, ἔλεγχος τῶν κατὰ 
Πλάτωνος βλασφημιῶν. Membr. xvi. 10 x 7, ff. 
170. 

126, (iii. D. 7) Cremenr ALEx. ete. 
ff. 295, 10 x 64, 31 ll, quaternions. 
hands. 


(a) Ff. 1—47, Clement Alex. προτρεπτικὸς πρὸς 
€AAnvas, 47—172 eiusd. παιδαγωγός, 172 v. 1737. 
a hymn, ine. σοί τόνδε κἀγὼ παιδαγωγὲ προσφέοω, 
181—206r. eiusd. λόγος παραινετικὸς πρὸς ἕλληνας, 
2067.—227 Tatian, πρὸς ἕλληνας, 227—238 v. Justin 
ἔκθεσις πίστεως etc. 

Thin upright minuscule, below the line but often 
running over it, strokes of one thickness, syllables of 
words much disjoined, quaternions not signed.  F. 
238 v. at bottom, in semiuncial : (ἢ a@nvaydpou mpes- 


F. 2287: 


Membr. x. 
In three 





ε — 
Belay π χριστιανῶν, ἐν τὴ Β ὄψει του φύλλου. τοῦ 
ἐχομένου τετραδίου. 

(b) 2397. one page of the conclusion of Tatian πρὸς 
ἕλληνας, crossed out. 239 v.—288r. Athenagoras 
legat. pro Christianis, de resurrect. mort. The hand 
is of the same age as (a), but handsomer and more 
cursive, the stroke varies in thickness ; quaternions 
are signed, beginning with Aa. From this and the 
crossed out f. 239r. and the note on 238vy. it is evident 


Cc 
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that (2) is the original part of the book, and that (7) 
supplements the loss of the first A quaternions. 


(c) 288v.—293V. ἐκ τῶν φιρμιανοῦ λακταντίου τοῦ 
ῥωμαίου περὶ σιβύλλης καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν, defect. at end. 
This hand also is contemporary with the other two, 
but far freer and more abbreviated. Scholia, in two 
or more fine semiuncial hands, are frequent through 
the entire book, and were evidently added after the 
various parts had been put together. 

For the position of this MS. in the text of Clement 
v. Dindorf, ed. Oxon. 1869, praef. vii. 

127. (iii. D. 8) ΑΒΙΒΤΟΡΗΑΝῈΒ PLurus (ff. 8—42), 
CLoups (44--- 84), Frocs (84—130), Knicurs (131— 
163), Brrps (163—224), 

Chart. xiv. 10 x 6%, ff. 224, 17 ll., quaternions : 
interlinear glosses and marg. scholia to all five 
plays. 

On a fly-leaf which has been pasted in at beginning 
are: 

(1) De miser Marco musuro. 

(2) Questo libri é de mi andronico Manolesso. 

(3) Alvise barbaro. 

On f. 1 at bottom, Iste aristophanes sunt [sic] Fr. 
(?) francisci barbari veneti patritii. The same two 
names, Alvise and Francesco Barbaro, appear in the 
MS. Vat. gr. 1421 saec. xv. See M. de Nolhac, 
Fulvio Orsini, p. 167n. 

128, (iii. D. 9) THropHyLtact on MATTHEW. 

Membr. xii. 9 x 64, ff. 88, 43 11., quaternions, of 
which 9 is missing and 8 misplaced. 

129, (iii. D. 10) ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ Symp., Oxc., PLaTo 
PARMENIDES. 

Chart. xv. 9 x 64, ff. circ. 70. Five leaves of the 
Parmen., the title and some notes are in Valla’s hand: 
the fly-leaves are missing. 

130. (iii. D. 11) Isocrarss orarr. that ad Demoni- 
cum is lost (one quaternion). Membr. xv. 94 x 64, 
ff. circ. 100. Has the inscriptions of Valla and Pio, 
and many notes in Valla’s hand. 

131, (111. D. 12) Tuzoents. 
a. 1492. ; 

At end: χεὶρ μιχαὴλ ἀργείου σουλιάρδου : avo. 

Has Valla’s and Pio’s inscriptions. 

132, (iii. Ὁ. 13) Varta asrroLocica: chart. xv. 
δὲ x 6, ff. cire. 100. In ‘Cenni Storici’ said to have 
belonged to Valla and Pio: I did not find their 
names. 

133, (iii. D. 14) ArtsropHanrs Frocs (1- 48), 
KNIGHTS (49~96), Brrps (97—168), ACHARNIANS 
(169—216) : interlinear glosses but no scholia. chart. 
xv. 9x 64, ff. 216. Fly-leaves gone. 

135, (ii. E. 2) Arisror. Proptem., ALEX. APHR. 
PROBLEM., anonymi dialogus, inc. οὐδὲν ἀρετῆς 
δυνατώτερον οὐδὲν τυραννικώτερον. 

Chart. xv. 118 x 8, ff. 114: the last two pieces 
written by Antonius Damilas—éyrévios δαμιλὰς καὶ 
τοῦτο ἐν κρήτη ἐξέγραψεν. At beginning and end 
Valla’s inscription, at beginning Alberto’s. 

136. Gi. E. 3) THEoporus Propromvs al. eccl. 
Headings of part of the MS. are in the hand of 
a Darmarius. Chart. xvi. 114 x 8, ff. cire. 

0. 

138. (ii. E. 5) S. 


Chart. 9 x 64, ff. 46, 


IoANN. DAMASCENtS Hist. 
Bart. ET IosaPHAT. Chart. 11 x 8, ff. cire. 100 a. 
1560, Dee. 8. Headings and more than half of text 
in hand of A. Darmarius. Subscription: ἐν ἔτεσι 
παρὰ ἀνδρεοῦ | νταρμάρου τοῦ ἐπιδαυρίοτου | ape ἐν 
βενετίᾳ un δεκεβρίω 7. 

140. (ii. E. 7) Apotton.RHop. ARGONAUTICA : 
chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. 112, illuminated: has the 
original vellum wrapping. F. 27. Valla’s inscription, 


f. 2 v. that of Alberto : τοῦ φιλανθρωποτάτου ἄρχοντος 
K.T.A, 


141, (ii. E. 8) loann. AcruaRIus DE PRAEVIDEN- 
TIA EX URINIS ete. 
Chart. xv. 11} x 8, ff. 111: at beginning on vellum 
cover the inscriptions of Valla and Pio. 
143, (ii. E. 10) TRIoprum: chart. 114 x 8, ff. 192, 
8 


double columns, a. 1439; subscription: ἐτελείω τὸ 
wow ὦ οσ ΝΡ 

παρὸν τριωδίον ἐν ἔτει -,χτμῴινδ β μηνὶ ia θ ἐν τῆ 

βενετία. ; 

Beneath, two lines of cipher: + ζτθφὲν κθτἔξχ᾽ x (7B 

(ATTAX, WK XEAX YO oTVAW + 
1.0. γραφὲν map’ ἐμοῦ γρηγορίου Tov μουζάλωνος. 

At beginning : μουσούρου καὶ τῶν χρωμένων. 

144, (ii. E. 11) Miscell., among which Arist. DE 
Munpo, Isocr. ap DrEmMon., ARIST. DE VIRTUTIBUS 
LUCIAN DE NON TEM. CRED., DE LUCTU, Cic. SOMN. 
Scrp. and Car. MAI. graece. 

Chart. 11 x 74, ff. 177, 41 ll. a. 1441. 

At end of Ar. de mundo: + ἐπληρώθη ὃ παρὸν 
λόγος διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ voraplov τῆς ἁγιωτάτης μητρο- 
πόλεως λακεδαιμονίας......... νικολάου τοῦ λεβενίτι μηνὶ 
ἰουλλίω ἰνδοσ ἐ ἔτους -τμθ 6 αὐτὸς λόγος ἐστὶν κυρίου 
δημητρίου καὶ αὐθέντου μου ῥαοῦλλ τοῦ Καβάκη: + 
χωρικός δέ ἐστιν εἰς τὸ γράφειν καὶ διὰ τὸν κύριον 
εὔχεσθαι καὶ μὴ κατάρασθαι. Ff. 175, 176 are two 
letters to Cabaces: the first inc. τῷ αὐθέντη μου τῶ 
ἀδελφῶ μου κυρίω δημητρίω ῥαουλ τῶ καβάκη. Αὐθέντη 
μου ἀδελφέ μου τοῦ θεοῦ δέομαι ὑγιαίνειν K.7.A., signed 
γεώργιος σχολάριος. The second ine. τῶ εὐδοξοτάτω 
καὶ εὐμενεστάτω ἄρχοντι ἡμετέρω αὐθεντῶ δημητρίω 
ῥαοῦλ καβάκη. εἰς μένος ἐκπεπλήρωκα σου τοὐπίταγωαα 
κιτ.λ., Signed 6 obs κατὰ πάντα ματθαῖος καμαριώτη»". 

F. 177 v. another letter to Cabaces : correspondent’s 
name above, γαβριὴλ tepoudvaxos. 

F.175 v. at top: τοῦ ἀγκονιτάνου κυριακοῦ οἰκηό- 
χειρεὶ ἀμφώταιρα [sic]: below, ina large hand, ἔρως 
οὐδεὶς εἰς ἄγνωστον φέρετε. 

At beginning: Libro di (1) arie Coie (?)— 
Grec® Man*. 

Nicolas Lebenites is doubtless the same as Nicolas 
Vestiarites, No. 42 in M. Omont’s ‘ Fac-similés.’?} On 
Demetrius Cabaces v. de Nolhac, Fulv. Ors. pp. 146, 
147 and 448. This MS. may add something to our 
knowledge of him. 

145, (ii. E. 13) PLurarcH, XENOPH. SCRIPT. 
MIN., ALEX. APHR. PHYSICA etc. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. cire. 100, in two hands. 

At end Valla’s signature, at beginning Pio’s, with 
table. 

146. (ii. E. 14) Torocrirus. Chart. xv. 11} χ 8, 
ff. 49. Subscription : γεώργιος 6 βάλλας πλακέντινος 
ἔγραψε; notes in Valla’s hand. At beginning Alberto 
Pio’s inscription. 

147 (ii. E. 14) THkoporus Merocuira. Chart. 
xvi. 114 8, ff. cire. 70. Index and titles in hand of 
A. Darmarius. In the middle of the book the initials 
etc. have not been added. 

149, (ii. E. 16) PorpHyr. on Prou., Marinus on 
Evct., ΑΒ. ANAL. POSTER. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. cire. 200. 

At beginning τοῦ θεωρητικωτάτου ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτου 
πίου κτῆμα. 

At end γεωργίου τοῦ βάλλα ἐστι τὸ βιβλίον. 

159. (ii. E. 19) Dio Curysost. DE REGNO, DE 
TYRANNIDE, VENATOR, DE VIRTUT., PLUT. DE MUS., 
PorpH. IN Prout. HARMON. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 73, ff. circ. 100. Notes in Valla’s 
hand : at beginning of text in scribe’s hand, γεωργίου 
τοῦ βάλλα ἀνδρὸς εὐγενοῦς καὶ σοφοῦ τὸ βιβλίον : this 





1 ΤῸ the MS. written by him we may now add 
Vat. Palat. 256, a. 1449, from Sig. Stevenson’s 
Catalogue. 


ee 
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crossed out by Pio’s librarian, who has above ’AABeprou 
miov καρπαίων ἄρχοντος κτῆμα. Ona fly-leaf Valla’s 
own signature. 

154, (iii. E. 1) Anasrastius alii theolog. 

Chart. xvi. 12 x 8, ff. cire. 200. Greater part of 
text and all headings by Darmarius : f. 59 v. διὰ χειρὸς 
ἀνδρέου vrapuapov τοῦ ἐκ poveuBaclas ἥτις καλεῖται 
ἐπίδαυρος: ἐτελειώθη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον. 

155, (iii. E. 2) Anastasius, ΝΕΟΡΗΥΤΙΒ al. 
chart. 12 x 8, ff. cive. 400 a. 1550. Subscription a pv 
ἄπριλλι a ἐπληρώθη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον τὺ ἐπονομαζό- 
μενον εἰς τὸ δόγμα τῶν ἀσμάτων τοῦ σοφοῦ σολομῶντος 
διὰ χειρὸς καμοῦ γεωργ. τρυφῶν καὶ οἱ ἀναγιγνώσκοντ ες 
αὐτὸ εὔχεσθαί μοι διὰ τὸν κν. 

156. (iii. E. 3) ΙΟΑΝΝΕΒ Brccus ΕΡΙΟΠΑΡΗΑΕ, al. 
theol. Chart. 12 x 8, a. 1560. Beccus written and 
signed by A. Darmarius, Sept. 20, 1560: the rest in 
another hand. 

157, (111. E. 4) Curysosr. Hom. ΙΝ Matrn. chart. 
12 x 8, ff. cire. 300: written by Darmarius, but ap- 
parently unsigned. 

158, (111. EK. 5) Micnar, Gtycas. Epp. chart. 
11 x 8, ff. cire. 300, circ. 1560, subscription 6 ff. from 
end: αὔτη ἐγεγράφη ἣ παροῦσα BiBAos, ἀπὸ χειρὸς 
ἀνδρέου νταρμάρου τοῦ ἐκ μονεμβασίας" καὶ εἰ οὐκ ἔχει 
ἀληθὲς μέρος εὔχεσθαι BTL ὃ γράφων παραγράφει. 

159, (iii. E. 6) Pumippus Sorrrarius. Chart. 
12 x 8, a. 1560, Sept. 15, written and signed by A. 
Darmarius. 

163. (iii. E. 10) Greco. Naz. al. 
113 x8, ff. cire. 300. 

At beginning : hune liber ego fr franciseus yrecus 
peccator emt in insula rhodi et valet aureos 9...... 


164, (iii. E. 11) Orpuzvs Hymns (1—27), Cat- 
eee Hymns (28—58), Homer Hymns (49— 
84). 

Chart. xv. 114 x 8, ff. 92: all in Valla’s hand, 
with marginalia by him: f. 84 v. γεωργίος ὃ οὔαλλα 
(βάλλας) πλακεντῖνος ἔγραψε f. 10 v. inscription of 
Alberto Pio. This MS. is Z of the Homeric Hymns: 
v. under no. 57. 

165, (iii. E. 12) Gramm. var. Byzanr. Chart. 
xv. ff. 240, 115 x 8, At end, Valla’s signature: the 
front fly-leaves have gone. The writer of ‘ Cenni 
Storici’ thinks the scribe was Antonius Damilas. 


166, (ii. F. 1) Grecor. NAzIANZEN. ORATY. 
Membr. xv. 12 x 83, ff. cire. 70, illuminated. On 
rect. of fly-leaf: ex thessalonica constantinopolim et 
inde venetias hie liber advectus a. 1486 dno Georgio 
Valla ; beneath, in an older hand: georgius Xgonus 
Cretensis ὁ rhythyma. On the verso, the usual inscrip- 
tion of Pio. Fly-leaves at the end are gone. 

167. (Gi. F. 2) Cyritius περὶ ζώων ἰδιότητος : 
chart. xv. 12 χ 8, ff. cire. 50. 

171, (ii. F. 6) Turoporerusal. theol. Chart. 12 x 
8, ff circ. 450: first 288 pages in an unsigned hand, 
the rest written by A. Darmarius, September 29, 1560, 
at Venice, acccrding to the subscription. 

173, (ii. F. 8) Eman. BrYENNIUS DE MUS., 
ARISTIDES DE MuS., BAccHIUS ISAGOGE ARTIS MUS., 
Herop. ΡῈ Hom. Vira, JULIANI IMP. SYMPOSIUM. 
Chart. xy. 113 x 84, ff. 140, in various hands. 
Contains, at beginning and end, the inscriptions of 
Valla and Pio. 

174, (ii. F. 9) Prot. Aumacesr. AND FRucTUS 
LIBB. SUORUM, PETOSIRIS EP.: AD NECHEPSUM. 
Chart. 114 x 84, ff. 264, a. 1488. The whole in 
Valla’s hand. At end of Ptol. γεώργιος ὃ βάλλασ 
πλακεντῖνος ἐξέγραψε ev ἐνετίαις ἔτει ἀπὸ θεογονίας 
Gum ποιανεψιῶνος dexatn (εν eras.) ἱσταμένου, αἱ 
beginning table in hand of Pio’s librarian, but his 





Chart. xv. 


name is missing. [ have not found another example 
of a dated MS. in Valla’s hand.! 

176, (ii. Ε΄. 11) Eurnymius ZIGABENuUS IN PSAL- 
MOS. 

Chart. 115 x 8, double columns, ff. 239, a, 1464. 

At end: ἐξας χιλε πέφυκε τῶν λυκαβάντων 

dis 6 TeTpakds καὶ τῆς ἑκατοντάδος 

ἑβδομήκοντα καὶ δύο οὐχὶ πλέον 

δεκάτης καὶ δευτέρης ἰνδικτιόνης 

εἰκοστὸς καὶ ὄγδοος ἡλίου κύκλος 

ἀντωνίω τλήμονι καὶ τρισαθλίω 
A strict interpretation of δὶς 6 τετρακός would, I 
suppose, give 6872, 1.6. 1364 as the date ; but the 
indiction and Solar Cycle seem to make 1464 
certain. 

177. (1. F. 12) Zonaras Epir. Histrortarum. 
Chart. xiv. 114 x 8, ff. 564, weil written. Front fly- 
leaves are gone: f. 3 v. ἀρσενίου matpiapxov.........:f. 
560r. Valla’s signature: f. 563 v. Pio’s iuscription. 
Above the latter is an erased inscription in Latin - 
iste liber est net ——. It may be doubted if the 
Arsenius to whom this book belonged was Apos- 
tolius, made Archbishop of Monembasia in 1514 
(Legrand, i. p. clviii.) 

178. (ii. F. 13) Chart. xiv. 114 x 84, ff. 242: at 
the end is an Easter Table, in which as an example is 


taken the year cwd, 1.6. 1836. f. 697. are some mono- 
condylia, which appear to read ἁγία τριὰς βοηθεῖ τῶ 
εὐτελοῦς ἱερεῖ μανουῆλ τῷ μαργοὕὔνου: v. Legrand 
ll. p. xxiii. sqq. 

179, (iii. F. 1). Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 100: 
written entirely by A. Darmarius, but unsigned. 

181, (iii. F. 3) Lrsantus Erp. Chart. xvi. 124 x 
9, ff. 200. 

The writer of ‘Cenni Storici’ considers that this 
MS. was copied from a good archetype. 

189. (iii. F. 5) Curysosr. Homi. on Marrn. 
Membr. xi. 12 x 9, ff. circ. 300, double columns, 32Il. 
quaternions. 

185, (iii. F. 6) Diop. Stcun. Chart. xv. 12 x 8, 
ff. 216, all in one hand. At end: μιχαῆλος ἀποστόλης 
βυ(άντιος μετὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν τῆς αὐτοῦ πατρίδος πενία 
συζῶν, καὶ τήνδε τὴν βίβλον μισθῶ ἐν κρήτη ἐξέγραψεν. 
The MS. has the original vellum covers; on the 
recto of the fly-leaf, μουσούρου κτέαρ ἣν εὖτε τάδ 
ἐγράφετο. 

187. (iii. “ΕΒ, 8) Ioann. Curysosr. Erp. Chart. 
xvi. 12 x 8, ff circ. 100. Unsigned, but perhaps 
written by A. Darmarius. 

188, (iii. F. 10) Ioann. XipHinuyvs, SERMONES. 
Chart. 12 x 8, ff. 560, saec. xvi? at end: ἐτελειώθη ἡ 
παροῦσα δέλτος δῶρον τίμιον θεοῦ διὰ χειρὸς κἀμοῦ 
iwdvvov πιζάνου εὐτελοῦς τε καὶ ἀμαθοῦς, καὶ οἱ 
ἀναγινώσκοντες εὔχεσθέ μοι διὰ τὸν κύριον. This scribe 
is unidentitied. 

190. (iii. F. 12) Dronysrus Areropac. al. 600]. 
Chart. 12 x 74, ff. cire. 450. From the tables of 
festivals, it would appear that the MS. was written 
about the year cwA, i.e. 1324. In the binding are 
two leaves of a late uncial ecclesiastical MS. in double 
columns, said in the Catal. to be the ‘ Encomium of 
Chrysippus Presbyterus. 





1 Perhaps the archetype of the MS. in the Escurial 
21,1, Miller Catalogue, p. 453, of which the sub- 
scription runs: Awvaros 6 Βοντούρελλος ἐξέγραψεν 
ἀπὸ ἀντιγράφου ὃ πρὶν μὲν κτῆμα ὑπάρχον τοῦ γεωργίου 
τοῦ βάλλα (καὶ γὰρ ὁ αὐτὸς ἐγεγράφει τῇ ἰδίᾳ χειρὶ) 
ὕστερον τοῦ ἐπιφανεστάτου ἄρχοντος ἀλβέρτυυ πίου 
τοῦ καρπαίου : ἐγένετο ἔτει ἀπὸ θεογονίας apKy σκιρ- 
ροφοριῶνος ἑβδόμῃ μεσοῦντος, ἐν Κάρπῳ, τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
ἀλβέρτου ἐκβληθέντος ἤδη τῆς ἰδίας ἀρχῆς ὑπὸ τοῦ 
σκορπίου τοῦ μιαρωτάτου τῶν ζῴων. 
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191, (iii. F. 13) Evurip. Hrprocr. HEractir. 
Dioc. CRATET. AESCHIN. Epp., πὶ. Var. Hisr. 
Chart. xv. 115 x 8, ff. cire. 50, in two hands. At 
beginning, Alberto’s inscription with table: Valla’s 
name does not appear, but the outer front fly-leaf and 
all those at the end have gone. 

198. (11. F. 15) Luctan: for a list of contents 
and a collation, see Sommerbrodt, Rhein. Mus. 
1882. 

Membr. 113 x 9, 33 1]., quaternions ff. 112: well- 
written minuscule below the line, of xith century 
character, but abounding in xiith century forms 
and ligatures: hence Sommerbrodt is probably right 
in dating the MS. at xi.—xii. as against Montfaucon 
(Diar. Ital. p. 33) who thought it was of the xth.! 
Text and scholia are both freely abbreviated. 

196. (ii. G. 3) Act. AposrL. and EprsTLEs to end 
of that to the Hebrews. Membr. ix.—x. 12 x 9, ff. 
268, quaternions signed on first page, rulings on hair 
side. 

Ff. 1—43 Acts of the Apostles, wanting quaternion 
A: slanting thin uncial, upon the line, thirty lines 
on the page; at f. 407. (quaternion Z) begins and 
continues for 3 ff. a semiuncial hand that has pre- 
viously written the titles. 

Ff. 44—268 Epistles : well-formed minuscule, above 
the line, 32 ll. There are stichometric notes. Several 
ff. are supplied on paper. 

197, Gi. G. 8) Eusrratius, Aspastus, MIcHAEL 
EPH., ANON. IN ARIST. Eruica. Chart. xv.—xvi. 
13 x 9, ff. 2? 600. 

At the end, in a hand not that of Pio’s usual 
librarian : τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον πέρας εἴληφε προστάγματι 
καὶ δαπάνῃ τοῦ ἐκφανεστάτου καὶ λογιωτάτου κόμιτος 
᾿Αλβέρτου πίου τοῦ καρπαίων ἄρχοντος: καὶ τὰ ἐξῆς : 
the same formula recurs in No. 205. 

I conjecture that it is a statement inserted by way 
of receipt by an agent or representative of Pio’s, in 
one or two of a series of books ordered of contem- 
porary writers—in distinction to those he obtained 
from Valla’s library ; and that to τὰ ἑξῆς should be 
supplied βιβλία. A date and place might be given by 
No. 207. To seek to identify these MSS. without 
further evidence would be rash, but it is a possible 
conjecture that they may be found among those that 
follow MS. 197 and 205, are of the size 13 x 9, and 
contain for the most part Commentators on Aris- 
totle. 

198, (ii. G. 5) Arex. ApHR. IN ARIST. METEOR., 
alii astronom. Chart. xv.—xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 100. 
At beginning a table in the hand of Pio’s usual 
librarian. 

203. (ii. G. 10) PsanrER. Membr. xi. 124 x 9, 
20 1]., quaternions not numbered. Very large minus- 
cule below the line. 

At beginning : ἐτέθη 7 βίβλος αὕτη ἐν τῇ ἁγία μονῆ 
ὑπὲρ ἀφέσεως τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν μοναχοῦ θεοδοσίου τοῦ 
ξυλαλᾶ: καὶ ὃ ἀναγιγνώσκων ταύτην διὰ τὸν κύριον ἂσ 
μακαρίζη αὐτὸν καὶ bo δέεται ὑπὲρ τῆς ψυχῆς αὐτοῦ. 
Given in Montfaucon, Diar. Ital. p. 31, Palaeogr. 
Gr. p. 56. 

205. (1. G. 1) Ioann. ῬΗΙΠΟΡ. ΙΝ ARIST. 
ANALYT., LEo Mac. ΙΝ Arist. AN. Prior. Chart. 
xvi. 13 x 9, ff. aire. 300; the same subscription as 
No. 197. 

207. (iii. G. 
PROCLUS στοιχείωσις φυσική, al. 
circ. 300, a. 1522. 

At end of Alex. Aphr. : ἔγραφε 6 ἀμβρόσιος ὁ λέων 
6 νωλανεὺς ὃ τοῦ μαρίνου vids ἐνετίῃσι γαμηλιῶνος 
ἱσταμένου τ αφκβ. 


3) ALEX. APHR. IN AR. DE SENSU, 
Chart. 13:2 9, ff. 





1 Prof. Vitelli’s doubts (Museo Italiano, vol. i. p. 
18 note) are not in this instance justified 


At end of Proclus: καὶ ταῦτα γέγραπται ὑπὸ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ ἀμβροσίου. The rest of the MS. is in a different 
hand and not signed. 

215, (iii. G. 11) CLEOMEDES κυκλικὴ θεωρία, IOANN. 
PEDASIMUS DE COMETIS ET PLANETIS. 

Chart. xv. 13 x 94, ff. 52, scholia. At the end 
there are notes in Valla’s hand, but the end fly- 
leaves, which may have contained his name, are gone. 
At beginning Alberto Pio’s usual inscription. 

916. (ii. H. 1) ΕΡΗΒΑῈΜ Syr. al. theol. et med. 
Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 500: in various hands, 
one of which is that of A. Darmarius. 

217—219. (ii. H. 2—4) GALEN, opmRA VARIA 
MIN. All of them are chart. xvi. 13 x0. 

921, (ii. H. 6) HEroporus. Chart. xv.—xvi. ff. 
184, 13x 9. 

224, 225. (ii. H. 9, 10) IToann. CANTACUZENUS, 
Hist. Byzanv. 

Chart. xvi, 134 x 94, ff. 640, a. 1555. 

At end of second volume : 

τέλος εἴληφε TH Tapdy βιβλίον διὰ χεῖρὸς ἐμοῦ ἰωάννου 
μαυρομάτου τοῦ ἐκ κερκύρων κατα μῆνα μάϊον Co A [sic] 
τοῦ apve: ἔτους τῆς κατα σάρκα γεννήσεως τοῦ KY καὶ 
θῦ καὶ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν tw Xv. 

At the beginning of both volumes, 
Bologniti. 

226. (ii. H. 11) GALEN. Opusc. Chart. xvi. 13 x 
9, ff. 380. ? written by Ambrosius Leo of Nola, (No. 
207). 

228, (ii. B. 13) Turoporus Mrvocuira. 

Chart. 13 x 9, ff. 230, a. 1560, March 16. At 
end : 





“ranciset 


᾿Ενετίησιν παρὰ μιχαήλου Madea : 
τοῦ ἐπιδαυριότου ὥφξ 
μαρτίου to 

229, (iii. Η. 1) Grec. Naz. and Basti. ΕΡΡ. 

Bomb. 135 ΧΊΟΣ, ff. 287, 35 ll., quaternions, saec. 
xi. defect. at both ends. Large free minuscule below 
the line, often abbreviated. 

230. (iii. H. 2) Corysost. Hom. IN GENESIM. 

Membr. 14 x 104, double columns, 34 1]., ff. 264, 
quaternions numbered back and front ; illuminated. 
Regular ecclesiastical minuscule beiow the line, a. 
1050. 

F. 264v. in semiuncial : ἐγράφη 7 ἱερὰ βίβλος ταύτη 
εὐδοκία μὲν τῆς ἁγίας ὁμοουσίου | καί ζωοποιοῦ τριάδος" 
συνεργία δὲ τῶν ἁγίων καὶ τρισμακα | ρίων πρων ἡμῶν, 
νικολάου καὶ συμέων, προτροπῆῇ νικοὸ | λάου τοῦ εὐλα- 
Beotatov μοναχοῦ πρεσβυτέρου καὶ Ka | θηγουμένου 
ταύτης σεβασμίας μονῆς: χειρὶ ἰωαν | νου ταπεινοῦ 
μοναχοῦ καὶ ἐλαχίστου πρεσβυτέρου ἔτε | λιώθη δὲ μηνὶ 
νοεμβρίω kn ἰΝδ ὃ, ἔτους -pv | βασιλεύοντος κωνσταν- 
τίνου τοῦ ἐπίκλην μονομα  χου καὶ tepapxodyros mix 
[ana]. 

Two lines below, in minuscule : 

ὅσοι τῆ ποικιλῇ ἐντυγχάνετε ταύτη Kal τοῦ χρυσαυ- 
yous ἐντρυφᾶτε τοῖς λόγοις ods ἐκ πνς συνέταξεν ἁγίου 
ἐκ τῶν ἱερῶν βίβλων τοῦ μωυσέως, μνείαν ποιεῖσθε τῆς 
ἐμῆς οὐθενίας ὅπως τύχομι ὡς ὁμόνυμον τοῦτον, οὕτω 
καὶ πρέσβην πρὸς χριστὸν καὶ προστάτῃν. 

F. 64r. at top, in an ignorant hand: νηκωλας 
ἀναγνωστῆς πρωεταξ ANTTH......++- (the rest is cut off by 
the binder) 

F, 2557. in a good contemporary hand ; + καὶ μεγάλη 

π 





δευτέρα με σώζοιο χε μου σώσον τον τα νικόλαον + 
sim. ff. 263v. 2647. 

F. 264v. below the other subscriptions : 

μηνὶ ἰανναρίου κς- wd [sic] ἔτους -wA5[1326] exenun 
ὁ δουλ΄ τοῦ OB | νικόδιμος povaxds ὁ Kovouaxds ὃ 
ἐπονομασθεῖς νεικόδιμος [sic]. ib. at bottom ; in ras. 
yewpylov τοῦ βάλλα ἔστι τοῦτο βιβλίον. There are 
occasional marginal notes in his hand. Pio’s name 
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does not occur, but the fly-leaves at either end are 
gone. 

231, (ii. H. 3) PHorrus, BrsuiorHEca. 

Chart. 14 x 94, ff. 720, 80 ll, quinions, a. 1559: 
At end, in red: ἡ βίβλος αὕτη ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ κορνηλίου τοῦ 
ναυπλιέως τῶν μουρμουρέων | υἱοῦ ἀνδρέου, μετὰ τὴν τῆς 
πριδος ὑπὸ τούρκων ἅλωσιν ἐνετίησι διατρίβοντος 


awww 





ἐξεγράφη ἔτει amd τῆς θευγονίας αφυθ. 

539. (iil. H. 4) ine. πίναξ σὺν θεῳ ἁγίῳ πάντων τῶν 
βιβλίων τῆς βιβλιοθήκης τῆς ἀποστολικῆς, τῆς a τρα- 
πέζης : ἣ τάξις τῶν βιβλίων. The titles are separated 
by red lines drawn across the page. Ine. Διδύμου 
σχόλια εἰς Thy ὁμήρου ἡλϊάδα ὁμήρου ἡλϊὰς μετὰ τῆς 
ἐξηγήσεως. 

expl. BS ZO pao τῆς περιέχον βίους διαφόρων ἁγίων. 
Chart. xvi. 124 eae ff. 86. 

933. (iii. H. 5) Hrppoer. ΟΡ. MIN. Chart. xvi. 
135 x 95, ff. circ. 200, on fly-leaf, six times repeated ; 
νικυλοινος ὃ βονακιόλλος. 

236, (iii. F. 18) Srxrus Emprr. apy. ΜΑΤΗ., 
LIBAN. ORATT., var. 600]. Chart. xvi. 114 x 8, ff 
circ. 200. In various hands, one of which, though 
unsigned, is that of Darmarius. 

940, (iii. F.17) Varta THEOL. ET MED. Chart. 
xvi. of various sizes aud in different hands: part is 
by Darmarius, whose signature is on f. 457; χεὶρ 
ἀνδρεόυ νταρμάρου Tov ex μονεμβασίας : he has added 
the headings elsewhere. At the end are bound up 
pp- 65—80 of an edition of Demosthenes on vellum ; 
viz. πρὸς Λακρίτην (end), ὑπὲρ Φορμίωνος, πρὸς Hay 
ταίνετον (beginning). 

242, (iii. B. 16) EvANGELISTARIUM and SyNnax- 
ARIUM. 

Bomb. 7% x 54, xiii—xiv. 19 ll. quaternions, well 
written. At end of Evang. on a blank page, in 
either the same or a contemporary hand, θεώδ᾽ 
μοναχὸς δὶ αντιγονιτη5. 

243, (11|.Β. 17) Acts and ΕΡΙΒΤΙΕΒ. Membr. xi. 
7x 5, tf. 296, quaternions, illuminated, defect at end. 
Upright minuscule, below the line. 

245, (iii. G. 12) NicomacHus GERAS. 
METICA, 

Chart. xv. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 100 ; on a piece of paper 
pasted on a fly- -leaf : “δοκίμιοτοῦ τοῦ κονδιλιου καὶ τοῦ 
μελανίου καὶ τοῦ χερείου μου καὶ τοῦ χαρτίου μου. 

247, (iii. D. 20) ATHENAGORAS, TATIAN. al. 
theol. 

Chart. xv. 9 x 7, ff. 111. 

On fly-leaf at beginning : Hoc i jlorentie exscribt 
fectt Jo. Fe. Nes. M-rad (Ὁ & J (Ὁ). 

At bottom, ina late hand: di δ΄. spirito di reggio. 
On Giovanni Francesco Pico see the article in Tira- 
boschi Bibl. Modenese. 

249, (ii. C. 13) contains, (ὦ) Curysost. Hom. 
chart. xv.—xvi. ff. cire. 350; (Ὁ) PLaro Goreras (ff. 
1—28), PHAEDO (28—51), Haucyon, part, (51, 52), 
with scholia. Chart. xiv.—xv. ff. 52, 114 x 9, (c) 
ANON. COMMENT. ine. ἰστέον 671 ὃ Binaries περιέχει 
διαλεγόμενα πρόσωπα (II. 80), defect. at end, (d¢) βοετιόυ 
φιλοσόφου “περὶ ees διαλεκτικῆς (ff. 25). 

250, (iii. C. 21) Prynpar Otymp. Membr. 8 x 43, 
ff. 133, a. 1485. At end in red : μετεγράφη ὁ παρὼν 
πίνδαρος ἀναλώμασι τοῦ τιμίου ἀνδρὸς κυρίου λαυρεντίου 
λαουρετάνου [both in vas. διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ iw” πρεσ- 
Βυτέρον ῥώσου τοῦ κρητός, χιλιοστῶ Beg οπ της 
ὀγδοηκοστῷ πεμπτω μηνὺς δεκεβρίου πεμπτη.᾿ 


ARITH- 


1 Was Lorenzo Loredano the son of the Doge 
Leonardo, who (Valentinelli I. p. 40) was procurator 
S. Marci de supra in 1629 % He possessed two MSS. 
now in UNG D Orville collection at the Bodleian, 
ἘΠῚ 1, 2, Htym. Magn. 5. xiv. and x. 1, 1, 8, Pollux 


252. (ii. *33) GuARrini Eroremara, in Greek and 
Latin, parallel columns. Chart. 83 x 63, ff. cire. 230, 
a. 1525. At end, on opposite’ pages finis libro 
ferrariae anno MDXXV Die 26 juli, τέλος τῶ βιβλίω 
ἐπί τῆς peppaplas ἔτει αφκε ἥμερᾳ KS ιουλιου. 


INDEX. 
DatED MANUSCRIPTS. 


1050, No. 230. 
1324; cire. No. 190. 


1336, Ο ire. 


1469, No. 17. 

(1484), No. 10. 
1485, No. 250. 
1487, No. 115. 
1488) No. 174. 
1492; No. 131. 
1428, No. 118. 


1559, No. 231. 
1560, Nos. 114, 138, 156, 159, 171, 228. 


SCRIBES. 


[G.] Alexander Bp. of Arcadia in Crete, 112. 

Ambrosius Leo Marini f. 207, (226). 

Andreas Darmarius (Nrapuapos) 113, 136, 
158, 147, 154, 1565 1617, 158, 159; 171, 179; (87); 
216, 236, 240. 

Antonius (a. 1464) 17 

Antonius Damilas, 13 

Cornelius Murmureus, 231. 

David Bp. of Armenians in Cyprus (Armenian), 19. 

Georgius, 71. 

Georgius Gregoropoulus, 118. 

Georgius ὁ μοσχάμπρ, 82. 

Georgius 6 μουζάλων, 143. 

Georgius Tryphon, 155. 

Georgius Valla, 21, 75, 88, 86, 121, 146, 164, 174, (a. 
1488). 

Ioannes, 230. 

Ioannes Mauromatus, 225. 

Ioannes πίζανος, 188. 

Ioannes Rhosus, 250. 

Laelius Garussus (Latin), 19. 

Matthaeus Camariotes, 10. 

Matthaeus Sebastus Lampudes, 11. 

Michael Apostolis, 185. 

Michael Maleas, 228. 

Michael Suliardus (76), 85, 181. 

Nicolaus 6 AeBevirns, 144. 


6 
5. 





third MS. of the Greek anthology 
“papyraceus saec. xiv. in quadrata forma grandiori,’ 
not now at the Bodleian, but of which D’Orville has 
a collation in his copy of the Anthology, Steph. 15— 
66 (cf. the D’Orville Catalogue, p. 64.) 


Smee. ana! ἃ 


bo 


Nicolaus Varelis, 33. 
Nicolaus Vlastus, 115. 
Theodorus, 17. 


Owners, Erc. 


[Apostolius], Arsenius, 177. 
Barbaro, Alvise, 127. 

Barbaro, Francesco, 127. 
βονακίολλος, Nicolaus 6, 233. 
Cabaces, Demetrius Rhaoul, 144. 
Calosynas, Antonius, 62. 
Chrysogonus, Georgius, 166. 
Cyriac of Ancona, 144. 
Euphemia, 28. 

Franciscus of Bologna, 224, 225. 
Franciscus grecus, 163. 

Gabriel monachus, 144. 
Georgius Scholarius, 144. 
Jacobus of Ferrara (7), 88, 
Jacobus Ferdinandi f., 97 
Loredano, Lorenzo, 250, 
Manolesso, Andronico, 127. 
Margounius, Manuel, 178. 
μεγαγιάννης, Zacharias 6, 60. 
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Musurus, Marcus 101, 127, 143, 185. 

Nicolaus cathegum. 230. 

Onctariis (de), Benedictus of Vicenza, 82. 

Panidiotes Demetrius, 28. 

Panormita Antonio, 70. 

Pico, Giovanfrancesco, della Mirandola, 247. 

Pio, Alberto, (10), 21, (26), 28, 37, 38, 39, 40, 51, 54, 
55, (56), 57, 59,61, 70, 75, 76,.(77), 85, 87, 88, 89, 
(91), 93, 100, 102, 103, (104), 107, 109, 110, 112, 
114, 115, (129), 130, 131, (132), 135, 140, 141, 145, 
146, 149, 152, 164, (165), 166, 173, 174, 177, 191, 
197, 198, 205, 215, (230). 

Pottillius (? ), 38. 

Reggio, library of 8. Spirito, 247. 

Theocletus, 2. 

Theodorus, 74. 

Theodorus 6 ἀντιγονίτης, 242. 

Theophanes, 55. ; 

Valla, Giorgio 10, 24, 26, 28, (38), 39, 40, 49, 51, 
54, 57, 59, 61, 70, 77, 85, 87, 91, 93, 96, 99, 100, 
(102), (104), 110, 112, 114, 115, 123, 129, 130, 131, 
(132), 135, 140, 141, 145, 149, 152, 165, 166, 178. 
iigeelosnes Os 

Virgizio (Vergecius), Giorgio, 49. 

Xylalas, Theodosius,, 203. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


COMICORUM ATTICORUM FRAGMENTA. 


Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta. Edidit 
THEeoporus Kock. Vol. III. 1888. 
Leipzig: Teubner. Mk. 16. 


Dr. Kock is to be congratulated on ar- 
riving at the completion of this important 
edition, on which he has spent so many years : 
a maturiore aetate paene ad extremam usque 
senectutem, he himself says. The work is 
throughout thorough and scholarly : the 
notes are terse, anak the dryness of criticism 
is often relieved by happy illustrations ; nor 
is the editor above adding a word of explan- 
ation when necessary. As far as can be 
judged he has neglected no source of informa- 
tion discovered since. the appearance of 
Meineke’s work; and the criticisms of 
Cobet, Herwerden, Blaydes, Naber, Ellis, 
and others, which have been published since 
that date, are by themselves sufficient to 
justify a new edition, even if the labours of 
Kock himself and the new fragments which 
he has brought to light did not found a claim 
for the publication of a fresh collection. 
This, the third volume, is probably the 
most interesting of the series: for it con- 
tains the fragments of Menander. These 
fragments, having been to a large extent 
cited by Stobaeus for their merit, are more 
agreeable reading than the uninteresting 
fishy and culinary quotations of Athenaeus, 
which fill up so large a portion of the second 


volume. Menander is not, perhaps, very 
profitable reading. A poet to whom marriage 
was a failure, sons and especially daughters 
a nuisance, and the duties of life more or less 
bores, is a poet after whom Euripides seems 
manly. Still his fragments are very pleasant 
reading, and not without utility, in so far as 
they inculcate prudence and moderation, 
though they seldom preach any higher vir- 
tue. Often too, his reflections irresistibly 
recall some well-worn English saying, so 
much of nature’s kinship have they. Thus 
‘Man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upward ’ is like ΓΑνθρωπος" ἱκανὴ πρόφασις εἰς 
τὸ δυστυχεῖν. ‘ Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick’ is like πρᾶγμ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐπίπονον τὸ 
προσδοκᾶν. ‘To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain’ resem- 
bles ὃ μέγιστον ἀγαπῶν δι ἐλάχιστ᾽ ὀργίζεται. 
And sometimes he rises very far indeed 
‘supra soccum,’ as in that. solemn verse 
ἅπαντα σιγῶν ὃ θεὸς ἐξεργάζεται, and in the 
famous sentiment, ὃν οἱ θεοὶ φιλοῦσιν ἀπο- 
θνήσκει νέος. ΑἸ] this however. is very 
tragical mirth, and much nearer LEuri- 
pides than Aristophanes. There was not 
much fun in Menander: and of the little 
there was less than its fair proportion has 
been preserved in these fragments. It was 
as a sentimentalist rather than a comic poet 
that Menander was the most popular dra- 
matist of the world for many centuries. 
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Alciphron tells us that in his time all the 
world was still running to see Menander’s 
Misers, and Lovers, and Superstitious Men, 
five hundred years after the author’s death. 

The Comic Fragments are a field in which 
the greatest Englisk scholars have done some 
of their best work : scarcely a page is there 
without some fine critical correction of 
Bentley’s or Porson’s or Dobree’s. [ᾧ is 
satisfactory to find from Kock’s pages that 
the torch of Greek criticism is still being 
handed on in England. On p. 89, fr. 312, 
Kock adopts a certain emendation of the 
late Bishop Wordsworth, ἅλμα for ἀλλὰ : 
several of Mr. Ellis’s might have been 
adopted, not only mentioned: when Dr. 
Blaydes shall have published his Adversaria 
on these fragments, which have already gone 
through the press, no doubt the contribu- 
tions of our countrymen will be considerably 
augmented. Among foreigners in recent years 
who have exercised their genius on the text 
the first place is occupied by Cobet. Perhaps 
Dr. Kock isa little too ready to place Cobet’s 
conjectures in the text. Thus on p, 115, fr. 
402. he reads with Cobet ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερον οὖς 
ἡπίκληρος ἡ καλὴ | μέλλει καθευδήσειν where 
the MSS. οἵ Gellius give AM@OTEPANIN 
which is certainly the old reading dpdorepa 
νῦν, and the better reading, for νῦν is wanted. 
The Greeks said both ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερα and ἐπ᾽ 
ἀμφότερα τὰ ὦτα: the Romans rather said 
in utramque aurem. Next to Cobet, Herwer- 
den’s emendations are most conspicuous and 
are often obviously right. | We should have 
been glad to see more of them introduced into 
the text. Dr. Kock’s own emendations are 
generally sensible and good, occasionally 
brilliant, and he is evidently a thorough 
metrical scholar. The caesura of the ana- 
paest seems to be the rock on which 
emendators are most frequently wrecked. 
Hven Cobet himself does not always 
escape : for instance, p. 175, he proposes ἐν 
ταῖς ταραχαῖς μάλιστα τὸν εὖ φρονοῦντα δεῖ, 
where the MSS. give only φρονοῦντα : ‘qua 
conjectura caesura corrumpitur.’ 

Some of the more striking of Kock’s con- 
jectures are the following : p. 91, ἠγορασμένον 
δραχμῶν ἄγω προβάτιον ἀνάπηρον δέκα, where 
the MSS. of Athenaeus give ἀγαπητόν, which 
is however defensible and scarcely succumbs 
before Kock’s illustration ; p. 109, πολλοὺς 
λυγισμοὺς ἡ πονηρία κυκλοῖ Where Stobaeus had 
λογισμούς.--ὑἸν5, if we remember λυγισμῶν 
καὶ στροφῶν of Arist. Ran. 775, quite puts 
Cobet’s ἑλιγμούς out of court; p. 186, τἀπί- 
θανον ἰσχὺν τῆς ἀληθείας ἔχει | ἐνίοτε μείζω καὶ 
πιθανωτέραν ὄχλῳ : the MSS. of Stobaeus give 


τὸ πιθανόν, the sense evidently requires some- 
thing like τἀπίθανον, ‘ what is incredible’ ; p. 
190, for ὅταν τύχῃ τις εὐνοοῦντος οἰκέτου | οὐκ 
ἐστιν οὐδὲν κτῆμα κάλλιον βίῳ Kock prefers ὅταν 
ἀτυχῇ τις, Which gives a stronger sense. Kock 
introduces thisinto the text, but this is scarce- 
ly justifiable. He is however more than 
justified in substituting, p. 214, ὑπεδεξάμην 
‘I conceived,’ for ἐδέξαμην which never bears 
this sense : ὑπεδεξάμην, ἔτικτον, ἐκτρέφω, φιλῶ. 
His parallel from Plat. Menex. 237 is by it- 
self sufficient to establish his conjecture : 
τῆς τεκούσης Kal θρεψαμένης καὶ ὑποδεξαμένης. 
P. 236 : on the word ἐκκορηθείης Aristoph. Pax 
59, a scholiast says ὥς που καὶ ὁ Μένανδρός 
φησι πολλάκις : Kock suggests Παλλακῇ:. pro- 
bably rightly. Dr. Blaydes had already 
suggested this to me, There are many other 
good conjectures in the volume; there are 
also many inferior ones : and there are places 
where Kock seems puzzled by a simple senti- 
ment: thus on p. 210, ἔστι δὲ | γυνὴ λέγουσα 
χρήσθ᾽ ὑπερβάλλων φόβος, Kock remarks 
‘quid 5101 velit φόβος non exputo.’ Surely 
φόβος is a fearful prodigy, a ‘monstrum’ : 
as Juvenal says, if a friend gives up a deposit, 
it is ‘prodigiosa fides,’ so Menander says 
that a woman talking rightly is a prodigy, 
which, though not a chivalrous, is quite 
an intelligible, nor absolutely groundless 
observation. On p. 69 the words κανθάρου 
peAdvrepos are quoted from Photius and 
Suidas. Kock adds the remark ‘ verbis 
x. μ. bestiola significari videtur’: surely 
the words refer to a person: perhaps some 
girl ‘nigrior formica pice graculo cicada,’ 
as Martial has it, was described as x. ped- 
avrépa. On p. 424, in an anonymous frag- 
ment where a sterile field is described, ‘ which, 
like ladies, attends only to appearances,’ τὸ 
TOV γυναικῶν, σχῆμα διατηρεῖ μόνον, Kock is 
at a loss, although sense and construction 
are both fairly obvious, and reads ῥῆμα, 
connecting it with the next line, but giving 
no sense. On p. 242 Arsenius’s remark is 
given that Menander called envy πρόνοιαν 
τῆς ψυχῆς: Kock rightly points out that 
πρόνοιαν 18 Wrong, and suggests παράνοιαν : but 
it is very extraordinary, when he himself 
reminds us that Socrates called envy ‘ the 
saw of the soul,’ that he should not see that 
mptova is to be here read for πρόνοιαν. 

Kock and Meineke seem both to have 
missed a probable emendation in a fragment, 
p. 212 : φιλόνικος δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ μία γυνὴ | εἰς μῆνιν. 
Here Herwerden suggests καὶ λίαν omitting 
εἰς μῆνιν, which occurred to me also, but 1 
now see that the true reading is μιαρά. This 
word μιαρός was often applied to a woman, 
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as a pestilent creature, cf. Arist. Lysist. 253, 
ἄμαχοι γυναῖκες καὶ μιαραί : here ἄμαχοι corres- 
ponds to φιλόνικος in the text ; cf. also Frag. 
535 (K) γυναῖκας ἔπλασεν ὦ πολυτίμητοι 
θεοί | ἔθνος μιαρόν. 

In a fragment on love from Stobaeus, p. 
67, Menander says that those who are not 
taken captive in youth pay the penalty by 
loving more violently in old age. 


ε ᾽ > Ν na 5 Ν ΄ 
ot δ᾽ εἰς τὸ γῆρας ἀναβολὰς ποιούμενοι 
OO ΄ a ΄ 
OUTOL προσαποτινοῦυσι του χρόνου τόκους. 


Propertius probably had this passage in his 
mind when he wrote ‘Saepe venit magno 
fenore tardus Amor.’ The MSS. of Stobaeus 
vary between τοῦ χρόνου and ὡραίους. This 
discrepancy indicates a word which the copy- 
ists could not make out ; it is strange that 
τἀρχαίῳ has not been suggested: these men 
pay interest as well as principal. I now find 
Hirschig has anticipated τἀρχαίῳ. 

P. 152, fr. 530, 1, 17 seqq.: εἰ μέν τι κακὸν 
ἀληθὲς εἶχες, Φειδία, | ζητεῖν ἀληθὲς φάρμακον 
τούτου σ᾽ ἔδει: νῦν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχεις: κενὸν εὕρηκα τὸ 
φάρμακον | πρὸς τὸ κενόν" οἴήθητι δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν τί 
σε. Ἰπεριμαξάτωσάν σ᾽ αἱ γυναῖκες ἐν κύκλῳ | καὶ 
περιθεωσάτωσαν. 

In the third verse read κενὸν αἶρε καὶ τὸ 
φάρμακον | πρὸς τὸ κενόν: οἰηθέντα δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν 
τί oe | περιμαξάτωσάν σ᾽ αἱ γυναῖκες κιτιλ. The 
sense is: ‘you have a trivial ailment: you 


need apply only a trivial remedy: but if 


you think it does you any good, let women 
rub you and lustrate you.’ 

P. 167, fr. 550, 551: Clemens Alexandrinus 
quotes these fragments, in the first of which 
Menander says every man has a good genius, 
but no bad genius : in the second that every 
god is good, or good in every respect. 
Clement carefully tells us the words may 
bear either meaning : 


« 5 > 
ἅπαντα ὃ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι τὸν θεόν. 


The emendations mentioned by Kock 
(ἀγαθὸν οἴομ᾽ εἶναι, Dobree : ἡγοῦμ᾽ ἀγαθὸν 
εἶναι, Kock) are not likely ; I think εἶναι τὸν 
is a corruption of evvontéov, ‘we must con- 
ceive of every god as good,’ or ‘conceive God 
to be good in every respect.’ τὸν θεόν cannot 
be sound: for if it were, the ambiguity 
noticed by Clement would not be in the 
words. It is also to be noticed that in 
Clement’s comments on the passage εἶναι does 
not occur; and that the verbal νομιστέον 
precedes. 

On leaving Menander we come back 
to Athenaeus and his cooks: and there is 
plenty of fun to be derived from these brag- 
ging artists. Anaxippus gives us a cook 


who varies his dishes according to the pro- 
fession or age of the guests, p. 296, vs. 41: 


“ 5) δ > ORC: 4 9 le “Ὁ 

ὅταν ἐγγὺς ἢ τῳ δ᾽ ἡ σορός ἀρτύω φακῆν 
‘\ n - 

καὶ τὸ περίδειπνον τοῦ βίου λαμπρὸν ποιῶ. 


Here 7 τῳ δ᾽ ἡ σορός is a good conjecture 
of Kock’s own for ἢν δὲ ὅδ᾽ ὕστερος of the 
MS. Dobree had proposed 7 δ᾽ 6 σταυρός, 
but Athenians were not crucified. Hegesip- 
pus tells us of a cook (p. 312) the odour of 
whose dishes was like the voice of the 
Sirens : no one could pass by until he was 
dragged away by a man _ with nostrils 
gagged. Sosipater’s cook (p. 314) claims a 
knowledge of architecture, astronomy, and 
military science. Among other things he 
must τοὐπτάνιον ὀρθῶς καταβαλέσθαι, (vs. 
39) a passage which strangely puzzles Dr. 
Kock; ὀπτάνιον is παρὰ προσδοκίαν for 
θεμέλιον. EKuphron exhibits an artist who 
found everything else anticipated by pre- 
vious masters; so he made stealing his 
speciality. In this passage, p. 518, several 
emenudations have been overlooked: in v. 
19 πολλοὶ γέροντες should be πολιοὶ γέροντες. 
At |. 24, the thief-cook addressing his favour- 
ite pupil, who is rivalling his master at 
thieving, describes how that pupil forced 
sacrificers to sacrifice several victims, instead 
of one, stealing parts of the victim as it was 
sacrificed : 


a A , 

τὸ γὰρ ἧπαρ αὐτῶν πολλάκις σκοπουμένων 
καθεὶς κάτω τὴν χεῖρα τὴν μίαν λαθὼν 

” nw Ἂς , 
ἔρριψας εἰς τὸν λάκκον ἰταμῶς τὸν νεφρόν. 


Here τὴν μίαν should be τὴν λαιάν. The 
left hand was the hand of thieving, (furtifica 
laeva). MIAN and AATAN are practically 
the same word. 

Kuphron claims even the poetic art as part 
of a cook’s education ; Damoxenus tells us 
that Epicurus was a cook. ‘The line is 
corrupt : 


΄, > > A 3 "ὦ ΄ 
A. μάγειρος ἣν κἀκεῖνος, οὐκ ἤιδει θεοί. 
Lb. ποῖος μάγειρος; 


For οὐκ ἤιδει θεοί I suggest οὐκ (or ἢ οὐκ) 
nono ore; cf. Arist. ΔΜιιΐδ. 229, ταύτας μέντοι 
σὺ θεὰς οὔσας οὐκ ἡδησθ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐνόμιζες ; cf. also 
Plaut. Bacch. i. 2, 18. Hirschig gives ὦ γῇ 
καὶ θεοί which is adopted by Kock. But in 
the first place this could scarcely have 
been mistaken: secondly, there is an 
obvious objection to place it in the mouth 
of either speaker. 

Diphilus having been included in the 
second volume, fragments like these form 
the major part of the longer citations after 
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Menander. But there is an interesting 
fragment of Apollodorus of Carystus quite 
Aristophanic in tone where the pleasures of 
peace are commended. Fortune is blamed 
for preferring to see the Greeks at war 


(p. 281): 


2é% ε Ν Soe ε / 

ἐξὸν ἱλαροὺς παίζοντας ὑποπεπωκότας 
/ qn 

αὐλουμένους ἰδεῖν. 


The MS. gives woe for ἰδεῖν, which is my 
own conjecture. There must be some mys- 
terious objection to it, which I do not see. 
Τ do not understand Kock’s σποδεῖν. 

Of the new fragments which have for the 
first time been included in a collection the 
most interesting is the anonymous one, p. 
420, found by Weil among the Egyptian 
papyri : in which a young man describes with 
all the ardour of a convert how he has found 
salvation in a philosophic school. It has some 
hard critical nuts to crack, which will repay 
the critic to attempt. I have not much more 
to add at present, but I may remark that on p. 
302 the word lost after γελάσασ᾽ is probably 
ἠρέμα : that on p. 354 in the line αὐτοὺς 
παρασίτους τοῦ θεοῦ τοὺς Δηλίους the first 
word should be αὐτοῦ, ‘parasites of the god 
himself’; that on p. 451 after the line γαμῶ 

έρων εὖ οἶδα καὶ τοῖς γείτοσιν the words γέλωτ᾽ 
ὀφλήσω probably occurred. 

The main external defects are the want 
of a good index, a work in itself, and 
of a separate list of the new fragments 
included for the first time: these are now 
scarcely to be detected after a tedious 


‘comparison of the lists headed K and M: 


and a separate list is especially desirable in 
this volume, which contains an enormous 
number of new Adespota. In Meineke’s 
edition these occupy seventy-three pages, and 
number 498 ; in Kock’s they fill 286 pages, 
and amount to 1582. Dr. Kock must have 
been at immense pains to collect these frag- 
ments. They are gathered from scholiasts, 
grammarians, lexicographers, rhetoricians, 
fathers, historians, philosophers, anecdota : 
many of them quoted as verses, and conse- 
quently already, for the most part, known, 
and already published with the Comic Frag- 
ments: but many have up to this lain hid, 
poetic gems of various brilliancy embedded 
in a matrix of prose quotation, now for the 
first time detected by a careful miner, now 
first polished and set by a skilful lapidary. 
But Dr. Kock has been too comprehensive, 
too anxious to include everything that 
could possibly be regarded as a comic verse, 
or part of a comic verse : he has, there is no 
doubt, often set before us as verse what is 


not verse at all. J could give several proba- 
ble instances of this, but one which is 
quite certain will suffice. It isa mostastonish- 
ing blunder, and one which Dr. Kock was 
about the most unlikely man in the world to 
commit. On p. 543, fr. 768 is thus given : 


ἐγὼ yap ἤδη σπένδομαι, χὠ καιρὸς τῆς ἐμ..--.-- 

Dr. Kock’s note is : 

‘Cramer, Anecd. Ox, IL. 408, 22, σφενδόνη: 
παρὰ TO σπένδω TO ἀναιρῶ κ-.τ.λ., quae quam- 
quam ipsa nocte sunt obscuriora, cum mani- 
festo sint tetrametri iambici reliquiae ex 
comoedia excerpti, hic deesse nolui. Vocem 
καιρὸς Sequebatur vocalis.’ 

So Kock writes. But this is no comic 
tetrameter Iambic. These are the sublime 
words of St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 6,! translated 
in our version: ‘I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.’ There have been great blunders on 
the part of great scholars, but this ‘takes 
the cake,’ to use a metaphor which is both 
Aristophanie and modern. And the reader 
would like to know what criterion Kock 
obeys in making up his verses, when he 
detects them in their bed of prose. On 
p. 480, he gives us this quotation from 
Theophylact Simocatta : 7 δὲ πάχνη λυμαίνεται 
τοὺς καρποὺς ὡς ἀπαραίτητος τύραννος καὶ τοὺς 
ἱδρῶτας 6 τάλας τοῖς ἀνέμοις χαρίζομαι. 
From this Dr. Kock gives us fr. 381 thus : 


τοῖσιν δὲ καρποῖς ἡ πάχνη λυμαίνεται 
καὶ τοὺς ἱδρῶτας τοῖς ἀνέμοις χαρίζομαι. 


Why does he leave out the highly poetical 
ἀπαραίτητος τύραννος ϊῖϊ Why does he leave 
out ὃ τάλας These have as poetical a look 
as any part of the passage. The following 
may be nearer to the original verses supposing 
that there were verses at all : 


a Qa nw ε , 4 
τοῖσιν δὲ καρποῖς ἡ πάχνη λυμαίνεται, 
τύραννος ἀπαραίτητος ὥς, καὶ τοὺς | ἐμοὺς] 
ἱδρῶτας ὃ τάλας τοῖς ἀνέμοις χαρίζομαι. 


Many instances like this will present 
themselves to a careful reader. But this col- 
lection of Adespota will probably prove the 
most interesting part of the book to scholars 
of a critical turn. It will give them employ- 
ment and amusement for years to come, and 
in spite of occasional short-comings is one οἵ 
the most valuable additions to classic hter- 
ature which have appeared during many 
years. 

But a second article would be necessary to 
do this work anything like justice. It is not 


1 The concluding words in the Epistle are καὶ 6 
καιρὺς τῆς ἐμῆς ἀναλύσεως ἐφέστηκε. 
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so great a work as Meineke’s, and in all pro- 
bability would not have been completed 
without that edition, but is lighter, handier, 
and more instructive ; it brings the critique 
up to the level of recent scholarship, and 
ordinary readers who possess Dr. Kock’s 
edition, can dispense with both of Meineke’s, 
between which this occupies a middle position 


EURIPIDES AS A 


De Euripide Philosopho. J. BERLAGE. 
Leyden. EK. J. Brill, 1888. 


Tu1s treatise—a thesis for the Doctor’s 
degree at Leyden—leaves the impression, 
which under the circumstances may be con- 
sidered highly favourable, that the author, 
when he had finished it, was ready to write 
a much better one. 

The book (208 pages) is divided and sub- 
divided into numerous heads, such as ‘ Quid 
Euripides de rerum natura senserit’, with 
sections ‘De ortu et interitu rerum’ ete. 
Under each head the passages bearing on 
the subject are collected and compared, with 
a view to obtaining for result the opinion of 
Euripides. Such a classified collection is use- 
ful in itself ; but the results, though not for 
that reason useless, are in great part negative. 
We cannot trace in Euripides with any 
certainty the doctrines characteristic of 
Anaxagoras or of Socrates ; he cannot be 
shown to have favoured Alcibiades, or to have 
differed in his views of contemporary politics 
from the average man of the later Periclean 
age. Such is the upshot. The discussion, 
though sensible in the main, shows traces of 
immaturity and imperfect consideration, as 
for example in the pages on the origin of 
religion (p. 79), which do not rise above the 
level of a prize essay. Meanwhile however 
we remain without any answer to the main 
question of all. Since the dicta of Euripides 
on almost all subjects are as inconsistent as 
we might expect from a dramatist, how is it 
that his works leave upon us, and produced 
on such contemporaries as Aristophanes, so 
strong an impression of ‘tendency’, and 
what is their tendency ἵ 

But on p. 166 we find some remarks 
which, if true, are of such wide bearing and 
great importance, that they seem rather late 
in their appearance :-— 





ἀρετὴ autem apud Graecos fuit perfectio illarum 
facultatum quae virum faciunt agendo strenuum et 


in respect of bulk. ‘The tone of comment is 
pleasant, and not generally discourteous 
except towards Herwerden, to whom Dr. 
Kock seems to owe a grudge. On the whole 
the world of scholarship will heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Kock ‘de provincia tam diu 
administrata decedenti.’ 
A. PALMER. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


iustum, cogitando subtilem; neque ea in homine 
otioso esse potest sed in cive tantum qui cum civium 
societate coniunctus vivit. Quamquam autem in illis 
sententiis nihil inest, cur non talem virtutem etiam 
Euripides sibi proposuerit, puto tamen aliter se rem 
habere. Omnia quae nuperrime enumeravi exempla 
virtutis excelsae ; castitas singularis, mors petita non 
solum pro patria sed etiam pro singulorum hominun 
salute, iniuriae condonatae, praecepta quae non solu 
facta sed et cogitata sancta esse iubent cet., mihi 
videntur esse indicia rationum severiorum et 1e- 
ligiosiorum, quas poetam, cum morum priscorum auc- 
toritas dissoluta esset, in ancipiti illo bivio sibi elegisse 
supradisputavimus. Sipraeterea reputamuseum vitam 
otiosam potius laudasse quam publicam, non inepta 
mihi videtur suspicio etiam virtutem ei obversatam 
esse diversam ab antiqua illa ἀρετῇ; augustiorem scilicet 
eandemque angustiorem, morum sanctitatem magis 
spectantem quam virtutem civilem, omnino propius 
accedentem ad recentiorum saeculorum humanitatem. 

These remarks, much more clear and com- 
prehensive (notwithstanding the reference 
back) than anything which precedes them, 
seem to me on the whole as true as they are 
striking. They imply a view of the poet 
more complete and more just than is current 
in any book of authority, and it would have 
been well if Dr. Berlage had laid them down 
more distinctly as the foundation of his trea- 
tise. The offence of Euripides, as some 
judges then thought it, his profound merit 
and interest, as it may well appear to 
us, does not lie in this or that erroneous or 
pervertible maxim. It les in this, that he 
was one of the first to desire, and to conceive 
as possible, the general improvement of man. 
He tends to place the worth and interest of 
human life primarily in the daily thought 
and daily action of the average individual, and 
next in those influences of common family 
life which bear most directly on the inner 
and outer life of the individual, after these, 
and as an instrument to these, in larger 
organizations and more ostentatious activi- 
ties. In doing so, he necessarily becomes a 
critic, and a not very friendly critic, of the 
specially Hellenic morality made by and 
for the Hellenic πόλις, The improvement of 
education, the true ‘sophistic’, so far as that 
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term has meaning, had rendered him, and no 
doubt many others, dissatisfied with that 
vigorous and graceful, but incomplete and 
in some respects singularly boyish conception 
of human capacity, which delighted Pindar 
and does not appear to have gravely dis- 
pleased either Aeschylus or Sophocles, either 
Herodotus or, we may almost say, Thucy- 
dides. Here, as I conceive, should be the 
starting-point of a satisfactory treatise ‘de 
Euripide philosopho.’ Whether the later 
ἀρετὴ deserves to be called ‘more narrow’ 
than the old Hellenic,may well be questioned, 
when we consider what the Hellenic πόλις 
was, and what things that morality which 
dissolved the πόλις, transmitted through the 
schools of Athens and many a ramifying 
channel, has since done in the world. It 
appears to me the most undoubtedly precious 
legacy of ancient Hellas, which bore its best 
offspring in the act of death. 

That Dr. Berlage has here taken in hand 
an efficient instrument, may be seen from his 
subsequent treatment of Euripides’ much 
misunderstood ‘misogyny.’ On the subject 
of women, the poet’s dicta are as utterly 
inconsistent as on most other subjects. 
While on the one hand he exaggerates 
and embitters the depreciation of the 
sex which he borrowed from the general 
stock of Hellenic literature, on the other 
hand he is, as Dr. Berlage truly says, the 
first Greek after Homer who shows any 
approach to a just conception of what under 
normal circumstances women may and should 
be to society. Are these mere careless dis- 
erepancies, or are they different aspects of 
the same mind? Dr. Berlage chooses the 
second alternative. Because Euripides con- 
ceived, however vaguely, an advance in 
individual and family life, to which such 
women were necessary as the Hellenic life 
of the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries did 
not and could not produce, therefore it was 
that he assailed so fiercely the type which 
he saw. Space will not allow me to do jus- 
tice to this view, which I believe to be in 
the main profoundly true; it is at least 
highly interesting. It does not require us 
however to assume with the author, that the 
women of Euripides’ time were specially 
depraved, which cannot be proved and, if 
true, would weaken Dr. Berlage’s position. 

In the theological opinions of Euripides the 
author endeavours to find a chronological 
development. The evidence appears in- 
sufficient ; and the author is obliged to avow, 
that works so near together in time as the 
Medea and the Hippolytus show a widely dif- 


ferent attitude. It is possible of course that 
between them lies a revolution in the poet’s 
mind, but Ido not think this will be made out. 

On points of detail I must be as brief as 
possible. “"HAV, os μ᾽ ἀπωλέσας καὶ τόνδ᾽. 
᾿Απόλλων δ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς ὀρθῶς καλεῖ, ὅστις κιτ.λ. 
(Eur. Frag. 781, 11): in re luctuosa ad- 
ditamentum molestum et putidum.’ The 
play on the name is introduced for the sake 
of its associations with the most pathetic 
scene in Greek tragedy (Aesch. Ag. 1080). 
The context raises a doubt, whether the 
critic understood the point.—‘ αὐτὸς μὲν ἀνθρώ- 
πους οἵους δεῖ ποιῶ, Εὐριπίδης δὲ οἷοί «iow. 
From pp. 29 and 190 it seems that the author 
renders thisdictwm, according tothe strangely 
persistent error, as if the infinitive to be sup- 
plied with de? were εἶναι. This is not merely 
impossible by the form of the sentence, but 
makes Sophocles’ criticism absurdly untrue. 
The infinitive supplied is ποιεῖν : Sophocles 
admitted reality only within the limits im- 
posed by poetic art, or rather by the Greek 
conception of dramatic art. Euripides, with 
or without reason, overstepped those limits. 
- «ἄγνδρασι μὲν δόλιαι βουλαί, θεῶν δ᾽ οὐκέτι 
πίστις ἄραρε, viris vel constant consilia per- 
fida; non amplius vero vis constat fides deorum’ 
(Med. 413). There is no antithesis between 
the sentences above quoted ; the clause θεῶν 
: . dpape is closely joined with δόλιαί εἰσι 
Bovdai, the use of δέ being of the archaic 
fashion. ‘Men are now proved perfidious 
and inconstant to their oaths.’ The anti- 
thesis, ‘woman’s good fame is cleared’, 
follows in the next lines, τὰν δ᾽ ἐμὰν εὔκλειαν 
x.t.\.—Hee. 799, ἀλλ᾽ ot θεοὶ σθένουσι χὠ 
κείνων κρατῶν νόμος (νόμῳ γὰρ τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἡγούμεθα καὶ ζῶμεν ἄδικα καὶ δίκαι᾽ ὡρισμένοι). 
The author, partly following Nauck, finds a 
great difficulty in this νόμος, because, he 
says, it is quite different from the ‘law 
which even gods must obey’, of which we 
hear elsewhere. Certainly it is: but why 
introduce at all this alien conception ? 
Religion, says the speaker truly or falsely, 
depends for its authority on our belief in 
moral distinctions. This belief depends on 
νόμος : therefore divinity itself depends on, 
and in this sense is subject to, νόμος. The 
meaning seems perfectly clear and sequent. 

I must not proceed further either with 
these smaller criticisms or with the discus- 
sion of wider questions, though there is 
material of both kinds. Enough has been 
said to show that this book deserves reading, 
and that the author’s further treatment 
should be favourably expected. 

A. W. VERRALL. 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER PLATO. 


Untersuchungen tber Plato: Die Kchtheit 
und Chronologie der Platonischen Schrif- 


ten. Von Constantin Rirrer, Repetent 
am Stift zu Tubingen. Stuttgardt, 
1888. 


Encuisi scholars are apt to look askance on 
‘quantitative criticism.’ The method is 
mechanical and laborious; it has many 
drawbacks, and its advocates are often prone 
to assign to it an exclusive or an exaggerated 
importance. Examples of this might easily 
be drawn from the field of recent Shake- 
spearian study. Yet within due limits and 
combined with tools of finer temper, this 
instrament is of unquestionable value, and 
has assisted in giving substantial certitude 
to the solution of some problems of excep- 
tional nicety. The discussion of ‘end-stopt 
lines,’ ‘weak endings,’ and so forth, may 
have been wearisome, but it has helped to 
bring the characteristic differences between 
Shakespeare’s earlier and later styles into a 
clearer light. And this is a real gain, 
although such determinations are of less 
consequence to the appreciation of a poet 
than is the corresponding discovery to the 
interpretation of a philosopher. The ques- 
tion of the order of composition of Plato’s 
dialogues, complicated as it is with doubts 
of genuineness, is manifestly not less im- 
portant than it has hitherto been obscure. 
And it is through quantitative criticism 
cautiously applied that there seems to be at 
last some hope of touching firm ground in 
this quagmire. 
‘ How mean an instrument 
May do a noble deed !’ 


For the present, it is enough to go back 
to the year 1881, when W. Dittenberger 


published his Sprachliche Kriterien fiir 
die Chronologie der Platonischer Dialoge 
(Hermes XVI., pp. 321-345). Having 


learned that the particle μὴν, for example, 
was rarely or never used by the earlier 
Attic prose writers, he read through Plato 
with this in view, and found that the 
familiar formula τί μήν ; was entirely absent 
from about two-thirds of the whole number 
of the generally acknowledged dialogues, and 
that in about half of them ye μήν was no- 
where to be found ; while on the other hand, 
in the remaining works more than a hundred 
instances of τί μήν ; and about sixty of ye μὴν 
appeared. Further, in three of these last- 
mentioned writings, the occurrence of both 


formulae is much more frequent than in the 
rest. The line of investigation thus marked 
out by Dittenberger has since been pursued 
by any scholars, of whom ΔΊ. Schanz’s 
is much the most significant name. His 
paper in Hermes XXL, pp. 439-459, has 
given fresh importance to this whole inquiry. 
The number of test-formulae has rapidly 
grown, and the many paths of observation 
successively opened show a remarkable 
amount of convergence. 

Constantin Ritter in the lttle book now 
before us (less than 200 pp.) has not only 
summed up the results of previous observa- 
tions, but has added much patient labour of 
his own. The facts are presented by him 
with a completeness that has been lacking 
hitherto. His work is distinguished not 
only by thoroughness, but by much candour 
and critical acumen. His ultimate aim is to 
interpret Plato anew from himself, to see 
him as he is, and not through Aristotelian 
or other spectacles, and of this endeavour he 
has given a promising sample in his Appen- 
dix ‘On the Movement of Thought and 
Fundamental Intuitions of the Vheaetetus.’ 
But he has realised the truth that until the 
order of the dialogues is determined, at 
least in outline, all study of their meaning 
and connexion must be comparatively crude, 
being bafled by an insuperable obstacle. 

Herr Ritter has applied the linguistic or 
stylistic test not only to the dialogues ‘now 
universally acknowledged by some critics,’ 
but to the spurious and doubtful ones ; and 
he has boldly undertaken to reconcile some 
rather grave discrepancies between what 
may be called the material and formal 
evidence. The case of the Phaedrus is still 
the most serious in this respect. 

For the twenty-one genuine dialogues (the 
Parmenides and Lysis are regarded as doubt- 
ful) our author tabulates the results of 
more than sixty tests. He states moreover 
not only the number of pages contained in 
Hermann’s edition of each dialogue, but 
the number of questions and answers in 
each, so that the actual occurrences of a 
particular form of reply may be compared 
with the possibilities of such occurrence. 
Another special feature of his work is of 
importance with regard to recent attempts 
to break up the Republic. He has made a 
separate register for each of the ten books. 
with, on the whole, a remarkable evenness 
in the result. 

The tests here referred to consist chiefly 
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of certain particles, adverbs, adverbial 
phrases, and formulae of reply, together 
with the curious recurrence of the Ionic 
dative plural of the first and second declen- 
sion, a peculiarity which some of the orators 
seem to have anticipated. But our author 
is not content with tabulating observations ; 
he discusses their bearings, and accounts for 
various inequalities, which show that an 
immediate inference from any single set of 
phenomena would be unsafe. The judicious 
remarks of Gomperz in his Platonische 
Aufsitze (1887) have had a wholesome 
effect. 

It may be well to summarize a few of the 
more striking of such phenomena. 

Τί μήν; occurs more or less frequently in 
seven dialogues, and in fourteen not at all 
(but this includes the Apol. Tim. Critias, 
where there are few replies). 

Τῷ ὄντι appears in eight, to the exclusion 
of ὄντως : four have ὄντως only, five both, 
three neither. 

Σχεδόν is in eight dialogues always fol- 
lowed by τι, in six never, in one hardly 
ever. 

Ὥσπερ prevails in some dialogues, καθάπερ 
not less markedly in others. 

Ta νῦν or τὸ νῦν for viv occurs with varying 
frequency in six dialogues, singly in five, but 
in ten never. 

Some dialogues (and only some) show an 
abhorrence of hiatus,! particularly in using 
πότερον, not πότερα, before a vowel, whereas 
before a consonant πότερα is preferred. 

His or κατὰ δύναμιν is absent from twelve 
dialogues, but is frequent in six. 

Lastly, the Ionic dative plural occurs only 
in five dialogues, and that with varying 
frequency. 

The point to be observed is that (making 
allowance for the obvious fact that the 
reply test is not applicable to the 7imaeus 
and Critias) the same dialogues have in 
every column the preponderance of instances. 
It is a case of ‘concomitant variations.’ 

The main results of this elaborate inquiry 
are as follows :— 

1. Now, if not before, it is clearly proved 
that the Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, and Leges—in this order, 
or nearly so—form a separate group, and 
are the latest written. Ritter’s peculiar 
view, that the Philebus is contemporary 
with the earlier books of the Laws, the 
Timaeus and Critias with the later books, is 
hardly made out, though he has something 
to show for it. 


1 This has been noticed in a general way by Blass 
and others. It is a rhetorical feature. 


2. It is made extremely probable that the 
Republic, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, form a cen- 
tral group, of which the exact order remains 
uncertain. Ritter thinks that the two 
lesser dialogues may have been composed 
during occasional intervals in the prosecution 
of the magnum opus. 

3. However this may be, the Parmenides, 
if genuine, cannot be much earlier or much 
later than the Theaetetus. It must belong to 
the central group. 

4, All the other dialogues are earlier than 
these nine orten. The Phaedo, Euthydemus, 
Cratylus, Symposium —and the Lysis, if 
genuine——are doubtfully indicated as the 
latest of the earlier set. 

5. With regard to the Republic, the first 
book shows remarkably few signs of the 
later manner, but these few (including 
αὐτοῖσιν 345E) are significant. Herr Ritter 
seems disposed to think that the work may 
have been so far begun and cast aside and 
taken up again after an interval. But he 
refuses to follow the disintegrators beyond 
this point. The eighth book, which has 
been supposed to ignore the sixth and seventh, 
has more indications of ‘lateness,’ according 
to his tests, than any other. 

6. Of the doubtful and spurious dialogues, 
some follow the earlier, some the later 
manner, while some (thus  self-athetized) 
have imitated both impartially. 

In this brief notice I can do little more 
than call the attention of Platonic students 
to a work which, although of modest dimen- 
sions, exhibits proof of great industry and 
of considerable insight. I hope at some 
future time to find an opportunity of dis- 
cussing more at length some of the many 
interesting topics which it suggests. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


Nors.—In hinting that the first and most important 
of the above results might have been taken as proved, 
I refer to the contribution to this very subject which 
was contained in an edition of the Sophistes and 
Politicus published at Oxford in 1867 (General Intro- 
duction, pp. xix.-xlv.). It is true that the collection 
of instances there exhibited is incomplete, relying 
partly, as it did, upon the work of Ast, who, as a 
lexicographer, is not to be compared with Ellendt or 
Bétant. But the argument, if it has been little 
noticed, at least remains unrefuted, and while the 
tests employed (with the exception of the Ionic 
dative-plural-form) were different from those col- 
lected by Ritter, the conclus‘on to which they 
pointed, so far as it concerned the Sophistes, Politicus, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, and Leges, was substan- 
tially the same with his. 

This fact is the more observable, as the volume in 
question has no place in his list of ‘ Citierten 
Schriften ;’ and it may therefore be assumed that 
inquiries wholly independent of each other have led 
to this coincidence of result.—L. ©. 
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SELECTIONS FROM POLYBIUS. 


Selections from Polybius. Edited by James 
Leiaga Srracuan-Dayipson, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Claren- 
don Press, 1888. (Large 8vo., pp. xXvili. 
690.) 21s. 


THE plan and division of this work are as 
follows :—Preface (pp. ix.—xviil.); Prole- 
gomena (pp. 1-80); Text (pp. 83-626); Ap- 
pendix (pp. 629-670) ; Index (pp. 673-690), 
and three Maps at the end. Turning first 
to the text, where Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
follows Hultsch, with a conservative bias in 
favour of the older editors, we find the 
‘extracts’ from Polybius divided into forty- 
four ‘sections,’ to each of which a distinct title 
is prefixed. By another principle peculiar 
to this edition the text is continuously sub- 
divided into ‘chapters,’ 409 in number, and 
reference is further facilitated by the intro- 
duction of Bekker’s notation in the margin, 
and by the restoration, inside each ‘ chapter,’ 
of the ‘ verses’ of the earlier editors. This 
has sometimes a curious effect, as on p. 98, 
where the beginning of Mr. Strachan-David- 
son’s ‘chapter’ does not correspond with the 
beginning of the chapter in the other 
editions. It would have been convenient if 
the lines on the pages had been numbered ; 
at present the references in the indices are 
only to pages of the volume. Further help 
is given to the reader by the use of 
head-lines and a running analysis in the 
margin, including dates in heavy type. 
Into the body of the text, between the 
‘chapters,’ where a gap in the story occurs, 
are inserted short ‘introductions’ to supply 
the necessary connexions. The editor warns 
us (p. xv. n.) that these ‘Introductions’ are 
not preliminary summaries of what follow 
in the text. The appearance of their being 
so would perhaps have been avoided, if they 
had not been numbered to correspond with 
the ‘chapters,’ which they precede. To the 
text are subjoined notes, which have only 
one fault, that they are too few. The editor 
certainly shows himself in his notes of no 
mind to spare the average student constant 
recourse to his Lexicon, and other works of 
reference. This economy may have advan- 
tages, yet it is not easy to see on what 
principle the line has been drawn. Few 
authors employ a more outlandish vocabulary 
than Polybius, few employ common words in 
more unexpected senses. A. great many 


cases are noticed or translated in the notes, 
but not a few of perhaps equal claims are 
left unshriven. Notes on the Polybian 
sense of such words as οἰκονομία, δυναστεία. 
ἦθος would not have been amiss: ἐφοδιάζειν 
obtains recognition but not στιβαδοκοιτεῖν, 
ὑπέρθεσις but not ὕπαρξις, σύνταξις but not 
συμπολιτεία, and soon. The Prolegomena on 
the peculiar uses of words are so admirable 
that one only desires they should be in- 
creased. Mr. Strachan-Davidson cannot 
expect all his readers to possess Schweig- 
hiuser, The Polybian use of ἅλυσις (4, 76, δ) 
is not even in ‘ Liddell and Scott.’ A note 
or index on the Greek terms for Roman 
officers, institutions, and articles would not 
be superfluous. It would also be an im- 
provement if the explanation of a word were 
always given on its first occurrence. It is 
not uncommon to find instances such as 
ἐπιβολή. Which occurs more than a dozen 
times in the first 150 pages, and is only 
explained on p. 547; so for φαντασία, 
πραξικοπεῖν, ἀθεσία, φιλοτίμως, βίος, and 
others. The editor might reply that a 
reference to the Index II. would show 
whether a word has been noticed, and direct 
the reader to the page where he will find it 
explained: but what is the reader to do ina 
case such as εἰσφορά, which occurs on p. 103, 
is noticed on p. 118, and is not given in the 
index at all? The reader will also probably 
desiderate more frequent cross-references in 
the notes, and though the index may guide 
him to a note in which a word is explained, 
it will do little to guide him to the numerous 
passages in the text where the word occurs. 
Similar criticisms apply to the notes and 
index of historical or material import. They 
are admirable as far as they go, but they 
stop short rather oddly, and a great deal of 
knowledge seems to be taken for granted in 
the reader. Polybius sometimes uses the 
Olympiad, but of this chronological deyiceand 
its history the reader will get no explana- 
tion here. He must also find out for himself 
whether there was an eclipse of the moon 
in 168 B.c. and what its exact date (p. 533), 
and he must go to the chronologists for the 
dates of sundry events incidentally men- 
tioned, as for example the attack of the 
Gauls on Delphi (p. 139). He will look in 
vain to his editor for any direction in regard 
to the legendary origines of the Achaean 
Dodekapolis (p. 147), the historic claims of 
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Athens to Delos and Lemnos (p. 556f.), the 
Byzantine συμπολιτεί. (p. 410), and the re- 
forms of Prytanis (p 157). Polybius may 
omit the Athenian ἀρχὴ from a comparison 
of imperial powers (p. 84), and represent the 
Spartan Ephors as democratic magistrates 
(p. 231) without comment or remark. The 
Carthaginian Zeus is to be no stumbling- 
block to the reader (p. 164), nor a Cartha- 
ginian trierarch a problem (p. 131).  Refe- 
rences made by Polybius to previous passages 
in his text must frequently be worked out by 
the reader unaided (pp. 162, 325, 408). 

Two mistakes unnoticed in the table of 
Errata may here be mentioned. On p. 230 
for μοναρχία the second time must be read 
τυραννίς (cf. Polyb. 6, 4, 3), and on p. 237 
‘jgnis et aquae interdictio’ is identified 
with sentence of death. 

For the Prolegomena and Appendix (apart 
from their arrangement), therecan be nothing 
but praise. The arrangement is indeed open 
to exception, for it is curious to find some 
six and twenty luminous pages on the ‘ Life 
and Writings of Polybius’ sandwiched in 
the Appendix between an excursus on the 
site of Spanish Carthage and an ‘ Additional 
Note on Cannae,’ while a long note on 
‘Jovem lapidem jurare’ figures as Prole- 
gomena VIII. Τὺ is not exactly a justifica- 
tion of this arrangement that the Preface 
anticipates to some slight extent the Appen- 
dix ; for an editor who is at once so com- 
petent and so reticent as Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson must not be allowed to repeat 
-himself, while anything worth saying by 
him remains unsaid. Whatever he says, 
is a model of lucid, terse, consequent English, 
and his own style has certainly not been 
formed on that of Polybius. The English 
of this book is indeed, much better reading 
than the Greek. It is not however the 
style alone that is to be commended. Pro- 
legomena IV., on the Battle of Cannae, 
taken in conjunction with the ‘ Additional 
Note’ and Plan I. should settle the problems 
discussed, and if Appendix I. on the site 
of Spanish Carthage with Plan IIT. is 
less definitive, it is a not less masterly 
exposition of topographical autopsy applied 
to illuminate historical and archaeological 
problems. If in the other chapters of the 
Prolegomena the editor has less scope for 
originality, he shows to equal advantage 
as a lucid and logical expositor. His work 
throughout will be found to exhibit a sober, 
independent, and slightly conservative ten- 
dency, as against lovers of the last new 
hypothesis ; and work of this character is 
eminently wholesome and fit for educational 


purposes. That student indeed will be very 
far above the average who can study Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s work without being 
much the better for his pains. 

There are three principal grounds upon 
which the study of Polybius is recom- 
mended; he is a truth seeker and teller, he 
is an exponent, according to his light, of the 
now resuscitated doctrine of the Unity of 
History, and his work is the principal library 
record and monument of an important age. 
These merits, even if sometimes exaggerated, 
are considerable. In regard to the last 
point it must, however, be admitted that 
Polybius is not the only authority, that he 
is not a highly graphic authority, and that 
he covers too much ground to be everywhere 
primary. If any one unacquainted with 
Polybius is led by the allusions in Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s Preface to hope that he 
may rise from a perusal of the work with 
the same lively vision of the ‘ Age of Poly- 
bius’ as is afforded, for other times and 
places, by the works of Aristophanes or of 
Cicero, he will be disappointed. Nor is it 
given to any author of any age to supersede 
all other sources, and students in want of a 
picture of the age of the Scipios are not to 
be limited to the covers of Polybius. The 
references in Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s notes 
to some extent suggest this consideration, 
but it is a pity perhaps to introduce the 
Selections, and the somewhat bald and 
abstract narrative therein contained, as if 
they could render a whole age intimately 
accessible, or relieve posterity from the 
burden of consulting other authorities. To 
take a particular example, who will be con- 
tent to derive the story of the Achaean 
Federation and its leaders from Polybius 
alone, although that is a topic where he 
ranks as the prime authority? ‘This ten- 
dency to the apotheosis of particular au- 
thorities to the exclusion of others, even if 
inferiors, is not altogether a good method 
even for ordinary students, and their educa- 
tion. There is no question, however, that 
Polybius preserves a vast quantity of facts 
of interest and importance, and that the 
study of these matters of fact in his pages 
is interesting and instructive, in spite of the 
poverty of his thought and language. That 
he is remarkable for historical honesty, and 
singularly free from bias and prejudice is also 
apparent, and these virtues go some way to 
atone for the lack of moral enthusiasm not 
unjustly charged against him. He combines 
with his honest appreciation of facts a some- 
what doctrinaire method of viewing the 
succession of events known to him, which 
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has earned him high commendation in some 
quarters. If it must be admitted that he 
shows a right and perhaps a remarkable 
appreciation of the historical mission of 
Rome down to his own time, it should also 
be pointed ont that his philosophical ex- 
planations and his prophetic anticipations 
in regard to that mission are not charac- 
terised by complete historic sagacity. His 
attempt to explain Roman history in terms 
borrowed from Greek experience and_philo- 
sophy is in fact a failure and a warning; 
what is now to be learnt from it is chiefly a 
caution to avoid repeating similar errors on 
a larger scale in our own case. On these 
and other defects in his author Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson hardly dwells in this edition. It 
must however be admitted that elsewhere 
he has pointed out the unsuitability of Poly- 
bius for the purposes of ordinary students 
with ruthless candour. In the charming 
essay which Mr. Strachan-Davidson con- 
tributed to the /e/lenica (1880) he remarks : 
‘With all his excellences it is not probable 
that Polybius will ever be widely read. He 
cannot command the tones to sway or im- 
press the mind. His book remains a store- 
house from which the historian and the 
antiquary may draw, rather than a_posses- 
sion to enrich the mind of the ordinary 
reader.’ And again: ‘ Although hardly any 
writer has said more interesting things than 
Polybius, he is tedious and uninteresting as 
a whole. It is characteristic of the man 
that the fragments should be the most 
valuable part of his work.’ After further 
and equally just criticism Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson asks: ‘Would it be well for 
ordinary classical students to give up any 
one of these [Thucydides, Tacitus, Hero- 
dotus] to spend the time over Polybius? It 


must be confessed that Polybius as a writer 
cannot stand for a moment in the light of 
such a comparison.’ Why then these Selec- 
tions? Reduced to a third of their present 
bulk they would still have afforded a sample 
of the honest poverty of Polybius, sufficient 
for the ordinary student, while Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s own papers, wherever printed, 
would certainly deserve and obtain the | 
diligent consideration of all serious students 
of Roman antiquity. There seems to he, in 
fact, either too much or too little of Poly- 
bius in this volume. A much smaller 
selection would serve the purposes of a 
literary sample, or of a school book, while 
the more advanced student cannot really 
confine himself to what he finds here. 
Yet if these tentative remarks are refuted 
by practical experience, and the scholarly 
labours of Mr. Strachan-Davidson — suc- 
ceed in winning a substantial position for 
Polybius in the academic curriculum, no 
one will be better pleased by that refutation 
than the present writer, who, in common 
with many engaged in academic teaching, 
regrets the limitations and want of variety 
in the established courses of study. [Ὁ is at 
any rate certain that Mr. Strachan-David- 
son’s volume gives Polybius, so to speak, 
such a chance as he has never had before of 
taking rank with the authors hitherto almost 
exclusively studied. Seeing as clearly as 
any one the demerits of Polybius for educa- 
tional purposes, Mr. Strachan-Davidson de- 
serves all the more commendation for under- 
taking, in the interests of education, a work 
which, if it prove successful, will owe almost 
everything to the industry, skill, and judg- 
ment of the editor. 


R. W. Macay. 





THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint. Edited for the Syndies of 
the University Press by Henry Barcray 
Swete, D.D. Cambridge, at the University 
Press.) 188(25(¢.00d: 


THE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have earned the gratitude of all 
biblical scholars by having fairly taken in 
hand the preparation of a critical edition of 
the LXX.: and they may be congratulated 
on having found an editor so competent for 


the main purpose, so careful, and so trust- 
worthy, as Dr. Swete. Though 1 am not 
without a personal regret that my own 
University has not thought fit to mark the 
close of the present century by undertaking, 
with the help of new materials and a better 
method, a revision of the great edition which 
it began to publish at the close of the last 
century, I cannot help rejoicing that the 
great school of experts in biblical Greek 
which has grown up at the sister University 
in the course of the present generation has 
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resolved to bring to bear upon the LXX. 
the experience which it has gathered in the 
fields of New Testament criticism. There 
is, moreover, a kind of moral fitness in the 
work being undertaken at Cambridge, for it 
was at Cambridge that the first conception 
of it was formed. Bishop Pearson, at that 
time Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, 
in a preface to the Cambridge reprint (1665) 
of the Sixtine text, expressed a hope, which 
did credit to both his insight and his scholar- 
ship, for an edition of the LXX. which 
should gather together not only the various 
readings of the MSS. but also the quotations 
in the Fathers: he added the further hope 
that Isaac Voss should undertake such an 
edition. But for a hundred and fifty years 
the hope remained unfulfilled: and the 
edition of Holmes and Parsons which endea- 
vours to fulfil it is unfortunately so unequal 
in its execution as to be entirely inadequate 
to the requirements of modern philology. A 
student who takes the trouble to go through 
the hundred and forty-two volumes of MS. 
collations of which the work is a digest, and 
which are still accessible in the Bodleian 
Library, will find among them some colla- 
tions which contain internal evidence of the 
care with which they were made; but many 
of them are obviously the work of unskilled 
hands, and some of them are fragmentary. 
The work of collation has practically to be 
done over again: and the present volume 
is the first outcome of a scheme for under- 
taking it which was originally framed and 
begun by Dr. Scrivener, and which has since 
been adopted, with some modifications, by 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press. 

The scheme contemplates two editions: 
one an edition corresponding to that of 
Holmes and Parsons, and containing a full 
apparatus criticus; the other a manual 
edition, containing only the variants of the 
more noteworthy uncial MSS. The two 
editions will agree with one another, and 
differ from all previous editions, in giving 
neither the Sixtine text nor a revision of it, 
but the text of a single uncial, Codex B, 
supplementing the /acwnae of that text from 
the text of Codex A. The scheme is the 
best that could have been devised. More 
than one generation must pass before a 
critically revised text of the LXX. will be 
possible: what is needed in the meantime is 
a collection of the materials, referred to the 
standard of a single ancient text, and a 
manual edition of that text for the every-day 
use of students. 

Of such a manual edition the present 
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volume is the first instalment. The absence 
of such an edition has been for many years 
a standing reproach. There is probably no 
ancient book of even secondary value, of 
which the printed editions are so far behind 
the modern standard of scholarship. The 
text which was issued under the auspices of 
Sixtus V. in 1586(7) has been frequently re- 
printed, and the words on the title-page of 
most of the reprints, ‘juxta exemplar Vati- 
canum,’ have sometimes misled even scholars 
into the belief that the text was that of 
Codex B. There are, indeed, grounds for 
thinking that some of the editors of the 
reprints, overlooking the direct statement 
of the Sixtine editors that they had collated 
other MSS., have themselves believed that 
they were reprinting the text of Codex B. 
The error is more pardonable than the 
fidelity with which they have sometimes left 
even the printer’s errors of the Sixtine text 
uncorrected. The mistakes which have been 
handed on from one reprint to another are 
almost incredible. As the number and im- 
portance of these mistakes are not generally 
known, I will give some examples, taken not 
from the whole work, lest it might be sup- 
posed that they were accidental slips bearing 
an insignificant proportion to the rest, but 
from a single document, the book of EKecle- 
siasticus. 

In xii. 17 the MSS., including Cod. B, 
read κακὰ ἂν ὑπαντήσῃ oo: Vulg. ‘si 
incurrerint tibi mala.’ The Sixtine edition, 
probably by a misprint, has ὑπανθήσῃ: 
this impossible reading is retained in Jean 
Morin’s Paris reprint of 1628, in the Oxford 
reprints of 1817 and even of 1875, and in 
Tischendorf’s editions. 

In xxii. 11 the MSS. read (with only the 
variant ἐξέλειπε for ἐξέλιπε) ἐπὶ νεκρῷ κλαῦ- 
σον ἐξέλιπε γὰρ dos: Vulg. ‘supra mortuum 
plora defecit enim lux eius.’ The Sixtine 
text, probably by a misprint, omits the 
words ἐξέλιπε γάρ, and makes nonsense of 
the passage. But the omission is found also 
in Jean Morin’s reprint, and in the Oxford 
reprints, including that of 1875. The words 
are restored in the London edition of 1653, 
the Cambridge edition of 1665, and in the 
editions of Bos, Breitinger, Holmes and 
Parsons, and Tischendorf. 

In xxxvi. 14 (16) (19) the MSS. read πλῆ- 
gov Σιὼν ἀρεταλογίας cov καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς δόξης 
σου τὸν λαόν σου: Vulg. ‘reple Sion inenar- 
rabilibus verbis tuis et gloria tua populum 
tuum.’ The Sixtine editors, by an obvious 
misunderstanding of an a (for ε) in the 
MS. before them, read πλῆσον Σιὼν ὧραι τὰ 
and this extraordinary blunder 
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is repeated in the Oxford reprints, including 
that of 1875. 

In xxxvii. 6 the Sixtine edition has μὴ 
ἀμνημοσύνῃς αὐτοῦ, an impossible read- 
ing which probably comes by a printer’s 
error from the Complutensian [Codd. $1, 248] 
μνημονεύσῃς : in all other editions to which I 
have access the word is corrected to 4 pv7- 
μονήσῃ ς, but all the Oxford reprints retain 
the Sixtine blunder. 

In xl. 21 the MSS. read αὐλὸς καὶ ψαλτή- 
ριον γλυκαίνουσι μέλη: Vulg. ‘tibiae et 
psalterium suauem faciunt melodiam.’ ~ The 
Sixtine editors, probably having before them 
an itacized text, printed the impossible μέλι. 
Their mistake is left uncorrected in Jean 
Morin’s text, in the London reprint of 1653, 
the Cambridge reprint of 1665, in all the 
Oxford reprints, and by both Bos and Tisch- 
endorf. The blunder is the less excusable 
because the phrase γλυκαίνειν μέλη occurs a 
a few chapters later in the book, viz. in 
χα 0, 

In xlviii. 18 some editions have a mistake 
which is almost ludicrous. The MSS. read 
ἐν ἡμέραις αὐτοῦ ἀνέβη σενναχηρίμ, : this was 
printed correctly in the Sixtine edition, but 
the last two words were separated by a rather 
shorter interval than usual. Consequently 
they were wrongly divided, and read as 
ἀνέβησεν ναχηρίμ, a mistake which first ap- 
pears in the Latin translation which Sixtus V. 
caused to be published in 1588, where ‘ ascen- 
dit Nacharim’ is read. Almost all subse- 
quent editors have corrected the blunder ; 
but the Oxford reprints perpetuate to the 
present day this dubious marriage of a 
corrapt use of a Greek verb with an un- 
known king. 

It is obvious that while editions which 
retain blunders of this kind continued to be 
the chief editions in ordinary use, the study, 
philological or otherwise, of the LX X. could 
not be expected to make much progress. 
The publication of some one ancient text 
in an approximately accurate form is the 
first condition of that new study of the 
LXX. the importance of which in relation 
both to the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament and to the philology of the 
New Testament is beginning to be widely 
recognized. 

The Cambridge committee, having re- 
solved to publish such an ancient text, have 
done wisely in fixing upon the text of Codex 
B. Whatever may be ultimately found to 
be the critical value of that text—and I 
venture to hold the provisional opinion that 
it is the least valuable of the great uncials— 
it seems to be clearly better than that of 


Codex A. for the purpose of the present 
edition, i.e. as a standard of comparison. 

The work of the editor, Dr. Swete, in 
carrying out the scheme is marked by 
singular accuracy and soundness of judgment. 
The work of the editor of a single MS. re- 
quires both the one and the other. Ina 
work designed only for scholars the former 
quality alone may suffice: the task of an 
editor is to reproduce his original, letter for 
letter. But in a work which is to serve also 
for the purposes of ordinary reference, and 
for beginners, a certain amount of discretion 
is necessary. The faithful reproduction of 
every orthographical peculiarity of a MS. 
would be, in such a work, needless for a 
scholar, and confusing to a beginner. It is 
consequently necessary for an editor to exer- 
cise his discretion in regard to the admission 
or rejection of certain forms of words. In 
the great majority of cases, the judgment of 
the present editor will probably commend it- 
self to all who have given special attention 
to the subject. There are, however, some 
points on which I venture to hope that he 
will exercise his discretion differently when 
the present volume is revised, and before the 
other volumes appear. 

1. It seems desirable to indicate, in some 
more marked way than that of a note among 
the variants in the margin, the insertion of 
words which are not in the governing MS., or 
the adoption of an interpretation, however 
legitimate, of the MS. text. For example, 
in Gen. xxii.11 6 δὲ εἶπεν is supplied: a bracket 
or other mark should indicate this. In Gen. 
xli. 36 ἃ is supplied : it is quite possible that 
the omission of it in Cod. A is not accidental 
but intentional ; in any case the word should 
be placed in a bracket. So also with the in- 
sertion of the article before θεοῦ in the singu- 
lar instance of its omission, Ex. x. 17; of 
the clause οὐδὲ ἀπὸ ἀνθρώπου ἕως κτήνους in 
Ex. xi. 7 ; of the words δοῦναί σοι in Ex. xiii. 
5; and of τῷ πλησίον in Ex. xxii. 9 (8): in the 
latter instance there is the greater reason 
for some indication that the words are in- 
serted by the editor, because the analogy of 
v. 12 (11) below raises a presumption that 
the words to be supplied, if any be supplied, 
should be rather τῷ κυρίῳ than τῷ πλησίον. A 
similar course seems desirable where the 
editor has varied the reading of the MS. on 
exegetical grounds: for example, an obelus 
or other mark should be appended to the ὃ 
which is read for the ov of the MS. in Lev. 
vii. 10 (20), and to the alteration of θάμβος 
κύριος into θάμβος κυρίου ἴπ 1 Reg. xxvi. 12: 
I have chosen these as examples because in 
neither case is the alteration imperatively re- 
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quired. There are also some cases of question- 
able interpretation of the MS. reading, to 
which attention might suitably be directed 
in a similar way: for example, in Gen. iii. 10, 
the περίπαντος of the governing MS. is inter- 
preted by περιπατοῦντος : the Hebrew does 
not help us to choose, and περὶ παντὸς will 
just construe. So also in Gen. xiii. 12 evoxy- 
νωσεν is interpreted by ἐσκήνωσεν: but 
ἐνεσκήνωσεν 15. not less possible, for many 
words, which, like it, appear to be peculiar to 
patristic Greek really come from the LXX.! 

2. The case of orthography and of gram- 
matical inflexions is more difficult. It is often 
impossible, as in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, to determine for certain whether a 
given form belongs to the age of the translator 
or to that of the transcriber. The difficulty 
is complicated in the case of the LXX. by the 
uncertainty which exists as to the times at 
which the several portions of the translation 
were made. In the present state of our 
knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, by far the 
safest rules are that an editor should follow 
his MS., even though this may lead to the 
introduction of forms which are not found 
elsewhere, and that he should avoid uiform- 
ity. In the great majority of cases which 
admit of doubt Dr. Swete deserves our thanks 
for his adherence to these rules. But I ven- 
ture to hope that he will adhere to them even 
more closely in future. The edition would 
be an even more important contribution than 
it is at present to Hellenistic philology if the 
MS. had been followed, instead of being al- 
tered, in such cases as the following : (a) the 
contracted dative of nouns;e.g. δόσι Gen. xl vii. 
22, δυνάμι Ex. vi. 26, Num. i. 3, κρίσι Ex. vi. 
0,κτήσι Gen. xlix. 30, πόλι Lev. xxv. 29, which 
are all altered by Dr. Swete into the corre- 
sponding forms in -e: (Ὁ) the vocative of 
θυγάτηρ Which, with the same MS. reading in 
each case, is written θύγατερ in Ruth 11]. 1, 
but θυγάτηρ in Ruth 11. 2, 22 : (c) the forms 
of γίγνομαι, among which certain of those in 
γειν- are as legitimate as those in yw-; hence 
e.g. παραγείνῃ might have been retained in 


1 [ am indebted for several of the references in 
this paragraph to the Rev. H. A. Redpath. 


2 Reg. 1. 3: (d) the forms ἐμμέσῳ, ἐγγαστρί, 
might properly be left unaltered; they are 
too constant in the MSS. to be treated as 
the peculiarities of a single scribe ; (e) such 
forms as the genitive ἡμίσυς for the more 
usual ἡμίσους in Ex. xxvii. 5, and the dative 
ἡμίσυ for ἡμίσει in Num. xxxii. 33, might 
also have been retained: the contractions 
are found in more than one MS. and in more 
than one passage: they are analogous to those 
of the Latin -w nouns; and the unfixity of 
the inflexion of ἥμισυς is shown by the exist- 
ence of the variant ἥμισος in Phocian in- 
scriptions (τὸ ἥμισον, ἐπὶ τῶ(ι) ἡμίσωι Sammlung 
der griech. Dialecten-Inschriften Nos. 1523, 
16, 1555 ὅ 12) and by the use of ἥμισυ as 
indeclinable in Byzantine Greek. 

J will add, in conclusion, the further hope 
that the remaining volumes may be based on 
collations not of the autotype and facsimile 
editions, but of the actual MSS. themselves 
of Codd. A and B. The labour would no 
doubt be considerable : but the value of the 
results to be attained would amply justify it. 
I can only speak from experience of Codex 
A, and I will give but a single instance of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the results which 
come from using only the autotype. In Gen. 
xxvii. 23 the original reading can clearly be 
made out underneath the later corrections to 
be ἦσαν yap ai χεῖρες αὐτοῦ ὡς αἱ χεῖρες τοῦ 
ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ : this has been corrected by a 
much later hand to ἦσαν yap αἱ χεῖρες αὐτοῦ ds 
at χεῖρες "Hoad τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ δασεῖαι: 
it is unsatisfactory that an edition like the 
present should print the text in its later form 
with merely the marginal note “ Ησαυ] sup. 
ras. pl. litt. A*” : the ‘rasura’ being clearly 
that of the original χεῖρες of which only x 
was left, at the end of a line, the remaining 
letters being written by the corrector in the 
margin. But I should like, at the same time, 
to bear testimony to the singular accuracy of 
Dr. Swete’s work in the uncorrected and 
unobliterated passages: in the very few 
instances of discrepancy between my own 
collation and his, I have found on re- 
examination that Dr. Swete was right and 
I was wrong. Epwin Hatcu, 





PLUTARCHI MORALIA. 


recognovit 


ΟΡ i 


Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia 
Grecorius N. BERNARDAKIS. 
Lipsiae, Teubner, 1888. 3 Mk. 


Tus is the first instalment of a complete 
edition of the miscellaneous treatises on a 


variety of subjects — religious, political, 

literary and physical—which go by the name 

of Plutarch’s ‘Morals.’ The volume con- 

tains, besides the two spurious dissertations 

‘on the training of children’ and ‘ consola- 

tion to Apollonius,’ the twelve treatises 
D 2 
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‘how a young man ought to hear poems,’ 
‘on hearing, ‘on friendship and flattery,’ 
‘on test of proficiency in virtue,’ ‘how to 
profit by our enemies,’ ‘on large acquaint- 
ance, ‘on fortune,’ ‘on virtue and vice,’ 
‘care of health,’ ‘conjugal precepts,’ ‘the 
banquet of the seven wise men,’ and the 
theosophical essay ‘on superstition and 
atheism.’ 

No complete edition of the Greek text 
has been published since Wyttenbach’s 
(Oxford, 1795-1830), which the editor did 
not live to finish, except that by F. Dubner 
in the Didot series (Paris, 1841). The 
former is not based upon the best MSS., and 
those which the editor used were only im- 
perfectly collated ; the latter professes to 
be based on a new collation by Contus of 
the Paris MSS., but there is nothing to 
distinguish the changes introduced on the 
authority of these from conjectures of the 
editor and his predecessors, there being no 
apparatus criticus. The edition of R. Hercher 
(Teubner, 1872) is vastly superior in a 
critical point of view to either of these, but 
owing to the premature death of the editor 
it did not extend beyond the first volume. 
The editor of the volume before us has 
undertaken a most difficult task and one from 
which most scholars would shrink in dismay 
—a thorough revision of the text with the 
help of the best MSS. M. Bernardakis is 
already favourably known. to scholars by his 
Symbolae criticae et palaeographicae in Plu- 
tarchi vitas et moralia (Teubner, 1879), in 
which he has made many happy suggestions 
for the correction of the text, and. by his 
spirited defence of his compatriot A. Koraés 
(Coray) against the sneers of Cobet. M. 
Bernardakis in his preface, which extends 
to ninety-three pages, speaks modestly of 
his own labours, which must have been con- 
siderable in the examination and careful 
study of MSS.—all the more so because of 
the great want of uniformity in even the 
best, such as Paris H, those which are most 
trustworthy in some of the treatises being 
valueless in others. In the case of some of 
the treatises there are no good MSS. extant, 
but he speaks hopefully of a possible dis- 
covery by others, having been fortunate 
enough himself to light upon three—in the 
libraries at Milan, at Venice, and at the 
convent of Mount Athos, some of the 
readings in which confirm in a remarkable 
manner the conjectures of Xylander, 
Wyttenbach and Reiske. Not only a full 
list of all the known MSS., but a selection 
of readings from some of ile best is given, 
as a test of their worth. In this respect 


the editor has been able to supplement the 
researches of Treu.! 

The Preface concludes with some terse 
remarks on the general style of Plutarch 
(he takes no notice of his extraordinary 
fondness for the use of the participle—Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s title ‘polymetochic’ would 
become him more perhaps than any other 
Greek author), and his use of certain words 
and forms of words. In Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s notice of Hultsch’s Polybius, 
Vol. L, ed. 2, in this Review,” attention is 
drawn to that writer’s dislike and avoidance 
of the hiatus between two vowels. Plutarch 
had evidently the same dislike, and he fre- 
quently sacrifices the natural order of words 
in the sentence and uses different forms of 
the same word, merely in order to avoid the 
disagreeable effect of a concurrence of 
vowels. But it was perhaps beyond the 
editor’s scope to enter into further details. 

We now come to the text itself, which is 
based upon an independent study of the 
principal MSS., and must, so far as it goes, 
be accepted as the standard one. The editor 
has exercised a sound discretion in admitting 
only such conjectural emendations as carry 
conviction with them, and explain the origin 
of the reading which they replace. Being 
a Greek by birth, he has an instinctive feeling 
for the language, which is a very safe guide, 
and prevents him from accepting suggestions 
for the alteration of the text, even in 
deference to great scholars like Madvig. 
Attic forms he has not obtruded on his 
author, except where they can be found in 
other passages of Plutarch. 

In the foot-notes, which are scanty, not 
only are the rejected MS. readings given, 
together with the name of the proposer of the 
reading by which they have been replaced, 
but reference also is made to the original 
source of quotations from classic authors— 
which Plutarch is so fond of making— 
whether from Plato, Homer, Aristotle, 
Thucydides, the Dramatists with their frag- 
ments, or the Lyric poets. This strikes us 
as a much more convenient and satisfactory 
method than that by which Kaibel has dis- 
figured his edition of Athenaeus—viz. in- 
serting them in the Greek text between 
brackets. 


1 De codd nonn. Paris. Plut. Mor. narratio, Lau- 
raviae 1867, Ueber die handschriftliche Grundlage der 
Moralia, Breslau Progr. 1877 and 1884, Geschichte d. 
Ueber lieferung von Plutarch’s Mor. Ohlau, 1881. Ac- 
cording to Treu the best MSS. are Vienna 148 (not, 
as he writes, 184), Venice 250 We ), Milan 82, Paris 
1672 and 1956. The latter is pronounced by 
Bernardakis to be facile princeps. 

2 Vol. II. December, 1888, p. 319. 
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We heartily wish that M. Bernardakis’s 
life may be spared to complete not only the 
present work, the preparation for which has 
occupied so many years, and in the execution 
of which he has exercised, so far, such sound 
judgment, and combined sober criticism with 
extensive and accurate knowledge of his 


author, but also the larger edition with a 
complete apparatus criticus which he promises. 
The present handy volume is a credit to 
modern Hellenic scholarship, and will be 
welcomed by all students and lovers of the 
Boeotian sage. 


H. A. HoLpeEn. 





ZOSIMI HISTORIA NOVA. 


Ed. L. MENDELSSOHN. 
1887. 10 Mk. 


Zosimi Historia Nova. 
Teubner. Leipzig. 


Srupents of the later Roman Empire have 
some reason to look forward to possessing 
within the next twenty years satisfactory 
texts of the later Greek historians. For a 
long time one has been obliged to make the 
best of the Bonn Seriptores Byzantini, a series 
of volumes on which the editors can in few 
cases be said to have deserved congratulation ; 
in fact if one possessed the Paris edition of the 
seventeenth century, there would be no oc- 
casion to consult the Bonn edition of the 
nineteenth. But during the last few years 
C. de Boor, A. Reifferscheid, and now L. 
Mendelssohn have come to the rescue; and 
we have at last really sound texts of Theo- 
phanes, Theophylactus, Nicephorus Patri- 
archa, Anna Comnena and Zosimus. Using 
these new editions the historical student 
feels that he is standing on the firmest 
available ground. 

The palaeographical starting-point for 
a new edition of Zosimus was determined 
by A. Kiessling in 1863, when he showed 
that Vatican cod. Gr. 156 was the only 
really important MS., as all the others 
are derived from it. Mendelssohn’s text 
mainly depends on a collation of this codex 
made by Dr. A. Mau of Rome, whose skill 
in palaeography is well known. The Preface 
contains, besides an account of this MS, a 
discussion of the vexed question as to the 
date of the historian, an account of the laws 
of hiatus which he adopted with modifications 
from Polybius, and a valuable treatise on 
his sources. It is to be regretted that the 
editor has not added an index verborum as 
well as an index nominuwin. The value of M. 
de Boor's texts of Theophanes etc. is greatly 
enhanced by the excellent glossaries of Greek 
words with which he has provided them. 

That Zosimus wrote between 425 a.p. and 
502 a.p. is certain; the further limit is 
determined by the circumstance that Olym- 
piodorus’ work, which went down to 425 a.p, 
was used by Zosimus in the later portion of 
his history; the nearer limit by the fact 


that Zosimus was one of the sources of Eus- 
tathius of Epiphania, who wrote in 502. 
But an observation of Tillemont, accepted 
by Mendelssohn, renders it possible for us to 
advance from 425 to 450: the French scholar 
pointed out that the words ἐπὶ ypovoy συχνόν 
in 11. 88, 4 imply the abolition of the /ollis 
and the limitation of the burdens of the 
praetura, alleviatory measures which were 
passed by Marcian in 450. On the other 
hand it is not permissible to conclude from 
this passage that it was written after the 
abolition of the Chrysargyron by Anastasius 
in 501 (Preface, p. ix.) In future we may 
speak of Zosimus as a historian who flourished 
in the second half of the fifth century. 

It is an interesting fact that Zosimus con- 
structed his sentences according to regular 
laws of hiatus, imitating his model Polybius 
of Megalopolis, whose name (Πολυβίῳ) is the 
first word of his history. His laws however 
are not so strict as those adopted by Poly- 
bius. Mendelssohn gives a full account 
of the exceptions which Zosimus allowed 
himself and the means which he employed to 
avoid the collision of vowels (such as the use 
of ὅσπερ for ds, plural for singular, compound 
for simple verb, ἀρτίως for ἄρτι, &e.). On 
this subject I have a few criticisms and sug- 
gestions to make. 

The 8th exception (I. i. p. xxix.) admitted 
by the editor is the case of proper names, 
tam ubi praecedit nomen proprium quam ubi 
sequitur. Nine apparent instances are men- 
tioned ; but Mendelssohn at the same time 
remarks that ‘the author manifestly avoids 
hiatus when he can, even in proper names,’ 
and on this principle would emend one of the 
passages where emendation is easy. I would 
observe that of these nine instances four at 
once disappear, namely (1) ἄχρι παντὸς τοῦ 
βίου ’Ιουλιανῷ, 111. 2, 4; (2) οὔπω ᾿Ιουλιανός, 
111. 7, 2; (9) προσήκει Ἰουλιανόν, 11}. 9, 4; 
(4) ἐτετάχατο δὲ ἐν τόυτῳ Ἰοβιανοί, ill. 30, 2. 
It seems clear that in the Graecized forms of 
Julianus and Joviani the consonantal pro- 
nunciation of the initial spirant was re- 
tained, and consequently there was no hiatus 
(just as in the case of Οὐάλης, Οὐαλεντινιανός), 
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A fifth instance is (5) τῶν ἐν τῇ Λιβύῃ ἐν 
ἀδήλῳ κειμένων, Vi. 7, ὁ ; but here I have no 
doubt that the hiatus is legitimate, not be- 
cause Λιβύῃ happens to be a proper name, 
but because the vowel of the preposition év 
has a tendency to be slurred (’y ἀδήλῳ) like 
the vowel of the preposition és. This prin- 
ciple will explain several other passages 
which Mendelssohn would like to emend : 
ὁδοῦ εἰς 1. 40, 23 λίμνῃ εἰς 1. 58, 25 ἡμέρᾳ εἰς 
ii. 5, 4; τρίτῃ ἐν 11. ὅ, ὅ ; nee εἰς 111. 10, ΠῚ sls 
another case (6) the hiatus is quite correct 
and serves a purpose: Ἴωνες δὲ καὶ Δωριεῖς οἱ 
ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ ἑξήκοντα, ii. 22, 2: the hiatus 
shows that ἑξήκοντα does not refer to the 
Tonian and Dorian but to τριήρεις in a pre- 
ceding clause. Mendelssohn is wrong, | 
think, in saying whi et pausae et notae nume- 
ralis accedit excusatio, implying that the 
chief excuse is the accident that ᾿Ασίᾳ is a 
proper name. It seems to me that the 
pausa is the one and sole reason ; and also 
that the hiatus not only does not require an 
excuse, but is desirable for the sake of the 
sense. (7) τῇ τοῦ Τερτύλλου ὑπάτῳ τιμῇ OCCUrS 
in vi. 7, 4, but as Mendelssohn himself has 
elsewhere recognized, passages of the Sixth 
book (of which only thirteen chapters re- 
main) cannot be fairly adduced to prove any- 
thing, as the author left it incomplete and 
unrevised. There remain two passages, one 
of which—(8) ὑπὸ Ταΐνῃ ἔταξε iv. 57, 2—has 
been probably emended by the editor, who 
would write Taivyy, and the other—(9) ἐν de 
τῇ Ῥώμῃ Ἡλιοκράτης v. 35, 4—is left by it- 
self. I think we may conclude that Men- 
delssohn is wrong in setting down nomina 
propria as a case in which Zosimus released 
himself from his law of synapheia, and that, 
whatever be the explanation of the one re- 
maining passage, it certainly is not that 
Ῥώμῃ or Ἡλιοκράτης is a proper name. 

In two passages Mendelssohn conjectures 
λαθραίως for λάθρᾳ in order to avoid hiatus 
(see p. xxxii.). It may be pointed out that 
it is only necessary to write λάθρα and the 
passages come under his fourth exception, 
(d) in terminatione in a et or exeunti ; but it 


FAUSSET’S 


M. Tullii Ciceronis pro A. Cluentio Oratio, 
with Explanatory and Critical Notes by 
W. Yorke Faussert, M.A. Rivingtons. 
1887. 6s. 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome this edition, 
which rises above the usual level of the 


is probable that the termination g should be 
added to the exception : cf. ἰδίᾳ ἕκαστον iv. 6, 
2. ἑώρα ὀκνοῦντας iv. 40, 3 ought also to be 
placed here. 

In v. 24, 6 the circumstance that the 
statues of Athene of Lindos and Zeus of 
Dodona were not consumed in the conflagra- 
tion of the senate-house is introduced thus: 
θαύματος δέ τινος τηνικαῦτα γενομένου ἄξιον οὐ 
προσήκει παραδραμεῖν σιωπῇ. Mendelssohn 
would read τι τηνικαῦτα γενόμενον to avoid the 
hiatus and give a construction to ἄξιον. It 
seems far more probable that ἄξιον was the 
marginal exclamation of delight written by 
some zealous pagan of the sixth century, 
and that a late copyist inserted it in the 
text at the expense of the construction. In 
the texts of ancient classical writers, as 
readers of Cobet know, the same word (ἀξιον, 
‘fine!’) has more than once intruded itself. 

In vi. 8, 1 I must protest against the 
ascription of an error to Zosimus which 
seems really due to the accidental omission 
of a word from the text. Jovius (or Jovian, 
as he is called by Olympiodorus), the Prae- 
torian Prefect, who abandoned the cause of 
Honorius and went over to the usurper 
Attalus, is thus mentioned: Ἰόβιος 6 τῆς 
αὐλῆς ὕπαρχος παρὰ ᾿Αττάλου καθεσταμένος. 
But we are told in 7, 2 that Lampadius had 
been appointed Praet. Pref. by Attalus, On 
turning to Olympiodorus, from whom Zosi- 
mus derived the facts, we obtain the clue: 
frag. 13 πατρίκιος ᾿Αττάλου dvopacbets. It 
seems highly probable that πατρίκιος fell out 
between ὕπαρχος and παρά: ‘Jovius, the 
Praetorian Prefect, has been made a Patri- 
cian by Attalus.’ On the other hand, in the 
account of Stilicho’s victory over Radagaisus 
(v. 26) Mendelssohn is right in rejecting the 
alterations of Ἴστρον proposed by Leuncla- 
vius and Reitemeier, for it is plain from 
many expressions in the narrative that Zosi- 
mus had somehow or other become possessed 
of the idea that the victory which was really 
won at Fiesole was won beyond the borders 
of Italy. 

J. B. Bury. 


CLUENTIUS. 


school-book, and evinces ability and scholar- 
ship from which we may hope for much in 
the future. The Cluentius is a very im- 
portant speech from many points of view, 
and however good Ramsay’s edition may 
have been in its day, a new treatment in 
English has been for some time a great 
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desideratum. Mr. Faussett’s work has many 
merits: especially patient and fairly full 
exegesis and illustration ; general lucidity of 
statement ; sound construction of the text. 
The faults that strike me are a certain 
diffuseness (which however is an aid to 
clearness), a tendency to repetition, and an 
occasional lack of the precision which 
comes only of long devotion to study at first 
hand, and of a determined habit of probing 
other men’s statements to the ground before 
accepting them. Mr. Faussett has, it may 
be hoped, a long career as a scholar before 
him, and will be enabled to win his way to 
the front in these as in other respects. 

Nothing would be more pleasant to me 
than to be able to give minute attention in 
this review to every part of Mr. Faussett’s 
book, which is indeed worth it; but space 
compels me to restrict myself, so I shall deal 
almost entirely with the Introduction and 
the explanatory Notes. It may seem un- 
gracious to dwell on points concerning which 
I disagree with the editor, but I do so in the 
hope that he will speedily be able to issue the 
edition in a revised form, and that it may 
prove useful to draw attention to matters 
which seem to need reconsideration. 

The work is in five sections: Introduction, 
Text, explanatory Notes, critical Notes, and 
a Glossary. This last elucidates about forty 
selected words, but the elucidations are so 
like in form to many of the explanatory 
notes that it is not easy to see what is 
gained by the separate treatment. 

- The Introduction first deals with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the speech and trial ; 
then expounds fully and fairly the vexed 
questions raised by the subject-matter of the 
speech, many of them doubtless destined 
never to be solved. Every scholar who gives 
to these questions minute consideration will 
be apt to find reasons for dissatisfaction with 
every other scholar’s explanations. This 
reflexion deters me from attempting in the 
narrow limits of a notice like this any 
criticism of Mr. Faussett’s conclusions. I 
will only mention that some small details 
in this part of the work obviously need 
correction: thus on p. x. it is said that 
Cicero had in 66 B.c. combated the ‘ Attic 
style’ of C. Licinius Calvus, although that 
orator: was not more than sixteen years 
old at the time. It is, to say the least, 
very dubious whether the pro Quinctio and 
the pro Roscio Amerino are in the style 
of Hortensius. And is it recorded that 
more than one of the ancients professed 
to detect ‘Patavinity’ in Livy? The fourth 
section of the Introduction is ‘on the occa- 


sional colloquialism of Cicero’s style’; and 
the whole ends with some very clear and 
useful genealogical and other tables. The 
fourth section seems to me to need thorough 
sifting and re-examination. The question 
with which it deals is very interesting, but 
vastly more difficult than the editor seems to 
conceive. No intelligible test of ‘ colloquial- 
ism’ is propounded by him. In some passages 
(here and in the notes also) he uses ‘archaism’ 
and ‘colloquialism’ as convertible terms ; 
and he seems to assume generally that if a 
usage 1s found in the Comic poets and in 
Cicero, and ceases with him, the usage may 
be deemed a ‘colloquialism’ in his writings. 
Surely this procedure is mistaken. There 
are at all times in every language phrases, 
forms and constructions which are on the 
point of vanishing from use; and it is only 
natural that some things should occur in 
Cicero for the last time. There are pretty 
definite indications that he sometimes clung 
to a usage after it had been abandoned by 
most men of his time; in such cases he may ke 
charged with archaism but not with collo- 
quialism. Instances probably are the gen. 
in -¢ of Greek names in ys and the gen. sing. 
of the gerund with a plural substantive in 
the gen.—both treated as colloquial by Mr. 
Faussett. When we examine the separate 
items in the editor’s list we have practical 
illustration of the slipperiness of the ground 
on which he here moves. Postu/o is certainly 
used by Cicero with the Plautine sense 
‘expect’ (though in the two instances quoted 
the meaning is ‘demand’); but why should 
a sense be called colloquial in Cicero which 
often occurs in good writers after him, as well 
as before him? A great deal of the later Latin 
writing must be stamped as colloquial if that 
epithet is to apply to everything that happens 
to be in Plautus. As to indignum facinus, 
‘a monstrous thing,’ the implication (here 
and in note on § 145) that it occurs only in 
Cicero and Plautus can hardly be maintained. 
There is no reason to suppose that wrdique 
exclusus in § 175 was suggested by the Plau- 
tine use of exclusus ; but even if it were, 
this sense is so wide-spread in later poetry 
that it seems strange to call it colloquial. 
The ironical parenthetic credo surely per- 
vades Latin from first to last. The state- 
ment, ‘ Adfinis with dat. “a party to,” ὃ 127 
note. Com. poets,’ is not fortunate. In note 
on ὃ 127 is quoted a line from 7Zirin. 131 
which happens to be the only place in Plau- 
tus where the word adfinis occurs with any 
other meaning than that of a connexion by 
marriage, whence some scholars have argued 
the line to be spurious. The metaphorical 
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sense is found once in Terence (Haut. 215), 
but with the gen. not the dat. I believe 
that in other pre-Ciceronian literature there 
are only two passages where affinis occurs at 
all: one in Accius with the ordinary sense, 
the other in Pacuvius, where the meaning is 
metaphorical but the construction (ad with 
gerund) is unique. After Cicero the meta- 
phorical use vanishes. A/ffinis is a word with 
which, as with amicus, vicinus, familiaris, 
and others, it is natural to expect the dat. 
as well as the gen. ; the latter with the sub- 
stantival, the former with the adjectival use. 
If the whole of the MSS. evidence for fortassis, 
amplexo, nostrorum (= nostri), nihil quicquam 
in Cicero be fairly considered with due regard 
to the probabilities, it will be found to be 
wanting. The evidence from MSS. for ad- 
sentio (which Quintilian positively states not 
to have been Latin), is stronger than that for 
amplexo, As to senati, an examination of 
Neue’s citations would, I think, induce Mr. 
Faussett to remove it from his list. Again, 
why should the use by Cic. of legal phrases 
be deemed ‘colloquial’? The statement that 
‘elogium, logus and dica occur only in the 
Com. poets, the lawyers and ΟἿο is incor- 
rect. I think the only passage in which 
elogiwm occurs in comedy is Mercator 409 ; 
but it is found in Cato, the elder Seneca, 
Quintilian, Suetonius, and generally in late 
Latin, where it supplants ¢itu/us in some of 
its uses. It is very questionable whether dica 
occurs in the Roman legal writings ; it was 
never used in Latin excepting in reference 
to the Greeks. What legal sense has Jogus ? 
Where does it occur in Cic. outside of one 
fragment preserved by Nonius (where the 
reference is to jesting in the Judi)? From 
the Comic poets who use it Terence must be 
excluded ; indeed outside Plautus it is found 
in comedy only in one fragment of Turpilius, 
but it does occur in later Latin. Perhaps 
the most surprising attribution of colloquial- 
ism in the whole list is to the use of partici- 
pial adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative degree. Even Draeger’s very 
imperfect lists of examples show the usage 
to be practically general in Latin literature. 
Exception might be taken to almost every 
other item in the editor’s catalogue, but I 
must pass on to speak of the explanatory 
notes. The compass of the speech, and 
therefore of the notes, is so great that I can 
only select a few matters for comment. 

§ 1. altera... altera: the neatness and 
lucidity of the opening sentence of the 
speech are entirely spoiled by taking these 
words as ablatives. The reason given that 
‘Latin generally prefers a personal to an 


impersonal subject for a verb of action’ is 
too weak to support the result, and is more 
than outweighed by a consideration of 
Cicero’s inveterate tendency to personify 
oratio, causa, etc.: the extension of the per- 
sonification to pars causae is natural and 
need cause no difficulty. 

S$ 3. nemo est enim qui invidiae sine vestro 
ac sine talium virorum subsidio possit resistere. 
To take talium v. as explanatory of vestri is 
surely forbidden by the marked separation 
which the words ac sine produce. No doubt 
Cicero was thinking of the new jury-courts, 
as in ὃ 95 sine vestra sapientia ac sine iudi- 
ciorum remediis. It is quite possible that 
the latter passage caused the insertion of ac 
sine in § 3, or that sine was accidentally 
written twice over and the ac inserted be- 
cause a copula was felt to be needed. It 
is of course easy to parallel vestro taliwm. 

§ 6. Att. 1, 17, 11 does not supply an 
example of pres. subj. second person in a 
command addressed to a definite person, for 
cures is in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence. 

§ 9. Praeiudicium = ‘prejudice’ is not 
merely ‘post-classical’; it is not Latin 
at all. 

§ 10. The assumed distinction between xz 
and nisi breaks down on being tested by 
MSS. evidence all through Cicero’s works. 
It is very doubtful whether he ever used nz 
excepting in connexion with the sponsio and 
other technical forms. Wisi was often 
written 2 in MSS. and naturally got to be 
sometimes copied as 77. 

§ 11. It is hard to believe that Cic. in- 
tended petam longius exordium to mean “1 
shall look out for an unusually long prelude.’ 
Mr. Faussett’s own rendering, ‘shall carry 
you some way back for the commencement 
of my proof,’ seems to require /ongius to be 
an adverb; and in a note on ὃ ὅδ᾽ he cer- 
tainly appears to indicate that it is so. 

§ 12. If all the instances of coniungi with 
abl. given by Ciceronian MSS. be carefully 
examined, the evidence for the construction 
will be seen to be far from strong, and it is 
assuredly not easy to explain. 

$18. Lnstituere exercitum is rather to 
organise a force than merely to drill it 
(which is exercere): cf. Caes. 8.6.0, 34, 6— 
instituta ratio exercitus Romani, ‘the estab- 
lished organisation of the Roman army.’ In 
passages like this, where the figure called 
distributio is employed, it is not necessary to 
draw nice distinctions between the verbs; 
two of those used here, instruere and insti- 
tuere, are in many of their usages convertible. 

§ 22. It should have been noted that the 
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temporal abl. denoting a space of time before 
the given date is of great rarity. 

§ 24. The distinction between wsus and 
experientia (which must not be pressed too 
far) may be illustrated by Luer. 5, 1452— 
usus et imprgrae simul experientia mentis. 

δ 21. The employment of admirari (like 
admiratio) of unpleasant surprise is not 
rightly described as rare. 

§ 28. The note on guisquam is incomplete ; 
there are instances in Cicero where the im- 
plication of guisquam is certainly positive. 

§ 30. ad hane mortem: here ad means ‘on 
the occurrence of’ (a frequent sense, especi- 
ally in Cic.), not ‘in addition to,’ which 
(apart from being in itself unsuitable to the 
sentence) would require a verb. 
horti: not exactly ‘pleasure-ground,’ 
but a country (or more commonly suburban) 
house and grounds. 

§ 41. The proper title for the municipal 
magistrates 1s duovirt not duumvire. 

δ 40, The note on animum inducere needs 
more precision. The sense is always statuere ; 
the ut- construction is found only twice in 
Cic.; the ace. and inf. is perhaps confined in 
Cic. to one passage and in Livy to two or 
three ; there is also the odd construction with 
ace. alone in Att. 7, 3, 8. 

δ 53. note on venio. For ‘neuter subject’ 
‘neuter pronoun as subject’ should be read. 

§ 66. It is very unlikely that Cic. applied 
cupidus (elsewhere common in the sense of 
‘biassed’) here for once to a iudex with the 
meaning ‘ greedy.’ 

§ 67. I do not understand the statement 
that iam at the beginning of the paragraph 
here and in § 46, 47 introduces a general 
truth. The use of cam has no necessary con- 
nexion with the nature of the statement that 
follows it. 

δ 14. ‘some magistrates, e.g. the consuls, 
had both lictores and viatores’ is vague and 
misleading ; the possession of lictores was of 
course bound up with the possession of the 
fasces. 

§ 77. The assertion that vir refers to public 
character, homo to private, cannot be sus- 
tained. The point of the Jest in the well- 
known passage of Qu. 7}. 11, 5 virum 
te putabo si Sallusti ΠΣ πε legeris, homi- 
nem non putabo is missed, The meaning is 
‘I shall deem you heroic if you get through 
the Lmpedoclea of Sallustius ; human 1 shall 
not deem you.’ See my note on Arch. § 16. 

§ 81. ne eript quidem pecunia: the editor 
is, | believe, wrong in making guidem qualify 
eript only and not the whole phrase eripi 
pecunia. It is true that quidem does as a 
rule refer to the word it follows, but there 
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are exceptions; and in particular the ten- 
dency to place only one word between ne and 
quidem is so great that sometimes compound 
phrases to which ne... quidem refers are 
intersected by the quidem. 

§ 88. The rule laid down about the use of 

‘descriptive’ adjective (why this limita- 
tion 1) between a demonstrative and its sub- 
stantive vanishes from view on inquiry, 
buried beneath the exceptions. 

§ 90. The note on the provocatio of Iunius 
lacks clearness. 

§ 95. Can it be truly said that any sub- 
junctive depends on nedum ? 

§ 97. Munro on Lucr. 6, 1232 ignores the 
possibility of mortt in m. damnatus being 
abl.; the reasons of Schmalz in the new 
edition of the Antibarbarus (s.v. damnare) 
are strong against it, and are capable of 
being reinforced. 

§ 99. The note on the use of the local abl. 
greatly lacks precision. 

§ 101. It would be well to restrict anaphora 
to its ancient use, of single words recurring 
at the beginning of parallel clauses. The 
extended use of the word in modern gram- 
matical writings, where it covers almost any 
parallelism in the structure of clauses, often 
produces vagueness and confusion. 

§ 103. The statement about the Latin 
cases should be confined to the spoken Latin 
of the vulgar. 

§ 118. One of the jests of Cato here quoted 
from Gellius should have been given from 
De Or, 2, 260, whence Gellius probably took 
it. 

§ 119. The doctrine that infamia was the 
result of a turpe iudicium, ignominia of the 
subscriptio of the censor, is very far from 
being correct. 

§ 126. The mere order of the censor 
‘equum vendere’ cannot have been in itself 
equivalent to making a man an aerarius ; its 
effect would only be to remove him from the 
number of the eqguites equo publico, or possibly 
from the equites altogether. Probably when 
the censors disgraced a man by issuing this 
order they commonly went farther and made 
him an aerarius, but some additional pro- 
nouncement would be needed for that end. 

§ 135. There can hardly be any practical 
doubt that elogiwm was borrowed from 
Greek; its structure cannot be explained 
from Latin. The quantity of the e in the 
earlier Latin is doubtful, 

Jb. Is it likely that Cie. would use cer- 
soria subscriptio in a metaphorical sense after 
employing the phrase in its ordinary sense 
three times in the sections immediately pre- 
ceding, to say nothing of the frequent 
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occurrence of equivalent phrases in this part 
of the speech? The difficulty of taking sub- 
seriptione as a causal abl. is not so great as 
the editor thinks, owing to the incomplete- 
ness of Draeger’s list, to which add Div. i 
Caec. 8; Fin. 2, 83 and 3, 34; Brut. 308: 
there are other examples which I have not 
at hand. The distinction between the 
‘internal’ and the ‘external’ cause is more- 
over often hard to apply: see e.g. Att. 1, 1. 4 
familiaritate. 

§ 147. Mr. Faussett’s note on guast mente 
quadam legis is not quite clear to me; but 
the interpretation I give to the words—‘ by 
the intellectual force, if I may so call it, of 
the law ’—is, I think, intended to be rejected 
by him. Just because mens legis was a strong 
and unusual expression Cic. apologises for it 
by quasi quadam: see my note on Acad. 1, 
21. The identification of law with intellect 
or reason was very familiar to the Romans. 

§ 148. The note on mortales should: be 
more exact. Cicero’s usage is differen- 
tiated from Sallust’s not by the distinction 
between sing. and plur. (as might be inferred 
from the note), but by the necessity in Cic. 
of conjoining some word with morialis such 
as omnes, multi, nemo. 

§ 162. The note on the Roman notation 
will mislead some readers into supposing that 
the Romans had no method for making the 
difference between tens, hundreds and thou- 
sands (when expressed by numeral signs) 
visible to the eye; such methods were of 
course the bar above the numeral and the 
three sides of the square about it. 


§ 178. Optare is not ‘to set one’s heart on 
a thing,’ but to desire something which one 
can only obtain by great good fortune. 

§ 189. A ἅπαξ εἰρημένον like scelerwm ad- 
fluentem should be narrowly scanned and 
only accepted on the most cogent grounds. 
The reference to refertus, which is used freely 
both with gen. and abl. is useless. ΤῸ me 
it seems more probable that the two MSS. 
known as αὶ and T (Classen’s A and B) have 
altered the terminations of the two words 
scelerum omnium, owing to the influence of 
perpetuum which immediately precedes, than 
that Cie. should for once desert a common 
usage of this class. 

There are a good many points in the notes 
on the subject-matter about which I should 
have liked to say something had space per- 
mitted. These notes are on the whole care- 
ful and good, but they might be much 
improved by revision in the light of ancient 
authorities. ‘The problems presented by the 
text of the pro Cluentio are often of great 
interest, but I cannot touch on them here. 
Mr. Faussett’s edition is nowhere more in 
advance of Ramsay’s than in the construction 
of the text. I hope that in a new edition 
some compression will be found possible, in 
order to provide room for notes on a con- 
siderable number of difficulties or important 
facts which are not noticed. It should be 
observed that Mr. Faussett has been fortu- 
nate in obtaining assistance from Prof. 
Nettleship and Mr. Roby. 


J. 5, Ret. 





DOWDALL’S LIVY, BOOK XXII. 


Livy, Book XXII. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Maps, by the Rev. Launcetor 
Downinc Dowpatt, M.A., Late Scholar, 
First Senior Moderator and University 
Student, Trinity College, Dublin; B.D. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts is not a school-book, the editor’s object 
being ‘to supply the needs of advanced 
students, especially at the Universities, by 
providing them with a correct text of Livy 
ἈΠ ὅν. and an ample commentary, dealing 
with textual difficulties and questions of 
grammar, geography, and history as they 
arise.’ This object Mr. Dowdall appears to 
have successfully attained. He gives 
Madvig’s text, not indeed that of Madvig’s 
latest edition (1886), but that of the third 


edition (1880). The distinction however, is 
of little moment, for though there are quite 
twenty passages in which Madvig’s two 
editions differ, yet two-thirds of the changes 
affect only single words, and most of the 
others are comparatively unimportant. Mr. 
Dowdall also reserves to himself the right 
of private judgment where Madvig’s con- 
jectures appear to him ‘too rash or im- 
probable.’ 

In ch. 2, ὃ 3, ef omne veterant robur exer- 
citus ; in 20, 11, fwere ; and in 53, 5 and 12. 
L. Caecilium Metellum and L. Caecili are in 
agreement with Madvig’s latest edition.’ In 

1 In the edition of 1880 Madvig read zd omne 
veteranit robur exercitus ; fuerunt ; M. Cacciliwm 
Metellum and M. Caccili. 1m the last two cases the 


intended reading was given in the corrigenda, and be 
appeared in the text. 


a —— διζω.--" 
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38, 9, Madvig now reads ‘mirari se, quidni, 
qui dux priusquam aut swum aut hostiwm 
exercittum .... ἄο, nosset, iam nunc togatus 
in urbe sciret, quae sibi agenda armato forent, 
diem quoque praedicere posset, qua cum hoste 
signis collatis esset dimicaturus ;’ the change 
being the substitution of ‘ guidni’ for the 
unintelligible ‘ qgwodne,’ and the omission of 
et before diem ; the gain in point of sarcasm 
being great. The change is worth Mr. 
Dowdall’s consideration. 

1 have noticed no misprints in the text, 
but the marginal numbering of § 10 has been 
omitted in ch. 18. In the notes one would 
be glad to think that the statement on p. 85, 
col. 2, ‘40—25=15—4=11’ was a printer’s 
error. The proposition as it stands is certainly 
not in accordance with fact ; but it appears 
to be used as a compendious form of the 
following: 40 —25=15, and 15 — 4=11. 
Altogether there is throughout the notes a 
certain recklessness in the use οἱ mathe- 
matical formulae. Thus on p. 149, col. 2, 
appears the following, ‘/ugisset, subj. because 
it = reason assigned by ambassadors for 
his surrender.’ Why ‘=’? ‘Is’ would do 
just as well, and ‘gives’ much better. This 
is only one instance among several. Rather 
worse is the abuse of the formula of propor- 
tion. On p. 47, col. 1 we find ‘ iwssitur: tusso :: 
faxitur : faxo, and on p. 136, col. 2, ‘ antiquo 
: antiquus :: veto: vetus.’ Why not keep these 
symbols to their proper place, treatises on 
mathematics 7 

On p. 57, col. 1 (note on Beneventanum, 
13, 1), it is strangely said that ‘ Beneventwm 

. was originally called Maleventwm from 
its unhealthiness.’ It is true that the 
Romans objected to Maleventum as a word 
apparently ominous and so changed the male 
to bene, but Maleventwm was no real com- 
pound of male. Surely the true derivation 
is from Maddes (compare Tarentum, Agri- 
gentum). This however must be ἃ slip, 
which with the blemishes mentioned above 
will not detract materially from the solid 
value of the notes. They are on the whole 
clear, while they are full of learning, with 
copious references to authorities and parallel 
passages. 

The topographical notes are good, but 
the inference contained in p. 197 (note on 
Jjiumini propius, 45, 6) is hardly sound : 
‘though it is not distinctly stated on 
which side of the Aufidus the battle was 
fought, yet as the Romans faced south and 
had their right on the river, it seems evident 
that it took place on the left or north 
bank.’ Mr. Strachan-Davidson (Selections 
from Polybius, Proleg. iv. and App. iii.) has 
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proved — conclusively, I think—that the 
battle of Cannae was fought on the right 
or 8.E. side of the river (of which the general 
course is from §8.W. to N.E.), though 
probably at some little distance from it. 
Livy, as Mr. Strachan-Davidson points 
out, ought to have stated, as Polybius does 
(iii. 111, end), that Hannibal on the arrival 
of the consuls moved from his original 
camp near the village of Cannae, crossed 
the Aufidus and encamped in a new position 
on the N.W. side of the river. That 
Livy was not aware of this is clear from 
43, 11, and yet his account of the battle is 
unintelligible without supposing Hannibal 
to have changed hiscamp. For if the battle 
was fought on the N.W. side of the river, 
you cannot get the river on the right of the 
Romans as they face south, unless you put 
them in a loop of the river, which we have 
no authority for doing. Livy makes the 
Romans face south with their right on the 
river, and yet implies that the battle was 
fought on the side remote from Cannae. 
His account therefore is not consistent as 
it stands. 

I doubt the translation of foede in 3, 1, 
and 6,9. It seems to me that as a rule Livy 
uses foedus to suggest horror rather than 
disgrace. 

On p. 24, col. 2 (note on 5, 4), Mr. Dowdall 
supports the manuscript reading ‘ ad gemitus 
vulnerum, which he translates ‘at the groans 
of the wounded,’ adding ‘vulnerum = objec- 
tive genitive, 1.6. groans arising from 
wounds: for vulnera = vulnerati cf. 21, 29, 3.’ 
In 21, 29, 3 vulnera is not equivalent to 
vulnerati, and if vulnerwm is equivalent to 
vulneratorum here, it is not an objective 
genitive. 

On p. 37, col. 1, where it is observed that 
‘after the battle of Cannae we find two 
dictators existing together 23, 22, 11,’ it 
should be added that only one was re? 
gerundae causa. 

The note on Punicum ... os, 13, 6, is 
interesting. Inthe summary of the chapter 
‘through an error of pronunciation’ should 
be ‘through a misunderstanding.’ 

On p. 96, in the notes on 22, 20, haud 
Jrustra is rendered ‘not without reason’ or 
‘not without good results.’ I think the 
editor hardly appreciates the logical force of 
the sentence, which I take to mean: ‘and it 
was thought that a sensible man like Abelux 
must have had good reason for changing 
sides.’ ‘ Et’ introduces a second explanation 
of the credit gained for the Romans by 
Abelux’ perfidy. Thus ‘not without good 
results’ is an impossible rendering. 
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On p. 154, col. 1, the note on patrum 
(34, 1) is so condensed that it would probably 
be misleading to any one who did not already 
understand the history of the subject. It 
ought, at least, to be pointed out that Livy 
is here using the terms patrum and plebis in 
an untechnical sense, and also that the terms 
are perhaps slightly justified by the fact that 
the patricians were still more or less jealous 
of plebeians as such. This was shown by 
their mancuvres to prevent two plebeians 
from holding the consulate (Livy, 23, 31, 
13). 

On p. 197, in the note on pedites, Mr. 
Dowdall says ‘it is remarkable that Varro 
posted the Roman infantry, i which he was 
so much superior to Hannibal, in column 
rather than in line.’ (The italics are mine). 
The truth is that the superiority in all 
but numbers was quite the other way. 


Hannibal’s heavy infantry were chiefly 
Hamilcar’s veterans, splendid soldiers who 
had lately adopted the arms of Roman 
legionaries. The greater part of the Roman 
infantry were recruits. This explains Varro’s 
crushing defeat, and, if we forget this, not 
even the vast superiority of the general and 
the cavalry on the Carthaginian side will 
make the defeat intelligible. 

The student of Livy will find in the notes 
almost all that he can want to know pre- 
sented to him in a very unpretentious form. 

The Introduction deals with Livy’s 
authorities for the Second Punic War, and 
there is a good map of Southern Italy, with 
another of Corsica and Sardinia set in the 
corner of the sheet. The paper and printing 
are excellent. 


ἍΜ, T. TatrHam. 





SOUNDS AND INFLECTIONS IN GREEK AND LATIN. 


Sounds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin, by 
J. E. Kina and C. Cooxson : Clarendon 
Press, 1888. (488 pages, with indices.) 
18s. 


Every one must have noticed how thorough- 
ly, if rather tardily, our scholarship has 
acknowledged within these two or three years 
the importance of the revolution accomplished 
by the German Neugrammatiker of the last 
decade. It is no longer held safe to swear 
by Curtius: perhaps indeed his work is get- 
ting too much ignored. The absolute rigidity 
of phonetic law and the far-reaching effects 
of analogy are practically, if not theoretical- 
ly, allowed on all hands, and hecatombs of 
cherished etymologies are unwillingly offered 
on the altar of a reconstituted science. But 
though America has held her own in the 
propaganda, England has tillnow produced no 
adequate expositions of the new views, and 
our authors have, if for this reason only, earned 
the gratitude of all students who are not 
prepared to consult the German originals. 
They set forth with lucidity and comprehen- 
siveness the doctrines of the leaders of their 
science, and their shortcomings are mainly 
due to the difficulties besetting all compila- 
tions which attempt to bring together the 
opinions of men who work on different lines. 
I shall endeavour to point out the most 
striking of these faults, not with the idea of 
condemning the book, but rather of suggest- 
ing improvements for the second edition. 


The first criticism that suggests itself is 
that from the point of view of the ordinary 
student, such as the candidate for the First 
Part of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, 
the book is written on rather too generous a 
scale. It is too big, too detailed, and scarcely 
within the reach of any who do not mean to 
make linguistic science a special study. For 
them a primer is still called for, to supply only 
the broad principles and the general results. 
We must judge the present work as meant 
for embryo specialists. In such a book, start- 
ing from so uncompromising a statement of 
phonetic invariability (p. 14), it is above all 
essential that every formal equation and 
etymology given should be referred to its 
rules or else definitely explained: at the 
very least an irregularity should be acknow- 
ledged, otherwise beginners stumble hope- 
lessly, and advanced readers detect the old 
Adam of ‘sporadic change.’ Unfortunately 
our authors admit this objection almost 
everywhere. It seems largely due to a too 
implicit reliance on that very risky book, 
G. Meyer’s Greek Grammar, of which by the 
by they only use the first edition: the 
edition of 1886 often differs amusingly. The 
most serious of many points in which he has 
misled them relates to the treatment of the 
sonant liquids in Greek. We are told that 
they often passed into ip pi, op po, up pu ete, 
(Meyer? § 27—30), while no attempt at a 
rule is given, nor is the diiticulty clearly 
recognised. One can hardly speak too strongly 
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of such antinomian practice joined to so rigid 
an orthodoxy of sentiment. What is a learner 
to think when our authors tell him on p. 91 
that 7 = Gk. ap pa, and on p. 75 that up in 
κίρνημι represents a liquid sonant ; on p, 115 
that 7=op pw, while on p. 306 I. E. ῳγαΐ τε 
ῥίζα! No αὐτὸς ἔφα could justify such incon- 
sistencies, and Meyer is no Brugmann, useful 
and (on occasion) strict though his work may 
be. [015 ἃ great misfortune that Messrs. 
King and Cookson could not use Brugmann’s 
Crundriss. If their second edition is checked 
throughout by the principles laid down in 
that epoch-making book, its value as an in- 
troduction to the science will be immeasur- 
ably enhanced. One farther suggestion may 
be made before proceeding to a detailed 
criticism. Cannot footnotes be added giving 
references to the original source of each 
statement, like those which are given in the 
Grammars of J. Miiller’s Handbuch? It 
need not take much room, and the gain would 
be very great. 

The introductory chapters, on the history 
of linguistic science and on the classification 
of the dialects, are in general admirably 
concise and clear. Conciseness indeed goes 
rather too far in the account of the Greek 
dialects. Thus it is really misleading to 
select the retention of the ἃ as the ‘most 
prominent characteristic of Doric,’ unless 
Doric is defined as everything outside the 
Tonic-Attic group. And whatever explan- 
ation be given to the πλατειασμός of Theoer. 
15, 88, it surely cannot have been the broad 
vowel which was the very opposite of a 
peculiarity ? The classification of the I. E. 
family would be improved by reckoning only 
eight divisions : the Indian and Iranian, the 
Baltic and Slavonic, are as little to be 
separated as Latin and Oscan, Ionic and 
Aeolic. Ch. 111., on phonetics and alphabets, 
leaves little to be desired. The main faults 
of the book come in with the detailed treat- 
ment of phonology. “καπνός = vapor’ (p. 
61) deserves its query, which is equally re- 
quired by ‘ wter -- πότερος etc. (p. 362). On 
p- 62 comes the first example of ‘metathesis,’ 
a vicious principle which reappears through- 
out: cf. pp. 104, 125, 217 (bis), in spite of 
the disclaimer on p. 200. Moreover the 
statement that ‘dprafw shows metathesis, 
I. E. / sarp,’ makes a worse contusion. 
Πτερὸν for πετρὸν (p. 65) needs explaining : 
why not rather Skt. pdtatra, i.e. * πτετρόν, 
with dissimilation and weak root? morior 
(p. 68) should not be given to illustrate 
original 0; the note on mortis, p. 105, ignores 
Skt. mrtéi- and mriydte. βόθρος = fodio (ib.) 
shows an unexplained f: see Brugmann, G'rd. 


i. § 319. The list for ‘o to wu,’ p. 73, includes 
many where the reverse really happened— 
θύρα φύω are hardly younger than fores fore. 
The note on ἵππος (p. 75) does not relieve 
the difficulty, and that on πίτνημι κίρνημι ete. 
only explains one unknown by calling up 
another. The explanation of these ὁ forms 
seems to me very simple. σκίδνημι = scindo, 
caedo, came from ,/ sghait (d); σκεδάω Skt. 
skhad from the wholly distinct, but nearly 
synonymous sghed. ‘The proportion oxeddw : 
σκίδημι, made reAaw: πίλναμαι, πετάννυμι : 
πίτνημι etc. On p. 91 we can hardly help 
inferring that καρδία and Skt. hrd are cog- 
nates. Those who still think so might at 
least explain the genesis of the ‘ unoriginal’ 
Skt. ὁ (see p. 132). The treatment of ἴχνος 
(p. 93) is extremely confusing. To begin 
with we have the generally repudiated 
‘aspiration before nasals,’ and then the equa- 
tion ‘tyvos= *i(h)mago’ comes without a hint 
that it is an alternative. The following 
‘Fpvyos or optyos = frigus’ suggests that a 
Latin fr = wr is regarded as conceivable. 
Surely that ghost is laid? The plausible con- 
nexion ‘ Στρυμὼν κ΄ srew’ (p. 94) can only be 
allowed if the name is not Greek. The 
difficult intervocalic o in πράσον (p. 104) 
ought not to have been ignored. P. 108 
gives two examples of a method far too com- 
mon—the setting a word between two 
mutually exclusive but equally fascinating 
etymologies, and leaving it there in the 
position of the proverbial donkey. If ἔπαθον 
answers to πέπονθα it cannot dally with 
patior ; and if παχύς = bahi- it cannot be 
given over to pinguis, for Grassmann’s Law 
requires an initial spirant (cf. of-FenD-ix 
J bhendh etc.). The comparison of ὀνόματα 
and cognomenta (p. 110) ought to be guarded 
for beginners by a reference to p. 212. The 
theory of dissyllabic roots, endorsed by 
Hiibschmann, might certainly claim a right 
to elucidate p. 115. The equations on p. 
124 would do very well without ‘ obscwrus 
and oxia’—what about Skt. chaya? The 
comparison ‘kanas = xovis=cinis’ involves 
very serious irregularities, implying clearly 
that the Skt. lingual may be treated like a 
dental. The same laxity is traceable in 
‘ J kas κάστωρ, two pages before, in ‘ ganda 
=yvaos’ (p. 135), and in ‘jathara = gnt-ter’ 
(p. 141). On p. 130 we are told that €-rerp-ov 
is parallel to πότμος : it ought then to be 
carefully distinguished from ére-rp-ov (p. 158) 
like é-ve-yk-eiv. ‘xAdvis for κλοίῖνις ᾿ (p. 132) 
has been sutliciently pulverised by Brug- 
mann (M.U. iii. 20n.). Toexplain the β of 
Bios by comparing Bava (p. 135) is odd, since 
the difficulty lies in the labial for a velar 
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before τ. The connexion of δίδυμος and 
δύναμαι with / gen (p. 198) is about as bad 
as could be conceived—a palatal g becoming 
δ, and 2 appearing as v! Why is Osthoff’s 
durus rejected? tricae should not be men- 
tioned with torquere (p. 139) unless some 
explanation is forthcoming. As to 1. E. 
J gheugh (p. 143), it must obviously make 
*jugh or juh in Skt., while the participle 
gudhé proves a final palatal: the ν' should 
thus be gheugh, excluding κεύθω. But Fier- 
linger’s ’Q-yvy-ia makes gewj(h) more likely. 
Notice that on p. 208 ‘custos, / heudh, xev6w’ 
are given without any note of inconsistency. 
Mr. Bury’s ingenious comparison of παρθένος 
and virgo (p. 145) fails because Grassmann’s 
Law would bring *for(g)u-o out of I. E. ghrgh. 
ποδαπός (p. 146) has I. E. termination -2qo- 
(Lat. -inquos), not -go. What is the meaning 
of “ ὕδωρ for oFedwp’ (p. 148) and “ ὕραξ for 
oFepa€é’ (p. 170: there is a wrong reference 
on p. 184)? ef. also pp. 190 (ὕλη), 204 (ὕπνος), 
214 (tvs). Are these Greek changes or 
ablaut? Just below comes ‘ διδάσκω for 
διδκ-σκω (1) : this very questionable state- 
ment is required only by the admission of 
decet. In the 6 scale all is then orderly : 
ablaut 11. δοκέω, doceo (causal), 111. * διδακ-σκω 
(dak), iv. disco(-dk-). Contrast p. 250, where 
the frank confession of ignorance on a hard 
point of vocalism not yet cleared up is a 
great improvement on the rash statements 
too often made in this book without any 
reservation. On p. 156 we cannot allow the 
identity φάος (φάος) and fax, and the ac- 
count of γλυκύς seems to state that δεῦκος 
proves a »/ dleuk and admits dulcis. On 
νυός a reference might be made to Osthoff’s 
account (M.U. iv. 185 note) since it explains 
the declension of vids. The account of inter- 
vocalic s in Latin gives not a hint of the 
great number of exceptions: next edition 
will doubtless contain some reference to Mr. 
Conway’s theory. It would be interesting 
to know on what authority it is stated (p. 
166), that Alcaeus and Sappho replaced 
the no longer living F by 8. How is ‘ φαίνεταί 
μοι κῆνος βίσος θεοῖσι᾽ scanned? Fdorv and 
Feoria should not have been connected (p. 
160) without a note on the vocalism. The 
ὁ- in ὄπατρος ὄζυξ (p. 172) cannot be for sm-, 
whatever it is. On p. 187 we cannot con- 
sistently accept the statement that ‘ ovis was 
used for the sake of clearness for the more 
correct * avis’ (= ofits). Phonetic change 
being unconscious, we cannot check it by any 
such considerations. At least so runs a 
cardinal theorem of the school whose ex- 
ponents our authors profess to be. The fact 
that both ovis and bos contravene Latin 


phonetics is a strong argument for the theory, 
at first sight so strange, that they came 
originally from the dialects : the coincidence 
may conceivably throw some light upon 
primitive Roman life. The account of gravis, 
closely following, does not settle the point. 
The proportion gm : vento :: grus : *vorvis is 
not exact—the last should clearly be *vorvus 
if the parallel will hold at all. The -cs is 
always considered a further suffix, and ‘ meta- 
thesis’ is a very dangerous tool. For a safer 
explanation see Brugmann’s Grundriss i. § 
290 n., 11. § 103. On p. 194 we have the 
equation κισσός (1.6. κιθ-ιός) = hedera: the t 
should have been noticed—why not * κεσσός 
like pécoos, and moreover is the oo Attic? 
Is ‘ βυσσός beside Bais’ (ib.) another case of 
that strange intruder ‘v for 2’? Why is 
the change sr to fr ‘doubtful’ (p. 212)? The 
medial -br- is just what establishes it, and 
cases of initial 7 alone go back to the I. E. 
doublet in which the s has vanished. pressi 
from perdh-si (p. 217) is another case of un- 
licensed ‘ metathesis.’ How are we to ex- 
plain the genesis of ‘ xolvos’ (p. 219, ef.301) 2 
o+/is as mucha hiatus as ow would be. 
The spelling coelwm coeruleus (p. 220) is care- 
lessly allowed. On p. 228 the Skt. δήμῳ) is 
equated to LE. bheugh, but this would become 
* buh: it should be bheug(h), i.e. a doublet 
(Brugmann’s Grundriss i. ὃ 469-8). The 
theory of ἄγω (p. 292 sq.) is very important, 
and one cannot help feeling that Hiibsch- 
mann’s view of its vocalism has not been 
accepted because imperfectly apprehended. 
At any rate the summary on p. 233 thorough- 
ly misrepresents him. What he really says 
is (1) that from a root ag in the ὦ scale the 
aorist-present in Skt. must be * ydti, (2) that 
consequently we must allow an @ scale, in 
which the imperf. present is dgjo and the 
aorist-present dj6, Skt. djdmi and * ajami. 
Brugmann (Grundriss i. § 318) accepts 
Hiibschmann’s position, which is really un- 
assailable : it is curious to note that on p. 
246 our authors assume it without question. 
In the ablaut list, p. 245, θείνω ought to have 
been given between φόνος and πέφαται, if 
only to emphasise the fact so constantly 
ignored, that. θείνω ἔπεφνον etc. belong to- 
gether as much as κτείνω and éxravov. The 
lists of doubtful cases which close the deserip- 
tion of ablaut are misleading through their 
including so much that can be easily explained 
as the notes suggest. The cases left are few, 
and only mean that we have still probably a 
few subsidiary rules to graft upon our theory 
of vocalism. 

So closes the phonology, except the chap- 
ter on Accent, and our complaints become 
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fewer. We note one or two serious omissions. 
No mention is made of I. E. voiceless aspir- 
ates kh, gh etc.: their existence is at any 
rate allowed now, though no rules for them 
can be said to come under the guod ab omni- 
bus. Nor is there any reference to the very 
important I. EK. consonant changes summar- 
ised in Brugmann’s Grundriss i. ὃ 469. That 
the treatment of accent is imperfect is the 
authors’ misfortune rather than their fault, 
since their chief authority, Wheeler, was as 
yet unscathed by Bloomfield. The latter’s 
recent criticism (A.J. P. ix. 1 sqgg.) must con- 
siderably affect any future treatment of the 
subject. Coming to details, there is some 
carelessness in the statement of Verner’s 
Law which will probably puzzle a learner. 
On p. 260 we are told that ‘when the root is 
accented in Sanskrit, in German we have 
surd fricatives in the corresponding conjuga- 
tion.’ Two pages later we find that in these 
verbs ‘the Indian termination ὁ corresponds 
toa German d.’ The fault is that no provi- 
sion is made in the rule for cases where the 
explosive falls between two unaccented 
vowels. On p. 269 εἶ is called a late form by 
comparison with εἷς and ἐσσί But és7 is in- 
disputably the I. E. form, and how can εἶ 
have arisen except from this? A misprint 
occurs on p. 271—pudam for the gen. plur. 
Is the accent of πατράσι so certainly wrong 
(p. 278) when we have pitisu? ἀμφί and 
abhi, on the next page, cannot be equated 
exactly: the az must be either dm or τῇ. 
Presently we have ἰθαρός compared with Skt. 
vidhrd, while on two other occasions (pp. 93 
and 246) it shows us the weak root of aifw. 
Passing to the chapter on Noung, the I. E. 
type ‘ievig-s (p. 291) ought to have been 
written yevig-s. Two misprints strike us: 
“ νέκύς ᾿ (p. 294), and ‘ aiys’ for aius (p. 298). 


‘Between these is a doubtful statement as to 


Lat. Dis, for D(w)is (sic)—this ignores the ὁ 
that precedes the uw. It should have been 
* Diu-s, by analogy of the genitive divés. 
The scheme of the strong flexion on p. 299 
is very doubtful. In view of the clear 
evidence for a movable locative suffix can 
we prefer πατρί to pitdéri ? It would perhaps 
be more satisfactory to suppose that the two 
I. E. types dotor- and datér differed by sen- 
tence accent. On p. 304 aber ( =* ovibar) 
would perhaps be referred better to an 1. 1}. 
oudhy, like ὕδωρ. The statement that ‘dvsas 
(sic) was still neuter in Sanskrit’ (p. 308) 
finds no encouragement in Grassmann or 
Whitney. A much better explanation of 
decor is suggested by Schmidt (K.Z. xxvi. 
401 sqq.), viz. that it is due to the old plural 
of dékos, whose -6s is proved by Skt. 


vacams(i), Zd. vaca. Thus φάος: φόως, 
JSrigus: rigdr (whose initial » has been 
dropped), are simply singular: plural. This 
would improve the declension on p. 351. The 
note on p. 312 would have been better left 
out—how can majoRem be parallel to 
formoSus? χαμαί is given as a locative (p. 
316) and as a dative (preferably) five pages 
later. The adverbs in -εἴ ought not to have 
been mentioned without a note on the type 
ἀστακτὶ (p. 318). In dealing with the geni- 
tive it would have been well to mention the 
suffix s (the weakened form of es, os), which 
appears so prominently in Indo-Iranian. 
‘ Bhuvas’ (for -ds) has escaped the corrector 
on p. 325. The equation PBacirecfos = 
βασιλῆος (p. 327) neglects the Greek contrac- 
tion rule. Brugmann (Grundriss ii. p. 300) 
still gives up these difficult stems. It is 
surely very unnecessary to query the strong 
flexion of the nominative plural (p. 329)? 
The accusative was weak, but Skt. matrs, 
with its hysterogenous 7, is not much proof. 
Γοργώ, voc. Topyot, is not a nasal stem (p. 
335), but is parallel to Skt. sénd@ voc. séne 
(see K.Z. xxvii. 369 sqq.). ‘Skt. aevds’ (plur). 
has been left on p. 336. The flexion of 
primitive Italic o- nouns (p. 343) is certainly 
‘insecure.’ Considering that contraction of 
vowels was complete in the I. E., ‘Italic’ 
forms like equo-es, eyuo-om etc. would puzzle 
us, even if we could understand what the 
‘loc. eguo-swe’ stood upon. On p. 347 dium 
=* Zeva is hardly right—it should rather be 
* ΖῆΓα. Among the numerals, the very 
serious difficulties of 6 are shirked; while 
ἕκτος receives slovenly treatment. How can 
‘ sextus, Anglo-Saxon sixta’ prove ‘an original 
oFexaros 1 
The Verb is on the whole well handled, 
though in a subject so difficult. criticism is 
bound to find a good many disputable points. 
Hesitation on the question of the old school 
Ἐφέρομι should surely not be shown by writers 
professing so strict a creed : p. 441 gives the 
case for I. BE. bhérd with admirable decisive- 
ness, but on p. 376 Curtius holds the large 
print, while ‘another explanation’ in small 
type proves to be that which relegated 
*bharami to the limbo of curious antiquities. 
The simplest interpretation of εἶεν (p. 380) 
seems to be that *einvr was formed like εἴημεν, 
by levelling, whence came εἶεν(τ) by regular 
shortening. ὠξίγνυντο (p. 387) is best ex- 
plained as a compound verb, * ὦ Fryvupe (ὦ - 
Skt. ὦ, cf. ὠκεανός, ὠφελέω ete.) : the Lesbian 
ὀξείγην gives us another conjugation. The 
Greek aorists in -Oyv have at last received a 
really satisfactory explanation from Wacker 
nagel, in the last number of Kuhn (K.Z. xxx. 
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302), and in the sameissue (p. 224 sqq.)there is 
an admirable investigation of the ‘ passive’ 
r by Zimmer: both these may well be sub- 
stituted in the next edition for the views of 
Brugmann here given. The reduplicated 
verbs (p. 398) should be divided into nonthe- 
matic and thematic, both original classes. 
‘Skt. deinavam’ (p. 401) is imaginary, pos- 
sibly due to confusion with deinavam. On 
p. 403 a misprint twice repeated makes the 
Skt. 9th class form plural in -nz-. The note 
on αὖ, avws ete. (p. 466n.) gives De Saussure’s 
theory without any reference to its complete 
refutation by Osthoff and Hiibschmann, 
whose views are taken elsewhere. Monro’s 
explanation of the lst aorist a is certainly 
not ‘simpler than that of Brugmann,’ since 
the latter treating ἔδειξα, ἐδείξαμεν and ἔδειξαν 
as original makes the extension of the a just 
three times as easy as in a theory which gets 
all from one form ἔδειξα. The treatment of 
the Imperative is seriously weakened by the 
small weight given to Thurneysen’s extreme- 
ly acute paper upon the subject (K.Z. xxvii. 
172), full of suggestions reaching consider- 
ably beyond the immediate point. Brugmann 
has adopted his account of the suffix -tod, as 
our authors might have seen in the Greek 
Grammar (p. 91). The printer is evidently 
responsible for the curious slip which gives 
Skt. thi as a ‘ pure verb theme without per- 
sonal suffix’ (p. 434). vis (from volo) is left 
as obscure (p. 449), though the identity with 
Skt. vési (cf. Fieuar) is given by Stolz. 
‘ Bhiwa, on the next page, is an awkward 
misprint, as bhdvati actually has aorists of 
that form. Following this, the thematic class 


with πη, né answers to the unthematic nd 
verbs, not the new. The treatment of the 
Italic and Keltic 6 forms (p. 469) is rather 
over-sceptical. Thurneysen’s article (B.B. 
Vili. 269 sqq.) is suggestive here. The same 
paper presents a very strong case for the 
identity ferétis = φέρητε, which would eluci- 
date the problems of p. 470. On. p. 473 the 
mention of datiérus suggests that the de- 
nominatives parturio esurio from agent nouns 
(‘desideratives’) are left unexplained. It 
might have been added, moreover, that the 
‘strong stem has penetrated to’ the Latin 
-tus participle through the influence of the 
so-called supine. Two very useful summaries 
close the book as appendices. P. 480 shows 
a misprint in Skt. ‘evan’ for evan. The 
sigmatic aorist should not have been given 
to ablaut 11. (p. 485) without a reference to 
the ‘vrddhi’ forms: see Brugmann, G'rund- 
riss, 1. § 314. 

Here I may close what will not, I hope, be 
mistaken for a hostile criticism. Only a 
strong appreciation of the invaluable service 
Messrs. King and Cookson have rendered to 
English scholarship would make it worth 
while to catalogue these details. My criti- 
cisms are from a practical point of view, 
suggested by the wants of students who have 
used the book. So while conscious that some 
of them may be wrong or too exacting, I 
offer them in the hope that they may be of 
service in perfecting a work which must 
greatly advance the scientific study of the 
classical languages in this country, 


J. H. Movutton. 


THE ARCADO-CYPRIAN DIALECT. 


The Arcado-Cyprian Dialect. By Herpert 
Werr Smytu, Ph.D. Transactions Ameri- 
can Philological Association, 1887. Vol. 
XViii. 


THE author of the above article having pre- 
viously made (American Journal of Philology, 
vol. vii. p. 4217/7) an examination of the 
inter-relations of the dialects of Thessaly, 
Boeotia, Lesbos, and Elis, in which he en- 
deavoured to establish theconnection of these 
with the North Greek of Phocis and Locris, 
undertakes in the present paper an exami- 
nation of the Arcadian dialect, in the hope 
of defining with greater precision than 
hitherto its relations with the other Hellenic 
dialects. The material collected is designed 


to serve as the basis of a further discussion 
of the question in the author’s work on the 
Greek dialects which is now in preparation. 

As the closely related daughter dialect of 
Cyprus necessarily enters largely into the 
discussion, the paper is entitled the Arcado- 
Cyprian Dialect, ὁ.6. the Arcadian dialect 
before Cyprian attained to the dignity of 
individual existence. The attempt to estab- 
lish the character of this 1s undertaken : 
(1) By noting all those points of agreement 
which are the exclusive property of Arcadian 
and Cyprian and are not possessed by any 
other Hellenic dialect. (2) By collecting all 
those instances of phonetic and inflectional 
resemblance which are the joint property of 
both Arcadian and Cyprian and of other 
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Hellenic dialects. (3) By noting the occur- 
rence of peculiarities common to Arcadian 
and other dialects but not found in Cyprian, 
and similarly of peculiarities common to 
Cyprian along with other dialects, but not 
found in Arcadian. This excellent method 
of procedure, which will hardly fail to com- 
mend itself to all students of Greek dialects, 


-has been adhered to with great fidelity in 


the paper before us. The results are in brief 
as follows :— 

The close relation between Arcadian and 
Cyprian asserted by the tradition in Pausa- 
nias vill. 5,2: ᾿Αγαπήνωρ δὲ ὃ ᾿Αγκαίου és 
Τροίαν ἡγήσατο ᾿Αρκάσιν. ᾿Ιλίου δὲ ἁλούσης 
1... χειμὼν ᾿Αγαπήνορα καὶ τὸ ᾿Αρκάδων ναῦ 
τικὸν κατήνεγκεν ἐς Κύπρον καὶ Πάφου τε 
᾿Αγαπήνωρ ἐγένετο οἰκιστής, is well known to 
be abundantly confirmed by the epigraphic 
remains of both dialects. Yet exclusive 
peculiarities shared by these two dialects 
alone are not numerous. Smyth enumerates 
only :— 

(1) The use of ἀπό and ἐξ with the dative. 

(2) The genitive sing. of masc. -a- stems 
in -av for ao. 

(3) The occurrence of the preposition πός 
as the equivalent of πρός. 

(4) The development of the primitive ver- 

bal ending -ντὶ to -ν σῷ though the author 
freely admits that -νσι for the Cyprian is un- 
certain. Ante-consonantal ν in the interior 
of a word is everywhere omitted in the latter 
dialect, so that it is impossible to determine 
whether Cyprian 6" ἦθ " 80" 8ὲ " is to be tran- 
seribed ἕξωσι or ἕξο(ν)σι. 
- The above array of evidence, though 
scanty, is nevertheless rightly held to speak 
with no uncertain voice in confirmation of 
the Agapenor legend. 

Some will doubtless be surprised that use 
has not been made of the occurrence of the 
preposition iy for évin Arcadian and Cyprian. 
But this feature, supposed until recently to 
be the exclusive possession of these two dia- 
lects, has recently turned up in’Cretan (see 
Herforth, De dialecto Cretica, p. 210), and is 
therefore omitted from the list. But proper 
names in -κρέτης for -κράτης (6... Cyprian 
᾿Αριστοκρέτης, Arcadian Swxpérys) ought to 
have been included, since so far as we have 
any evidence or even testimony their occur- 
rence is restricted to these two dialects. The 
mention by Johannes Grammaticus οἵ 
‘Aeolic’ κρέτος for κράτος has no especial 
weight, and certainly cannot be held to im- 
ply the existence of proper names in -κρέτης 
in ‘ Aeolie.’ 

As regards the relationship of Arcado- 
Cyprian to the other dialects of the so-called 
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Aeolictype(7.e. Thessalian, Lesbian, Boeotian, 
Elean), Smyth fails to find any single dialectic 
feature common to all, a fact which clearly 
shows the unsoundness of postulating a primi- 
tive Aeolic unity in the sense in which we 
have a Doric unity. This is undoubtedly 
the sense of all careful scholars at present. 

Yet, while this is true, Arcado-Cyprian is 
nevertheless claimed to show vigorous pre- 
ferences for individual members among the 
so-called Aeolic dialects. In these claims 
the author seems to me to go too far, and to 
base conclusions upon uncertain or too slight 
data. Thus the points of touch between 
Arcado-Cyprian and the Homeric dialect are 
represented as consisting in the possession of 
the infinitive termination -yvai (e.g. Are. 
ἀπειθῆναι, Cyp. κυμερῆναι, Hom. φορῆναι) and 
of the peculiar βόλομαι for βούλομαι. But, 
to say nothing of other considerations, the 
Cyprian κυμερῆναι (which is the sole instance 
of the formation in this dialect) is quite un- 
certain, and Cyprian βόλομαι rests upon no 
more certain evidence than the Hesychian 
gloss ai Bore τί θέλεις. 

So also the relation between Arcado- 
Cyprian and Lesbian rests solely upon the 
occurrence of proper names in -κρέτης in the 
two former dialects along with the statement 
of Johannes Grammaticus, above referred to, 
that κρέτος was used by the Αἰολεῖς. 

Between Arcado-Cyprian and Thessalian 
the relationship exists merely in the occur- 
rence of πτόλις for πόλις (in Thessalian οἱ 
ττολίαρχοι, 2.€. of πτολίαρχοι. But Arcadian 
πτόλις vests only upon the notice in Pausanias 
vili. 12, 7: καλεῖται δὲ τὸ χωρίον τοῦτο ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν Πτόλις, whereas all Arcadian inscrip- 
tions have πόλις, e.g. Coll. 1222, 12: 1252, 1; 
πόλιταὶ 1231, A, 44; so that an Arcado- 
Cyprian πτόλις cannot safely be inferred. 

A firmer link is found between Arcado- 
Cyprian, Lesbian and Thessalian, viz. in the 
occurrence of the preposition ἀπύ for ἀπό, and 
of κέ for ἄν. But the special relation of 
Arcado-Cyprian to Boeotian and Thessalian 
which is claimed by Smyth on the basis of 
the treatment of the preposition ἐξ I should 
regard as extremely uncertain. Smyth would 
follow Schmidt in reading Cyprian ἔσςβασιν, 
ἐσς τῶι, ἐσς Ta, Where Deecke reads ἔξβασιν, 
ἐξ τῶι, ἐξ Ta. With this ἐσς for ἐξ before 
consonants he compares the Arcadian, Boeo- 
tian, and Thessalian és for ἐξ in the same 
situation. But Deecke is to be upheld in 
reading ἐξ in all cases in Cyprian. The 
syllabic character in ἐξ τῶι, ἐξ rae is precisely 
the same as that found in ὁ Favag Coll. 17, 
where it can represent nothing else than §, 
and in κἂρυξ Coll. 65, a bilingual inscription, 
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where we have the express evidence of the 
accompanying Greek transliteration. Thesign 
in ἔξβασιν is slightly different, but beyond 
question. It is true that ἔξβασιν, ἐξ τῶι and 
ἐξ rau all offend against the Greek law con- 
cerning triple consonance; but ἔσςβασιν k.7.A. 
do not relieve this difficulty. 

The point of contact between Arcado- 
Cyprian on the one hand, and Lesbian, Pam- 
phylian, Thessalian, Boeotian on the other, 
to which Smyth calls attention, is undoubtedly 
a significant one, viz. the tendency of o to 
become v. But Smyth admits that it is quite 
doubtful whether Boeotian belongs here, and 
so far as Thessalian is concerned the only 
illustration that can be cited is ἀπύ, which 
had already been utilized to show the relation- 
ship of Arcado-Cyprian to Lesbian and Thes- 
salian, With these deductions we may hardly 
conclude more than that Arcado-Cyprian 
shares the tendency to change o to v with 
Pamphylian and Lesbian. The conclusion 
drawn by Curtius and others as to the 
relationship existing between Arcado-Cy- 
prian, Lesbian, Pamphylian, Boeotian and 
Thessalian, on the basis of the retention of 
the primitive w- sound in v, is properly 
rejected as of significance only when 
the fact is proved which it claims to 
establish. 

Smyth’s thesis of the vigorous preference 
of Arcado-Cyprian for dialects of the Aeolic 
type can hardly be admitted to be well 
established in the light of the foregoing 
considerations. The cautious student will 
not venture toclaim more than the existence 
of a tendency in Arcado-Cyprian, Lesbian, 
Boeotian, Thessalian and Pamphylian, by 
which o in unaccented syllables becomes v, 
and the existence of xéas common to Arcado- 
Cyprian, Thessalian and Lesbian, As 
regards the relation of Arcado-Cyprian to 
Doric, Smyth finds traces of borrowing on 
the part of the former in the occurrence of ἡ 
by the compensative lengthening of ε (6.7. 
Arcadian φθήρων = Att. φθείρων, Cyprian 
np). The Arcado-Cyprian infinitive ending 
-ev (if we read Cyprian ἔχεν in Coll. 60, 10, 
22) may be either borrowed from Doric or 
possibly be pan-Hellenic ; most certainly the 
latter if we read Ionic ὀφεῖλεν in Cauer, 
Delectus, 527. 

As to the relation of Arcadian (apart 
from Cyprian) to other dialects, Smyth finds 
a connection with Lesbian, Thessalian, and 
Boeotian in the tendency of contract verbs 
in -€ and -dw to pass over into the -pu class; 
also an affinity with Ionic in the occurrence 
of εἰ in the Tegean inscription, while connec- 
tion with the Doric is seen in ἢ for e by 


compensative lengthening, and probably in 
such infinitives as ἰμφαῖνεν (= ἐμφαίνειν). 

Special connection of Cyprian (apart from 
Arcadian) with other dialects is maintained 
in a number of cases. But several of these 
are shadowy. Thus the special relation of 
Cyprian to Aeolic, and of Cyprian to Boeotian 
is not made out. But Cyprian and Thessalian 
must be admitted to have a point of identity 
in Cyprian πείσει and Thessalian -πεισάτου 
(i.e. -πεισάτω), where we should regularly 
have τείσει, τεισάτω. So also Cyprian, Les- 
bian, and Thessalian have ὁν- for ἀνά in com- 
position, and Cyprian, Boeotian, Thessalian 
and Doric agree in changing « to c before a, 
o, ὦ (though this is rare in Thessalian). 

Special relation of Cyprian to Ionic-Attic 
on the basis of the Cyprian genitives ’Apv(v)ro 
(from ᾿Αμύντας), Eifayopw (instead of Evfa- 
yopav, cf. Cyprian ’Ovacayépav and similar 
genitives) seems doubtful. ᾿Αμύ(ν)τω 15. no 
longer read by Deecke, and Eifayopa, as 
admitted by Smyth himself (Addenda, p. 159), 
is not a current formation, only a single in- 
stance being known where Ionic names in 
-yopns form the gen. in -ydpw, while the 
formation in -ydpew is frequent. Cyprian 
ὅτε and ποτέ would seem to constitute the 
only point of special relationship between 
this dialect and Ionic-Attic. 

Between Cyprian and Doric the special 
relationship claimed by Smyth is contingent, 
at least in part, upon the interpretation of 
uncertain dialectic phenomena. Thus if we 
admit, for Cyprian, ὦ and ἡ by compensative 
lengthening of o and ε; or if we admit the 
expulsion of secondary intervocalic o (in the 
Cyprian ¢povéwi for φρονέωσι Coll. 68, 4 ; 
διμώοϊς 69), we shall readily recognize Doric 
affinities. But, as long as the correct inter- 
pretation of the Cyprian forms is so doubt- 
ful, it will hardly do to build upon them. 
Doric influence, however, seems to manifest 
itself in the rare Cyprian gen. in a for -av, 
e.g.’ Apnvija Coll. 60, 18, and in the contrac- 
tion of εο tow in Νωμήνιος, Berliner Philo- 
logischer Wochenschrift, 1886, no. 42, col, 1323. 

A special interest attaches to Smyth’s 
paper from the fact that he has appended to 
his discussion of the relationship between 
Areado-Cyprian and other dialects an outline 
of the Cyprian dialect itself. This is brief 
and not designed to discuss theories to any 
extent or to deal exhaustively with the epi- 
graphic material, yet as the first ' published 


1 A fuller treatment of the subject is attempted in 
a paper of my own, On the Sounds and Inflections 
of the Cyprian Dialect, in the Nebraska University 
Studies, I. 2, which was already in press at the time 
of the appearance of Dr. Smyth’s article. 
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attempt at anything like a systematic sum- 
mary of the facts of Cyprian grammar it 
commands attention. I venture to notice in 
detail several questions touched upon by 
Smyth in this connection. 

1. βήπω, Deecke’s reading in Coll. 68, 1, 
which is taken by him for ξείπω and has 
generally passed unchallenged, is properly 
rejected by Smyth (p. 115). The εἰ of Fetrov 
is the genuine diphthong, as is shown by 
Attic inscriptions written in the Old Alpha- 
bet, where we have EI. Cyprian ἡ cannot 
stand as the equivalent of this genuine εἰ, 
but only of that « which arises from com- 
pensative lengthening or contraction. 

2. mos, Coll. 60, 19, 20, 21, which Baunack 
and Meister wish to explain as derived from 
wort through the medium of an assumed *zoa/ 
(ante-vocalic form), is taken by Smyth (p. 67) 
after Bechtel (ezz. Beitr. x. p. 287) as for 
*7or-s. The weakness of the view advocated 
by Baunack and Meister is well characterized 
by the remark that in their explanation the 
form ‘ *zoai, like the Pelasgians, is there only 
to be driven away,’ since it is purely imagi- 
nary and found in no dialect or literary 
monument. 

3. Deecke’s reading πότι (Coll. 68, 1) as 
voc. sing. of πότις (for πόσις), ‘lord,’ is also 
rejected (p. 68). Deecke’s reading would 
compel us to admit the retention of τ before ι, 
in spite of the fact that this is elsewhere 
regularly assibilated, while Cyprian πόσις 
occurs in a clear instance in Coll. 26, 2. To 
these phonetic considerations might have 
been added the fact that the signification 
‘lord’ is foreign to the word in Greek, 
though Skrt. patis and even Greek πότνια 
point unmistakably to the primitive signifi- 
cation as that of power, mastery. 

4. ἢ κε is Deecke’s reading in Coll. 60, 10, 
23, ὁ.6. εἴ κε (= ἐάν). Meyer (Gr. αν." § 113) 
has rejected this and proposes ἤ(ν) κε (ἤν for 
ἐάν), the final ν being omitted as not infre- 
quently in Cyprian. Meyer compares Home- 
ric ἐάν xe as a syntactical parallel. But 
Smyth (p. 72) rightly defends Deecke’s read- 
ing in view of Cretan ἡ in the Gortynian 
inscription iv. 31; v. 9, and cites with 
approval Baunack’s explanation of the form 
as Instrumental of the root svo- (cf. Laconian 
πή-ποκα from root πο-), It might be added 
that Meyer’s explanation of Cyprian ἥν for 
ἐάν is against the clear laws of the dialect as 
regards the contraction of ea. This combina- 
tion does not contract, but either remains 
unchanged or (in Idalian inscriptions) be- 
comes va. 

5. tapos (as the equivalent of ἱερός) is evi- 
dently claimed for Cyprian (p. 82), especially 


on the basis of ἱ)αρώτατος, Coll. 41, though 
Deecke (Bezz. Beitr. xi. p.317) has announced 
that the inscription, which was hitherto read 
from right to left, is to be read from left to 
right. Compare also Meister in Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1887, no. 52, 
who has further worked out the text. This 
deprives us of ἱ)ζαρώτατος. The other forms 
cited by Smyth, japd (= iapa!) and ‘Tapa(v)dav, 
cannot authorize the conclusion that iapds 
existed by the side of ἱερός in Cyprian. 

6. ἔξεισος (on the basis of Deecke’s read- 
ing ἐξείσης, Coll. 68, 1) is accepted by Smyth 
(p. 85) as the Cyprian form of ἴσος. But the 
primitive form of this adjective was Ficfos 
(cf. Cretan FioFov, Fro Γόμοιρον in the Gortyn- 
ian inscription). Smyth does not explain the 
precise origin of ἔξεισος. The « may easily 
be accounted for as prothetic before the 
initial F. Cf. Homeric ἐίσσαι (the correct 
form—not ἐϊσαι) for *é-Ficoa, 1.6. *e-FloFar. 
But Fea- as the Cyprian resultant of ἔισ.- is 
not conceivable. Possibly we might assume 
a strong stem Feo- by the side of ἔισ-. But 
the Ionic » of the termination cannot be 
correct, and considering the many difficulties 
of the context it would seem best to reject 
the former altogether. 

7. Soalso with the peculiar ἐπισταῖς in the 
same inscription (Coll. 68, 3), which Smyth 
(following Deecke) accepts (p. 119) without 
apparent hesitation, as for ἐπισταίης, though 
admitting that the form stands alone. 

8. Expulsion of intervocalic secondary o 
(arising from 7), claimed by Deecke in dpovéwi 
for dpovewor Coll. 68, 4 and διμώοϊς for 
διμώσοις Coll. 69, and admitted by Smyth 
(p. 112), should be accepted with caution, as 
the reading of neither inscription (in spite 
of Deecke) can fairly be held to be assured 
until made to yield a better sense than at 
present. It is true that certain Cyprian 
glosses preserved in Hesychius do illustrate 
the disappearance of intervocalic oc. But I 
should be inclined to attribute these to a 
later stage of the Cyprian than is known to 
us from inscriptions. Moreover it should be 
noted that these glosses never exemplify the 
loss of the secondary o arising from i, which 
is the case we have to deal with. Hence 
though the phenomenon in question is not 
unparalleled (e.g. Laconian ἐνὴ βώαϊς, Roehl, 
I.G.A.79, 15), yet it is exceedingly doubtful 
for Cyprian. 

9. How σπήως (p. 112) is to be maintained 
as the contraction of σπέεος (7.e. SoméFeros), 


Coll. 31, 32, is difficult to understand. 
Cyprian -eco- regularly becomes -eo- by 
aphaeresis of the second ε, e.g. Θεοκλέος for 


Areadian. 


E 2 


@eoxA€eos, 1.6. -éfeos. So also in 
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Hence *oréFecos would become σπέος, which 
I should read, rejecting Deecke’s σπέως, 
despite the resulting identity of nom, and 
gen. 

10. As to the Cyprian αἴλων (= ἄλλων) in 
the Bronze Tablet, Coll. 60, 1, and the 
recently discovered Cyprian ᾿Απείλωνι, 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1886, 
no. 42, col. 1323, Smyth takes these (p. 114) 
as arising not by epenthesis from *daAuos, 
ἘΑπέλιων, aS Is commonly done, but as a 
further Cyprian development of an Arcado- 
Cyprian ἄλλος and ᾿Απέλλων. For the former 
of these he compares Cretan αὐκά = ἀλκή ; 
θεύγω -- θέλγω. Smyth’s view is decidedly 
preterable to any other. The Arcado-Cyprian 
form must have been ἄλλος and Cyprian 
αἷλος must have developed from this. So 
with ᾿Απείλων. 

11. Smyth seems to share (p. 109) Voigt’s 
suspicion of κατέθεσαν, Deecke’s reading in 
Coll. 20. But I see no good reason why this 
form may not be explained as a contamination 
of κατέθι)ζαν, found in Coll. 60, 27, and 
κατέθεσαν. The latter though not found may 
be safely assumed as a current form. 

12. As to Smyth’s endorsement (p. 68) of 
pi(v) εὐξάμενος, Hali’s proposed reading in 
Coll. 45, where Deecke reads ὑευξάμενος 
(ὗ -- ἐπί), it should be borne in mind that 
μί(ν) with omitted final nasal cannot be read 
before a vowel in Cyprian. Hence the read- 
ing is untenable. Voigt’s μὲν ἔθηκε in the 
same inscription (where Deecke reads ὑνέθηκε) 
is no more tenable, since piv for μέν (1.6. we-v 
= pe) is the ante-consonantal form ; μέν the 
form’ employed before vowels. Cf. μὲν 
ἔστασαν Coll. 71. I should therefore retain 
Deecke’s reading in both instances. 

13. Smyth is inaccurate in his statement 
(p. 109) concerning the change of Cyprian 
e tou. He implies that the ε of ea or co 
where these arise from € a a, eo a, does not be- 


comet. Yet the Bronze Tablet has ἀτελί)α for 
-€a, .6. ~€oa: τέρχνι]α for τέρχνεα 1.6. -εσα. 
The facts seem rather to be these: in the 
Bronze Tablet, and in fact in all Idalian in- 
scriptions, « invariably becomes . before a, o, 
and ὦ. Elsewhere it is generally retained. 

14, On p. 118, Smyth is correct in insist- 
ing (against Deecke, Bezz. Beitr. vi, 79) that 
the Cyprian κάτι (κάτ᾽ ᾿Ηδαλίων, Coll. 59, 3) 
cannot be taken as the progenitor (through 
*xaot, *xat) of the vulgar cai. Cyprian κάς, 
κά (=xai) are also to be held separate from 
both κάτι and καί. 

15. The Cyprian gen. EiFaydpw Coll. 153, 
154, which Smyth was at first inclined 
(p. 111) to refer to Ionic influence (following 
Meyer, Gr. Gr. ὃ 345), is admitted in the 
Addenda, p. 159, to be doubtful. This is 
unquestionably the more prudent view, as 
already indicated above. 

16. The Arcadian forms in -ys (for evs), 
viz. iapys, ἱερής, ypadys, are taken (p. 79) 
along with the solitary Cyprian ijepys as re- 
presenting a primitive e declension. The 
Boeotian forms in -eu (for -ets, ¢.e. -ης), 6.0. 
Μέννει ete., are referred to the same category. 
This suggestion is deserving of consideration, 
though the facts are too scanty to justify 
more than a bare hypothesis. 

17. The Arcadian δαμιοργός, which is taken 
(p. 95) as for δαμιωργός (contracted from 
δαμιο( )epyos) with ὦ shortened to ο, is ex- 
plained in the Addenda, p. 158, as for 
δαμιοεργός With aphaeresis of the ε. The latter 
view is distinctly preferable since the shorten- 
ing of a long vowel before liquid con- 
sonant isdoubtful for a period of the language 
subsequent to the disappearance of F. In my 
own paper I have referred δαμιοργός to δαμιο- 
opyos, assuming aphaeresis of the first o. 


Cuas, EK. BENNETT, 
University of Nebraska. 





HISTORY OF GREECE, 


A History of Greece, by EvELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D. Part I. (London, 1888.) 
10s. 6d. 


A NEW history of Greece written in English 
and summarizing the results of recent 
research has long been needed. In Germany 
during the last thirty years the greatest 
activity has been displayed in the production 
of historical works; the labour has been 


carefully divided and every branch of his- 
torical study has been exhaustively investi- 
gated. The results so acquired have been 
collected and applied to general history, and 
the works of Curtius, Duncker, Holm and 
Busolt contain the best evidence of the 
energy of German historians. On the other 
hand Sir G. W. Cox is the only English 
writer since Thirlwall and Grote who has 
produced a Greek history of any importance. 
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It is time, therefore, for us to revise the old 
conclusions in the light of the new material 
which has been accumulated, and this task 
Dr. Abbott has undertaken. 

The first volume of his work, which has 
recently been published, contains 550 pages 
and covers the period from the earliest times 
to the reforms of Clisthenes. A second 
part is to continue the history until the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. It is not stated 
whether Dr. Abbott intends to include the 
history of the succeeding century in his 
work. 

He has in the volume before us made a 
careful and thorough digest of existing 
materials. While he follows and quotes the 
ancient authorities, his study of modern 
writers is equally comprehensive. In the 
conclusions drawn from the original sources 
Dr. Abbott is cautious and sceptical. There 
is always most room for originality where the 
direct record is most scanty, but Dr. Abbott 
has not cared to make good the deficiency of 
original material by imaginative conjectures. 
He has no sympathy with the ingenious 
theories with which, for example, Gilbert and 
others explain early Spartan history, and 
his view of Lycurgus and the Rhetrae is 
perfectly orthodox. Generally speaking his 
conclusions on disputed points are negative 
rather than positive, and there are cases in 
which he seems to carry the critical instinct 
too far. For instance, he not only refuses 
to form any decisive theory on the date of 
the Homeric poems, but denies that we can 
derive from them historical results of any 
value with regard to Hellenic life and 
civilization. This is an extreme conclusion, 
which is the more to be deplored as, if we 
reject the evidence of Homer, we deprive 
ourselves of a vivid and complete picture of 
early society. 

The scheme of Dr. Abbott’s book involves 
a separate discussion of the different states 
of Greece, both in the legendary and at a 
later period. Hence only the first seventy 
pages are concerned with Greece as a whole, 
and for the rest of the book (with slight 
exceptions) each state is considered apart 
from the others. This 15 ἃ matter for regret. 
Greek history in spite of the isolation of 
the different states has a unity of its own; 
in particular we can trace a uniformity of 
constitutional changeand aregular succession 
of forms of government, which can best be 
treated by the comparative method. For 


the most part Dr. Abbott does not group or 
compare the history of the different states ; 
the account of the Greek colonies (pp. 352 
—863) and the few pages devoted to a 
general description of the tyrants are so 
clear and suggestive that we can only regret 
that he has not applied the same method in 
discussing the development of states and the 
successive changes of government. 

Throughout the work Dr. Abbott is careful 
to discuss legends, religious rites and festivals, 
especially when they illustrate or explain 
other aspects of history. He lays down the 
principle that ‘No one mode of explaining 
the Greek legends can be safely adopted to 
the exclusion of others,’ ; and he points to 
the possible methods in which myths may 
have arisen, although he does not attempt 
to explain the origin of each legend, or 
indeed to separate what is historical in them 
from what is mythical. In connection with 
the discussion of prehistoric events it is 
noteworthy that Dr. Abbott says nothing 
of the original immigration of the Greek 
stock into Greece. 

The account of constitutional changes at 
Athens is on the whole excellent. It is 
rather difficult to understand what view 
Dr. Abbott takes of the Athenian council 
before Solon. In attributing the introdue- 
tion of the lot in the appointment of magis- 
trates to Clisthenes, Dr. Abbott is at variance 
with almost all other modern authorities, 
and his view requires fuller discussion than 
he gives it. Grote and his successors 
disregard the testimony of Herodotus (vi. 
109) and put the introduction of the lot at 
some time within the fifth century. Grote 
leaves the date indeterminate; Miiller- 
Striibing and Duncker bring it into connec- 
tion with the reform of Aristides ; Busolt 
puts it as late as 460, and thinks that the 
change was part of the general reforms of 
Pericles and Hphialtes. It is impossible to 
arrive at any certain result, but the frequency 
with which well-known names occur in the 
list of chief archons before 478 (e.g. Themis- 
tocles in 493 and 482, Aristides in 489 and 
Xanthippus in 479) makes it likely that the 
principle of election was preserved, at least 
until the reform of Aristides. 

In conclusion it is worth noting that the 
Grotian spelling of Greek proper names does 
not gain ground in England ; Dr. Abbott is 
not a convert. 

L. WHIBLEY, 
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ANCIENT ROME. 


Ancient Rome inthe Light of Recent Discoveries, 
by Roporro Lancrani, LL.D. (Harv.). 
London, Macmillan. 24s. 


Tue title of this work and the distinguished 
name of its author will naturally raise some- 
what high expectations in the minds of 
students of Roman archaeology. Few 
archaeologists possess so wide a knowledge 
of classical authors combined with so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with existing remains 
as does Signor Lanciani, whose official 
position as director of excavations in Rome 
gives him advantages which, to the same 
degree, can be enjoyed by no one else. 

Considering this it must be admitted that 
his last work is a very disappointing one, 
and the reader cannot but feel that with a 
little more trouble and thought it might 
have been made a book of real scientific 
value, instead of being merely a sort of 
popular handbook, adapted for the use of 
the average tourist rather than for real 
students of this very important subject. 

Measuring, however, this handsome volume 
by the lower standard, there is a great deal 
to be said in its praise. The mere chips of 
such a workshop as Signor Lanciani’s cannot 
fail to contain among them much that 15 
both new and valuable. 

In his first chapter on ‘The Renaissance 
of Archaeological Studies’ the author gives 
many interesting facts with regard to the 
state of Rome in the mediaeval period, and 
examples to show that reverence for relics 
of the past survived in the minds of a few 
of the Romans even during the darkest 
period of what used popularly to be called 
the ‘ Dark Ages.’ 

Signor Lanciani points out that Rome 
‘can boast of having had a museum, not of 
small objects, however precious, but a 
museum containing the grandest productions 
of ancient art, at least since the time of 
Charlemagne and the ninth century of our 
era. This little museum was contained in 
the ancient papal palace of the Lateran ; 
and in it were certain bronzes which fortu- 
nately still exist—namely the Capitoline 
Wolf, the tablet of the Lex Regia, the 
colossal head of Domitian, and lastly the 
noble equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
which is usually said to have been found 
near S. Croce in Gerusalemme, but, as 
Signor Lanciani remarks, ‘It was never 
found, because it was never lost.’ 


The next chapter on ‘The Prehistoric 
Life of Rome,’ which the author takes as 
beginning precisely in the orthodox year 
754 B.c., belongs rather to the domain of 
fancy than of strictly scientific deduction. 
According to Signor Lanciani, Rome, ori- 
ginally a village of Alban emigrants, was 
named ‘fromits most prominent topographical 
feature, from its connection with the Rumon 
or river: they called it Roma, which means 
the “town of the river”... . they called 
the leader of the settlement Romulus, which 
means the “man from the town of the river.” 
All that I have said is so simple and matter- 
of-fact that it conveys persuasion at once, 
as plain truth always does. But if another 
argument is required to prove that the names 
Roma and Romulus are derived from the 
aboriginal word Rumon or stream, here it is 
at hand.’ The author then goes on to 
explain that this additional proof is derived 
from the fact that one of the gates of the 
ancient city was called the Porta Romana, 
which was so called ‘ because it led to the 
Rumon or river.’ On turning, however, to 
the author’s plan of the Palatine hill, we 
find that he places the site of the Porta 
Romana at the usually accepted place, 
namely the angle of the Palatine that looks 
down upon the Foram Romanum, and there- 
fore quite away from the side towards the 
river. 

Those chapters in which Signor Lanciani 
leaves such theorizing alone and relates his 
own experiences as an excavator are much 
more worthy of attention. He gives a very 
vivid account of the horrors of that great 
charnel-field on the Esquiline, which Maecenas 
converted into healthy gardens by burying 
the whole surface in a deep mass of pure earth. 
A portion of the Esquiline cemetery about 
1000 feet long by 300 deep was reserved for 
‘slaves, beggars, prisoners and others, who 
were thrown in revolting confusion into 
common pits or fosses.’ During the laying 
out the foundations of one of the most 
dreary quarters of modern Rome Signor 
Lanciani had opportunities of examining a 
large number of these pits. He writes: 
‘In many cases the contents of each vault 
were reduced to a uniform mass of black, 
viscid, pestilent, unctuous matter: in a few 
cases the bones could in a measure be singled 
out and identified. The reader will hardly 
believe me when I say that men and beasts, 
bodies and carcases, and any kind of un- 
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mentionable refuse of the town were heaped 
up in those dens.’ The wonder is that some 
fearful outbreak of disease did not occur as 
a result of this excavation of old horrors, 
and it can hardly be pleasant for the dwellers 
in the new stucco palaces to reflect upon 
what sort of a soil their dwellings stand. 
Signor Lanciani tells a curious story of how 
one of the new houses at the corner of the 
Via Carlo-Alberto and Via Mazzini collapsed 
while in process of erection, because (as it 
was afterwards discovered) half of its 
foundations extended over ‘the site of the 
ditch, filled up with thousands upon thou- 
sands of corpses, which, when brought in 
contact with the air after twenty centuries, 
had crumbled into dust or nothing, leaving 
open a huge chasm.’ # 

With regard to the prevalence of malarious 
fevers in early times, the author is inclined 
to trace a connection between the dying out 
of the volcanic fires in the Campagna round 
Rome and the growth of malaria. This 
may be quite reasonable, but there is not 
sufficient evidence to justify such a statement 
as this—‘ There can no longer be any 
doubt that malaria invaded the volcanic 
regions the very minute they ceased to be 
volcanic.’ Among the many altars dedicated 
in Rome to the goddess of Fever and other 
similar deities, Signor Lanciani mentions 
one which he himself discovered. ‘ Near 
the modern railway station I have found, 
myself, an altar dedicated to Verminus, the 
god of microbes: and lastly, in the very 
centre of the Roman forum, there was an 
altar sacred to Cloacina, a goddess of typhoid, 
I suppose. If this passage is meant 
seriously, it would pre-suppose on the part 
of the ancient Romans an acquaintance with 
the character and causes of disease far beyond 
any which they can possibly have possessed 
—on a par in fact with microscopic discoveries 
only made within the last twenty years. 

Under the heading ‘Police and Fire 
Department’ Signor Lanciani gives an in- 
teresting sketch of the cohorts of Vigiles 
and their various excubitoria and stationes, 
several of which have been discovered 
within recent years—official quarters, not 
like the plain, whitewashed buildings of 
our modern police and firemen, but hand- 
somely designed buildings, richly decorated 
with marble linings, stucco reliefs, and 
mosaic pavements. 

The author is of opinion that even under 
the Empire there was no system of lighting 
used in the public streets of Rome, but this 
need appears to have been supplied soon 
after the end of the second century. 


Some of the graffiti, scratched on the 
stuccoed walls of the barrack of the 7th cohort 
near the church of 8. Crisogono in Trastevere, 
seem to show that the division of the Vigiles, 
known as the Vigiles Sebaciari, had charge 
of the lighting of the streets and public 
buildings of Rome—the Sebaciaria, an in- 
stitution which probably dated from the time 
of Caracalla. Im the ruins of this exeu- 
bitorium a curious bronze torch was found, 
with a flame-like cone at the top, formed 
hollow to hold some combustible substance. 
The hole for the flame is placed laterally, as 
if the torch was intended to be set in a 
socket and fixed leaning at an angle from 
the wall, naphtha or some other natural 
spirit being used as the source of light. 

Signor Lanciani mentions the discovery 
of seven torches or ‘sticks of fir-wood 
coated with tar,’ a very dangerous means of 
lighting used in the subterranean shrine of 
Mithras, which formed part of a private 
house near the Church of 5. Martino ai 
monti. The author refers to the difficulty 
of understanding how such incombustible 
buildings as those of ancient Rome could 
have been so often destroyed by fire, as we 
know they were from unimpeachable records. 
How the Pantheon could have been injured 
by fire certainly is a mystery, as concrete, 
brick, marble, and bronze are the only 
materials used in its construction. 

But the Pantheon is quite an exceptional 
building in having had no external wooden 
roof, and with regard to other buildings, the 
fire which in 1823 ruined the Basilica of 
S. Paolo fuort le mura showed clearly how 
much injury fire could do to a structure in 
which nothing was of wood except the roof. 
The blazing beams of the roof falling in to 
the nave soon cracked or calcined the marble 
columns of the arcade in such a way that 
the whole building was ready to fall, and 
this must have happened in many a temple 
of ancient Rome. 

Again, Signor Lanciani writes: ‘It is 
also a mystery to me how the Coliseum could 
have been set into a blaze by a thunderbolt 
on August 23, a.p. 217, and that it should 
have taken not less than six years to repair 
the damage.’ The explanation of this seems 
less difficult ; up to that time the upper 
galleries or maeniana of the Coliseum 
appear to have been of wood, and so of 
course would burn with great rapidity. 
The whole of the present upper story, above 
the third order of columns and arches, is of 
later date than the fire of 217 A.D., and was, 
no doubt, built to replace the burnt wooden 
story. Its great height and extent make 
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six years seem no unreasonable time for the 
work to have taken. 

At page 287 the author gives a very 
curious fact about the colossal bronze 
Hercules now in the circular hall of the 
Vatican. ‘ Very few persons know of the 
existence of a hole in the back of the head, 
through which a full-grown youth could 
easily make his way into the colossus.’ 
This he suggests was a priestly device for 
making the statue deliver oracular responses 
—‘ Hercules, like Aesculapius, Apollo, and 
the Fortune, was undoubtedly an oracular 
god, as shown by the existence of many 
temples in which responsa or oracles were 
given in his name.’ 

The whole volume is very prettily illus- 
trated with photographs and wood-cuts of 
the clever American style. Unfortunately 


very few measured plans are given, and 
some of these are much out of date. The 
plan of the Palatine hill is simply a reprint 
of a not very accurate plan made fully 
fifteen years ago, and so shows none of the 
recent discoveries. That too of the House 
of the Vestals is an incomplete one, made 
before the building was fully exposed, though 
it would have been easy to bring it up to 
the present date by adding the parts 
excavated since the end of 1883. 

It is much to be hoped that some day 
Signor Lanciani may give us a work on the 
same subject, but of far greater and more 
scientific value than this. Probably no one 
alive is so well qualified to do so: certainly 
no one has such complete command of the 
requisite materials, 





THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF THE ROMANS. 


Essai sur les Finances et la Comptabilité 
publique chez les Romains, par GuSTAVE 
Humeert, Ancien Procureur-général prés 
la Cour des Comptes. Paris. Thorin. 
1887. 2 vols. 18 fres. 


Tus is a work of the most exhaustive and 
complete nature on a special branch of 
Roman administration, gathering together 
under a systematic arrangement all the 
scattered details bearing on the subject in 
the three periods of Roman history, the 
republic, the early empire, and later empire 
—the periods in which the Roman financial 
system arose, was organized, and decayed. 
The questions which the author sets himself 
to answer are, what legislative authority 
initiated any tax, what officers administered 
it, whether as directors or actual accountants, 
and what control was exercised over these 
administrators. The general clearness of 
the arrangement, together with an excellent 
index and table of contents, makes the book 
very convenient for purposes of reference. 
Beginning with the republic, M. Humbert 
shows that the legislative initiation in the 
matter of taxation and finance generally 
came from the senate. Acting in a manner 
as their agents were two classes of officials, 
the first described as ‘ordonnateurs’ 
(directors), who issued orders and regula- 
tions concerning the receiptsand expenditure, 
but who had no handling of the moneys ; 
this latter function belonging to the second 
class of officials, ‘comptables’ (‘accountants’ 


in the old sense of the word). The former 
were the consuls and afterwards the censors, 
sometimes the aediles, never the dictator ; 
and in the colonies and municipia certain 
curators: the latter were the quaestors, 
whether of the city, the army, or the 
municipalities, and their subordinates, The 
chief blot in the financial system of the 
Romans was the absence of an efficient 
control over the officials. The administrative 
and judicial control were both committed to 
a political body, the senate or the knights, 
who were interested in screening guilty 
administrators belonging to their own order. 
M. Humbert dwells much on the importance 
of placing the administration and _ the 
judicial control of the finances in entirely 
different hands, and he thinks it high time 
for England to establish such an independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and not to trust exclusively 
to the not too strict scrutiny of the Audit 
Office. 

Going on to the period of the early empire 
—the dyarchy as Mommsen has taught us 
to call it—M. Humbert shows in detail who 
were the initiators, directors, and account- 
ants of the several exchequers. Thus the 
senate had formally the right of initiation in 
all that concerned the Aerariwm Saturnt, 
though the emperor practically invaded their 
privileges by directing them in an oratio 
what to propose. Indeed all through the 
dyarchy the emperor was ever more and 
more encroaching on the functions of the 
senate. The censors and consuls were the 
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directors of the aerarium ; the ‘ accountants,’ 
variously named during the first years of 
the empire, from Nero’s time were always 
called praefecti aerarii and nominated by the 
emperor from among the senators who had 
been praetors. The aerariwm militare had the 
emperor at its head with praefecti at Rome 
and the provincial governors or imperial 
procurators in the provinces as directors, 
the ‘accountants’ being three praefecti 
chosen by lot and their subordinates. 
Again, the jfiscuws had the emperor at its 
head; the directors were centralized by 
Pallas under the official called ἃ rationibus ; 
the ‘accountants’ were freedmen dispensa- 
tores. In the municipalities their senate 
was the initiator, the duoviri the chief 
directors, and the quaestor with his sub- 
ordinates the ‘accountants.’ In conclusion 
a chapter is devoted to setting out how far 
and to whom the treasury officials had to 
submit their proceedings and accounts, and 
the means of punishing fraudulent officials. 
In the later empire the emperor was the 
sole head. He was ‘the living personifica- 
tion of law and of all the powers in the 
state’ (ii. 251). The directors were the 
different magistrates or their deputies, the 
comites sacrarum largitionum, rei privatae, 
magistri officiorum, praefectus  praetoris, 
&e., and their subordinates. The ‘ account- 
ants’ were susceptores and exactores. The 
distinction between ‘ordonnateurs’ and 
‘comptables’ M. Humbert thinks is strongly 
marked in the separation of the tabularii and 
susceptores (Cod. Just. xii. 49 (50), 4, com- 
pared with x. 72 (70), 13), though he 
acknowledges that in the later empire it is 
not always very apparent owing to the 
disappearance of the quaestors and the 
suppression of the category of the senatorial 
provinces (ii. 19). As to administrative 
control, cases of litigation between indi- 
viduals and the state in matters of taxation 
went before the rationalis or censitor, or in 
case of a contract entered into between the 
state and an individual, before the ordinary 
judge. The directors had to submit their 
accounts to the emperor or heads of depart- 
ments who had discussores under them, in 
the municipalties to the duoviri, and if 
found unsatisfactory, punishment was in- 
flicted by the heads of the departments. 
The above framework is filled with all the 
necessary detail. In each book there are 
elaborate discussions on the different 
branches of the finances, receipts and ex- 
penditure, the different exchequers, and on 
the question how far there were regular 
budgets. In the imperial periods we find 


accounts of the gradual growth in numbers 
and power of the multifarious financial 
officials, of the elaborate system of land 
taxation, and of the fiscal condition of the 
provinces and municipal towns. Apropos of 
the land-revenue system M. Humbert quotes 
at great length in the notes (Part ii. 895, 
899) the thorough-going discussions of 
Matthiass on the Jugatio and of Karlowa 
on the Zributum and Capitatio, and gives 
(Note 888) a series of testimonies from other 
historians and jurists to the disastrous effect 
of the union of administration and jurisdic- 
tion inthe same hands. Everywhere there is 
the richest abundance of facts and references 
collected. Indeed that is only what is to be 
expected from M. Humbert’s long labours 
for the great French Dictionary of Antiquities 
now in progress to which he, Lenormant, 
and Saglio are the chief contributors. If 
they were not, the Dictionary were not. 
The vast and exhaustive learning M. 
Humbert has collected for the legal and 
administrative articles therein contained 
has given him a complete mastery of all 
the erudition now available on the Roman 
financial system ; and his clear and orderly 
mind, working on a subject of which he has 
intimate practical knowledge, has brought 
about a very beautiful cosmos out of that 
chaos of material. In the first two books 
he mainly follows Mommsen’s Staatsrecht 
and Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltwng, with the 
addition in the second book of Hirschfeld’s 
Verwaltungsgeschichte. He is ever ready to 
acknowledge in the warmest terms his 
obligations to these works, which must 
be the starting-point of any serious in- 
vestigation of Roman state law or ad- 
ministration. But it is hard in reading 
the works of Mommsen to keep one’s selt 
from being dominated by his immense 
learning, his masterly handling of that 
learning and his powerfully insistent style. 
It is no small praise to M. Humbert to say 
that he is never so dominated, but always 
maintains a sober critical attitude. Thus, 
to take one example in the Staatsrecht 
(ii. 2 959), Mommsen combats Hirschfeld for 
refusing to accede to his view that the 
emperor was owner of the fiscus, but M. 
Humbert (i. p. 199) agrees with Hirschfeld, 
and points out that the legal test of any- 
thing being the property of a man was that 
if he died intestate it should pass to his swe 
heredes, agnati, or gentiles, which character- 
istic certainly never belonged to the fiscus. 
Similarly in the third book, where M. 
Humbert follows mainly Godefroi’s notes on 
the Théodosian Code and M. Bouchard’s 
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Essai sur 1 Administration des Finances, Xe., 
he at times dissents definitely and with good 
reason from them, as for example (Note 678) 
from their view that the rationalis rei 
privatae was more than a director, and had 
arcarti in his office ; and (ii. p. 9, and Note 


852) from their opinion that the ewrator 
reipublicae and curator kalendarw had the 
actual handling of money and so functions 
other than those of directors. 


L. C. Purser. 





ROMISCHES STA ATSRECHT. 


Réimisches Staatsrecht von THEODOR MoOMMSEN. 
Dritter Band: II Abth. Der Senat. 10 Mk. 


Wirs this volume is concluded the great 
and without exaggeration epoch-making 
work, the Handbuch der Réimischen Alter- 
thiimer, by Mommsen and Marquardt. The 
Staatsverwaltung, written by the latter, as 
also his Privatleben, have been published now 
for some years, but the third volume of the 
Staatsrecht, which was to deal with the rights 
of the senate and the citizens, has for a con- 
siderable time been delayed, and has caused 
a gap which we have hitherto had to fill 
either from scattered notices in the Rémische 
Geschichte, or with better success from the 
Réimische Forschungen. 'The publication of 
Die Biirgerschaft at the close of last year, 
and the present volume on the senate at 
last make the Staatsrecht, complete. ‘To 
attribute absolute finality to the Handbuch 
as a whole, in the face of the remarkable 
development of our knowledge of Roman 
antiquities during the past fifty years, would 
be rash and unreasonable; and indeed, as 
regards the Staatsverwaltung, it is almost 
certain that the fresh stores of epigraphical 
evidence, of which the successive issues of 
the Hphemeris Epigraphica are standing 
proofs, will uecessitate many modifications 
and corrections of Marquardt’s views. But 
the Staatsrecht stands on somewhat different 
ground. The period in which the Roman 
Constitution in relation to the ordinary 
magistracies, the comitia and the republican 
senate, reached its full development is 
illustrated in a very secondary degree by 
epigraphical evidence, while of the literary 
materials on which it is most dependent Dr. 
Mommsen has a knowledge and a mastery 
which, joined to his thorough training in 
jurisprudence, place him in a position quite 
unique. Nor is the method which he 
employs one which is likely to be reversed 
with any fruitful results. The attractive 
region of theory, hypothesis, and reconstruc- 
tion of prehistoric institutions is one which 


he consistently renounces. Taking his stand 
on what is attested by complete historica 
evidence, he traces institutions backwards 
into times less distinctly known, never how- 
ever suffering any considerable gap to inter- 
vene between his data and the inferences 
drawn from them. No doubt the renuncia- 
tion which this method implies precludes the 
possibility of a Roman Constitutional His- 
tory in any complete sense. But a Constitu- 
tional History the Staatsrecht does not claim 
to be. It is rather. the presentation of 
Roman political institutions as they mu- 
tually cohere and form parts of a system. 
Thus it is not necessary to decide, though it 
would be interesting to know, whether the 
Senate in its first origin was in a real sense 
intended to represent the gentes, and 
whether the original senators therefore were 
delegated by their gentes rather than ap- 
pointed by the king. But it is necessary on 
the one side to determine the constitutional 
relations between the executive and the 
senate, and on the other to point out the 
lines of demarcation between the political 
spheres of the senate and the comitia. 
Again, it is not necessary to reconcile the 
conflicting statements of historians as to the 
original number of the senate, or its increase 
or duplication by Tarquinius, but it is neces- 
sary to know in what way the normal 
number when fixed was maintained. With 
Dr. Mommsen’s radical conception of the 
senate’s constitutional position de jure and 
de facto, the readers of his History and of 
the Rimische Forschungen are to some extent 
already familiar, but what was broadly 
stated in the former works without a full 
citation of references is now worked out in 
detail, and the position, function, and pri- 
vileges of the senate receive an exhaustive 
treatment in reference to the various depart- 
ments of legislation, finance, foreign policy, 
provincial government, and in fact all public 
acts in which the senate either de jure or by 
means of usurpation and encroachment took 
the leading part. Out of such a mass of 
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material it is impossible in a short notice to 
touch upon more than a few points. 

That during the best years of the Republic 
the senate was de facto the supreme govern- 
ing body there is no dispute. Controversy 
can only arise on the question—Was it also 
de jure supreme? or was its position a 
usurpation of functions constitutionally be- 
longing to the executive or the popular 
assemblies? Dr. Mommsen takes the latter 
view. De jure the senate was merely a 
deliberating and advising board, absolutely 
without initiative of its own, without the 
means of directly entering into relations 
either with the citizen-body or with foreign 
states, and whose resolutions were not legally 
binding upon the executive. But from this 
position it gradually emancipated itself. The 
life-long position of its members, the weight 
of their experience as mostly ex-magistrates, 
the early control which the senate gained of 
financial matters and external policy, and 
judicious use of tribunicial influence, were 
the chief means of a gradual usurpation of 
much wider powers. In the main no doubt 
this theory is correct, but none the less it 
involves a certain break of continuity in the 
development of the senate at the point when 
plebeians were first admitted into it. As E. 
Herzog has pointed out, the interregnum 
and the patrum auctoritas, originally func- 
tions of the senate as a whole, do imply a 
certain supremacy and sovereignty in the 
position of the original senate, even if the 
latter of the two privileges was, as Mommsen 
holds, more a negative Nomophulaky than 
an active check on popularjmeasures. These 
functions were no doubt reserved (and the 
proof of this Mommsen now gives in full 
detail) to the patrician members of the 
plebeio-patrician senate of the Republic. 
But was this supreme position of the senate 
constitutionally altered by the admission of 
plebeians? Was not, on the contrary, the 
supremacy still maintained, though made 
more vague and less dependent on this or 
that particular function, and must we not 
add this latent sovereignty handed down from 
the original senate to the means by which 
the later senate with which we are familiar 
gained its position? and is it not truer to say 
that the development of the senate was 
less a usurpation than a transformation of 
a latent sovereignty into a practical su- 
premacy part passu with the conditions and 
circumstances of Rome’s own development 4 
This would seem to be the more probable 
view, and indeed Dr. Mommsen himself in 
a previous volume speaks of the Nomo- 
phulaky of the plebeio-patrician senate as 


‘eine Fortsetzung oder Wiederaufnahme der 
alten patrum auctoritas,’ A typical example 
of Dr. Mommsen’s method of dovetailing 
particular points into the general system of 
the constitution is his explanation of the 
much disputed term ‘ pedarii.’ Correcting 
the mistaken definition of Gellius, he shows 
that pedarii were those senators who had 
the right to vote, but not the right ‘sen- 
tentiam dicendi.’ Who were these senators, 
and what constituted the right ‘senten- 
tiam Wicendi?’ According to Mommsen 
the answer to the latter question is, a 
magisterial position. Accordingly all pat- 
ricians, as potentially interreges, had the 
right, and all those, whether patrician or 
plebeian, who entered it after tenure of a 
magistracy had it too. The pedarii were 
therefore those plebeians who were ‘ lecti a 
censoribus’ without having held a magis- 
tracy. After the Sullan restoration this 
class no longer existed, and therefore the 
term ‘pedaril’ changes its meaning, and 
denotes the two lower classes of aedilicii and 
tribunicii in opposition to consulares and 
praetorii. This view, if correct, and it 
certainly seems to answer to all the passages 
in our authorities, is of course the answer 
to Herzog’s contention that the plebeian 
senators must from their first admission 
have had the full senatorial rights. Again 
to the formal distinction between the terms 
senatus decretum and senatus consultum 
Dr. Mommsen assigns a constitutional 
meaning which has an important bearing on 
the development of the senate. Every 
resolution of the senate was a joint act 
performed by the presiding magistrate and 
the senate. As long as the most important 
part was assigned to the former, the result 
was a decretum of the magistrate de sen- 
tentia senatus, or, by an abbreviation, 
decretum senatus. But as the magistrate 
became subordinated to the senate, the term 
senatus consultum, as giving greater promi- 
nence to the senate’s part, became the usual 
expression, and indeed, in the period known 
to us, is the only term in regular use. It is 
interesting to compare this view with that 
of Herzog, who says ‘ Senatus consultum mag 
der alteren Auffassung entsprechen, wonach 
der Senat das consilium des Beamten bildete, 
decretum dem daraus entwickelten Verhiilt- 
niss, nach welchem . seine Entscheid- 
ungen Regierungsverordnungen waren.’ 
We have left but short space in which 
to notice Dr. Mommsen’s view of the 
position occupied by the senate under the 
principate. As is well known, he has 
described the imperial government rather as 
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a dyarchy than a monarchy, but until the 
publication of this volume the explanation 
and justification of the description have 
not been given. The last chapter in the 
work deals with the ‘Sovereign Senate of 
the Principate.’ Dr. Mommsen holds that 
the Augustan system was a compromise 
between the senatorial government as con- 
stituted by Sulla on the one hand and the 
autocracy of the Caesarian dictatorship on 
the other. On the one hand the magistracy, 
so far as it can be said to be represented by 
the princeps, is once more completely eman- 
cipated from senatorial control : on the other 
the sovereignty of the citizen-body is step 
by step transferred from the comitia to the 
senate, a process which received its com- 
pletion under Tiberius. That practically 
the senate was little more than an instru- 
ment in the hands of the princeps, and 
never a real check upon kis autocracy, Dr. 
Mommsen does not deny, and indeed this is 
involved in the use of the term principate 
as a description of the régime. 
sovereignty was shared between that body, 
and the foremost citizen, but it received its 
name from the stronger element. The 
following are the principal points in which 
Dr. Mommsen discerns the sovereignty of 
the senate. (1) The functions of the comitia 
as regards elections and legislation are trans- 
ferred to the senate, and the foremost place, 
which had previously of right belonged to 
the people, is now assumed by that body 
the regular formula being ‘ senatus populus- 
que Romanus.’ ‘The populusand respublica 
have become ideal notions, for which the 
real expression and the practical form is the 
senate.’ (2) In all cases of interregnum 
senatorial government has the right to step 
into the gap, and so while the position of 
the senate is legitimate and permanent, that 
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of the emperor is a magistracy, standing 
indeed but extraordinary, and one which is 
not of necessity self-renewed. (3) The 
ultimate courts of appeal in criminal cases, 
that of the consul and senate and that of 
the emperor, are unmistakable instances of 
concurrent sovereignty. 
tration of the empire is to a certain extent 
shared between senate and princeps, as is 
shown in the division of the provinces in 
B.C. 27, in the assignment of Italian adminis- 
tration to the senate, with ever-widening 
exceptions it is true in favour of the emperor, 
and in the distinction between aerarium and 
fiscus, the former of which was at first, and 
probably till Nero formally at least, in the 
hands of the senate. (5) While the emperor 
reserved the gold and silver coinage as his 
own prerogative, the copper coinage was for 
a considerable period handed over to the 
senate, a step which, as has already been 
pointed out in the second volume (p. 985), 
involved a very real limitation on the power 
of the princeps, since under the conditions 
of the Roman system the disposal of the 
copper coinage involved the possibility of 
putting into circulation an almost unlimited 
amount of credit-money. There are many 
other points in connection with the senate 
which have fresh light thrown upon them in 
this volume, or which are for the first time 
brought into clear relationship with the 
principles of the Roman Constitution. It 
would be an interesting task to go through 
the article on the senate in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, correcting it in the light of 
Mommsen’s exposition. Nothing could show 
in a more striking light the advance which 
has been made since the publication of that 
now somewhat antiquated book, in exactitude, 
insight, and systematic work. 
KE. G. Harpy. 





Beitrage zur Landes- und Volkeskunde von 
Elsass-Lothringen. Die Alemannenschlacht 
vor Strassburg 357 A.D. Von W. WIEGAND. 1 Mk. 


THE victory of Julian over the Alemanni in 357 was 
memorable not so much for what it effected as for 
what it failed to effect. It revived for the moment 
the prestige of the Romans in Gaul, but it was power- 
less to prevent the Germanisation of Elsass, which 
indeed dates from just this period. Associated thus 
closely with the national fate of Elsass, a topographical 
examination of the battle finds an appropriate place 
in a series of contributions to the local history and 
literature of Elsass-Lothringen. In spite of the un- 
usually detailed accounts given by Ammianus and 
Libanius, the attempts hitherto made to localise the 
scene of the conflict have been unsatisfactory. F. Dahn 


indeed in his elaborate discussion gives a purely im- 
aginary picture of the battle based in no way on the 
nature of the ground. Hitherto the battle-field has 
usually been placed in the plain east of the range of 
the Hausberge. A consideration of the Roman line 
of march however shows that it must be put much to 
the south-west of this. Starting therefore from the 
two data that Julian marched from Zabern-Elsass 
against the barbarians encamped at Strassburg, 
Wiegand assumes that he took the direct military 
road, along which according to the Antonine Itinerary 
the distance was fourteen Gallic leugae, a measure- 
ment exactly confirmed by Ammianus (xvi. 12, 8). 
This road may be traced from about six kils. from 
Zabern to within about the same distance of Strass- 
burg, both by visible signs and also by such names 
as Hohe Strasse, Altstrass, Kaiser-strasse, found in 
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old local records along the line. Running between 
the villages of Kleingéft and Wolschheim to the east 
slope of the Schalberg, and then to the south-east 
past Zeinheim, it mounts the plateau above Winzen- 
heim, whence it descends near Kiittolsheim to a more 
undulating tract, and passing Hiirtigheim joins the 
road from Ittenheim to Strassburg. Turning to the 
contemporary account of the battle, Wiegand fixes 
on the plateau above Kiittolsheim as the spot on 
which Julian halted and addressed his army. This 
is sixteen kils. on from Zabern, a distance which the 
army might naturally have reached by noon, and 
when once it had descended this plateau it would 
become visible to the enemy, and therefore this was 
the natural spot in which to make a final decision. 
The enemy’s pickets were posted on a hill ‘ molliter 
editum . . et a superciliis Rheni haud longo 
intervallo distantem.’ This Wiegand takes to be the 
height of Hiirtigheim. To this then the Romans 
advanced, and found the Alemanni awaiting them. 
The latter occupied the heights on each side of the 
Roman road, with their right stretching towards 
Oberhausbergen, and their left towards Ittenheim. 
This exactly fits the details given by Ammianus and 
Libanius. The cavalry was according to both on the 
Roman right, and the gently sloping ground towards 
Ittenheim is eminently suited to horsemen. On the 
other wing the Alemanni formed an ambush ὑπ᾽ ὀχετῷ 
μετεώρῳ. The clue to these words is no doubt to be 
found in the fact that, as Schweighauser and De 
Morlet show, an aqueduct supplying Strassburg ran 
along the side of the Roman road mostly under- 
ground, but crossing the streamlet Musau on an arch. 
This fixes the right wing of the Alemanni. The 
only objection to this view is the distance of the 
battle from the Rhine. Ammianus speaks of the 
river as ‘barbarorum terga jam _ perstringentis,’ 
whereas it is twelve kils. away. To meet this diffi- 
culty Wiegand suggests that the Rhine has since 
then changed its course. This is perhaps far-fetched, 
and a simpler explanation is suggested by the word 
‘jam,’ which serves to describe the vicinity of the 
river, not during the battle, but after the flight. In 
any case it is impossible to suppose that the Alemanni 
‘either took up a position in the Rhine valley, or that 
they opposed the Roman line from the flank. In the 
former case they would be in face of a strong Roman 
position in an unprotected plain and hampered by 
the river behind; in the latter they would have 
failed to cut off the Roman line of advance ; in both 
they would have deliberately renounced a position 
suitable to all we know of German tactics. There 
are unfortunately few battles of which the known 
facts suffice for so thorough a treatment. Mono- 
graphs similar to this on the victories of Agricola 
over Galgacus, or Suetonius Paulinus over Boadicea 
are impossible, but as a measure of the indebtedness 
of Alsatians to Herr Wiegand we may take the ex- 
treme delight with which we should see as much 
light thrown on our own early battle-fields. 


E. G. Harpy. 


ΙΝ a previous number of the Classical Review 
(vol. ii. pp. 82, 83) we noticed the first part of Dr. 
Lolling’s Hellenische Landeskunde und Topographic 
which appeared in Dr. Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. The remainder of 
that work has now been published, and contains an 
account of the topography of Athens, compiled from 
the point of view of a classical scholar. It is an 
excellent piece of work, being clear and systematic, 
and based on a thorough study of the best sources of 


information on the subject. Dr. Lolling follows the 
now familiar method of taking Pausanias as his guide 
in describing the noteworthy objects in the city ; 
and, in order to render his delineation more 
clear, he has relegated the discussion of disputed 
points, as well as the citation of authorities, to the 
notes, which, except in the part relating to the 
Acropolis, occupy a greater space than the text itself. 
We notice that he regards the ‘ Theseium’ as having 
been a temple of Hephaestus ; on the other hand, as 
regards the site of the Pnyx, he takes the view which 
has been generally accepted since Chandler’s time, 
not that propounded by Welcker and maintained 
by Ernst Curtius. It is to be regretted that in the 
account of the buildings of the Acropolis and the 
literature connected with them, so important a work 
as Penrose’s Principles of Athenian Architecture, 
which laid the groundwork for the subsequent study 
of the subject, should be left unnoticed. 


ἘΠῚ ἘΠῚ ΤΣ 


THE same number of Dr. Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, 
in which Dr. Lolling’s treatise is concluded, contains 
also a valuable sketch of the geography of Italy and 
the provinces of the Roman empire by Dr. Jung 
(‘Geographie von Italien und den roémischen Pro- 
vinzen,’ von Dr. Julius Jung). Italy, it must be 
admitted, has fared rather badly in respect of the 
space which has been allotted to it, and the physical 
geography of that country, in particular, seems to us 
to have been rather scantily treated. We fail to find 
any general account of the mountain-ranges and rivers 
that intersect the area, and of the harbours and 
other determining features. For instance, though the 
Aufidus is mentioned in connection with Apulia, 
there is no description of its course, nothwithstanding 
that it is distinguished among the rivers of Italy by 
its running almost across the whole breadth of the 
peninsula. There is also a deficiency of light and 
shade in the treatment of places, those which possess 
great historical or topographical interest being dis- 
missed with as brief a notice as the most insignificant. 
The Vallis Ampsancti, with its sulphureous lake, 
which is famous both on account of its remarkable 
position and of the lines in which Virgil has 
depicted it: 


locus Italiae medio sub montibus altis, 
nobilis et fama multis memoratus in oris— 


has surely a right to complain of being described as 
‘die Hohle Ampsanctus, aus welcher erstickende 
Dampfe quollen.’ So, too, a point of so great interest 
as the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps should 
hardly have been dismissed in a single sentence. 
For all this, the account which is here given of the 
separate districts of Italy is careful and accurate. 
But the really valuable part of this treatise is that 
which relates to the provinces ; and it was probably 
in consequence of the typography of these heing less 
familiar and presenting a great number of disputed 
questions that Dr. Jung has devoted especial atten- 
tion to it. The ethnography also of the various peoples 
of the Roman world has been elaborately dealt with, 
and forms a conspicuous feature in the work. Finally, 
the bibliographical notices, which are appended to 
each section, are most serviceable, since they give a 
summary of the best authorities and sources of 
information both on general and special points, 
including inscriptions and coins, together with a 
critical estimate of their merits. 
ΕΠ hoe Wt 
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Athénes et ses Environs. Paris: Hachette, 1888. 
12 fres. 


Tuts is the title of the first part, now issued separ- 
ately, of a new Guwide-Joanne for Greece. The original 
of this was embodied in the Jtinéraire de ? Orient of 
the late Dr. Emile Isambert—a book which, at the 
time of its appearance in 1873, was quite the best 
handbook for Greece and European Turkey, and for 
the latter of those two countries still continues to 
be so. The description of Greece which it contained 
was greatly enhanced in value by its giving the 
results, in many cases unpublished, of the investiga- 
tions of members of the French School of Athens ; 
but subsequent explorations have added so consider- 
ably to our knowledge of. the archaeology of the 
country, that a new edition of the book has long been 
required. The work of re-editing the account of 
Athens and Attica has now been intrusted to M. 
Haussoullier, who both from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country and his careful study of the 
subject is excellently qualified for the task ; and this 
he has accomplished with great thoroughness, so 
that this part of the book has been re-written almost 
throughout. The objects of greatest interest in the 
museums are carefully catalogued, and the latest 
discoveries are noticed, such as the archaic statues, 
which were found in 1886 in the neighbourhood of 
the Erechtheum. The excavations at Eleusis are also 
described, and a plan of the sacred precincts at that 
place is appended. In respect of certain points in 
the topography of Athens a different view is now 
adopted from what we find in the previous edition. 
Thus, whereas Isambert adhered, at least pending 
the discovery of further evidence by means of excava- 
tion, to the old view, that the earlier Agora was 
situated in the space between the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, and the Pnyx, M. Haussoullier agrees 
with those who assign to it the same position with 
the later Agora, to the north of the Areopagus. In 
the Introduction, though there is no sketch of the 
history of Greek art, like the: admirable one of 
Kekulé in Baedeker’s Griechenland, yet the reader 
will find a clearly written outline of the elements of 
Greek architecture, comprised in eight pages. The 
vocabulary of Modern Greek words and phrases, also, 
is sensible and well-chosen. We cannot speak so 
favourably of the information about the routes by 
which Greece may be reached from western Europe. 
In respect of the route by sea from Marseilles we are 
told that some of the Messageries steamers go by way 
of Naples, and a notice of objects worth visiting in 
that city is accordingly appended ; whereas the boats 
of that company have for some time past ceased to 
touch there, as the editor might have discovered, if 
he had consulted the notices of steamers prefixed to 
the whole work. Again, some travellers at the present 
day may prefer to reach Greece by way of Con- 
stantinople or Salonica: but in this book, not only 
is there no intimation of a through route from Paris 
to those cities, but in the sketch-map of southern 
Europe, which accompanies it, the railways which 
lead to them are marked as unfinished. 
H. F. Tozer. 


Quaestionum Laconicarum Capita Duo. Diss. 
Inaug. Phil. L. WEBER. Gottingen. 1887. 


THE first chapter of this dissertation contains ἃ 
careful investigation into the sources of the collection 
of excerpts which appears in Plutarch’s works with the 
title τὰ παλαιὰ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ἐπιτηδεύματα (Lnsii- 
tuta Laconica). The conclusion is that the principal 
part is drawn from Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, while 
the rest is to be referred to some work περὶ πολιτείας 


Λακεδαιμονίων, the writer of which used among other 
authorities at any rate Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle. The Jnstituta were probably compiled by 
the same hand as the Apophthegmata Laconica, which 
precede the Jnstituta in the MSS., and are also ex- 
tracted chiefly from Plutarch’s Lives. The date 
assigned to the compilation is about the middle of 
the second century A.D. 

One contention of the first chapter is certainly 
right. When at least fourteen articles of the Jnsii- 
tuta, apart from a few necessary changes and addi- 
tions, are found to coincide word for word with 
portions of the Life of Lycurgus, it seems incredible 
that any one should ever have explained this identity 
by the hypothesis of a third unknown work which 
Plutarch, as well as the author of the Jnstituta, faith- 
fully transcribed. And yet Herr Weber regards this 
as the prevalent opinion in Germany (‘ regnat adhue 
quantum uideo opinio,’ p. 2), which it is his business 
to refute. But not all the articles of the Jnstituta 
can be shown to be excerpts from Plutarch’s works as 
we possess them, and Herr Weber goes on to argue 
that since the person who copied out verbatim frag- 
ments of Plutarch was plainly neither intelligent nor 
learned, the simplest theory is to suppose that he had 
one other authority whom he treated like Plutarch. 
This may be so, but it is impossible to prove that the 
collection was vamped up out of two books only, and 
it is hardly worth while to frame conjectures about 
the method of procedure of so contemptible an epito- 
mator. The point of interest and importance is to 
determine, if possible, the ultimate authority of those 
statements which are not taken from the Life of 
Lycurgus. err Weber thinks that in ὁ. 10 of the 
Instituta he can detect traces of Herodotus (2, 80), 
but as there is no close verbal coincidence, and as the 
practices described are a commonplace of eulogists of 
Sparta, it is difficult to perceive the grounds of his 
confidence. On the other hand there are traces of the 
phraseology as wellas of the statements of the Respub- 
lica Lacedaemoniorum of Xenophon (c. 10, 6. 11, ὁ. 
13, ο. 23): I do not see however why ὁ. 7 should be 
referred to Xen. (op. cit. 2, 13) in particular. There 
are also curious verbal resemblances with a fragment 
‘which the scholiast on Aristoph. Ach. 320 ascribes to 
Aristotle, and with two passages of the pseudo- 
Heraclides. Herr Weber cites Heraclides from an 
antiquated text: a glance at Schneidewin’s edition 
(p. 7, 1. 7, 11) or, better still, at Rose’s transcript of 
the Vatican MS., the archetype of the MSS. used by 
Schneidewin, would have helped to strengthen the 
argument. There remain fourteen sections which 
convey statements peculiar to the anonymous com- 
piler and for which we have no other authority. The 
information given in these is neither very important 
nor trustworthy, for where we can check the scribe 
we find too often his utterances misleading. For all 
else save these sections writers on Sparta must quote 
not the Jnstituta, but the authorities on which the 
Instituta rest. 

The second chapter is headed ‘De Lexicographo- 
rum Glossis Ad Res Laconicas Pertinentibus.’ The 
author first attempts to determine the value for the 
student of Spartan antiquities of Hesychius as com- 
pared with the other lexica. His results are that, 
where a comparison is possible, Hesychius proves 
more trustworthy for religion and ritual than the 
Etymologicum Magnum or any other lexicon, except 
Lex. Seg. V. in Bekker’s Aneedota Graeca, but inferior 
to the other lexica and the scholiasts in the notes on 
political institutions. The practical use however of 
this conclusion is not very great, since glosses of both 
kinds are very scanty in the other lexica, very numer- 
ous in Hesychius. The other thesis maintained is 
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that the glosses in Hesychius relating to sacrifices, 
festivals, epithets of gods, ete., are one and all derived 
from a single work, a treatise περὶ τῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι 
θυσιῶν, written by a certain Sosibius, who lived at the 
court of Ptolemy II. This suggestion was first thrown 
out by C. Miller (2. H. G. 11. p. 628), but proof is 
out of the question. Sosibius is cited in Hesychius as 
an authority in one article; a few other articles for 
which no authority is given coincide in substance 
with passages in Athenaeus to which the name of 
Sosibius is attached. This state of things justifies the 
modest inference that some other glosses in Hesychius 
may convey the learning of Sosibius. But this will 
not content the ‘Quellenforscher.’ Herr Weber seeks 
to demonstrate—ur successfully in my opinion—that 
the dialect of these glosses and the occasional use of 
the present tense point to a work composed not later 
than the end of the third century B.c., and proceeds 
to construct a series of unprovable hypotheses, that 
the glosses on religious matters are separable from 
those explanatory of dialect and politica: institutions ; 
that these glossue sacrae are all to be traced to Sosi- 
bius’ work περὶ τῶν θυσιῶν, and not to his commentary 
on Aleman ; that the same work περὶ τῶν θυσιῶν was 
one source of a hypothetical compendium dealing with 
Sparta only ; that this compendium was embodied in 
an abbreviated and corrupted form in the more compre- 
hensive lexica, and has come down to the present 
time embedded in the pages of Hesychius. A piece 
of work far more useful than these speculations is the 
collection of seventy-six glossae sacrae given at the end 
of the book: the lemmata, it is true, are often cor- 
rupt, the explanations miserably meagre, but they are 
all we have and are very precious. If Herr Weber 
would get together and purify all the glosses in Hesy- 
chius bearing on things Spartan, he would do a real 
service to the student of Greek antiquities. 
W.. WYSE. 


Die Neronische Christenverfolgung. [ine 
kritische Untersuchung zur Geschichte der altesten 
Kirche von Lic. Dr. C. FRANKLIN ARNOLD. Leipzig : 
Richter (London : Triibner) 1888. 4 Mk. 


Dr. ARNOLD has made the passage in Annals xv. 44, 
which contains the only reference to Christianity found 
in the existing hooks of Tacitus, the subject of a special 
inquiry. He examines first the text of that passage 
(p. 4-11). The text of the whole of Annals xi.-xvi, is 
based on one MS. which was written in Monte Cassino 
between 1053 and 1087 and which was added by Cosimo 
to the library he had founded in 1444.This MS. is the 
Mediceus IJ. lt is written in Longobardian characters. 
A facsimile of the passage in chapt. 44 is appended ; 
and one expression only appears open to doubt. In the 
description of ‘ the live torches’ in Nero’s garden the 
Christians are said to be condemned ‘ut ferarum tergis 
coutecti laniatu canum interirent aut crucibus afixi 
aut flammandi atque ubi defecisset dies in usum 
nocturni luminis urerentur.’ The Codex Agricolae 
has flammati. The Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus 
(completed 403), which has here evidently copied the 
Annals, offers the reading famma usti. Both these 
variations however as well as the suggestion of 
Nipperdey, that the words may be an interpolation 
inserted into the text after the Septimian or Decian 
persecution, and that they speak of punishments in- 
flicted on Christians αὖ ἃ much later date, are discarded 
by the author, Dr. Arnold proposes to alter the text 
of the Mediceus into ‘aut crucibus adfixi sunt 
flammandi utque, abi defecisset dies etc.’ He main- 
tains (p. 11-80) that neither the context in which 
chapt. 44 stands, nor its diction, which possesses all 
the peculiarities of Tacitus’ style, give any reason 


to suppose that any alteration or addition has been 
made to the original text. 

The RKoman historian did not consider the Christians 
guilty of having caused the fire, which raged from 
the 19th to 24th July 64, and laid waste more than 
half of the city. His own estimate of them however he 
shows sufficiently when he introduces them as ‘quos per 
flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat.’ The 
meaning of flagitia in this phrase is rendered clear by 
Germania (chapt. xii.) where we are told the Germans 
punished treason with hanging, cowardice and adultery 
with drowning, ‘tanquam scelera ostendi oporteat, 
dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi,’ and from Plin. x. 
96, ‘nomen ipsum si flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohae- 
rentia nomini puniantur. ’ As Pliny remarks especially 
that the food of which the Christians partook at their 
agapes Was ‘ promiscuus tamen et innoxius, ’ there can 
be no doubt that he is alluding to the Thyestean 
banquets and Oedipodean marriages (referred to in 
the dialogue of Minucius Felix, chapt. 9), which were 
supposed to have taken place at their nocturnal 
assemblies. That Tacitus makes indirectly the same 
allegations against the Christians, is shown from the 
manner, in which he describes the early spread of 
Christianity. That pernicious superstition, he says, 
found its way to the city of Rome, ‘quo cuncta 
undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. 
Celebrare means here to imitate, as in Histor. ii. 49, 
where after the account of Otho’s suicide we read : ‘ac 
postea Bedriaci Placentiae aliisque in castris celebratum 
id genus mortis.” And atrox is in an especial sense 
applied to deeds of blood: Ann. i. 45 and iv. 11]. 
Atrocia were the banquets, pudenda the marriages, 
of which the Christians were accused. These accusa- 
tions rendered them liable to the punishments which 
the Lex Cornelia (Sullae) de sicariis et veneficis directed 
against murder and magical arts as well as against 
incendiarism. Persons found guilty of the first two of 
these crimes were condemned (Paulus lib v. Sententiae 
ad L. Corn.) ‘summo supplicio adfici, id est bestiis 
objici aut crucibus sufligi—ipsi autem magi vivi ex- 
uruntur.’ These are the forms of punishment which 
according to Tacitus were inflicted on the people ‘ con- 
victed of hatred of the human race.’ The conviction 
was secured by torture (p. 64). Dr. Arnold does not 
agree with Nipperdey and Draeger, that the first of those 
who were accused confessed their religion. The sen- 
tence ‘primum: corrcpti qui fatebantur’ requires as 
subordinate clause, he maintains, not ‘se Christianos 
esse,’ but ‘se incendium fecisse,’ or simply ‘incen- 
dium.’ 

He next discusses (chapt. iii. p. 30 sg.) the argu- 
ments with which Gibbon and lately H. Schiller 
(Gesch. des rim. Reichs unter Nero, p. 431) have 
impugned the accuracy of the account given in the 
Annals. Both historians agree that Tacitus was un- 
able to distinguish between the Christians and the 
Jews, and that the persecution of which he speaks 
and which he greatly exaggerates was directed against 
the latter. Schiller’s opinion is, that the wooden 
booths, inhabited by Oriental traders, which surround- 
ed the Circus Maximus, formed a ghetto, in which Jews 
and Christians lived promiscuously, worshipping in the 
same synagogues, observing the same feast days and 
keeping the same laws. It was in these booths that 
the fire broke out on July 19. The suspicion as well 
as the resentment of the people was directed against 
the ‘Orientals.’ To this popular feeling Nero, whose 
‘heart was ever open to the sorrows and pleasures of 
the multitude,’ gave way. Schiller’s opinion 
appears to be without foundation. According to 
Schiirer (Die Gemeindeveifassung der Judenin Rom. 
p. 16), the Jews did not inhabit a separate quarter : 
they were scattered over the city. Hebrew families 
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were found in the fourteenth district beyond the Tiber, 
which was not touched by the fire, as well as on the 
Campus Martius aud the Subura, that is in the ninth 
and fourth districts. But the conflagration first broke 
out in that part of the town which lies between Mons 
Caelius and the Palatine, that is between the eleventh 
and second districts. The Jews, so far from being 
made by Nero the victims of unjust accusations, 
possessed considerable influence with the emperor, 
through Poppaea—one of their proselytes— the actor 
Aliturns and many other Orientals, who had access 
to his court. They, ‘the real persecutors of Christianity 
before the destruction of Jerusalem,’ may have, as Renan 
thinks (Orig. du Christ. iv. p. 156), suggested to Nero 
the first idea of offering the Christians as a_sacri- 
fice to the anger which the fire had created. The 
main question however is whether Tacitus, like Pliny 
and Suetonius, knew Christianity to be a ‘ swperstitio’ 
distinct and different from that of the Jews. The 
author points out that the passage in the 44th chapt. 
of the Annals is undoubtedly the first in which the 
historian speaks of the ‘ auctor nominis ejus, Christus’, 
but possibly not the last. The lost portion of the 
Hist. which contained the destruction of Jerusalem 
has formed the source, on which Sulpicius Severus 
drew in his record of that event. His chronicle shows 
here, ii, 30. 6 (according to J. Bernays, Ueber die 
Chronik des Sulp. Sev. Berlin, 1861, p. 57), the same 
unmistakable traces of Tacitean diction, which it 
displays in the passage quoted above. The chronicler 
states that in the council of warin Titus’camp one of 
the members expressed his opinion in favour of 
the destruction of the temple on the ground that 
not merely the Jewish but also the Christian 
superstition would thereby be destroyed. ‘ Both these 
errors, although contrary to one another,’ he said, 
‘had sprung from the same authors; the Christians 
had come from the Jews. If the root were once 
destroyed, the plant would soon wither.’ 

These words appear to be in exact keeping with 
the knowledge which Tacitus, to judge from his 
Annals, possessed of the new religion. He was at 
the same time acquainted with the Jewish system ; 
he had no doubt read Josephus (comp. Hist. v. 13 
with Jos. Bell. J. vii. 5, 4), and he knew the condi- 
tions on which proselytes were admitted into the He- 
brew community (Hist. v. 5). There can hardly be 
any doubt that Tacitus clearly distinguished between 
the two religions, and that he did not commit the 
error which Gibbon and Schiller have ascribed to him 
and which, if true, would contain a serious reflection 
on his character as a historian. 

In the remaining chapters (V, VII-IX) Dr. Arnold 
discusses the various references to the Neronian per- 
secution found in later writers, and he describes the 
different shapes which the record of that event gradu- 
ally assumed in ecclesiastical tradition. 

In the summary thus far given we have been obliged 
to confine ourselves to certain points. It is to one 
only of these that we venture to take exception. In 
quoting (p. 58) Renan’s remark, that Jews who had 
‘secret entrées’ at Nero’s court had really instigated 
the persecution, Dr. Arnold justly says that so 
grave an accusation should not have been brought 
without sufficient historical evidence against the 
Hebrew community in Rome. But the evidence 
which he adduces (p. 62) only shows that Jews may 
have, as the Christian writers of the second century 
averred, circulated false rumours about Christians, but 
not that they abused their influence in the manner indi- 
cated. And in the passage (I Clem. Rom. V. VI.) where 
Clement warns the Corinthian congregation against 
that jealousy and envy, the fruitful source of calamities 
asrecorded in the Old Testament, and the cause in his 


own age of thedeath of the two great Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul as well as of many saintly women, he 
evidently refers to divisions which must have taken 
place within the Christian community, and which 
found vent perhaps in denunciations. 

Altogether Dr. Arnold’s treatise appears to us 
valuable as bringing together all the references found 
in ancient writers bearing on Annals, xv. 44, and 
throwing light on a passage which is of great impor- 
tance to the history of early Christianity. 

CHARLES MERK. 


Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des 
Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, von CARL 
Mrrst, Privatdocent der Theologie in der Univer- 
sitat Gottingen. Leipzig, 1888. Pp. 113. 3 Mk. 


THIS essay starts from the ‘indisputable fact’ that 
Luther and Augustine are the two men who have 
exercised the most influence upon the development of 
the Christian Church. A scientific investigation of 
this influence in the case of Augustine is still a 
desideratum, and the essay is a contribution towards 
supplying the want. It consists mainly of an analysis 
of the literature of the second half of the eleventh 
century, with a view to estimating the influence which 
the writings of Augustine had upon both sides in the 
great controversy between the Papacy and the Empire. 
The analysis is worked out in a very thorough way, 
and the results are tabulated in a convenient sum- 
mary. This summary shows a very large number of 
quotations from S, Augustine’s works, and from a 
great variety of them ; quotations from his Epistles, 
Sermons, the City of God, the Tractates on St. John, 
and the treatise on Baptism against the Donatists, 
being specially abundant. But, of 371 citations, only 
222 are given with a correct reference to the source, 
29 being given with a false reference, and 120 with 
no reference at all. Not only the same treatises, but 
the same passages, are frequently quoted. This fact, 
coupled with the frequent absence of references, tends 
to show that collections of extracts were in use, and 
that the controversialists rarely drew directly from 
the works of Augustine. Great as was the desire of 
both parties to have him as an authority for their 
own side, few of them were at the pains to study him 
for themselves. The only Father who is quoted as 
frequently as Augustine is Gregory the Great. But 
that does not prove that his influence was equal to 
that of Augustine ; for Gregory was much more of an 
ecclesiastical politician than Augustine, and therefore 
frequently treats of the subjects so hotly debated in 
the eleventh century, where Augustine is entirely 
silent about them. 
A. PLUMMER. 


A Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd 
of Hermas. Together with an Introduction by 
Spyr. P. LamBros, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Athens. Translated and Edited 
with a Preface and Appendices by J. ARMITAGE 
Ropinson, M.A., Fellow and Dean of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1888. 8vo. Pp. xii. 36. 88. 6d. 


Tuts book adds another to the remarkable list of 
documents illustrative of early Christian history dis- 
covered within the last few years. Its history partakes 
of the character of romance. Some of our readers may 
require to be reminded that the book called the Shep- 
herd of Hermas is a work of the early part of the 
second century, and contains a series of visions fol- 
lowed by a series of ‘Mandata,’ or preceptive dis- 
courses, and a series of similitudes. 
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Until about thirty years ago the Shepherd was 
known only in a Latin version. A second Latin 
version from a Palatine MS. in the Vatican was 
edited in 1857, and three years later an Ethiopic 
version was published. But a short time previously, 
viz., in 1855, what purported to be the original Greek 
text of almost the entire work was offered to and pur- 
chased by the University of Leipsic. The vendor was 
Constantine Simonides. To our younger readers the 
name Simonides carries no associations except those 
connected with the poet of Ceos. But to us of an older 
generation it calls up the vision of a dignified and 
imposing gentleman with a long beard and plausible 
manners, having also great knowledge of old manu- 
scripts, and good store of interesting documents for 
sale, including such things as biblical papyri of the 
first century, some books of Homer’s J/iad, written 
B.C. 87 and boustrophedon, the whole history of which 
moreover was said to be traceable. 

He had also palimpsests, of which that of Uranius 
was the most famous, as it possessed the singular 
peculiarity that the obscure writing, or what pro- 
fessed to be the original, appeared to be written over, 
not under, the blacker text. It was this MS. that 
was made the ground of a criminal charge against 
him, as he was prosecuted in Germany on the double 
charge of having stolen the MS. from some library 
unknown, and of having forged it, We are not con- 
cerned to defend the logic of this double accusation. 
Certain it is, however, that some of his MSS. were 
genuine, but that others, and those the most inter- 
esting in their alleged character, were forged. Con- 
sidering the extent and variety of his work, Simonides 
is perhaps the most remarkable forger on record. 

At the time that he sold the copy of the Shepherd 
to the University of Leipsic, his character was not as 
well known as it soon after became. The copy con- 
sisted of three leaves of a paper MS. from Mount 
Athos in a fourteenth century hand, and a copy of 
six other leaves of the same MS. which he had not 
been able to bring away with him. The text was 
immediately edited by Anger and Dindorf, who pro- 
mised to add a volume of critical materials. This 
volume, however, never appeared, and for a good 
reason. Simonides was arrested on the charge above 
alluded to, of forging or stealing the MS. of Uranius. 
His papers were seized (a circumstance of which his 
friends made great complaint), and amongst them was 
found another copy of the Hermas MS., very different 
from that which he had sold to the Leipsic Library. 
This Simonides accounted for by saying that they 
were made from different MSS., and Hilgenfeld has 
lately expressed his substantial agreement with this. 
But the general opinion has been that the second 
copy (that found by the police) was a genuine copy of 
the Athos MS., the other having been constructed 
froin it by alterations due to Simonides himself. In 
fact, these alterations actually appeared on the second 
copy, some in pencil and some in ink. It may be 
asked what was his object in thus falsifying the text 
when he possessed a correct copy. The answer is 
found in the fact that he also produced what pro- 
fessed to be a palimpsest of the Shepherd. It was 
doubtless with a view to the construction of this 
palimpsest that he kept back his real Athos copy, so 
that it might present a different and what might 
appear to be a more ancient form of text. 

Another Greek text of part of the Shepherd was 
discovered by Tischendorf in the Sinaitic MS. Al- 
though this was only a fragment, yet by its substan- 
tial agreement with the Athos MS. it was sufficient 
to prove that the latter was actually the original Greek, 
not, as Tischendorf had himself suggested, a middle 
age translation from some Latin version (different 
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however from both those above mentioned). Never- 
theless the bad faith of Simonides made it impossible 
to place full reliance on his copy. 

Now comes the discovery alluded to, namely that 
of the original of Simonides’ apographon in the mon- 
astery of St. Gregory on Mount Athos. The discovery 
was made by Dr. Spyr. P. Lambros, who was engaged 
in cataloguing the MSS. of the Athos libraries. The 
exact correspondence of the Leipsic leaves with those 
in Athos leaves no room for doubt that they are part 
of the same MS., even if we had not the confirmation 
given by the tradition of the monks that the three 
missing leaves were abstracted by ‘ Minas Minoides,’ 
who also they say made certain annotations now 
appearing on the margin of the MS. 

Professor Lambros’ collation ! of the MS. has proved 
that Simonides’ copy was not only inexact, but even 
unscrupulous, as indeed his other performances would 
lead us to expect. A man accustomed to alter and 
emend MSS. cannot be trusted to copy correctly. An 
eminent scholar or a former generation, who was 
employed to read the proof-sheets of an edition of 
Demosthenes, could not refrain from introducing his 
own conjectures into the text without giving any hint 
that he had doneso. Simonides did the same, though 
in a coarser manner. Where there were gaps in the 
MS. he did not always mark them, but filled them 
up. So that we may say that now for the first time 
we have the Greek text of the Shepherd with the 
exception of the last leaf, which must have been lost 
when Simonides discovered the codex, otherwise he 
would have copied it or else carried it off. 

But here we meet his handiwork again. He was 
not to be defeated by a difficulty so trifling as the loss 
of a leaf of the Greek text. Four years after the sale 
of his corrupted copy to the Leipsic library he printed 
along with other tracts what purported to be the 
missing Greek conclusion. As by tbat time his 
character was irretrievably lost, no one would look at 
his publication. But lately this document has been 
reproduced by Draeseke, who regards it as genuine, 
and Hilgenfeld, adopting this view, has taken the 
opportunity of publishing ‘for the first time’ a com- 
plete Greek text.” 

Mr. Robinson’s discussion appended to the present 
volume establishes beyond all doubt that this pre- 
tended conclusion is a paraphrase of the old Latin 
version. Fortunately we are able to compare with it 
a quotation of the original found in the Homilies of 
Antiochus, a monk of the seventh century. One 
passage may suftice to show how Simonides’ work was 
done. 

‘Sin autem aliquid ex his dissipata invenerit (vulg. 
pecus aliquod ex talibus invenerit dissipatum) vae erit 
pastoribus ; quodsi ipsi pastores dissipati ‘reperti’ 
(om. ed. vulg.) fuerint, quid respondebunt ei pro 





1 It does not seem correct to say that the collation 
is ‘with the text ascribed to the apographon of 
Simonides in the edition of Gebhardt and Harnack.’ 
Where these scholars had the Sinaitic MS. before 
them, the collation is generally speaking with their 
text. This is important to notice, otherwise it might 
be supposed for example that the MS. readsin Vis. III. 
3, p. 36, 13, πανοῦργος εἶ περὶ τὰς γραφάς after καὶ τὸ 
ieee or, immediately after, ἐκζητήσεις and εὑρήσεις 
instead of ἐκζητεῖς and εὑρίσκεις, or on p. 88, 9, διαφο- 
pay for ἔξοδον. Or we might suppose that Simonides 
read in p. 2, 2, πέπρακέν pe Ῥόδῃ τινί, not πεπρακέναι 
καὶ ὁδόν τινα, or again in 2, 4, μετὰ χρόνον τινὰ 
λουομένην, and not μετὰ χρόνου πολλοῦ ὁμιλεῖν. 

3 Hermae Pastor. Graece integrum ambitu pri- 
mum, Edidit Adolfus Hilgenfeld. Lipsiae, 1887. 
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pecoribus ‘his’ (om. ed. vulg.)? Numquid dicent 
a pecore se vexatos? non credetur illis, incredibilis 
enim res est pastorem pati posse a pecore.’ 

Antiochus has : 

“ἐὰν δὲ εὑρεθῇ τινα ἐξ αὐτῶν διαπεπτωκότα, οὐαὶ τοῖς 
ποιμέσιν ἔσται. ἐὰν δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ of ποιμένες εὑρεθῶσιν 
διαπεπτωκότες, τί ἐροῦσιν τῷ δεσπότῃ τοῦ ποιμνίου : 
ὅτι ἀπὸ τῶν προβάτων διέπεσαν ; οὐ πιστευθήσονται. 
ἄπιστον γὰρ πρᾶγμά ἐστιν ποιμένα ὑπὸ προβάτων 
παθεῖν τι. 

Simonides gives us: 

“καὶ yap εἰ πρόβατόν τι ἐκ τῆς ὅλης ποίμνης ἀπο- 
πλανηθῇ, λύπη ἔσεται τοῖς ποιμέσι μεγάλη, εἰ δὲ καὶ οἱ 
ποιμένες αὐτοὶ διασπαρῶσι, τίνα λόγον δώσουσιν οὗτοι 
τῷ κυρίῳ ὑπὲρ τῶν προβάτων ; ἐροῦσιν ἄρα ὡς ὑπὸ τῶν 
προβάτων ἀπεβλήθησαν ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέποτε πιστευθήσονται 
οὗτοι ὑπὸ τοῦ κυρίου τῶν ἀνθρώπων. ἀδύνατον γάρ 
ἐστιν ὅλους τοὺς ποιμένας ἐκβληθῆναι τῆς μάνδρας ὑπὸ 
τῶν προβάτων, ἤ τι ἕτερον κακὸν παθεῖν αὐτοὺς ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν. 

A moment’s comparison will doubtless satisfy the 
critical reader that in the last quotation we have a 
translation from the Latin. 

We may, after Mr. Robinson, note a few par- 
ticulars. 

1. The weak λύπη μεγάλη instead of οὐαί. 

2. The form ἔσεται. An easy mistake for a modern 
Greek who never uses the future forms in con- 
versation. 

3. The absence of any word corresponding to ‘re- 
perti,’ which is in the old Latin and represented in 
the Palatine Latin as well as in Antiochus, but is 
significantly absent from the editio vulgata. 

4, The difficulty Simonides found in translating 
‘ dissipari,’ used both of the shepherds and the flock, 
as he missed the word διαπεσεῖν, which is also the 
original of ‘vexari,’ where the Latin translator saw 
that ‘dissipari’ would not be suitable. Simonides 
has three different words. 

5. The repetition of the pronouns ; a characteristic 
of modern language. 

6. ὅλους for πάντας, a regular modern Greek use. 
Hilgenfeld emends, reading ὅλως. 

7. μάνδρα twice occurring in this Simonides frag- 
ment, although not elsewhere in the Shepherd. The 
word is in use in modern Greek. 

There is a second appendix dealing with Professor 
Rendel Harris’ recent paper oneZermas in Arcadia. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen. Erster 
Band, Drittes Heft. De vi atque indole rhythmo- 
rum quid veteres iudicaverint. Scripsit GEoRGIUS 
AmsEL. Breslau. 1887. 


THE author of this treatise has in about a hundred 
pages for the first time collected and arranged the 
various passages in Greek and Latin writers bearing 
on the nature and effect of rhythm. It will be suffi- 
cient to give a short analysis of the subjects treated. 
After an introduction on the sources from which the 
material is drawn, Book I. gives the statements of 
ancient authors on rhythm in general—its origin and 
nature, its application to dancing, poetry and oratory, 
the pleasure derived from it, its connection with and 
effect upon character, its educational value, the im- 
pression produced by change of rhythm. Book II. 
deals with the different kinds of metre, the subjects 
being as follows: the effect produced by long and 
short syllables, or by feet composed of them, e.g. 
dactyls and spondees, and the fanciful analogies con- 
nected with different kinds of feet; the effect of 


rising and falling rhythms, of catalexis, of the three 
genera of rhythms (i.e. those in which the two 
elements of the foot are in the relations of 2: 2, 2:1, 
3:2), and lastly of logaoedics. Incidentally the 
meaning of some difficult passages is discussed, or 
new interpretations are suggested. Thus e.g. there is 
a detailed examination of Dionysius De Comp. Verb. 
, 4, where Dionysius illustrates the importance of 
metrical form by showing how the effect of some lines 
in Homer would be spoilt by arranging the words in 
some other metre ; and there is a lengthy, though in- 
conclusive, discussion of an obscure passage in the 
De Sublimitate (c. 39), referring to the peculiar 
excellence of the rhythm in a famous sentence in the 
De Corona. 

An Appendix contains contributions to the textual 
criticism of some Greek writers on music and metre, 
which have been communicated to Dr. Amsel by 
L. Cohn and W. Studemund. The most important 
are those which deal with Aristides Quintilianus and 
pseudo-Plutarch De Musica. They consist of ac- 
counts of MSS. and a number of various readings. 


C. B. HEBERDEN. 


Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets with 
renderings in English Verse, by F. A. PALEY, 
LL.D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 4s. 6d. 


Is it pure accident, which has preserved for us so 
many plays of Aristophanes, while the poets of the 
middle and new comedies are only known to us in 
fragments ? Dr. Paley may be supposed to have culled 
the choicest passages from Meineke’s Collection, and 
however witty and pointed they may be, however 
well adapted for imitation by the Latin Comedians, 
this very neatness and elegance contrasts forcibly with 
the broad humour, which, like that of our own Shak- 
spere, reflects the grandeur as well as the coarseness 
of his age. When Dr. Paley complains in his preface 
that the Old Comedy ‘had become an incentive to 
unrestrained vice,’ he is unconsciously transferring to 
the Athenian population at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war the sentiments which nineteen centuries 
of Christianity have produced in the modern world. 
Aristophanes does not incite to vice, he is no preacher 
of immorality: he satirizes the infamous not with 
scathing moral reprobation, but with derision and 
contempt ; if he ridicules Socrates it is because he 
forebodes a decay of public morals as the effect of the 
Socratic Scepticism : and he inveighs against the rest- 
less ambition and venality of the Demos as a conser- 
vative patriot, who had no sympathy with the 
statesman. called by Dr. Paley in a note the G.O.M. 
of Athens. 

The later comedians may ‘rarely offend against 
decency,’ but their imitators at Rome do not con- 
vince us of this fact, and at any rate they lived ina 
less strenuous age, and depicted a more frivolous 
society. When we come to analyse the contents of 
the present volume, the main point which strikes us 
is the inordinate appetite for fish which characterizes 
all members of the community. Eating and drinking 
are the staple subjects of the extracts, and the phil- 
osophy is of a cynical and Epicurean cast. There is 
one exception (perhaps two) to this general rule ; for 
while Menander supplies a few finer touches, Philemon 
is by far the most attractive writer, judging from the 
fragments here presented: he is no mere retailer of 
commonplace witticisms; and there runs through 
his work a serious though not sententious vein of 
thoughtfulness. 

Dr. Paley has adopted Meineke’s text with few 
exceptions. He has made at least one good correction 
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in Anaxandrides (Fr. 53) where the fisherman’s craft 
is said to be one, 


> 
ἄγουσ᾽ er αὐτὰ τὰ στόματ᾽ ἀρίστου πύλας, 


where the MSS. read ὑπ᾽ αὐτὰ τὰ σωματ᾽, which he 
translates : 


’Tis: that which opens wide the gate 
To mouths which for a dinner wait. 


On the other hand, a suggestion that for 
ἄνδρες πάλαι ὀψοφάγοι τοιοῦτοι TiVES, 


perhaps a spurious line, we should read πολυφάγοι for 
ὀψοφάγοι leaves the metrical mistake untouched. 

The translations which accompany the extracts 
must have been the composition of Horae Subsecivae. 
Dr. Paley is careful to guard himself in the preface 
against the assumption that he is a close translator, 
but occasionally he misses the point of the passage. 


For instance Antiphanes (fr, 20) 
διὰ τὴν ἐπικαρπίαν yap τῶν ἁδρῶν 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐσθίων τὰ φαύλ᾽ ἀνέχομαι, 
the point being that from economical motives the 


speaker dines on immature meat, because the full- 
grown animal is more costly, is translated : 


My diet thus I make on young and fender 
Not from such flocks as after-profits render. 


Again Antiphanes (/7. 68) 


A. σὺ δ᾽ ἀγοράσεις ἡμῖν λαβών, 
Πίστ᾽, ἀργύριον. Π. ἄλλως γὰρ οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι 
χρηστῶς ἀγορεύειν 


runs thus : 
‘Slave Trusty, take 
This purse: provisions get and ready make. 
Slave (aside). I’m no great hand at shopping, 
but 11] try 
On this occasion something nice to buy,’ 


but ἄλλως surely implies ‘without money.’ In 
Pherecrates Fr. 67 φάρμακον is translated ‘ poison’ 
where it evidently means ‘ physic.’ 


Again Menander 7. 670 : 
νόμος φυλαχθεὶς οὐδέν ἐστιν ἢ νόμος, 
ὁ μὴ φυλαχθεὶς καὶ νόμος καὶ δήμιος. 


To say that law is only law is rash : 
Break it, you'll find that it can ply the lash, 


where the antithesis of the two lines is lost. The 
exigencies of rhyme do not excuse unlimited pad- 
ding: 6.6. 


ξηρὰν ἔχουσα τὴν φάρυγγα beeomes 


My throat is dry, 
My windpipe steamed: to spit I vainly try. 


But it would be ungracious to find more fault with 
one who has now passed away from us. All scholars 
are deeply grateful to Dr. Paley for his labours in the 
field of Athenian Tragedy ; but humour does not 
seem to be his strong point. Where the extract takes 
a more serious tone, he is more successful. 


Here is one from Diphilus (/’r. 86) : 


There is no life that hath not many an ill, 
Griefs, losses, cares, disease, new torments still, 
From which death only, that physician blest, 
Sets free the sufferer, and gives him rest, 


The volume is well printed on good paper, and 


misprints are rare, 
E. Ὁ. Sronr. 


The Laches of Plato, with Introduction and Notes 
by M. T. TarHam, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 2s. 6d. 


TuHIs edition is based on the Zurich text of 1851, and 
contains Introduction, Text, and Notes, with an 
Appendix on ἀνδρεία in Plato and Aristotle, and In- 
dices, Greek and English—in all pp. xxiv. 99. The 
editor hopes ‘that the book may be useful as an 
introduction to the study of Plato; but it is not 
meant for the lower forms of a public school, or for 
those who have not already some acquaintance with 
other Greek authors.’ 

The introduction is clear but quite inadequate in 
‘an introduction to the study of Plato’: there 
ought to be some account of the doctrines taught in 
the first stage of Platonism, and in particular the 
residuum of positive teaching in the Laches should be 
more precisely brought out, as is done by Bonitz in 
his admirable study of the dialogue (Platonische 
Studien, pp. 210—226). It is to be found as usual 
‘in den Satzen, die unbestritten stehen bleiben’ 
(Bonitz, p. 216). There are also one or two inac- 
curacies of detail throughout the Introduction: thus 
it is clear from Tim. 20 E (ἦν μὲν οὖν οἰκεῖος καὶ 
σφόδρα φίλος" ἡμῖν Δρωπίδου τοῦ προπάππου) that 
Solon was not brother but only an intimate friend of 
Dropides : 428 moreover and not 429 is the probable 
date of Plato’s birth (Christ in Iwan Miiller’s Hand- 
buch, vol. vii. p. 328). Lastly, why is the Lysis 
supposed ‘to be the earliest of the dialogues’ 
(p. Xv.) ? 

As regards the text, it is high time that Schanz’s 
admirable collation should supersede the antiquated 
Zurich edition. Jn the following places Schanz is 
manifestly right : 180 D τἄλλα πόσα (so T; Tatham 
ὁπόσου with B) βούλει ἄξιον συνδιατρίβειν: 188 Ὁ) 
ἡρμοσμένος ov λύραν κ.τ.λ.---ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι ζῆν [ἥρμοσ- 
μένος οὗ] αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ τὸν βίον, where Tatham brackets 
οὗ only, without giving any note, but the preceding 
ἡρμοσμένος ov is responsible for the mistake : 192 E 
πλέον ἐκτήσεται, Where Tatham following Rutherford 
(New Phryn. p. 408) reads πλεονεκτήσεται, in itself 
a dubious form, since ἕξομαι and ἕξω have different 
meanings and the future perfect is moreover strictly 
to the point here: translate ‘knowing that if he 
spends, he will (then) have got more’: 195 Ὁ ἢ τὸ 
ὑγιεινὸν εἰπεῖν [οἷόν re] καὶ νοσῶδες --- here Tatham 
retains the text in spite of the perverse te: for my 
own part I should read οἷόν τι (se. ἐστίν) : 197 B καὶ 
γάρ μοι δοκεῖς τ οὔ ὃ ε μὴ ἠσθῆσθαι oT-—the MSS. read- 
ing is here οὐδὲ μὴ, a barbarism which Tatham 
retains, although δοκεῖς οὐδὲ for οὐδὲ δοκεῖς is itself 
sufficiently strange (cf. οὐ δοκῶ, οὔ φημι, etc.), and 
200 E τί οὖν ἄν τις ἡμῶν τίνα (Tatham τινα, against 
BT) προαιροῖτο : this reading alone will make the 
question and the answer correspond. On the other 
hand, I agree with Tatham when he suggests that 
ὥσπερ γένει in 187 E and ὅτι ἐγὼ αἴτιος in 191 C are 
marginal glosses: I wish he had banished them from 
the text. In more than one passage a reading 
different from the MSS. is adopted without remark : 
but in all such cases as I believe, and certainly in 
those cases where a point of syntax is involved (as in 
187 E where πρὶν ἂν ἐμπέσῃ is read for πρὶν ἐμπέσῃ 
of BT) it would have been well to give a note. 

The notes are for the most part correct, as far as 
they go: but more attention should (I think) have 
been given to the subject-matter of the dialogue : thus 
no notice is taken of the latent theory of ὀρθὴ δόξα and 
δημοτικὴ ἀρετή in 185 KE. The note on καλόν τε κἀγαθόν 
in 186 C says nothing as to the political sense of this 
term. Slight inaccuracies I have noticed here and 
there, as in 183 C, where αὐτόθεν = ‘from this very 
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point’ (ἐξ αὐτοῦ τούτου), explained presently by the 
introductory γάρ. In 186 D there is no ‘ irregular 
redundancy :’ a colon should be printed after 
Λυσίμαχε. To say that ‘ Anacoluthon is wnfortunately 
frequent in Plato’ is to censure not Plato, but the use 
of the dialogue as a literary form. Plato’s dialogues 
were intended as an image of spoken speech (Phaedr. 
276 B); and therefore anacoluthon is not only justi- 
fiable, but even necessary. In the note on 191 B 
it is said that Plato’s account of the Lacedae- 
monian stratagem at Plataea is inconsistent with 
Herod. ix. 61 ff. Strictly understood, it is; but I 
incline to think that Plato had in his mind the re- 
treat of Pausanias described in ix. 56 ff., in conse- 
quence of which the Persians were drawn from their 
position. 1 am glad to see that Tatham keeps the 
MSS. reading in 201 A οὐδεὶς yap ἔκφορος λόγος 
(Schanz λόγου) : but (as he himself allows) the clause 
cannot be translated ‘my words will not be reported to 
anybody outside.” With Schanz’s text the meaning 
is clear, if we may take ἔκφορος as transitive (in de- 
fiance of Blaydes’ somewhat hasty remark on Arist. 
Eccles. 472); but it does not suit the context, 
or Socrates’ teaching generally, for he never was 
ashamed to seek a teacher, and not only μήτε 
χρημάτων φειδομένους infra, but especially εἰ δέ τις 
ἡμῶν καταγελάσεται K.7.A. in B show clearly that in 
this particular instance he wished to make no secret 
of his ignorance. I take the words as equivalent 
to οὐδεὶς yap Expopos (λόγος ὁ) λόγος, where ἔκφορος 
Ξεἐκφέρων 1.6. φέρων ἔξω τῶν πραγμάτων, ἔξω τῶν 
ἐλαῶν, irrelevant because carrying us too far : ἃ λόγος 
which leads us (cf. ὅπῃ ἂν ὁ Adyos ὥσπερ πνεῦμα 
Φ ἔρ ἢ) may sometimes lead us too far. I have noticed 
misprints (chiefly in the Greek) on pp. xv., 52, 59, 65, 
72 (ter), 73, 82, 87 (bis): but there are more 
besides. 
J. ADAM. 


Cicero De Officiis III. H. A. Ho~pEn. Seventh 


Edition. 1888. 9s. 


THIS separate issue of the third Book differs from 
the last complete edition in the Introduction, which 
has been entirely rewritten and now includes the 
substance of the Hinleitung to C. F. W. Miiller’s 
annotated edition, and in the text, which is now 
made to agree with that of the same editor. The 
Addenda at the end have also been somewhat cut 
down. 


Colloquia Latina. By BENJAMIN L. D’Oocr, M.A. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A. 1888. 
12mo. Pp. 81. 


Mr. D’Ooee’s little volume deserves a welcome from 
all teachers of elementary Latin, were it only for the 
page of ‘Hints and Suggestions’ which introduces 
the dialogues. ‘ Read each sentence,’ says the author, 
‘through carefully several times until you think you 
know its meaning; but do not translate it into 
English, for you must learn to read and understand 
Latin in the natural order of its words and thoughts 
without an artificial rearrangement into the English 
order.’ This is thoroughly sound doctrine and most 
refreshing to a mind wearied with the mechanical 
habits of so many of our schools. Indeed, one of the 
most crying needs of the time in classical teaching is 
@ reform in the all too prevalent custom of not only 


translating every thing Latin into a swt generis kind 
of English, but translating first and trying to discover 
from the translation what the meaning of the Latin 
is. We would not be understood to maintain that 
translation into English should not be used at all by 
beginners in Latin. It is, of course, only through 
such translation that the teacher can tell whether 
the pupil understands his Latin and discover the 
points which trouble him —at least, without devoting 
an impossible amount of time to each individual pupil. 
But we have become so wooden in the practice of 
construing with its time-honoured custom of plunging 
into a Latin sentence for its subject and then its 
verb, or vice versd, and afterwards appending the 
other words, that any fresh and more rational sug- 
gestions such as Mr. D’Ooge offers us arouse a feeling 
of lively gratitude. 

In point of interest for the youthful mind the 
dialogues before us attain a happy medium between 
the vapidity of certain earlier productions of the kind 
and the learned lifelessness of others. The vocabu- 
lary used is in general excellent and calculated to 
help the pupil when he comes to the reading of the 
classic writers. The ‘Notes and Questions’ too 
which follow each dialogue are often admirably 
suggestive. We do not feel sure of the utility of 
calling attention so much to English words from the 
Latin stems. Such words often have a puzzling 
variation of meaning from that of their prototype, 
and furthermore are not always so clear in themselves 
to the young pupil as to help him materially in his 
Latin. We could wish at all events that when 
feasible they were combined in the notes with 
synonymous words from Saxon stems. 

It is a pity that a book possessing so many good 
qualities should be marred by some rather serious 
defects of detail. Exceptional words or constructions 
are sometimes used where a commoner Latin idiom 
might easily be found. For example the sentence 
st jocularis sit me rogas? (p. 38) seems to us an 
unfortunate expression for ‘you ask me whether it is 
funny?’ and is not ridicula a better word than 
jocularis? Sometimes the author is betrayed into 
awkwardnesses through his familiarity with Greek 
idiom, as is conspicuously shown by his fondness for 
the interjection O with the vocative. The Romans, 
like the English, confined the use of the interjection 
to more solemn address than is to be found in the 
Colloquia. Notwithstanding the excellent advice of 
his introductory suggestions, Mr. D’Ooge does not 
always arrange his own Latin ‘in the natural order 
of its words.’ We would suggest Adesse non poteram 
for Non adesse poteram (p. 24) and Nam herele 
America feris tantum idonea est non hominibus for 
A, est tantum idonea feris non hominibus (p. 30). 
On p. 18 does not the author mean Auctoritatem in 
eum nullam habeo, and, if not, would not élluwm be 
better than ewm? So on p. 42 we are inclined to 
think that emphasis requires the arrangement Cernere 
eum, matrona, ego non possum. In general we miss 
in much of Mr. D’Ooge’s Latin the smooth and 
natural rhythm of the selection from Terence which 
forms the last dialogue of the Colloquia. We do 
not speak of these points in a spirit of hyper- 
criticism but with the hope that they may be rectitied 
in another edition of the little book, which in spite 
of some faults ought to find a place on every Latin 
teacher’s desk. 

HENRY PREBLE, 
Harvard University, 
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EX VOTO DEDICATIONS FROM KOULAH (KOLOE). 


Wiruin the last few years a considerable 
number of inscribed marbles have been dis- 
covered at or near Kouwlah, relating to 
the worship of Anaeitis or Μήτηρ ’Avaetis. 
In some of the inscriptions she is identified 
with Artemis, and sometimes is associated 
with the god Men or Men Tiamou. She was 
evidently regarded with deeply superstitious 
fear in the neighbourhood, and was worship- 
ped as a deity of healing. The inscriptions 
referred to will be found printed in the 
Μουσεῖον καὶ Βιβλιοθήκη of the Evangelical 
School at Smyrna (περίοδος iii.), volume for 
1880, pp. 127, 158, 164, 165; and περίοδος 
v., 1884-5 passim; Bulletin de Correspond- 
ance Hellénique, iv. (1880) p. 128. Koloe 
was the name of a town and lake of Lydia, 
north of the river Hermus, where there stood 
a well-known temple of the goddess, of which 
Strabo (xiii. 626) speaks as follows, his testi- 


mony being remarkably confirmed by these 
inscriptions : ὑπόκειται δὲ τῇ πόλει (Sardes) τό 
τε Σαρδιανὸν πεδίον καὶ τὸ τοῦ Κύρου καὶ τὸ τοῦ 


"Bh ἈΝ K ” ΄ a ” \ 
ρμου και τὸ αυὔστριανον, συνεχη TE OVTA και 


πάντων ἄριστα πεδίων. ἐν δὲ σταδίοις τετταρά- 
κοντα ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως ἔστιν ἡ Γυγαία μὲν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ποιητοῦ λεγομένη [λίμνη], Κολόη δ᾽ ὕστερον 
μετονομασθεῖσα, ὅπου τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς Κολοηνῆς 
᾿Αρτέμιδος μεγάλην ἁγιστείαν ἔχον. φασὶ δ᾽ 
ἐνταῦθα χορεύειν τοὺς καλάθους κατὰ τὰς ἑορτάς, 
οὐκ O10 ὅπως ποτὲ παραδοξολογοῦντες μᾶλλον ἢ 
ἀληθεύοντες. The inscriptions however are 
some two centuries later than Strabo ; they 
are usually dated (of course by the era of 
Sulla, p.c. 84), and belong to the second or 
third centuries. The following two docu- 
ments have not, I believe, as yet been pub- 
lished, I print them from impressions kindly 
sent to England by Mr. Dennis, H.M. Consul- 
general at Smyrna. 


Marble stelé, adorned with a bas-relief representing a draped female figure with right 
hand raised. Underneath the relief is the inscription. 


OEAANAEITIKAIMI-NITIAMOY 
MEATIN-IKAIFAYKS2NATIEAS2 
KANTOIEPOTIOIHMA: EYXAPIZ 


TOYNTES: ETOYET: M: ZANAIKOY 


Θεᾷ ᾿Ανάειτι καὶ Myvi Τιάμου 

Μελτίνη καὶ TAvKwv ἀπέδω- 

καν τὸ ἱεροποίημα, εὐχαρισ- 

τοῦντες" ἔτους τ΄ μ(ηνὸς) Ξανδικοῦ. .. 


‘To the goddess Anaeitis and to Men 
Tiamou Meltine and Glycon paid their due 
sacrifice, with thanksgiving : in the year 300 
(= a.p. 216), in the month Xandicus.’ ‘The 
formule are the same in several inscriptions 


of the series. Meltine is a name not un- 
common at Koloe ; see Le Bas-Waddington, 
No. 700, and Μουσεῖον καὶ Βιβλιοθήκη, 1884-5, 
p. 54. The figure in the relief is evidently 
Meltine in an attitude of worship. 


Marble stelé, with bas-relief of similar character, representing a draped female figure 


with right hand raised. 


MHTPIANAEITI: AYP: MOY 
TSAIOZTANAAEZAMENOZS: THN 

A AEA®HN: ἈΦΦΙΆΝΣΤΗΛ 

AHN - ATIAITHOEIS: ἈΠΕ’ Aga 
FAS ETOY ST Kk: O° MMEPREITICY: b&b 
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Μητρὶ ᾿Ανάειτι Αὐρ. Mov- 

σαῖος ἀναδεξάμενος τὴν 

ἀδελφὴν ᾿Αφφίαν στήλ- 

(λ)ην ἀπαιτηθεὶς ἀπέδω- bf 
Kar ἔτους TKO: μη(νὸς) ἸἹΤερειτίου p. 


‘To Mother Anaeitis, I Aur. Musaeus, 
acting on behalf of my sister Aphphia, at 
(her) request duly rendered a (votive) tablet : 
in the year 329 (= a.p. 245), on the 2nd of 
the month Pereitius.’ 

Musaeus is his sister’s surety. She has 


been healed by the goddess, or owes some 
ex voto as a thank-offering. Her brother 
therefore supplies the funds for this purpose, 
and Aphphia is represented in the relief in 


act of adoration. 
E. L. Hicks. 





NOTES. 


New Worpds AND ForMs FROM THE EPIDAURIAN 
CurRE INSCRIPTIONS. Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογικῆ. 
1883, pp. 211 ff. ; 1885, pp. 2 ff. 


(1) ᾿Αλικός (I. 1. 120; 11. 1]. 19, 69), τὸ κτητικὸν of 
᾿Αλιεῖς, according to Steph. Byzant. 5.0. Paus. II. 36, 
1, gives the name of the town as ᾿Αλίκη, deriving the 
form very likely from these cure inscriptions, since 
he adds that he knows of no credible allusion to the 
place or its inhabitants, except in these very Aescul- 
apian records. Cf. Bursian, Geog. v. Griech. 11. p. 
98, N. 8, Emendations to the readings in Paus. ; 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, xix. p. 449; Pantazides, 
Ephemeris, 1886, Ὁ. 144. 

ἀστάς-- ἀνστάς (1. 112), aoracas = avortacas (11.53). 

(2) ἁτερόπτιλος (I. 72), same word spelled with 
double A {I. 34). The word means ‘with one eye 
diseased,’ cf. ἑτερόκωφος, ἑτερόμαλλος. The spelling 
with a single A is probably correct. πτίλος is used of 
a person affiicted with πτίλωδις, Galen, 10, 432. The 
mistake, if it be one, of writing the word with a 
double A could easily arise from the fact that the 
Doric ὀπτίλλος so spelled is found elsewhere (I. 40, 
75, 126) on one of the stelae. Kavvadias (Ephemeris, 
1883, p. 225) writes as if ὀπτίλλος was the second 
part of the compound, which of course it is not. 


πτίλος, however, seems sometimes to have been 
written with double aA. Cf. Thesaurum, s.v. 
πτίλωσι-. 


(3) τὰς δεμέλεας (I. 98, 100) probably = βδέλλας: cf, 
the gloss of Hesych. δεμβλεῖς: βδέλλαι. The wordin 
Hesych. seems a doubtful one at best and should very 
likely be corrected. 

(4) δενδρύων (11. 20). The connexion is as follows : 
οὗτος (sc. παῖς ᾿Αριστόρατος aAikds) ἀποκολυμ[βάσἾας 
εἰς τὰν θ[άλασσ]αν ἔπειτα δενδρύων εἰς τόπον ἀφίκετο 
ξηρόν, «.7.€. The meaning of the word δενδρύων may 
be gathered from the last words of a gloss in the 
Etymol. Mag. 8.0. δενδρνάζειν. Σημαίνει καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ 
ὕδατος δύεσθαι καὶ κρύπτειν ἑαυτόν : cf. Hesych. 8.0. 
δενδρυάζειν. Also Hesych. Photium, Suid. 5.0. ὑπο- 
δενδρυάζειν. Also Curtius, Grundziige. d. Griech. 
Etymol. 1. 204. 

(5) ἐπιπῆν (1. 119). The sense requires a form of 
πάσσω. Query: νίπας (3), *rdw(?) 

(6) ἤνικε (I. 110) for ἤνεικε. Kavvadias (Ephemeris, 
1883, p. 226) says that this form occurs several times 
in an inscription from Troezen, soon to be published 
in the Ephemeris. This I have not as yet been able to 
find, 


(7) tarpa (I. 45; 11. 7, 35)= ἰατρεῖα, a physician’s 
fees. 

(8) περὶ Κορνούς (II. 29). Where Corni was, it 15 im- 
possible to say. It lay without doubt on the road 
between Epidaurus and Pherae, the home of the 
patient in the record of whose cure the name occurs. 
But which Pherae ? 

(9) κυκᾶνι (1. 109---4)-Ξ κυκεῶνι. 

(10) μεθάμερα (I. 114), cf. σήμερον, σήμερα. 

(11) ρόπτον (II. 41-2),{Π6 connexion 18... νιν ποϊδῆσαι 
mot ρόπτον. The sense seems to call for ρόπτρον. 
Hesych. has ροπτίον" κλειδίον, which suggests nothing. 

(12) συντίθησι (1. 84) 2nd pers. 

(18) mot=zorl, passim. This is, however, not en- 
tirely new. Kavvadias (Zphemeris, 1883, p. 222) cites 
the form in an inscription from Troezen. Lebas, 11. 
167a. 

J. R. WHEELER. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 
* 


UNREGISTERED Worps IN Epicretvs.—In reading 
Arrian’s Discourses of Epictetus, 1 have noticed the 
following words, of which no mention at all is made 
in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon :— 


1. ἀναποτεύκτως, not liable to fail in obtaining: com- 
parative adverb, iv. 6, 26. 

2. ἀπεριπτώτως, not liable to fall, iv. 6, 26. 
. ἀποτευκτικῶς, liable to fail in obtaining, iv. 10, 


iw) 


. ἐπιψελλίζω, stammer, ili. 24, 88... 
. μεγαλοφυῶς, with a noble spirit, ii. 17, 19. 
. νευμάτιον (dimin. of νεῦμα), a little nod, iv. 13, 


σὺ Ot 


7. ὀρνιθάριος, an augur, ii. 7, 12. See Schweig- 
hiuser’s note. 

8. ὀρδινατίων (ordinatio), an appointment to office, 
iii. 24, 117. The word is used in this sense by Sueto- 
nius (Domitian, ch. 4). 

9, ὀπτίκια in iii. 24, 117 seems to stand for the 
Latin officia. The usual form of this Latin word in 
Greek seems to have been ὀφφίκια, which I think ought 
to be substituted here. 

10. οἰκοδομημάτιον (dimin. of οἰκοδόμημα), a little 
dwelling, ii. 15, 9. The MSS. have οἰκοδόμημά τι ὄν. 
Upton restored the text as above, and Schweighiuser 
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approves. Epictetus is exceedingly fond of diminu- 
tives. 

11. πραιτωρίδιον, small pretoriwm, here probably 
small hose, 111. 22, 47. 

12. πούλβινος (pulvinus), iii. 23, 35. Here probably 
a pulpit with a cushion is meant. 

13. συνεπικούρειοι, fellow-Epicureans, ii. 20, 13. 

14. Φειδιακός, belonging to Phidias, ii. 19, 23. 


I have also found the following words, the special 
meanings of which are not noticed in the Lexicon :— 

1. ἢ πέμπτη the fifth howr (not day), i. 1, 29. 
Meibomius was the first to point out the mistake of 
here translating ‘ the fifth day.’ 

2. συνεισφέρω, to admit in conjunction with, i. 2, 
28. There is here no connexion with the meaning of 
the verb as used by Xenophon and others of contri- 
buting to the war-tax. 

3. πρόσθεσις, assent, opposed to ἐποχή, suspension 
of judgment (technical terms of the Stoies) i. 4, 11. 
Wolf was the first to point out that the word is here 
used for the usual expression συγκατάθεσις. 

4. ἀφορμάω (a Stoic word), to avoid, opposed to 
ὁρμάω, to have an inclination, i. 4,14 &e. In the same 
way ἀφορμή, disinelination, is opposed to ὁρμή, iii. 2, 
2 &e. 

5. μεταπίπτοντες λόγοι, sophistical arguments in 
which the meaning of propositions or of terms, which 
ought to remain the same, is skilfully changed and 
perverted into a different meaning, i. 7,1 &c. See 
Schweighauser’s note. 

6. ἐπιφέρω (a logical term), to infer a conclusion from 
premises, 1. 7, 16 and 19; iv. 1, 61, τὸ ἐπιφερόμενον 
=émipopa. See Upton’s note. 

7. Καισαριανοί (Caesariant of the Codex Justin- 
janeus), official procurators of the emperor; also 
called Catholiciani. They dealt with fiscal matters, 
1 10} ay 

Θ᾽ )Aormov—icitur, 1. 24, 13 ἃ]. 5, 16; 7, 9; 1. 2S, 
5. 

9. ἀπὸ wépovs=ex parte, i. 27, 17. 

10. ὑποφορά-- ἀνθυποφορά, an objection, i. 29, 40. 

11. 6 ἀναλυτικός, one who knows how to resolve 
syllogisms, ii. 3, 4. 

12. τὸ ἀπόβαλλον, that which isimproper, ii. 11, 3. 

13. ἔκπτωσις xis, aberration of soul, ii. 17, 21. 

14. ἡσυχάζων, quiescent (a kind of syllogism), ii. 
18, 18. See Cicero (Acad. ii. 29). 

15. βαλὼν κάθευδε, lie down and sleep, ii. 20, 10. 
This passage is wrongly explained in the Lexicon lay 
down and slept. See also iv. 10, 29, ῥέγχω βαλών, 1 
lie down and snore. 

16. ἀλείπτης, rubber of oil on the body after bath- 
ing, ill. 3, 1; 26, 22. Of course the usual meaning 
of the word is ‘ trainer in the gymnasium.’ Juvenal 
vi. 422 uses the word as here. 

17. διορθωτής, an official under the emperor, iii. 7, 
1. In Latin corrector. See Ammianus Marcellinus 
27, 3: Terentius hance eamdem provinciam correctoris 
administraverat potestate.’ Also Eutropius 9, 13. 
Again Trebellius Pollio says : ‘ Aurelianus eum correc- 
torem totius Italiae fecit.’ 

18. ὑδάτιον, watery humour of the human body, iii. 
15..10, 

19. μονομαχία, fight of gladiators, ii. 16, 13. 

20. μούῤῥινα, myrrhine (vases), 111, 9, 21. This form 
of the word is not noticed in the Lexicon. It is evi- 
dently the same as Pliny’s murrhina. 

21. ἀναρχία, a private station, not holding oflice, 
ii. 20, 17 ; iv. 4, 2, 23 and 38 ; 6, 2 and.23. This 
is a meaning that ought to be noticed. 

22. airéw, to beg alms,= mendicare, 111. 22, 10. 
Here equivalent to ἐπαιτέω : as the grammarians say 
that αἴτης was used for ἐπαίτης and mpooairns. 


23. θεομαχία, fighting against God, iii. 24, 24. The 
word usually means ὦ battle of the gods. 

24. προφέρω, boast, iv. 1, 21. In the same sense 
παραφέρω is used in the Encheiridion, 33, 8. 

25. ἐπιθειάζω, admire, iv. 1, 108. Hesychius de- 
fines ἐπεθείαζεν = ἐχόρευεν or ἐθαύμαζεν ὡς θεόν. 

. 26. τὸ ἀνεκτικόν, patience; τὸ ἀφεκτικόν, abstinence, 
iv. 4, 18. 

27. μύσταξ, beard, iv. 11, 28. The word must here 
be used for πώγων. It is evidently our moustache. 
Hesychius defines it μύσταξ-εαἱ ἐπὶ τῷ ἄνω χείλει 
τρίχες, hair upon the upper lip. In this passage of 
Epictetus a man is described with a ‘ mystax reaching 
down to the knees,’ which surely cannot refer to a 
moustache. 

E. J. CHINNOCK, 


* * 
* 


Homer, Od. ix. 481—486, 5387—543. 


ἧκε δ᾽ ἀπορήξας κορυφὴν ὕρεος μεγάλοιο 
κὰδ δ᾽ ἔβαλε προπάροιθε νεὺς κυανοπρῴροιο 
483. [τυτθόν, ἐδεύησεν δ᾽ οἰήιον ἄκρον ἱκέσθαι. | 
ἐκλύσθη δὲ θάλασσα κατερχομένης ὑπὸ πέτρη᾽ 
τὴν δ᾽ al’ ἤπειρον δὲ παλιῤῥόθιον φέρε κῦμα 
486. πλημυρὶς ἐκ πόντοιο, θέμωσε δὲ χέρσον ἱκέσθαι. 


* * * * * * 


αὐτὰρ 6 γ᾽ ἐξαῦτις πολὺ μείζονα λᾶαν ἀείρας 
ἧ κ᾽ ἐπιδινήσας, ἐπέρεισε δὲ iv’ ἀπέλεθρον, 
κὰδ δ᾽ ἔβαλεν μετόπισθε νεὸς κυανοπρῴροιο 
840. τυτθόν, ἐδεύησεν δ᾽ οἰήιον ἄκρον ἱκέσθαι. 
ἐκλύσθη δὲ θάλασσα κατερχομένης ὑπὸ πέτρη" 
542. τὴν δὲ πρόσω φέρε κῦμα, θέμωσε δὲ χέρσον 
ἵκεσθαι. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ τὴν νῆσον ἀφικόμεθ᾽, K.T.A. 


It is quite clear that these two descriptions have 
been assimilated in defiance of all sense. All the 
editors, as far as I am aware, with the exception of 
La Roche, rightly bracket line 483, as a mere dupli- 
cation of 540, for it is manifestly absurd that a stone 
falling a little in front of the ship, could graze the 
rudder. Jn 486 the quantity of πλημῦρίς is remark- 
able. All its derivatives have v, and in the word 
itself v does not recur before Apoll. Rhod. who per- 
haps on the authority of this passage felt himself 
justified in occasionally employing it.. Its meaning 
too seems to be rather the regular tidal rise of the sea, 
than the ‘wash’ caused by the falling rock. θέμωσε 
δὲ χέρσον ἱκέσθαι clearly means ‘forced the ship in- 
shore,’ though the first word occurs only in these 
passages, and the violation of the law forbidding 
trochaic caesura in the fourth foot will be noticed. 
[None of the alleviating conditions mentioned in 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, ὃ 367, ave applicable here. } 
When his ship was driven under the cliff on which 
the Cyclops was standing, Odysseus silently thrust 
her off with a pole, and his comrades prudently 
rowed her out twice as far as she had been before, 
(line 490), when Odysseus makes known his name and 
taunts the monster. The stone now hurled is far 
larger, and naturally falls short, narrowly missing the 
rudder. The ‘ wash’ now carries the ship towards the 
island which lay off the shore of the mainland. But 
can this be explained by a repetition of θέμωσε δὲ 
χέρσον ἱκέσθαι ὃ No mention has been made of the 
island for more than 300 lines, and so the expression 
‘drave her in on the shore’ could only mean as before 
that the ship was again driven towards the Cyclops, 
the opposite of what is manifestly intended. The 
translators recognise the sense by the rendering ‘the 
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farther shore,’ but this is not in the text. Is it not 
probable that this line (542) also is due to the effort 
of the scribe to assimilate the passages? It would 
remove the objection to transpose χέρσον with νῆσον 
in the next line. ‘Drave her to the island. But 
when we reached the shore &e.’ Or it might be better 
simply to bracket the repeated words, as having ban- 
ished beyond recovery the original latter half of 542. 
Indeed the whole line with the preceding (541), a 
duplication of 484, might well be spared. If, along 
with them, 486 with its anomalies, which is certainly 
not required after ἤπειρον δέ in 485, were obelised as 
an early explanatory interpolation, the narrative would 
lose nothing, and we should not be driven to supply- 
ing ideas from our inner consciousness in order to 
obtain sense. 
P. SANDFORD. 


Hom. 11. xviii. 571, 2. τοὶ δὲ ῥήσσοντες ἁμαρτῇ 
μο λπῇ τ᾽ ἰυγμῷ τε ποσὶ σκαίροντες ἕποντο. 


The received translation (due apparently to Ap. 
Rh.) of phoow is ‘stamping.’ But (1) This makes 
ποσί σκαίροντες rather an otiose repetition. (2) μολπῇ 
7 ἰυγμῷ τε must surely refer to the grape-gatherers 
not to the single voice of the boy ; we should expect 
therefore to find in ῥήσσοντες a verb with a sense 
suited to these words. (3) ῥήσσω seems to be a col- 
lateral form of ῥήγνυμι, which means ‘ to break’ not 
‘to beat.’ Why should it not mean ‘breaking forth’ 
of the voices of the gatherers, so that the translation 
should be ‘and they breaking forth all together with 
joyous burst of song followed the music with dancing 
feet,’ that is, they were represented joining in the 
refrain or chorus of the Linus song and dancing as 
they sang it? 

H. M. STEPHENSON, 


* * 
τ 


ΤΉ ΟΥΡΙΡΕΒ V. 111. καὶ ἐνθυμεῖσθε πολλάκις ὅτι 
περὶ πατρίδος βουλεύεσθε ἣν μιᾶς πέρι καὶ ἐς μίαν βουλὴν 
τυχοῦσάν τε καὶ μὴ κατορθώσασαν ἔσται. The Scholiast 
in his paraphrase gives exactly the sense required : καὶ 
πολλάκις πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν λάβετε ὅτι περὶ πατρίδος 7 
σκέψις, μιᾶς οὔσης, περὶ Hs ἐν μιᾷ βουλῇ ἢ κατορθώσετε 
ἢ σφαλήσεσθε. The only question is :—given the his- 
torian’s meaning, to find what were his words. I 
believe he wrote καὶ ἐνθυμεῖσθε πολλάκις OTL πατρίδος 
βουλεύεσθε μιᾶς πέρι. ἣν Kal ἐς μίαν βουλὴν τυχοῦσάν TE 
καὶ μὴ κατορθῶσαι ἔνεσται : ‘and often bethink your- 
selves that you are debating about ἃ fatherland the 
only one you have, and that this, standing to win or 
lose on the result of only one debate, it will be in your 
power to establish in security.’ We have thus to do with 
two corruptions. The first is connected with the words 
μιᾶς πέρι. I think our present reading may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that these words were 
omitted in some archetype MS., that περὶ was then put 
in to supply their place before πατρίδος, and that sub- 
sequently the original words μιᾶς περὶ were written in 
the margin and thence found their way into the text, 
but not in their proper place. The other corruption, 
in the last two words, is not really very hard to cor- 
rect or to account for. After the construction of ἣν 
had been obscured, it was not unnatural that the in- 
finitive κατορθῶσαι should pass by a process of assimil- 
ation into the participle. 

E. 8, THompson, 


EuripipEs, Bacchae, 1156—1158. 


ὃς τὰν θηλυγενῆ στολὰν 
νάρθηκά τε πιστὸν “Αἰδαν 
ἔλαβεν... 


This is the reading of the MSS. and it is accepted 
by Sandys, though he acknowledges that in the ex- 
pression πιστὸν “Αἰδαν, ‘a sure pledge of doom,’ the 
use of πιστὸν has no parallel except Homer's σῶς ai- 
πὺς ὄλεθρος (11. 18, 773). He himself suggests προῦπ- 
τον Αιδαν or βάκτρον or κέντρον “Aida. But anyone 
who reads the passage is at once struck with its simil- 
arity to a previous passage in which Dionysus fore- 
tells to the chorus the doom of Pentheus (ll. 857— 
859):— 

ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι κόσμον Ovmep εἰς “Αἰδου λαβὼν 
ἄπεισι μητρὸς ἐκ χεροῖν κατασφαγεὶς 
Πενθεῖ προσάψων. 


We should certainly expect the chorus in the pas- 
sage before us to echo Dionysus’ words, now ful- 
filled. By a very slight change in the MSS. reading 
we get what is wanted. Read 


νάρθηκά τ᾽ ἐπὶ ordu’ “Ada 
ἔλαβεν. 


For the expression στόμ᾽ “Aida, compare Pind. Pyth. 
4, 44, χθόνιον Aida στόμα : Georg. iv. 467, Taenarias 
fauces, alta ostia Ditis. The expression ordw “Ada 
is used advisedly, for Pentheus’ shade would not gain 
admission to the ‘ House of Hades’ until the rites of 
burial had been granted to his mutilated body. 


N. Macnicou. 


* * 
* 


EvuripPipEs, Hel. 293-7. 
͵ὕ a yy a γ 2 ἃ , , 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἔτι ζῶ; τίν᾽ ὑπολείπομαι τύχην ; 
γάμους ἑλομένη τῶν κακῶν ἀπαλλαγὰς, 
ee) > ΄- / ’ 
μετ᾽ ἀνδρὺς οἰκεῖν βαρβάρου, πρὸς πλουσίαν 
/ a > > 3. Ὁ 
τράπεζαν ἵζουσ᾽ ; ἀλλ᾽ ὕταν πόσις πικρὸς 
ξυνῇ γυναικὶ, καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἐστιν πικρόν. 


The difficulty lies in the last line for which various 
corrections have been proposed. Matthiae gives καὶ 
τὸ σώζεσθαι“πικρόν, Hermann καὶ τὸ σῶν, Scaliger καὶ 
τὸ δῶμ, and Lord Macaulay suggested καὶ τὸ βρῶμ᾽ 
ἐστιν πικρόν ‘an emendation favourably regarded in 
the Trinity Combination-room.’ I propose to read 
καὶ τὸ πῶμ᾽ ἐστιν πικρόν, ‘the husband’s bitterness 
makes even the wine-draught bitter.’ There is of 
course a play upon the words πόσις and πῶμα. 

HucH MACNAGHTEN. 


Nores on Piaro.—Republic. 


362 B. πρῶτον μὲν ἄρχειν ἐν τῇ πύλει δοκοῦντι 
δικαίῳ εἶναι, ἔπειτα γαμεῖν ὁπόθεν ἂν βούληται, ἐκδιδόναι 
εἰς ods ἂν βούληται, ξυμβάλλειν, κοινωνεῖν οἷς ἂν 
ἐθέλῃ. 

The asyndeton ξυμβάλλειν, κοινωνεῖν, both of which 
words ought to connect with οἷς ἂν ἐθέλῃ, points to 
some corruption. Either κοινωνεῖν is a gloss upon 
ξυμβάλλειν, or, which is more likely, καὶ has fallen 
out before κοινωνεῖν. Cf. Laws 738 A: τὰ ξυμβόλαια 
καὶ κοινωνήματα. 

880. Α. ἀλλ᾽ ἐάν τις ποιῇ [ἐν οἷς ταῦτα τὰ ἰαμβεῖα 
ἔνεστι] τὰ τῆς Νιόβης πάθη. 

The words I have bracketed are a plain gloss upon 
τὰ τῆς Νιόβης πάθη. First, Socrates would almost 
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certainly assume that his audience knew what play 
he was quoting. Secondly, the title of the play was 
Niobe ; Plato says, ‘if any poet describe the woes 
of Niobe,’ not ‘if he write the Niobe,’ but this latter 
is required if we keep the words I reject. Thirdly, 
it would be silly for any author to talk about any 
poet writing the particular play in which these iam- 
bies occur, When he has just quoted them as by 
Aeschylus: οὐδ᾽ αὖ ὡς Αἰσχύλος λέγει ἐατέον ἀκούειν 
τοὺς νέους ὅτι κ.τ.λ. 

998. E. Τίνες οὖν θρηνώδεις ἁρμονίαι; λέγε μοι" σὺ 
γὰρ μουσικός. Μιζξολυδιστί, ἔφη, καὶ συντονολυδιστὶ 
καὶ τοιαῦταί τινες. Οὔκουν αὗται, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ἀφαιρετέαι ; 
ἄχρηστοι γὰρ καὶ γυναιξὶν ἃς δεῖ ἐπιεικεῖς εἶναι, μὴ ὅτι 
ἀνδράσιν. 

The tone of this sentence is very suggestive of a 
lit at some person unnamed, a habit of which Plato 
is fond, (e.g. Phaedrus 229 D., Sophist 246). If so, 
there can be little doubt who is the person alluded to. 
Plutarch, De Musica, cap. xvi., writes : ᾿Αριστόξενος 
δέ φησι Σαπφὼ πρώτην εὕρασθαι τὴν Μιξολυδιστί...... 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς Ἱστορικοῖς τῆς ᾿Αρμονικῆς Πυθοκλείδην φασὶ 
τὸν αὐλητὴν εὑρετὴν αὐτῆς γεγονέναι. Now Aristox- 
enus, ‘who was so near to the time of the better 
music as to have been a pupil of Aristotle’ (W. W. 
Lloyd, Age of Pericles, vol. ii. p. 230), is the best 
authority we can get, and these two passages seem 
corroborative of one another, the hint in Plato, who 
connects Μιξολυδιστί with γυναῖκες, supporting Aris- 
toxenus against his opponents, and the statement of 
Avistoxenus making clear the allusion in Plato. If 
this be so, it is evident that Plato had no high opinion 
of the virtue of Sappho, and thisis another difficulty 
in the way of those who fondly fancy that Sappho 
was a model of ἐπιείκεια. 

It must be added that there is no necessary contra- 
diction between the two statements about the dis- 
covery of the mode. Discoveries have a curious way of 
occurring to two people at about the same time, of 
which several instances might be quoted. 

In connexion with Plato’s dislike to Μιξολυδιστί 
the following is interesting (Plutarch, De Musica, 
XXXVil.): ᾿Αργείους... φασί... ζημιῶσαι τὸν ἐπιχειρήσαντα 
πρῶτον τοῖς πλείοσι τῶν ἑπτὰ χρήσασθαι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
χορδῶν καὶ παραμιξολυδιάζειν ἐπιχειρήσαντα. 

The whitewashing of Sappho is well known to 
have begun with Maximus Tyrius, but I do not 
remember to have seen his position correctly stated. 
It is simply this: ‘Socrates speaks of loving young 
men whom he really only instructed ; so no doubt 
Sappho really only instructed the young women 
whom she describes herself as loving. And so those 
whom she describes as rivals were equally without 
doubt rival teachers of poetry.’ One can hardly 
suppose that Maximus himself seriously expected to 
take anybody in with this ridiculous analogy. 

402 A. ὅτε τὰ στοιχεῖα μὴ λανθάνοι ἡμᾶς, ὀλίγα bY TA, 
ἐν ἅπασιν οἷς ἔστι, περιφερόμενα. 

ἐν ἅπασιν οἷς ἔστι is an extremely harsh phrase. 
It cannot mean in all that are, as Davies and Vaughan 
take it, for you cannot attract a relative in the nomin- 
ative into the case of the antecedent in good Attic. 
It must therefore mean in all in which they are. 
This is confirmed by the exactly parallel passage just 
below (402 C): πανταχοῦ περιφερόμενα γνωρίζωμεν 
καὶ ἐνόντα ev ois ἔνεστιν αἰσθανώμεθα. But here we 
have a rational phrase such as would be expected— 
ἐνόντα ἐν ois. I believe therefore that ἐν has dropped 
out after ἐν ἅπασιν, and that we should read ἐν 
ἅπασιν ἐν ois ἔστι. 

97 Ο,, τά τε χύδην μαθήματα παισὶν ἐν τῇ παιδείᾳ 
γενόμενα τούτοις συνακτέον εἰς σύνοψιν οἰκειότητος 
ἀλλήλων τῶν μαθημάτων καὶ τῆς τοῦ ὄντος φύσεως“. 

The only way of construing οἰκειότητος ἀλλήλων 


τῶν μαθημάτων is to take οἰκειότητος ἀλλήλων closely 
together, regarding ἀλλήλων in fact as equivalent to 
an adjective, the whole phrase then meaning ‘ co- 
relationship of the sciences.’ But though this sounds 
all very well in English, the Greek remains ‘ very 
tolerable and not to be endured.’ Is it really possible 
to believe that Plato could be guilty of such a piece 
of style as to write ἀλλήλων τῶν μαθημάτων side by 
side when he meant ἀλλήλων to go with another 
word, and might just as well have written κοινῆς 
or some such word instead? Besides, the repetition 
of μαθημάτων after μαθήματα in the same sentence, 
without any obscurity of meaning if μαθημάτων be 
omitted, is quite unaccountable ; if the sentence had 
been αὐτῶν τε τῶν μαθημάτων Kal κ.τ.λ. the repetition 
would have been justified, as it is it is not. 

Omit then τῶν μαθημάτων asa gloss upon ἀλλήλων, 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


On Acts xv. 23. The translators of our R.V. give 
in Acts xv. 23 the phrase ‘ the Apostles and the elder 
brethren,’ omitting thus in the Greek text the second 
καὶ ot. I will assume this to be the correct text. They 
thus make πρεσβύτεροι an adjective. Had it been so, 
it would be nearly impossible to account for the inser- 
tion of that second καὶ of, because the fact of its 
character as an adjective would have governed the 
exegetic tradition, would have appeared moreover in 
the early versions, and have made the insertion of 
words involving a new departure of exegesis morally 
impossible. But, further, to take it adjectivally dis- 
torts the entire narrative in which the verse forms a 
link, and not only violates a homogeneous literary 
context, but mars a record of connected facts. If 
therefore the laws of Hellenistic grammar absolutely 
required that adjectival character, we might reason- 
ably suspect the text corrupted in v. 23. Let us see 
what that context yields. In xv. 2 we have πρὸς τοὺς 
ἀποστόλους καὶ πρεσβυτέρους, in 6 of ἀπόστολοι καὶ of 
πρεσβύτεροι, ἴῃ Xvi. 4 ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων καὶ πρεσ- 
βυτέρων. It is noteworthy that in xv. 2 and xvi. 4 
πρεσβυτ. has no article, while in xv. 6 it has. But 
usage is not precise as regards the distinctive article 
in such instances. Thus in purely proper names we 
find xiii. 461 6 Παῦλος καὶ 6 Βαρνάβας, but in 51 ἐπὶ 
τὸν Παῦλον καὶ BapyaBay: so in classes or genera, as 
xiv. 5, τῶν ἐθνῶν τε καὶ ᾿Ιουδαίων, so Eph. 11. 20, τῶν 
ἀποστόλων καί προφητῶν, and more remarkably in the 
Lucan narrative, Acts x. 12 πάντα τὰ τετράποδα καὶ 
ἑρπετὰ τῆς γῆς καὶ πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, but in Peter’s 
recital of the same, xi. 6 τὰ τετράποδα... καὶ τὰ θηρία 
καὶ τὰ ἑρπετὰ καὶ τὰ πετεινά, the latter inserting 
all the articles which (after the first) the former omits ; 
compares also Matt. xvi. 21 with xxvi. 57, 59. Thus 
it is plain that in Acts xv. 2, 6, and xvi. 4 the 
presence or absence of the article leaves the expres- 
sions cited equivalent and indifferent. Nor are xxi. 
18 and 25 without their foree: in the former, the 
narrative, πάντες of πρεσβ. are recorded as present, in 
the latter, the words of James contain the emphatic 
ἡμεῖς, naturally referring to the mpeo8. as included 
with himself: cf also James v. 14, παρακαλεσάσθω 
τοὺς πρεσβ., the writer of which presided in the 
Council of Acts xv., formulating its decree or pre- 
sumably influencing its language. These passages, 
then, all conduce to the conclusion that in Acts xv. 
23 mpeoB. should be a noun. ΤῸ make it an adjective 
throws the whole out of harmony. I proceed to show 


1 Tischendorf’s text is here followed from whieh 


the tert. ree. differs in some of the instances cited, 
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further that there is no need whatever to deem it an 
adjective, and that of πρεσβ. ἀδελφοὶ may reasonably 
be two nouns apposed. An apposed noun being in 
the nature of a predicate may, like it, be anarthrous, 
unless under special conditions. In Acts xv. 23 the 
coupled terms to which ἀδελφοὶ is apposed have each 
its article ; in Matt. xxiii. 13 et saep. γραμματεῖς καὶ 
φαρισαῖοι, being vocative, are naturally anarthrous, 
and ὑποκριταὶ apposed, like ἀδελφοὶ, issoalso. I have 
been unable to find in the LXX. or the New Testa- 
ment an example of 6 πρεσβύτερος, of πρεσβ. &c. used 
as an epithet. It seems mostly to mean a limited 
official class, or sometimes a person or persons natur- 
ally older. As instances of the former, take from the 
story of Naboth, 3K. xx. 8, 11 (=1 K. xxi. 8, 11 in 
A.V.), ἀπέστειλε... πρὸς τοὺς πρεσβ. καὶ τοὺς ἐλευ- 
θέρους, and ἐποίησαν οἱ ἄνδρες...οἱ πρεσβ. καὶ οἱ ἐλεύ- 
θεροι (notice here that οἱ ἄνδρες...15 due to a strict 
following of the Hebrew), also Gen. 1. 7 (of Pharaoh's 
House and of Egypt), Levit. iv. 15, Num. xi. 16, 25, 
Deut. xxxi. 28, (here compare the phrase ἣ γερουσία 
τῆς πόλεως or ὑμῶν in Deut. xxv. 8, 9, xxix. 10), 
Judges viii. 14 (of Succoth), 1 K. xvi. 4, xxx. 26, 
4K. vi. 82, x. 1, Ezr. x. 8, Joel ii. 16 (anarthrous in 
this last passage, ἐκλέξασθε πρεσβ.). 

I proceed to show that in practice as well as on the 
principle above stated an apposed noun may have or 
not have the article, when the leading noun has it. 
Thus in 8 K. xxi. 15, 17, 19, the phrase of A.V., 
‘The young men of the princes (of the provinces),’ 
appears in the LXX. under an apposition, in 15 as 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας τὰ παιδάρια, both having the article, in 
17 as ἄρχοντας παιδάρια, neither having it, in 19 as 
ἄρχοντα τὰ παιδάρια, one having it, the other not, the 
Hebrew represented being in our text identical in all 
three. In 19 the ἄρχοντα appears modified in gender 
to suit the neut. παιδάρια, but is as clearly a noun as 
in 1 Chron. xix. 3 εἶπον ἄρχοντες (anarthrous)...mpds 
᾿Ανάν, and as in 4 K. x. 1 πρὸς τοὺς ἄρχοντας tijs 
Σαμαρείας. Compare again the well-known apposition, 
‘my (or ‘his’) servants the prophets,’ recurring in our 
A. V. some seventeen times. Fifteen of these have 
τοὺς δούλους OF τοὺς παῖδάς μου (OY αὐτοῦ) τοὺς προφ., 
but 4 Κ. xxi. 10 ἐν χειρὶ δούλων αὐτοῦ τῶν προφ., and 
so Ezr. ix. 11; but in 4 K. xxiv. 2, the phrase other- 
wise identical has τῶν before δούλων. Again, in Is. 
xlv. 14, 15, we have καὶ of SaBaelu ἄνδρες ὑψηλοί,... 
and 6 Θεὸς τοῦ Ἰσραὴλ σωτήρ, which in respect of the 
noun anarthrous apposed to one having the article is 
exactly like our phrase...kal of mpeoB. ἀδελφοί. Other 
similar instances will be found in Ezek. xxiii. 12 and 
23. Further, in the common form of phrase where 
name and title (of kings &c.) are apposed, Greek usage 
in the LXX. is vague as regards either noun having 
the article: see Jer. xxvi. 2, xxxiv. 6, xxxvii. 11, 1 
K. ii. 22 e¢ passim, xii. 1, 1 Chron. xxix. 9, Ezy. i. 1, 
2, where the same short context has two opposite 
examples. 

So far then as the LXX. isa key to the usage of 
Hellenistic Greek, these instances, which might easily 
be multiplied, show that no inference can be drawn 
for or against apposition from the presence or absence 
of the article with ἀδελφοί, and that it may be ap- 
posed either to of πρεσβ. only, or, as suits the im- 
mediate context better, to of ἀπ. καὶ of πρεσβ. as a 
whole. We may notice also in Acts xv. 23 a mark of 
carefully formulated language, suitable to a solemn 
document of authority, in the fact of the article being 
prefixed to each of the words ἀπ. and πρεσβ., whereas 
in the ordinary narrative of xv. 2 we find πρὸς τοὺς 
am. καὶ πρεσβ. 

It is, further, proper to remark that, probably owing 
to of πρεσβ. (and even ὁ mpeg.) having acquired an 
official stamp, the adjectival use of πρεσβύτερος is 


generally specialized by repeating the article with it. 
Thus in Gen. xxiv. 2, τῷ παιδὶ αὐτοῦ τῷ πρεσβ. τῆς 
οἰκίας, XXvii. 1, "Hoad τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν πρεσβ., Job 
i. 18, ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτῶν τοῦ πρεσβ.. Ezek. 
xvi. 46, ἡ ἀδελφὴ ὑμῶν 7 πρεσβ. ; andso Luke xv. 25, 
ὃ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ ὃ πρεσβ., which is more remarkable, since 
in 13 we read ὁ νεώτερος vids, and sol Tim. v. 11, 
νεωτέρας δὲ χήρας παραιτοῦ, 1.5. the correlative νεώτερος, 
not having been similarly officialized, was used freely 
as an adjective. Now these instances, taken together 
with the previous ones, make it nearly certain that, 
if ‘the elder brethren’ had been in the writer’s mind 
in Acts xv. 23, we should have found there of ἀδελ. 
οἱ mpecB., or of πρεσβ. τῶν ἀδελφῶν ; cf. τοὺς πρεσ- 
βυτέρους τῶν ἱερέων 4 Κ. xix. 2, Is. XXXVii. 2. 

Therefore, since the context of Acts xv. and xvi. 
requires the sense gained by apposing ἀδελφοί, and 
since such a large amount of usage favours apposition, 
and makes against the adjectival use of of πρεσβ. here, 
we may feel reasonably sure that the exclusion of the 
second order of the clergy from their place at the head 
of the Encyclical conveying the decrees of this oldest 
council of the Church, is altogether unwarranted, and 
that ‘the Apostles and presbyters brethren’ (1.6. as, 
or being ‘ brethren’) is the true meaning of the text 
here followed. 

H. Hayman. 


* * 
* 


EpistLE oF S. JAmns, IV. 5.—A very much dis- 
puted reference of citation is found in ἡ γραφὴ λέγει, 
James iv. 5. In order to make our exegesis well 
founded we must review the previous context. St. 
James is rebuking the lustful heart whose insatiate 
cravings lead to strife and bloodshed and whose 
prayers therefore fail of their effect ; he concludes 
with a clause in which the words and punctua- 
tion given by the best authorities seem in conflict 
with our A. V. and R. V., as,... ἵνα ἐν ταῖς ἡδοναῖς 
ὑμῶν δαπανήσητε, μοιχαλίδες. Both versions make 
the clause end with the verb; and A. V. reads μοιχοὶ 


καὶ μοιχαλίδες, without due authority (iv. 1-3). ἡ 


Whether, however, we construct μοιχαλίδες with 
v. 3 or v. 4 is of little moment. He passes on to 
dwell on a special lust which not only wars within a 
man (v. 1) but wars against God and is his declared 
enemy (v. 4), that of adultery. In no one sin are the 
world and the flesh so closely allied perhaps as in 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment. Some com- 
mentators diverge here into the notion of spiritual 
adultery, 1.6. idolatry ; but this seems unsuited to 
the simple directness of S. James, as well as to the 
very plain previous context. Then comes v. 5, ἢ 
δοκεῖτε ὅτι κενῶς ἣ γραφὴ λέγει, πρὸς φθόνον ἐπιποθεῖ 
τὸ Πνεῦμα ὃ κατῴκησεν (or κατῴκισεν) ἐν ἡμῖν, These 
last words which follow λέγει (or λέγει πρὸς φθόνον, 
if that is the connexion) should certainly be a quota- 
tion, as is the clause which follows διὸ λέγει in v. 6. 
But no quotation to that effect, nor anything like it, 
is to be found in our LXX. or Hebrew. Nor have 
1 been able to find an instance in which ἐπιποθέω is 
used in a bad sense, ‘lusteth,’ as A. V.! I think 
then that a lacuna must be conceded here. Suppose 
e.g. such a quotation as the Second Commandment, 
‘the Lord your God isa jealous God,’ to have dropped 
out, then the sense following is suitable, under- 
standing φθόνος as in paraphrase = ζῆλος, ‘The 
Spirit which he has lodged within us longs for us 








1 Of ἐπιποθέω in a good sense we have instances, 
Ps, xii, χα ΧΙ, 2, ΣΎ... 191. 


SS 
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(even) to jealousy, but bestows a greater grace ’—i.e. 
more powerful to win than His jealousy to punish us. 
There is certainly an instance in which ζηλόω appears 
as = φθονέω in Num. xi. 29, μὴ ζηλοῖς ἐμὲ (an 
inexact rendering of the Heb.), where A. V. is 
‘Enviest thou for my sake?’ and R. V., ‘Art thou 
jealous for my sake?’ 1 do not think λέγει can be 
taken absolutely, ‘speaketh,’ ὁ.6. as = λαλεῖ. Nor is 
λέγει πρὸς φθόνον, as if = πρὸς τὸν φθονερόν (abstract 
for concrete), suitable to the simplicity of S. James. 
I will only add that κατῴκισεν seems better supported 
than κατῴκησεν, although the difference is in sense 
unimportant. If in the first copy made from the 
original, through homoioteleuton or otherwise, the 
quotation following the first λέγει dropped out, it 
may have influenced all now extant copies, since no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. To such 
accidents transcription is liable from the very first 
stage throughout. The attempts to make sense 
where no connexion really exists are foolish and 
fruitless. ΤῸ recognize an actual loss is nearer the 
truth than to pretend that all is entire, which is 
what both the A. V. and the R. V. seem here to do. 
H. HayMan. 


* € 
* 


Anwph. ν. 1, 20: 


Sed quid hoc, quis hic est senex qui ante aedis 
nostras sic iacet ? 


Since publishing the conjecture sem7nex in the last 
number of the Classical Review, I have obtained, 
what I had previously sought in vain for, a copy of 
Luchs’s tract on the quantity of hic, nom. masc. 
luuchs, as is well known to all Plautine students, has 
tried to prove that hic is always short in the nom. 
masc. in Plautus. I did not know how he proposed 
to treat any of the following passages, except the 
first, on which Leo had written since the publication 
of the tract. 


Amph. 1. 1, 144 : 


_ Clare aduorsum fabulabor: hic auscultet quaé 
loquar. 


Capt. i. 1, 30: 
p ἢ 
Ν απο hic accepit quaéstum hune fili gratia. 


Cure. v. 3, 38: 

Libera haeec est, hice huius frater ést haec autem 
huius ést soror. 

Pers. v. 2, 50: 


Tace stulte: hic eius géminust frater. 
ac geminissimus. 


Hicinest ? 


I was surprised to find that Luchs took no notice 
whatever of the last three passages. There are several 
others more doubtful which Luchs has probably 
rightly decided in favour of hic. But these four by 
themselves, especially the first, which cannot be 
easily emended to suit hic, are sufficient to show that 
Luchs’s theory must be considered not proven. Still, 
having said so much I must confess that the research 
1 have made on the point made me repent of having 
proposed to make hic nom. long here: for certainly 
hic is always short in this particular phrase quis hic 
est ?—a phrase which occurs often in Plautus: but 
I am not disposed to withdraw my conjecture, for I 
cannot conceive it possible that Amphitruo could be 
called senew, a name given by Plautus only to grey- 
beards or those who have sons or daughters grown 
up. The verse may be scanned as a trochaic septen- 


ON 


arius. Sed guid hoe as one foot begins True. iv. 
2, 57, perhaps also Poen. v. 5, 17, both trochaies : it 
also begins Awl. ii. 9, 6, and Most. ii. 2, 14, iambic 
trimeters. 

A. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


PLAUTINA, Mostellaria 111. 2, line 803 sqq. 


In several passages of Plautus lurk plays upon 
words, some of which have escaped our notice, and 
some baffle discovery. A play of words more or less 
sustained occurs in the Wostellaria, loc. cit. Tranio, 
the tricky slave, has induced Theopropides to believe 
that his son has taken to speculation, as the son of a 
shrewd merchant should ; and that he has purchased 
the house occupied by old Simo. He then goes to Simo 
and begs that he may be permitted to show Theopro- 
pides the house, as the latter wishes to inspect it, and 
to use it as a model after which he may construct one 
for himself. Theopropides asks Simoif he would allow 
him to look over the house, believing it to be his son’s 
speculation. Simo allows him to do so: and Tranio 
begs Theopropides not to speak of the house to Simo 
as if it were other than his own, from mere delicacy. 
Theopropides agrees: and Tranio acts as showman, 
taking however the audience into his confidence the 
while. He first asks ostensibly Theopropides, but in 
reality the spectators, if they see ‘ante aedes vesti- 
bulumet ambulacrum quoiusmodi,’ in which words 
there may well lurk some dowble entente like ‘scare- 
crow and walking gentleman.’ This is however mere 
conjecture. He then says ‘ Age specta, postes quoius- 
modi! Quanta firmitate facti et quanta crassitudine "Ὁ 
He means, besides calling attention to the stoutness 
of the door-posts, to say ‘look at these blockheads ! 
how impassible and how stupid!’ Cf. Ovid Remed. 
Amor. v. 35 ‘rigido jurgia posti dicere. Varro apud 
Non. actually uses the expression ‘ crassi senes.’ Simo 
goes on to say that he has actually given three minae 
for them. Theopropides says that they are ‘ multo 
improbiores quam a primo credidi’: a word strictly 
speaking applicable to grasping men. ‘Tranio goes on 
to remark ‘intempestivos excisos credo : id eis vitium 
nocet.’ ‘I think they are untimely brought to ruin’ : 
“exscindere ’ has always, I think, a metaphorical mean- 
ing, though of course he means the two old gentle- 
men to think οἵ .the timber felled when too green. 
‘ Atque etiam nunc satis boni sunt si sunt inducti ’— 
pice! And I think that they are as itis good-natured 
enough if only they are lured on! He puts in the 
pice παρὰ προσδοκίαν. Specta quam arte dormiunt ! 
See how thoroughly asleep they are! He here under: 
stands by arte ‘ by my tricks’ as well as arcte. 

The next passage is the Captivi 888 sqq. Stalagmus 
the slave had kidnapped Paegnium when a boy, the 
son of Hegio, and sold him to Theodoromedes. At 
the end of the play Ergasilus asks Hegio what was 
the nationality of Stalagmus. Hegio replies he was 
aSicilian. ‘Nay,’ says Ergasilus, ‘heisnowa Boian’: 
he has espoused a Boian (the fetters)—liberorum 
quaerendorum causa ei credo uxor data est: I think 
he got the boia for looking up (kidnapping) children : 
besides the obvious meaning. 

HERBERT A, STRONG. 


* * 
* 


Horace Od. i. 37, 1. 


nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellus, nune Saliaribus 
ornare pulvinar deorum 
tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 
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The general meaning of these words is ‘ Now drink- 
ing, now dancing, now public thanksgiving are fitting. ’ 
Horace expresses the idea of fitness in the first place 
by a gerund, in the second by a gerundive, and in the 
third (probably merely for variety’s sake) by the 
idiomatic phrase ‘’twere time,’ (1.6. ‘if we were wise’ 
or the like). The stanza is one which, if the emphasis 
is rightly placed, is perfectly simple, and, if it is mis- 
placed, is hopelessly complex : fix the eye on nune est, 
as has generally been done by editors, and you are led 
on to nwne erat and to confusion ; connect nwne with 
bibere (‘now for a drink’) and you pass on to nwne 
pulsare and nune ornare with perfect ease. 

The best illustration of tempus erat is to be found 
in Martial’s caustic epigram 4, 33. 


Plena laboratis habeas cum scrinia libris, 
Emittis quare, Sosibiane, nihil 4 

‘Edent heredes’ inquis ‘mea carmina.” Quando? 
Tempus erat jam te, Sosibiane, legi. 


In the fourth line jam clearly goes with the infini- 
tive, and is strikingly emphatic while tempus erat is 
used here almost simply as equivalent to ‘it is right’ 
or ‘ fitting’ ‘we ought to be reading you now.’ 

T. ΒΕ, Pace. 





K 


Vira. Aen. 11. 492. 


labat ariete crebro 
janua, et emoti procumbunt cardine postes. 


Conington, Kennedy, and Papillon ignore this pas- 
sage in their notes, and Sidgwick is obscure. Coning- 
ton’s rendering ‘and the valves are torn from their 
hinges, and brought down,’ may be taken as an 
illustration of the vague meaning the words convey 
to most readers. 

The word cardo in no way describes anything like 
a modern ‘hinge,’ and the word postes in no way 
corresponds to anything which we mean by ‘door- 
posts.’ Cardo has two meanings, (1) ‘a pivot,’ (2) “ἃ 
socket,’ and in technical writings you can accordingly 
have cardo masculus and cardo femina. In an ancient 
door, the pivots on which it turns are at the top and 
bottom, and work in sockets in the upper and lower 
lintel. Now, as these pivots afford the only support 
the door has, they must have been of considerable 
strength. If therefore a door had to be made, the 
carpenter (for we may dismiss the idea of finely turned 
metal) would naturally at once look out a stout ‘post,’ 
which would have to perform a double duty, for it 
would first have to be carefully turned at each end so 
as to provide the pivots on which it revolves in the 
sockets, and also it would have to carry the weight 
of the door-frame which must be attached to it and be 
supported by it. At any rate, writing as an ἰδιώτης, 
I can conceive no simpler way of making a rude door 
of the ancient type. 

As therefore the ‘post’ is such an important part 
of a door, it can be, and often is, put for the door it- 
self. Here however it is used strictly of the actual 
‘posts’ of the double doors. You might of course 
break through such a double door by merely forcing 
back each half without moving the ‘posts,’ but sup- 
posing that it will not so yield in the middle, there is 
only one way of breaking in, and that is the way 
which Virgil is accurately describing here, ‘torn 
out of the (supporting) sockets the posts (and there- 
fore the doors too) fall flat.’ 

Probably this explanation is given somewhere, but 
I have myself never seen it. 





Ta PAGE. 
* 


PropEertivs I. vitl. 25, 6. 


Et dicam : ‘ licet Artaciis considat in oris, 
Et licet Hylleis : illa futura mea est.’ 


This is how the passage at present stands in Professor 
Palmer’s edition : but even the emendation of Artaciis 
is by no means altogether satisfactory. _Artaciis 
is very close to Atraciis, the reading of the Neapoli- 
tanus and Perusinus, but it is hard to extract any 
sense suitable to the present passage from the com- 
parison with the phrase in Apollonius Rhodius, 
κρήνῃ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αρτακίῃς. The Hylleis of Muretus is also 
hardly relevant to the sense, which requires that one 
of the words should represent a distant place, and the 
other a place near to Rome, whence we may suppose 
Propertius to be writing this poem. In the place of 
Artaciis, Atraciis, Antaricis, and Antariis have been 
variously read, and in the place of Hylleis, Eleis, 
Hileis, and Ellaeis. Possibly the true reading is :— 


Et dicam : ‘licet Oriciis considat in oris, 
Et licet Herculeis : illa futura mea est.’ 


The rendering of this would be: whether my lady 
moors her bark on the distant Illyrian shores of 
Oricos, whither she is going, or in the harbour of 
Herculaneum when returning, near or far, she will be 
faithful to me all the same. If the first word is to 
express distance, no word is more fit than Oriciis, as 
Oricos has already in the poem (I. 20) been mentioned 
as the destination of Cynthia’s voyage. And Hercu- 
laneum, a seaport town near Rome, on the coast of 
Campania, is appropriate as the harbour to which 
Cynthia would probably return. Besides, Herculeis 
oris-is confirmed by Herculeis litoribus (I. xi. 3), the 
repetition being entirely more Propertiano, The ad- 
jective form Oricius is found also in Virgil, den. x. 
136. 

Oriciis could easily be corrupted into Atraciis by 
the confusion of 7 and ¢, as elsewhere in MS. of Pro- 
pertius. The frequent dropping of 7, especially before 
or after ¢, and confusion of 7 ande, would also account 
for Herculeis becoming Hileis. 

S. WIMBOLT. 


Proprertius, I. ΧΙ. 21. 
An mihi nune maior carae custodia matris. 


Professor Palmer here deserts the non read by both 
Neapolitanus and Perusinus for nwne, a correction 
of Hertzberg. 

Could not non be retained and defended by an 
exactly parallel Greek usage ? Greek idiom was pro- 
bably as attractive to Propertius as Greek mythology. 

Sophocles (0. C. 1729) has μῶν οὐ, equivalent to a 
strong nonwe, and parallel passages are Eurip. Medea 
733, Aesch. Supp. 417, and Plat. Pol. 291 D. May 
net an-non similarly stand for an emphatic nonne ¢ 
The parts of the two expressions exactly correspond : 
why should not the whole expressions ? 

An, like μῶν, implies the answer no: non = ov: 
therefore μῶν οὐ = an non. 

We should then take custodia as abstract for con- 
crete (cf. timoris in preceding line) and meaning, 
cherished object : Is not a dear mother’s cherished 
object (6.6. Cynthia) very dear to me also, and have 
I any thought for life apart from thee ? 

S. WIMBOLT. 


*% 
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Pury, Zp. ad Trajanum. 113.—Pliny has consulted 
Trajan as to whether any honorarium should be paid 
by members of the bowle on their election by the 
censors. The lex Pompeia, he says, does not lay 
down any rule on the subject, though it was the cus- 
tom for those who were ‘ adlecti super legitimum 
numerum’ by the emperor to pay a certain sum. 
Trajan’s reply, after refusing to lay down a general 
rule, is thus given in the earliest editions—‘Id ergo 
quod semper tutissimum est, sequendam cujusque 
civitatis legem puto, scilicet adversus eos qui inviti 
fiunt decuriones. . id existimo acturos ut 
praefatio ceteris praeferatur’; the last clause being 
generally taken to mean, ‘I imagine that the censors 
will take care that those who promise to pay 
(praefatio= qui praefati sunt ) should be preferred to 
the others.’ The use of the abstract for the concrete 
however seems here intolerable, and Orelli emends 
“utpraestatio ceteris proferatur,’ ‘that payment 
should be deferred in the case of the rest.’ No satis- 
factory sense however is furnished by this rendering, 
and Mommsen accordingly fills up the lacuna by 
‘(ui sponte fiunt’ and alters the last words to ‘ ut 
praefati id ceteris praeferantur,’ ‘those who are made 
senators with their own consent will, Ilimagine, take 
care to be preferred to others by promising to pay the 
fee.—May not the true reading be, adopting 
Mommsen’s rectification of the lacuna, ‘ut praesta- 
tione ceteris praeferantur,’ ‘by payment of the fee’ ?— 
This gives as satisfactory a meaning, while it gets rid 
of the very awkward ‘id.’ 

EK. G. Harpy. 


* * 
* 


NWAGIID ORS, YG Me in secretum Asiae 


sepositus. 


Mr. Onions (Journ. of Phil. No. 34, p. 289) after 
noticing that sepositus is an emendation of Acidalius 
for the MSS. repositus remarks—‘ Sepositus however 
seems scarcely satisfactory as Tacitus always appears 
to use sepono of compulsory retirement, while Otho’s 
(510) withdrawal was purely voluntary.’ Sepositus, it 
seems to me, is clearly right here. The whole 
sentence runs:—‘Licinius Mucianus vir secundis 
adversisque juxta famosus. Insignes amicitias iu- 
venis ambitiose coluerat : mox attritis opibus, lubrico 
statu, suspecta etiam Claudii iracundia, in secretum 
Asiae sepositus, tam prope ab exule fuit quam postea 
a principe.’ The last words seem distinctly to imply 
that the withdrawal was not a voluntary one, though 
not technically an exile. Now we know from Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. xii. 1.) that Mucianus had been at one 
period of his life the legate of Lycia and Pamphylia, 
which might well be described as a sequestered part 
of Asia Minor, and I believe it is to this quasi- 


10, 4. 
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banishment to an insignificant provincial government 
that Tacitus alludes. In that case the informal 
punishment of Mucianus by Claudius is exactly 
parallel to that of Otho by Nero. Mucianus had 
given offence probably, as Heraeus suggests, in con- 
nexion with Messalina and was ‘in secretum Asiae 
sepositus’: Otho had given offence in reference to 
Poppaea Sabina, and was ‘ sepositus per causam lega- 
tionis in Lusitaniam.’ Conf. Tac. Hist. i. 13 ‘mox 
suspectum in eadem Poppaea in provinciam Lusi- 
taniam specie legationis seposuit.’ It is needless to 
say that Asia is frequently used in the wider sense of 
Asia Minor. 
E. G. Harpy. 


* * 
* 


THE word status, evidently the origin of the French 
état and our state, has never, so far as I am aware, in 
Classical Latin the meaning of sfate in the sense of 
commonwealth, It seems however to bear this mean- 
ing in Ammianus Marcellinus (III. 8, 11) in the 
letter of Julian to Constantius, explaining his reasons 
for having assumed the title of Augustus, and defend- 
ing his course of action in so doing. 

‘Et conditionum aequitatem, quam propono, bona 
fide suscipito, cum animo disputans, haec stati 
Romano prodesse, nobisque qui caritate sanguinis, et 
fortunae superioris culmine sociamur.’ 

This seems to be the earliest use of the word in the 
sense of republic, which has now become one of its 
common meanings. It is remarkable that no notice 
has hitherto been taken of this. 

E. J. CHINNOCK. 


* * 
* 


THE ABOLITION OF THE DICTATORSHIP.—Merivale 
(History, 111. 93), Ramsay (Manual of Roman Anti- 
quities), and other English writers say that the 
dictatorship was abolished by Antony in 44 B.c,, and 
the statement has been copied into many schoolbooks. 
It is at the same time inaccurate. As Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht, 11. 685) points out, the dictatorship 
‘abolished,’ 1.6., forbidden for the future, in 44 was 
the extraordinary office held by Caesar, which is dis- 
tinct from the dictatorship of the Punic Wars. It is 
true Cicero says in the 1st Philippic that Antony 
abolished the dictatorship, but it merely suited his 
argument to identify the two offices which really 
agree only in title—and not entirely in that. As 
Mommsen shows, a dictatorship was not regarded as 
impossible in B.c, 22 (cf. Mommsen, Les gestae divi 
Aug., i. 31 = p. 23 of the second edition). 

F. HAVERFIELD 








CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


Epvucation in the United States falls roughly into 
four stages: that of elementary instruction or of the 
‘common schools’ ; the secondary (‘high schools,’ 
‘academies,’ etc.) ; the collegiate ; and the profes- 
sional or the university stage (in the strict sense of 
the latter word). For each of these stages, generally 
speaking, distinct institutions are provided, with 
clearly-drawn dividing lines. In the ‘common 
schools’ (‘ primary’ and ‘grammar,’ the latter being 
the continuation of the former) maintained by local 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


civil authorities at public expense, children are 
furnished with the rudiments of general education in 
English ; they usually leave these schools between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen. In the secondary edu- 
cation (the ‘academic education’ of the Congressional 
Directory) there are two distinct classes of institu- 
tions: the so-called ‘high schools,’ maintained by 
the local civil authorities, and the endowed ‘acade- 
mies,’ some of which, because of their relation to the 
colleges, are also known as ‘preparatory’ or ‘fitting’ 
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schools. The high schools commonly confine them- 
selves to an ‘ English’ education, and to the elements 
of the sciences, taking up the children at the close 
‘of their course at the common school. Occasionally, 
especially in the New England States and in the 
larger cities, the course is expanded so as to include 
optional instruction in elementary Latin (sometimes 
Greek), French, German, etc. Asa rule, however, 
the high schools do not regard the preparation of 
students for college as a part of their work. Most of 
those who have passed through the high school go 
out into active business life, or begin their professional 
studies at once without first ‘ going through’ college : 
their average age is between sixteen and eighteen. 
The hiatus commonly existing between the course of 
study at the high school and the standard required 
for admission to college is a serious weakness in our 
system: with the rapid development of the high 
schools, and the simultaneous decrease in the number 
of academies, it portends disaster to the colleges, and 
widens the breach between the popular and the higher 
education. Academies and other preparatory schools 
are of various kinds: the prevalent type, at least in 
New England, is that represented by the Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, of which I 
shall speak later on ; it comprises a flourishing classi- 
cal department, in which Latin, Greek, and elementary 
mathematics with a few other subjects (a little French 
or German, ete.) are taught, and a smaller English 
department, which, omitting Greek, offers a course 
of study substantially equivalent to that of the best 
high schools. The very successful Lawrenceville 
school in New Jersey, and St. Paul’s at Concord, 
New Hampshire, have some points of resemblance to 
the English schools (Eton, Rugby). Boys enter the 
preparatory school between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, and remain at school for three or four 
years ; those who complete the studies of the classical 
department commonly enter college. In most of the 
academies the course of study is rigidly prescribed for 
the first three years ; in the concluding, or ‘Senior’ 
year, choice is permitted between certain specified 
branches of study, according to the pupil’s selection 
of a college. 

The college is the especial seat of liberal education 
in the United States. In the typical northern colleges 
the course of study for the Bachelor's degree is divided 
into four years, known as the Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior years: the young men who enter 
college together and thus graduate together con- 
stitute a college class, which is designated by the 
year of the B.A. degree ; thus the present Sophomore 
class in the northern colleges is also the ‘ class of ’91.’ 
The number of weeks of required residence each year 
is on the average thirty-six or thirty-eight, and the 
number of college lectures and ‘recitations’ to be 
attended weekly, apart from prayers, at which at- 
tendance is not everywhere prescribed, averages from 
twelve to fifteen hours weekly. Instruction is almost 
wholly received in the college lecture-rooms from 
college teachers ; ‘ private coaches ’ are almost unheard 
of, except at the larger universities at the time of 
examinations. The four-year college course is as old 
as collegiate education in the United States, and the 
resulting ‘class’ organization is one of its most in- 
teresting features. It is to the graduate the source of 
his most pleasant recollections of college life. Some 
institutions, recently founded, have endeavoured to 
obliterate the ‘class’ lines, and encourage students 
to prepare for their degrees without reference to the 
‘class’ with which they entered college; men of 
more than average gifts or industry may thus obtain 
their B.A. in less than four years. But the majority 
of colleges make no such provision. There are, 


further, no distinctions in the Bachelor’s degree. 


that make necessary a longer period of residence for 
the more honourable degree, as in the case of the 
English Pass and Honour degrees. 

Within fifty years the American college has under- 
gone most important changes. These are well 
illustrated in the history of Harvard, our oldest and 
largest university. I shall therefore be pardoned for 
giving considerable space to the description of the 
development and present condition of this institution, 
as that of a type. In 1838, at Harvard College— 
with one-fifth as many undergraduates as to-day— 
an inflexible and uniform programme of studies was 
laid down forall the students : for entrance the candi- 
date was examined in the whole of Virgil and of Caesar, 
in Cicero’s Select Orations, in Adams’ Latin Grammar, 
and in the writing of Latin ; in Jacobs’ Greek Reader, 
the four Gospels of the Greek Testament, the Glou- 
cester Greek Grammar, and in writing Greek ; in 
Lacroix’s Arithmetic, Euler’s Algebra, and in the 
Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern. The 
course of instruction in college comprised : Freshman 
year—Xenophon’s Anabasis, Demosthenes and <Aes- 
chines on the Crown; Livy, Cicero’s Brutus ; 
Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Tytler’s His- 
tory. Sophomore year—Sophocles’ Oed. T., Oed. C., 
and Antigone, Euripides’ Alcestis ; Horace ; Analytic 
Geometry, Differential and Integral Calculus, Natural 
Philosophy ; Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic. Jwnior 
year—Homer’s lliad, twelve books; Cicero’s De Officiis 
and Juvenal; Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
Paley’s Evidences and Moral Philosophy, and Butler’s 
Analogy. Senior year—Natural Philosophy, Astro- 
nomy ; Locke on the Human Understanding ; Say’s 
Political Economy ; Story on the Constitution of the 
U.S. ; Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History ; lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Criticism, on Theology, 
Mineralogy, and Anatomy. Through the first three 
years there was further instruction in Greek and Latin 
Composition, and in Classical Antiquities ; in the 
three concluding years English Composition, Decla- 
mations, Themes and Forensics in appalling numbers, 
together with one Modern Language, formed with the 
above-named studies the main occupation of the 
students ; there were also occasional lectures on other 
subjects. This list indicates, with minor modifica- 
tions and the substitution of modern books, the best 
type of collegiate education prevalent in the United 
States until about ten years ago, and still to be found 
in some of the more conservative institutions. Har- 
vard herself, it should be added, as early as 1846 
greatly modified this curriculum by the extensive in- 
troduction of the elective principle in the Junior and 
Senior years. 

Of late three new types of the American college have 
come into existence, in addition to that of the older 
college with the fixed uniform curriculum, in which 
all the studies are prescribed for each student. These 
are, first, the colleges where there are practically no 
prescribed studies, the student being expected to 
select his own studies subject only to the condition 
that a definite number of courses must be chosen, and 
that the studies in a particular department are to be 
followed in a prescribed sequence (Harvard). The 
second type is that of colleges where the studies of 
the earlier years are prescribed, while towards the 
close of the student’s course a certain liberty of choice 
is granted (Yale, Princeton). The third type is where 
related courses of study are thrown into groups, one 
of which the student is to select once for all on enter- 
ing college, certain general subjects being usually 
prescribed for all of the groups in common (the under- 
graduate department of Johns Hopkins University). 
The present tendency in all the colleges is towards an 
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increase in the number of elective studies and in 
liberty of choice. The advocates of the elective sys- 
tem in its extreme form maintain that at the age 
when students enter American colleges, with the 
preparation demanded of them, a sounder intellectual 
and moral growth is promoted where the student is 
allowed to determine for himself his own future 
course of liberal study, alike in its general features 
and in its details, than where all this is done for him. 
They hold that the principle of ‘ protection ’ is inap- 
plicable in advanced liberal education, whatever may 
be its value in economics. With a healthy popular 
sentiment, the instinct for self-preservation in culture, 
of which Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us, will 
save and perpetuate the studies that are essentially 
fruitful and life-giving. Whatever view may be held 
as to the wisdom of unrestricted liberty of election, 
all are agreed that instruction under the new system 
has vastly improved, that the possession of liberty 
quickens the sense of responsibility, and that the 
pleasure and satisfaction-in teaching is greatly en- 
hanced by it. The elective system has not been tried 
long enough to furnish a basis for final judgment as 
to its effect on the relative popularity of university 
studies ; the experience of six years at Harvard (end- 
ing 1885), seems to show that History, Natural 
History, Political Economy, Philosophy, German, 
Greek, Latin, French, Chemistry, English, Fine Arts, 
Mathematics, Physics, Music, Italian, Spanish, 
Roman Law, Semitic Languages, Sanskrit and Zend, 
in the order given, are the favourite studies ; within 
this period the only subjects that showed a distinct 
increase in popularity are History and Political 
Economy ; Greek and Mathematics held their own 
with surprising consistency ; German, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry showed a considerable falling off. The 
tables of the next six years will doubtless show a dif- 
ferent state of affairs. The defects to be apprehended 
in the elective system, viewed ἃ priori, are a tendency 
to extreme specialization, to ill-advised and hetero- 
geneous choices, to the selection of the easiest courses: 
President Eliot of Harvard, who has examined and 
analyzed the choices of two large college classes, 
finds that such apprehensions are without ground 


except in the case of a very few persons. Encourage- 


ment to wise concentration of study is afforded by 
Honour courses in Classics, Mathematics, and other 
subjects, but the number of courses prescribed for 
Honours is so limited as not to impair the students’ 
liberty of pursuing also other lines of work. 

As regards the qualifications for admission, most of 
the New England colleges prescribe certain books 
and subjects known as the minimum requisitions or 
the ‘elementary studies ;’ to these minima some 
colleges add certain advanced studies known also as 
the maximum requirements, a choice from which is 
to be made by the candidate, and instruction is pro- 
vided in college in all the ‘advanced studies.’ This 
selection from among these advanced studies makes 
necessary a provision for elective studies at the pre- 
paratory schools. The ‘elementary studies’ at 
Harvard College are English (composition, involving 
the previous reading of several standard books) ; 
Greek (translation at sight of simple Attic prose, 
with elementary grammar questions) ; Latin (transla- 
tion at sight from prose with questions as above) ; 
German and French (translation at sight of ordinary 
prose in both languages) ; History, including Histori- 
cal Geography (either of Greece and Rome, or of 
England and the United States); Mathematics 
(Algebra through Quadratics and Plane Geometry) ; 
Physical Science (either elements of Astronomy and of 
Physics, or forty experiments performed at school in 
certain branches of Physics). The ‘advanced studies ’ 


comprise: Greek (translation at sight from Homer, 
or from Homer and Herodotus) ; Latin (translation 
at sight from Cicero and Virgil) ; Greek and Latin 
composition (translation of connected English narrative 
based, in Greek, on a prescribed portion of Xenophon, 
and, in Latin, on certain of the Lives of Nepos) ; 
German (considerable portions of five classical writers, 
with translation at sight and composition) ; French 
(as in German); Mathematics (Logarithms, Plane 
Trigonometry, and Solid Geometry ;—or elements of 
Mechanics and Analytic Geometry) ; Physics (labora- 
tory course); Chemistry (laboratory course). These 
elementary and advanced studies may be eombined 
in several different ways, the general result being 
that a young man may enter college without Greek, 
if he have Latin, or without Latin, if he have Greek ; 
but in either case difficult equivalents in Mathematics 
and Physical Science are prescribed which secure a 
high order of previous training. In fact the alterna- 
tive requisitions are offered by an extremely small 
percentage of candidates. In New England Harvard 
is the only college that admits to the B.A. course 
without Greek. In other colleges, somewhat more 
than the elementary studies are prescribed for admis- 
sion, with the occasional addition of one or two of 
the advanced studies. 

Admission to college may be either by examina- 
tion alone, as at Harvard and Yale, or a leaving cer- 
tificate may be required from some school ‘of high 
standing, stating that the candidate has completed 
the subjects prescribed for admission, as in the 
majority of New England colleges. When the system 
of admission on certificate was first adopted, only a 
few years ago, it was believed by some that it would 
raise the standard of the schools ; the system seems at 
present to be falling into disfavour, and many of the 
schoolmasters who hailed it with delight are now 
asking for its abolition. The spirit of independence 
that characterizes all our institutions, not to speak of 
the practical inconveniences in so large a country, 
makes it impossible for a college to exercise such a 
strict supervision over the preparatory schools as with 
safety to dispense with the entrance examinations. 
The attempt is made in Michigan, where there exists 
a state system of education, but the reports as to its 
success are by no means unanimous in its favour. 

Above the colleges in our American system stands 
the university stage of instruction, comprising not 
only the professional schools, but also the ‘ graduate’ 
department of the university : here men are trained 
for the several professions (law, medicine, divinity), 
or for skilled activity in advancing learning or science ; 
the several schools and the ‘graduate’ department 
have distinct faculties, and are conducted indepen- 
dently of each other. The courses of university or 
professional study extend commonly over at least 
three years, and lead to the higher degree: Ph.D. 
and M.D. in the ‘graduate’ and in the medical de- 
partments respectively ; B.D. and LL.B., in the 
divinity and law schools. Jn the more progressive 
institutions an intermediate degree of A.M. is given 
for a certain term of liberal study in the graduate 
department, or even in the professional schools. In 
some of the older colleges, however, the custom still 
holds of conferring it without examination, on the 
payment of a small fee, upon bachelors of three or 
more years’ standing. 

Each of the older universities has grown out of a 
single college, which still remains, in point of numbers, 
its most important element. (Out of the 1,899 stu- 
dents now in attendance at Harvard University, 1,180 
are in the College). ‘The college in the first in- 
stance was usually an institution founded for the 
training of ‘ministers of the gospel,’ and religious 
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traditions have ever been powerful in the older 
American colleges, as is seen, for example, in the 
custom of daily prayers or chapel; in fact, such 
traditions have brought into existence numerous col- 
leges which, though at their foundation of the nature 
of denominational institutions, have mostly lost their 
sectarian character. The growth of Harvard is an 
interesting illustration of the development of the 
American college. It was founded in 1636 as ‘a 
school or college,’ and it remained a college for nearly 
two centuries : in 1812 the Divinity School was es- 
tablished, in 1817 the Law School, in 1847 the 
Lawrence Scientific School. The ‘University now 
comprehends the following departments: Harvard 
College, the Divinity School, the Law School, the 
Lawrence Scientific School, the Medical School, the 
Dental School, the Bussey Institution, the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, the Graduate Department, the 
Library, the Observatory, the Botanic Garden and 
Herbarium, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology.’ 
These departments are all under the control of the 
Corporation, consisting of the President, five Fellows 
—elsewhere usually called trustees—and a Treasurer, 
and each is administered by its own faculty or board 
of instruction and management. The Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore—the best known of the 
newer universities—was founded in 1876, and at once 
began with a graduate department (non-professional, 
philosophical faculty), and with a small undergraduate 
department. It is the only university in the country 
where the graduate or university element is not dis- 
tinctly overshadowed by the undergraduate or college 
element. Its unique and signal success is due to 
the skilful development of the graduate side. 

There has been of late years a gradual rise in the 
average age of students coming to college: whereas 
fifty years ago this age was below seventeen, it is now 





close upon twenty. Professional schools have likewise 
improved and prolonged their courses of instruction, 
and a demand for skilled and accomplished teachers 
in the higher schools, academies, and colleges has led 
to the establishment of graduate courses of liberal 
study at the University. A consequence of these 
movements is that college graduates enter active pro- 
fessional life from three to five years older than was 
the case fifty or even thirty years ago, and on the 
average do not become self-supporting before the age 
of twenty-eight or thirty. The effect of this is to 
diminish proportionally the number of men who ‘go 
to college : young men prefer to omit the collegiate 
stage of education and to begin professional study 
without adequate preparation. Among the remedies 
which have been suggested that of the reduction of 
the college course from four to three years has met 
with some favour. 

Such is the environment of classical education in 
the United States, and such are the general con- 
ditions under which classical studies are here pur- 
sued, and classical scholars and teachers produced. 
We are now in a position to undertake a detailed 
examination of our subject, which it is hoped will be 
the more intelligible for the foregoing remarks. In 
subsequent letters I propose, in compliance with the 
Editor’s invitation, briefly to describe the discipline 
received in the classics by the vast number of youths 
who still make classical studies the basis of their 
education, and to point out the main features of our 
higher classical scholarship as shown in the special 
training received by our advanced teachers, and in 
the contributions made by American scholars to 
classical philology. 

J. H. Wricut. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

December 14, 1888. 





OBITUARY. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR PALEY. 


By Professor Paley’s death, which took 
place on Saturday, December 8th, at his 
residence in Boscombe, one of the ripest and 
most industrious classical scholars of our day 
has passed away, at the age of seventy-two. 
Many notices of his life and works have 
appeared in the Times, Atheneum, and 
other papers; and in Timbs’s Men of the 
Time a catalogue of his chief works, 
corrected by himself, is given, so that 
perhaps it is needless to repeat them in 
detail here. He was born in 1816, at 
his father’s rectory of Easingwold near 
York, the eldest of several still living 
brothers, grandson of the well-known author 
of the Evidences of Christianity. Thence he 
moved to Shrewsbury School, then under 
the rule of Dr. Butler (afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield), and thence in due time to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1838, not appearing as a 


candidate foe classical honours: for he had 


no fancy for mathematics, even to the extent 
demanded for obtaining a ‘junior optime,’ 
which was then required from all classical 
honour candidates. As he did not win any 
of the University scholarships, there really 
was no evidence in his earlier career of the 
eminence he was ere long to attain as a 
student of the classics. His M.A. degree 
was taken in 1842, and he resided at Cam- 
bridge, reading and taking pupils, for four 
ears. In 1846 he joined the church of 
Rome, left the University, and resided in 
Peterborough, Dover, and_ elsewhere for 
fourteen years, which he devoted (though 
never neglecting the Greek and Latin 
languages, which he loved so well) to the 
study of Gothic architecture, and also of 
natural science. He became ἃ skilful 
botanist, and spent some time in studying 
the habits of earthworms: in fact, if it had 
not been for the appearance of Darwin’s 
monograph on the subject, he might not 
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improbably have publisned the various notes 
he had made as to their habits, and their 
use in preparing the soil for the growth 
of plants. He was one of the original and 
most active members of the Cambridge 
Camden Society and edited (besides many 
contributions to the £cclesiologist and similar 
publications) notes on churches round Cam- 
bridge, and also those round Peterborough : 
remarks on the architecture of Peterborough 
Cathedral, a manual of Gothic moulding 
(which has gone through four editions) and 
other works. He published also a Flora of 
Peterborough, a Flora of Dover, and various 
minor papers in Botany. 

He returned to the University in 1860, on 
the partial removal of religious disability, 
and remained there for fourteen years, 
practising as a tutor in the classics, with 
marked success. He was a most conscien- 
tious and careful teacher. In 1874 he was 
appointed Professor of Classical Literature 
in the Roman Catholic college at Kensington, 
and soon afterwards Classical Examiner to 
the University of London. 

Numerous editions of classical authors, 
both Greek and Latin, in the Bibliotheca 
Classica and separately, attest his industry, 
and, latterly, the accuracy of his scholarship. 
The first author which he took in hand was 
Aeschylus, publishing the plays separately 
with Latin notes. These were afterwards 
issued in one volume, and later in the 
Libliotheca Classica with English notes. It 
is no treason to his memory to say that in 
the later editions his riper scholarship 
removed various blemishes which had 
marred his earlier work: he was himself 
fully conscious that we all must be learners 
to the end of our lives. However the early 
practice of composition in the Latin and 
Greek tongues secured him against the 
error of treating passages as if the order 
of the words had little or no significance, 
and the meaning of the text could be 
arrived at, after the fashion of some modern 
editors, by transposition of words, as one 
might deal with the pieces in a Chinese 
puzzle. 

Besides the Aeschylus, he brought out 
editions of Sophocles, Kuripides, three plays 
of Aristophanes, Hesiod, Theocritus, the 
Iliad, some private orations of Demosthenes, 
Ovid’s Fasti, Propertius and some epigrams 
of Martial. He also published various 
English translations, one of the Fifth Book 
of Propertius in verse, portions of Plato 
and Aristotle, and, quite recently, the 
Gospel of St. John, and some witty frag- 
ments of the comic poets of Athens, in 
NO. XXI. VOL, III. 


English verse, very clever, accurate, and 
amusing. At an earlier period he issued 
two volumes of extracts from the Greek 
prose writers under the title ‘Greek Wit.’ 
Many of the above have passed through 
several editions. Various articles also in 
the Hdinburgh and other reviews, in the 
Journal of Philology and other serials, are 
due to his fluent pen. 

Notwithstanding all this industry, he was 
strangely indifferent to the study of modern 
tongues. He did not know a word of 
German, a singular thing for a student of 
the classics. Still his varied knowledge, 
quiet humour, and wide charity made him 
a delightful companion ; it was impossible 
to be in his society without realising the 
charm of his conversation, and often gaining 
valuable information and unexpected light 
on difficult questions. 

His views on the subject of the authorship 
of the poems which bear the name of Homer 
are well known. In sundry publications, as 
well as in the preface to his edition of the 
Iliad, he pointed out that the various legends 
connected with the story of the fall of Troy, 
which form the theme of many dramas of 
the Greek tragedies, are not to be found in 
the Lliad or Odyssey as we now have them, 
but are in fact embodied in the poem 
ascribed to Quintus of Smyrna, who is com- 
monly supposed to have derived his materials 
from the Greek poets Arctinus and Lesches. 
Paley argues that we have in these books 
the substance of the so-called κύκλος or round 
of legends clustering about the story of the 
siege of Troy : that this mass of semi-mythic 
tales formed really the Homer of the tragic 
poets, while our Jiiad and Odyssey appear 
first distinctly in Plato’s quotations—and 
were, in the Professor’s view, themselves 
modelled out of the general stock of traditions, 
either in or not much before the age of 
Pericles : the language itself being no true 
ancient dialect, but artificial in its colour of 
antiquity, and full of comparatively modern 
phraseology. His views have found more 
acceptance in Germany than in England : it 
cannot be denied that he makes out a strong 
case, though it is hard to believe that a 
poet (or poets) of such transcendent genius 
as to give to each of the two poems their 
consistent unity and marvellous power and 
beauty should have arisen in Athens in the 
fifth century B.c., at such a brilliant epoch 
of literature, and left no trace of himself or 
his name for later generations. However, 
Paley himself never wavered in his convic- 
tions on this point. 

Anotherfavourite subject of discussion with 
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him was the unfair estimate usually formed of 
Euripides: he was fond of dwelling on his 
singular mastery of language and skill in 
argument, as well as his knowledge of human 
nature, though some perhaps will think 
that this is rather in regard of its frailty 
and weakness than of its nobler gifts. He 
was indignant also at the charge brought 
against Euripides of being a woman-hater, 
pleading that Alcestis was one of the noblest 
figures on the Greek stage, and that quite 
as many virtuous as vicious heroines were 
depicted in the extant plays of this 
dramatist. 

Dr. Paley continued to the close of his life 
in the communion of the Church of Rome, and 
was buried with her rites in the churchyard 
of St. Clement’s in Boscombe, a sort of 
suburb of Bournemouth, where the last 
seven years of his life had been spent. Still 
his loyalty to his adopted Church was not 
inconsistent with a spirit of the most free 
speculation, for he allowed no barriers to 
interfere with the search for truth. He was 
persuaded that no delusions, however time- 
honoured or approved, would avail to help a 
man in the last resort. 

By Dr. Paley’s death a gap is left in the 
ranks of living English scholars which 
there is no one exactly fitted to fill. Those 
who have enjoyed the privilege of intimacy 
with him now feel keenly the loss of a 
friend of singularly clear and candid mind, 
always ready to welcome ‘any additions to 
his stock of knowledge, ready to listen to 
any argument temperately urged, and if he 
could not assent, to give reasons for his own 
view. The members of his own family 
know best the unvarying kindness and 


unselfishness which prompted his every word 
and act in the social circle, but even friends 
who only were able to visit him occasionally 
could see something of the rare beauty of 
his character. No one who has known any- 
thing of him in social converse could fail to 
recognise in him an earnest seeker after 
truth, a gentle and loving nature, ever con- 
siderate towards others, and anxious to help 
them in all ways to the utmost of his power : 
as well as a mind stored with the most 
various and interesting knowledge, always 
at the service of his friends, but never forced 
upon them, worn, as has been well said of 
another pure soul, lightly, and like a flower. 


CAB: 


Tue Rev. Thomas Field, late fellow of St. John’s 
College, and one of Mr. Paley’s younger contempor- 
aries at Cambridge, writes as follows from Bigby 
Rectory, near Brigg, in Lincolnshire: ‘ Being at 
Madeira in November, 1852, I went round by the 
north side of the island and spent a night or two at 
Santa Anna, a house kept then by a Portuguese 
doctor. I there found and copied from out of the 
Visitors’ book the following poématia, written by 
Paley’s own hand not very long before.’ 


> a , / cos 
ἐνταυθοῖ νούσῳ τετριμμένος ἤν τις ὅδίτης 
ἔλθῃ, ἢ στυγερῷ πένθεϊ τηκόμενος, 
a 3) Re At > / V2 X > / 
τῶνδ᾽ ὑγιὴς ἐπάνεισι καὶ ἀρτιμελὴς ἀπὸ χώρων, 
καὶ νόον ἐϊς δακρύων τρέψει ἐς εὐπαθίην, 
ὧδε γὰρ αἰὲν ἔχεις ἔαρος πολυανθέος ὥρην, 
ὧδε πιὼν ζήσεις αἰθέρα λαμπρότατον. 


Venimus hue, vernos cum spirans blanda per agros 
Panderet aura tuas, insula dives, opes : 

Venimus—et scopulos requievimus inter et wmbras, 
Egimus et laetos non sine sole dies. 

O fortunatos, queis sors hic degere vitam, 
Inque tuo, felix terra, jacere sinu. 

Hie praesens Deus est, loquitur Natura ; jugorum 
Culmina respondent, hic manifestus adest. 


iW. eae ke 





ERNST VON 


Tue death of Professor von Leutsch which, it will 
be remembered, occurred in the summer of 1887, has 
caused the Philologischer Anzciger to be discontinued. 
The last number, which completes Vol. xvii., appro- 
priately ends with a monograph on the venerable 
scholar from the pen of Dr. Max Schneidewin, his 
successor in the editorship of the Philologus, and 
son of Professor F. W. Schneidewin, the founder of 
that periodical. The following is an abstract :— 

Ernst Ludwig von Leutsch was born on August 16, 
1808, at Frankfort-on-Main, where his father was at 
that time Saxon ambassador. After removing to 
Dresden and thence to Leipzig, his father settled 
finally at Celle as member of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal (Oberappellationsgerichtsrath) under the 
Hanoverian government. 

E. v. Leutsch entered in his nineteenth year at the 
University of Gottingen, where he studied under 


LEUTSCH. 


Mitscherlich, Pissen, and Otfried Miiller, while 
among his friends as fellow-students were numbered 
L. Ahrens, C. L. Grotefend, F. W. Schneidewin and 
A. Geffers, a special bond of union being the ‘philo- 
logische Gesellschaft’ they formed among themselves. 
In this the discussions were held in Latin: the 
favourite subjects were the Cyclic and Hesiodic 
fragments, whence the thesis—Thebaidos Cyclicae 
Reliquiae—on which Leutsch graduated (1830). The 
following session saw Leutsch at Berlin where he 
studied under A. Bickh. In 1831 he returned to 
Gottingen as privatdocent. His breadth of study is 
shown by his propounding and upholding no fewer 
than sixty theses, on July 6, 1833, for the post of 
‘assessor’ to the classical faculty. He became extra- 
ordinary professor, May 2, 1837, and regular pro- 
fessor, with F. W. Schneidewin, in 1842, on the 
demand of K. F. Hermann, who before accepting a 
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professorship at Gottingen stipulated that Leutsch 
and Schneidewin should receive a similar honour. 
During the long vacation of 1842, the two colleagues 
visited Avranche, in Normandy, to collate a MS. of 
Cicero’s Orator and De Oratore. The fruits of this 
expedition did not appear till 1857 (in Philol. vol. 
xi.) after Schneidewin’s death (1856). The rest of 
his life presents few incidents. In his latter years 
his eyes were severely affected and he had to undergo 
three operations ; the last in March 1887, only four 
months before his death. His death, on July 28, 
1887, was sudden in the extreme: a first stroke of 
paralysis was followed in less than half an hour by 
a second and fatal one. 

The work of his life lay in his academic duties. 
The extensive range of subjects covered by his lectures, 
is remarkable. Pindar, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Livy, and Tacitus (Histories), were his favourite 
subjects, but he also lectured on the Elegiac poets, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Theophrastus, Cicero, Horace, 
Catullus, Propertius, and Saliust. The length of his 
introductory remarks and the frequency of his digres- 
sions made it impossible for any but the shorter 
subjects to reach completion. His published works 
are insignificant beside his professorial labours, but 
include the following :—Grundriss zw vorlesungen 
iiber metrik (1841), Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Graecorum (1839, 1851), Ovidius in Ersch and 


Griiber’s Encyclopaedia (1836), and Indices Scholarum 
(six on Pindar) (1859—1869), and further, contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, especially of course the 
Philologus. 

The editorship of this, and of its supplement the 
Philologischer Anzeiger, formed no slight part of his 
work. He became editor of the Philologus in 1856 
on the death of Prof. Schneidewin. The Philole- 
gischer Anzeiger he himself originated in 1868, 
despite the labour involved by the mass of material 
which the high reputation of the older periodical 
brought upon him. The merits of these two publica- 
tions are sufficiently proved by the number of similar 
enterprises which have since been started. 

Truthful and ingenuous, his popularity suffered 
from the candid criticism which he never spared the 
students with whom he came in contact. His 
religious principles were deep and fervent : his bodily 
health he preserved carefully, walking and swimming 
being his regular exercise. A source of great enjoy- 
ment lay in his garden, which he aimed at making 
a practical illustration of classical botany. He left 
a classical library which for extent and completeness 
could not be equalled among the private libraries of 
Germany. ‘A true example of German erudition, 
and a mind wedded to knowledge, have departed in 
Ernst von Leutsch,’ 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés Grecs et 
Romains. Voyage Archéologique en 
Gréce et en Asie Mineure de M. PHILIPPE 
Le Bas. Planches commentées par 
Satomon Rernacu. Paris. F. Didot et 
Cie. 1888. 


SreLpom has any single person undertaken 
such a gigantic task as M. Reinach begins 
with this admirable volume, and in the 
present state of classical study it would not 
be easy to suggest any scheme that would 
be mere widely useful. A corpus of the 
remains of ancient art, engraved in the 
excellent style of this specimen volume, and 
published at a moderate price! Such a 
series of volumes will open the path of study 
and research to many scholars in many 
departments from which they are at present 
practically debarred by the exorbitant price 
of the necessary books. There are a few dozen 
fundamental and indispensable archaeological 
works of great size and vast price, without 
which independent investigation in numerous 
subjects of art, antiquities, and literature in 
the style demanded by modern requirements 
is absolutely impossible ; and I do not know 
that there is any place in Great Britain 
besides London, Oxford, and Cambridge 
where general access can be had to them. 
Even those who spend their lives within 


easy reach of such works as the Monument 
Inediti and the great collections of vase- 
paintings and reliefs, but who are unable to 
possess private copies of them, have often 
to waste much time in hunting up the copies 
in a public library ; but still they are lucky 
in comparison with those who never have 
access to them at all except during occasional 
visits to one of the three scholars’ libraries 
of Britain. It is the exception to find a 
page of a book on a subject either archaeo- 
logical or lying on the border-land between 
literature and art, in which some monument 
published in the Monwmenti Inediti is not 
touched on : one ought to have the illustration 
at hand at the moment, but is obliged to 
put off till the next day or the next month 
or the next year. M. Reinach quotes the 
saying of Gerhard: ‘He who has seen one 
monument, has seen nothing: he who has 
seen a thousand of them, has seen one.’ It 
is however almost equally true that you 
must see the same monument a thousand 
times: you must not merely see it once a 
year in a hurried vacation excursion, but 
you must also have a representation of it 
constantly beside you to study and examine 
in every mood and state of feeling, and 
especially when you are under the immediate 
influence of some luminous idea which has 
just occurred spontaneously or by suggestion 
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to your mind. M. Reinach as editor and 
Messrs. Firmin Didot et Ci® as publishers 
propose to bring the great archaeological 
books within the reach both of every pro- 
vincial library and of an enormously wider 
circle of private buyers; and we can only 
add the hope that the sale of the first 
volumes may be such as to encourage the 
editor and publishers to carry out the project 
rapidly. The Monumenti Inediti, the plates 
of the Annali dell Instituto, and that almost 
inaccessible work, Antiquités du Bosphore 
Cimmérien, are promised among the first: 
may we add a hope for the equally inac- 
cessible plates of the Comptes Rendus of 
St. Petersburg. The right of reproducing 
the first of these has been already granted, 
and would probably be granted in other 
cases also. 

M. Reinach explains clearly his reasons 
for adopting this bibliographical method of 
republication. We think there can be no 
doubt that he is right. Continuity in the 
method of reference is quite necessary : 
everybody refers to the volumes of the 
Monumenti for any monument which has 
been published there, and it is hopeless to 
supersede this by any less clumsy method. 
We want the republished volumes at our 
hand in reading the books which have been 
already published, and which use the con- 
ventional way of reference, and moreover 
all those who already possess or enjoy ready 
access to the folios of the Monwmenti will 
continue to make their references to them. 
Any more ambitious scheme of reforming 
the methods of reference would be fore- 
doomed to failure. 

M. Reinach promises also to replace the 
previous drawings, in case of inexactness, 
by new drawings, and to accompany the 
plates with commentaires trés sobres, in 
which the long original articles that dis- 
cussed the plates will be summarized, any 
doubts which arise as to the genuineness of 
the monuments will be stated, and all 
restorations will be indicated. We hope 
that the desire to carry out this part too 
thoroughly may not unduly retard the com- 
pletion of a design which, if executed 
promptly, promises to be of incalculable 
usefulness to ancient scholarship and 
research, 

No one will blame the patriotic feeling 
which makes M. Reinach open the series with 
the work of a fellow-countryman, Philippe 
Le Bas, whose early death has left his great 
Voyage Archéologique a torso, subsequently 
only half finished by other hands. The 
plates intended for this book were published 


only in part; many, which were never 
actually put in sale, were prepared and are 
here reproduced. Copies of the numerous folios 
of which the original work is composed are 
rare, and frequently fall short of the total 
amount that was actually published. There 
can be no doubt that the republication is an 
important service to archaeology, as well as 
a pious duty to an excellent traveller who 
fully deserved the high reputation he enjoys ; 
though perhaps the volume cannot equal 
the importance of one which, as we may 
hope, will contain several volumes of the 
Monumenti Inediti. Maty of the plates are 
of great importance and interest, and they 
are accompanied by a commentary containing 
a wonderfully rich series of references to 
the authorities who have treated the subject 
of the plates. This wealth of knowledge 
and of reference is one of the remarkable 
features in all M. Reinach’s work, and I 
think that any one who examines critically 
a few of the paragraphs in this commentary 
will convince himself that the references 
represent the result of much genuine work, 
and are decidedly richer than anything of 
the same kind that has been done before. 
Many of these paragraphs must have cost 
the writer a great deal of independent 
research even to identify the subject. I 
have gone over those which relate to Asia 
Minor, and may add here the few corrections 
which I have to make. In Mon. Figurés, 
pl. 134, figs. 4 and 6, which come from 
Ameth and Assarlar, should not be classed 
along with figs. 1, 3 and 5, which belong to 
Hadriani, but with the monument of pl. 1351, 
which belongs to Erigueuz. Assarlar and 
Ameth are villages a little further up the 
river than Erigueuz, and both are even 
further away than Erigueuz is from Hadriani. 
The remains of Erigueuz (1.6. Egri Geuz 
‘Squint Eye’), Ameth, and Assarlar belong 
to the Phrygian city of Tiberiopolis (see my 
Cities and Bishoprics, § CII.). 

In Mon. Fig., pl. 130 11., M. Reinach is at 
a loss to explain the occurrence of a relief 
representing a woman alone on the tomb of 
a man. The fact is that these Phrygian 
and Bithynian reliefs were not made to 
order, but were kept in stock by the stone- 
masons, and it is not rare to find an utter 
want of correspondence between the epitaph 
and the sculpture, owing to the carelessness 
or ignorance of the surviving relatives. 

In Mon. Fig., pl. 137, Gueulde is confused 
with Goerdis (or, approximating nearer to 
the modern pronunciation, Giordiz), the site 
of the ancient Julia Gordus. Gueulde is a 
village near Koula, and close to Sandal, the 
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latter of which preserves the name of the 
ancient Lydian bishopric Satala on the 
Hermus. In his remarks on the preceding 
plate, 136, M. Reinach follows the current 
identification of Koula with the ancient 
Koloe. The stele with the name Koloe was 
brought to Koula from a great distance: 
Koula is a purely modern city with a good 
Turkish name, by which it is known to the 
late Byzantine writers. It is situated in 
the territory of the ancient Satala (see my 
Cities and Bishoprics, § CVII.). 

The volume before us contains 309 plates, 
many of which are of double size. They 
represent subjects of all kinds, sculptural, 
architectural, views and plans. Of many of 
these subjects representations are to be found 
only in the pages of Lebas. The plans of 
such places as Erythrae and Gythion have a 
special importance, as they were made before 
the extension of the modern towns began to 
obliterate or modify some of the features. 
More than 200 of the plates belong to 
Greece and the islands ; the rest belong to 
Asia Minor and chiefly to the coast-lands. 

Personally I have so much to gain from a 
speedy continuation of the series that [ 
might suspect myself of selfishness in 
recommending it very strongly, but the 
same reasons which will make the volumes 
so useful to me equally apply to a thousand 
other students, who will find that it places 
within their reach departments of study 
which are new absolutely closed to them. 

W. M. Ramsay. 





THE STAGE IN THE GREEK THEATRE. 


In Dr. Hager’s article on A. Miiller’s 
Gr. Bihnenalterthiimer in the Review for 
December 1887 there is a notice of Dorpfeld’s 
communication on the results of his work at 
the Dionysiac theatre. Prof. Jebb adds an 
appendix in which he mentions some cases in 
which these conclusions are corroborated by 
literary evidence. It is to be hoped we may 
have at some time a more complete collection 
of the evidence contributed by the dramas 
themselves. The architectural facts, as 
elucidated by Dorpfeld, promise to demolish 
much in the traditional views on the Greek 
theatre : what is now wanted is a knowledge 
of the degree to which his explanation 
agrees with the dramatic situation as we 
know them in the extant plays. 

The points which Dérpfeld regards as 
established by the recent excavations at 
Athens and Epidaurus are the following :— 

1. The orchestra was originally a complete 


circle: at Epidaurus the stone bounding- 
ring which defined it still exists complete. 

2. The only building, or raised masonry 
of any kind, in the space usually assumed 
for the stage in the Dionysiac theatre is 
the back wall, with projecting towers at 
either end, that served to carry the movable 
scenery. This wall is at a distance of 
sixteen feet from the circumference of the 
orchestra. In this narrow space, reduced 
still further by the scenery, must have stood 
the ‘ stage.’ 

In the second century B.c. the movable 
scenery in the theatres both of Athens and 
Epidaurus was replaced by an Ionic fagade, 
all the background that was needed for the 
street scenes of later comedy. ‘The facade 
was built in front of the wall mentioned 
above, at a still nearer distance (four feet) 
from the orchestra. 

3. There was only one door in the back 
wall, at exactly the level of the floor of the 
orchestra ; an actor entering through it 
stepped immediately into the orchestra. 

4, The remains of a raised stage are in 
no case earlier than Roman times (Nero 1) ; 
the stage of Phaedrus, in fact, so familiar a 
feature in the views of the Dionysiac theatre, 
is as late as the third century, A.D. 

Theconclusion, which he bases on this archi- 
tectural evidence are: (1) the action took place 
not on a raised stage, but in a part of the 
orchestra. (2) the πάροδοι served for the 
entrance alike of the public into the theatre, 
and of the chorus and actors represented as 
coming from a distance into the orchestra. 

Scholars who are neither architects nor 
able themselves to visit the excavated 
theatres must be largely guided by the 
literary evidence. It is worth noticing that 
there is no word in classical Greek distinctly 
denoting ‘stage.’ σκηνὴ is originally the 
tent, afterwards the building into which an 
actor retired ; in all cases in which the word 
occurs it can be probably explained without 
requiring the assumption of a raised stage 
in a permanent building: λογεῖον is not 
earlier than Roman times: of ὀκρίβας the 
meaning is too uncertain to be of use in the 
argument: it undoubtedly denoted some- 
thing raised, but more than that we cannot 
say. It is not of course contended that 
there was no raised place from which an 
actor could speak: instances of that are 
common enough, the Pnyx in the Anights 
(149, 751) the house of Euripides in the 
Acharnians (409), but these are scenery, not 
stage. 

To the passage in the Oed. Col. referred 
to by Prof. Jebb [would add from the same 
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play the entrance of Ismene. She enters 
riding (313), attended by one servant. On 
the old theory she either rides on to the 
narrow space that is left for the stage, in 
which the fourteen lines (310—3823) during 
which Antigone speculates whether the 
figure in the distance is her sister lose all 
their point, or, after dismounting, she 
mounts, coram populo, the steps connecting 
the orchestra with the stage. On Dorpteld’s 
theory the situation is perfectly simple ; she 
enters as an actor coming from Boeotia 
would do through the πάροδος, she meets her 
father and sister in the orchestra, where 
Antigone is standing when, later in the 
play, she is dragged off, as Prof. J ebb points 
out, through the πάροδος by Kreon’s servants. 
In many plays it is clear that actors and 
chorus must have been within arm’s length 
of one another. In the Acharnians, for 
instance, Dicaeopolis retires through the 
door in the back scenes (εἰσιὼν, 1. 202) and 
returns, 1. 241, and at 1. 281 he is within 
striking distance of the chorus, near enough 
at least to make him fear for the safety of 
his pots (284). Similarly in the Frogs, 
Dionysus’ appeal to his priest (297) is rather 
pointless if there is an orchestra sixty feet 
in diameter separating them. 

One of the clearest cases is from the 
Agamemnon. We talk of Greek tragedy 
as ‘statuesque,’ and are too ready to deny 
it any of our own taste for scenic pageantry. 
Agamemnon returns as a conqueror in his 
chariot with Cassandra beside him. He 
would have made but a sorry entrance had 
he come directly on to the ‘stage.’ It is 
quite different if he entered through the 
πάροδος with his train of soldiers and 
captives. The lines of anapaests, 782—809, 
are the natural metre for the movement of 
the chorus as it meets and makes way for 
the great procession sweeping round the 
orchestra till it reaches the front of the 
palace. Then follows the dialogue with 
Clytemnestra and at last he descends from 
his car and walks over the purple carpet to 
the palace, but there is nothing whatever to 
suggest that there were stairs to mount 
or a stage to cross to reach it. 


J. S. Furey. 








Acquisitions oF BririsH MUSEUM. 


1. a. Hand-made vase of very archaic pottery 
nearly cylindrical in form, Mt. 7$in. Round the 
neck is moulded a collar on which are three loops for 
suspension. On the body are two pinched-out rudi- 
mentary handles, ornamented on the upper surface 
with incised cross-hatching. From a tomb in 
Antiparos. 


b. Three fragments of obsidian knives from the 
island of Sirina, (see C. &. ante., p. 329). 

2. a. A bronze cylindrical object which has probably 
formed the knob at the end of a staff. 

b. A vase of red clay with wavy decorations in 
black. 

Both from Mr. G. Dennis’ excavations at the 
tumuli Bintepe near Sardes (see C. A. ante., p. 
329). 

3. Plasma intaglio, contest of Herakles and 
Acheloos, in the presence of Deianeira: Herakles in 
the lionskin swings his club against a bearded, man- 
faced bull which seems to fall forward; Deianeira 
stands in the foreground beside Acheloos, with both 
arms raised. Mr. Murray remarks ‘this attitude 
answers to the phrase ἐκπεπληγμένη φόβῳ with 
which she describes herself in the Zrachiniae of 
Sophocles, v. 19. The same subject is mentioned as 
having been sculptured on the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklae (Pausanias III, 18, 15), the date of which 
falls in the first half of the sixth century B.c. To 
that date also may be assigned this gem. It has 
been published in King’s Antique Gems 11, pl. 34, fig. 
3, and is a most interesting example of archaic gem- 
engraving. The stone, a plasma, is extremely rare in 
early art. The cable border would indicate that the 
gem was originally in the form of a scarab, the back 
having been cut in subsequent times.’ 

4. Onyx Cameo, representing a bust of Caracalla, 
found near Verona. The back has been left in the 
rough, showing the method of cutting. 

5. Bronze mirror case, found some years ago in 
Corinth: on the outside of the case is attached a 
relief representing an Eros with two girls, a group 
which Mr. Murray thinks may be that of Eros 
assisting Phaedra to unveil herself, to the horror of 
her nurse. The scene would thus correspond with 
the interview between Phaedra and the nurse as given 
in the Hippolytos of Euripides, the actual moment 
being that (v. 352) when the nurse discovers that it 
is Hippolytos whom Phaedra loves. As on the bronze 
the figure beside Phaedra is more youthful in appear- 
ance than would be expected in the nurse, she may 
perhaps represent one of the chorus of women who 
were equally amazed at this discovery. 

On the inside of the mirror case is incised a very 
beautiful design of a nymph seated on a bench and 
playing with Pan at a game resembling the Italian 
morra: an Eros is beside the nymph. ‘The bench on 
which she sits may be supposed to be a fountain, as 
the presence of a swan under it would suggest. The 
meeting of Pan and a nymph at a fountain would 
also be consistent with Greek mythology.’ 

6. Marble head of Tiberius, life size, from Rome : 
an excellent example of Roman portraiture. 

6. A series of twenty-one moulds for terra-cottas, 
from Tarentum. 

ARRANGEMENT. 


The galleries of antiquities are undergoing a series 
of changes which it is hoped will enhance the interest 
of the collections and give improved facilities for 
study. On the upper floor, the new Terra-cotta room 
is now completed, and the First Bronze Room is being 
converted into a Fourth Vase Room, so that the 
collection of painted vases will now be exhibited in 
an unbroken series. In the old Fourth Vase Room, 
which from its shape is well suited toa miscellaneous 
collection, will be arranged the miscellaneous objects 
in bronze other than those of a purely artistic char- 
acter, such as armour, utensils, cistae, &c. : as well as 
other collections of a miscellaneous character such as 
ambers and ivories. The principal collection will be 
Etruscan, and the room will in future be known as 
the ‘ Etruscan Saloon.’ 
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On the lower floor, the Elgin Room has now been 
almost cleared of everything which does not belong 
to the special period of and following the Parthenon ; 
and by the rearrangement of the Pediments a large 
portion of the frieze is now seen from a better point 
of view. The Archaic Room has likewise been 
weeded, and the Branchidae figures are now grouped 
at the west end, as a dromos between the two adjacent 
saloons: while in the Third Graeco-Roman Saloon a 
corner has been made for archaistic sculpture. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT 
ATHENS.—The seventh year of the American School 
at Athens opened on October 1st in the new building, 
which is for the first time the home of the School, 
although the books of the library had been there for 
several months, and some of the students had their 
quarters there for a few weeks in the spring. 

Dr. Waldstein had accepted the invitation to be- 
come Director of the School, on condition that the 
fund for its permanent endowment should be secured 
by August Ist, 1888. This condition was not ful- 
filled, and the School loses the advantage of his 
constant presence and oversight. He consents, how- 
ever, to direct and advise in the conduct of the 
School so far as his English engagements permit, 
spending some weeks in Athens during the winter, 
and expecting to go to Greece again in the spring. 
This arrangement is a compromise and only tem- 
porary. The friends of the School are confident that 
the permanent fund will be secured before the begin- 
ning of another year. 

The details of the work of the School for this year 
are in the hands of the Annual Director, Professor 
Frank B. Tarbell, who was for eleven years instructor 
in Greek in Yale College, and is admirably fitted for 
his duties. 

Six students are enrolled as members of the School 
this year. Two of these spent last year also in Greece 
—Mr. Carl D. Buck of Yale College, the fortunate 
leader of the excavations at Icaria last winter, and 
Mr. D. Quinn of St. Mary’s College. Two of the 
new members of the School are young ladies, 
graduates of Wellesley College—Miss Norcross and 
Miss Slater. 





Histoire de la Céramique Grecquwe, par OLIVIER 
Rayer et Maxime CoLuicNnon. Pp. xvii + 417. 


Paris, 1888. 


Tus work, with its fine paper, large margins, and 
wide-spaced type, is evidently intended rather for 
the dilettante and general reader than the student. 

The bulk of the text is by M. Rayet, but his sad 
death in February, 1887, left it incomplete. The 
plan adopted is to give a general sketch of the 
political and social forces at work during the different 
periods into which he divided vase-painting and, this 
done, to describe in graceful terms a few picked vases 
illustratine the characteristics of each period. 

M. Collignon has left the text unaltered and has 
added a preface and chapters on the Corinthian pinakes, 
the vases in relief, South Italian pottery, moulded 
and enamelled ware and architectural terra-cottas, It 
is however in many ways a pity that he did not see 
fit to annotate if not revise the earlier chapters, for 
since Furtwiingler and Loeschcke’s work has come 
out and since this year’s discoveries on the Acropolis, 
they are quite out of date. 

The illustrations are numerous and include sixteen 
coloured plates. The vases illustrated are for the 
most part already known, and seem to have been 


selected somewhat at random ; the red-figured being, 
for instance, very scantily represented in comparison 
with the earlier and later. The reproductions look 
pretty, but are far from being stylistically satisfactory, 
and the majority are reduced copies of illustrations 
already published. 

Such shortcomings however are not likely to be a 
drawback to the general reader, who will find that the 
work makes no demands for a special knowledge of art, 
archaeology, or mythology, and that it is written in 
an easy and graceful style. Indeed, if we mistake 
not, it is in these respects the only book of its 
kind. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Revue Archéologique. July—August, 1888. Paris. 


2. de Vaux: an account of the excavations by the 
Dominicans at Jerusalem: they found a group of 
tombs probably of early date, and remains probably 
of the basilica built by Eudoxia in honour of St. 
Stephen : two plates, four cuts. 3. de Jubainville : 
Herodotus puts the source of the Danube in the 
Pyrenees, because he disbelieved the existence of 
Hyperboreans and the Rhipaean mountains. 5. Maitre : 
resemblance between certain bronze swords and the 
swordfish: cut and plate. 6. Le Blant: ancient 
ideas of the power and charms that lay in the hair of 
awoman. 7. Cumont: cult of Mithras at Edessa : 
Aziz and Monimos = Phosphorus and Hesperos, and 
the ‘Helios’ of Jamblichus = Mithras. 

Reviews : Rayet’s ‘ Céramique.’ 

C8: 
Paris. 


The same. September—October, 1888. 


1. d’Arbois de Jubainville: the use of bracelets, 
etc., as purchase money in ancient Iveland: the in- 
troduction of the balance came probably from the 
Romans in Britain. 2. Cumont: the taurobolium, 
usually referred to the cult of Cybele, is really con- 
nected with Anahita. 8. Lebégue: notes on certain 
Latin inscriptions of the Narbonne district. 4. Mowat : 
the sculptor of the Cherchell statue (ante. x. p. 370) 
is not Myrisus, but Myrismus. 5. de la Blanchere : 
the inscriptions of Djebel Toumiat. 6. Delattre, 
excavation of a Roman cemetery at Carthage : in this 
necropolis (second cent. A.D.) a curious method of 
burial occurs ; the ashes within the cippus are placed 
in a pierced urn, which communicates with the out- 
side by means of a sloping channel : down this chan- 
nel the offerings to the manes, or other ashes, were 
poured. One body was buried in plaster. Among other 
objects, about forty leaden dirae and 289 epitaphs 
were found : forty-seven epitaphs are here given, fifty 
marks on lamps, marks on pottery and bricks, a short 
note of coins, and a specimen of a leaden dira: five 
cuts. 7. Deloche: seals and rings of the Merovin- 
gian period, continued. 9. Monceaux : annals of the 
Thessalian league, continued : considers (i) the pro- 
tectorate of Philip 11; (ii) Thessaly under the 
strategia of the kings of Macedon. 10. de Lessert ; 
the formula translata de sordentibus locis (Cherchell) 
refers to statues removed from pagan temples after 
the triumph of Christianity ; those which were still 
objects of cult were deposited at Cherchell sub officio. 
11. Tannery: on abbreviations in Greek MSS. 12. 
Reinach’s Chronique d’Orient : principally an account 
by Ramsay of his last journey in Asia Minor. 

Reviews : Fontenay’s ‘ Bijoux Anciens’: Tischler’s 
Ostpreussische Grabhiigel : and Epigraphical publica- 
tions relating te Roman antiquity, by Cagnat, 
continued, C.S. 
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Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1887. Part 4. Athens. 


1. Tsountas : antiquities from Mykenae discovered 
in the excavations of 1886: including two inscrip- 
tions, a series of most interesting wall paintings 
(three coloured plates), and a number of miscellaneous 
objects in ivory, bronze, etc. (plate). 2. Philios: 
four honorary decrees from Eleusis. ὃ. Koumanoudes : 
two inscriptions from Priene. 4. Nikolaides : Homeric 
illustrations of the scene on the Boeotian cup pub- 
lished Ἔφημ. 1887, pl. 5,2. 5. Lolling: notes on 
the topography of Megaris. 6. Koumanoudes : three 
fragments of Attic decrees, and a fragment of a Roman 
inscription found in Athens. C258: 


Gazette Archéologique. Nos. 9-10, 1888. Paris. 


1. Six : vases of the archaic period with polychrome 
decoration on a black ground: two plates, four cuts. 
2. Deglane: the palace of the Caesars on the Pala- 
tine, concluded: four plates, one cut. 3. Collignon : 
funerary plaques of painted terra-cotta: probably 
formed part of the decoration of the sarcophagus : 
they represent all the different acts of the funeral 
ceremony: one plate, one cut. 6. Vercoutre: a 
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potsherd from Soussa with bilingual graffito, Latin 
and neo-Punic: two cuts. 

Reviews : Fontenay’s ‘ Bijoux Anciens’: Richter’s 
‘Die Spiele der Gr. u. Rom.’ C. S. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique, 
Sept.—Oct. 1888. 


A. De Belfort, ‘Imperial Roman Coins not de- 
scribed in Cohen’s work’ (continued). Descriptions 
of Coins of the Emperors from Carus to Diocletian.— 
Review: A De Barthélemy’s ‘ Légendes des monnaies 
gauloises,’ by R. S.—Remarks on the Quelen sale of 
Roman coins. 


The Numismatie Chronicle, vol. viii. 3rd series, 
part 3, 1888. 


Graetz, ‘On the Jewish ‘‘Lulab” and ‘‘ Portal” 
Coins.’—Sir A. Cunningham, ‘Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians.’ 


Revue belge de Nuniismatique, volume for 1838 


H. Schuermans, ‘ Un revers des médailles de Dioclé- 
tien. W. WRorTH. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1887. Vol. xviii. Boston, 1888. 


The Monetary Crisis in Rome, A.D. 33, W. F. 
Allen. An explanation of Tac. Ann. vi. 16, 17 by the 
help of Suet. 7b. 48 and Dio C. 58, 21. The law of 
the Dictator Caesar (de modo credendi possidendique) 
which was revived is that referred to by Dio 41, 38 
and 58, 21. Vetita verswra, what was forbidden was 
not ‘compound interest’ [see Οὐ... 11. 2176] but ‘loans 
on interest,’ 1.6. not interest as such, but the trade of 
money-lending. The relief measure, viz. that the 
debtor should pay two-thirds of his debt down, and 
the creditor invest this two-thirds in land (Suet. 7%. 
48), leaving the balance on for eighteen months, was 
in a sense a general foreclosure of mortgages by sum- 
mary process. If acomma only is put after condiderant 
and a full stop after provolvebantur, so that quia 
refers to two clauses instead of one, the reason of the 
failure of the scheme is plain. The purpose of the 
money-lenders was not merely to hoard up money 
for the purpose of land, but ‘to buy up large estates 
when prices should touch bottom,’ and so they refused 
to buy the portions of estates which the debtors 
desired to sell. 

The Tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars from Cicero 
to Orosius, by E. G. Sihler. In the absence of an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject, the writer takes 
up in chronological order the notices and accounts of 
the Gallic war that are found in later classical authors. 
His purpose was to ascertain the manner of reproduc- 
tion, the additions and the critical bias or purpose of 
the various authors. In Livy, Periocha ciii., he pro- 
poses the reading Narbonensem for Narbonem. Sue- 
tonius, influenced probably by Asinius Pollio, is very 
unfavourable to Caesar. Julius Florus shows a 
rhetorical bias that vitiates his account, and in some 
instances glaring invention. Dio Cassius in some 
cases of precise detail, e.g. Caesar’s cipher, used 
special sources. The transcript of Orosius ranks 
high. 

On the Relative Value of the MSS. of Terence, E. 


PERIODICALS. 


M. Pease. An elaborate comparison of the eight 
chief MSS. of Eunuchus and Adelphoi, of four of 
Phormio, and three of Andria, in respect of omissions, 
insertions, variations of spelling, changes of case, 
number, &c. The writer, taking as a standard Ump- 
fenbach’s division into three groups, viz. A( Bembinus), 
D. G. (Victorianus, Decurtatus), and PCBEF 
(Parisinus, Vaticanus, Basilicanus, Riccardianus, 
Ambrosianus), concludes from his tables that PCB 
excel DG and rank next in value to A, and that EF 
are so loosely connected with PCB that they may 
almost be regarded as a fourth group. While in age 
D and P are about equal, more changes have been 
made in the archetype of thé D family than in the 
archetype of the P family, and more afterwards came 
into its individual MSS. 

Conditional Sentences in Aischylos, BE. B. Clapp. 
The writer takes Prof. Gildersleeve’s division of con- 
ditional sentences into Logical, Anticipatory, Ideal, 
and Unreal, which correspond to Prof. Goodwin’s 
Present and Past particular, Vivid Future, Vague 
Future, and Present and Past unfulfilled suppositions 
respectively. The generic conditions are treated 
separately. Logical conditions are more than 60 p.e. 
of the whole. There is no ground for concluding 
that εἰ with fut. indic. is minatory in tone. The 
anticipatory conditions are only 9 p.c. The use of 
ef with the subj. is almost confined to generic sup- 
positions as in Pindar. Ideal conditions are 19 p.c. 
We cannot get beyond Goodwin’s distinction between 
them and the anticipatory. There are only eleven 
cases of the unreal condition, and only seven of 
generic conditional sentences, Aisch. being much 
fonder of the hypothetical relative sentence to express 
general ideas. The last-named class of sentences is 
common, the anticipatory being thirty-four, and 
generic relative twenty-four. Conditional participles 
are also frequent, Aisch. usually making them equiva- 
lent to an ideal condition. There are also one hun- 
dred and twenty-five cases of the potential optative, 
and ten of the potential indicative. 

H. W. Smyth makes an important contribution to 
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Greek dialectology in his exhaustive paper upon the 
Arcado-Cyprian Dialect. Reviewed above by C. E. 
Bennett, pp. 48 /. 

In the Report of the Annual Session are summaries 
of the following papers: Grote on Thue. vi. 17 
(ἀνέλπιστοι), W.S. Scarborough. ἂν. is neut. when 
applied to things, and active when applied to persons. 
Aeschines’ Reticence, R. B. Richardson. The silence 
of Aesch. upon Dem. de Cor. §§ 129, 130, strengthens 
the view of those who believe that he published exact- 
ly what he spoke. He could not when speaking have 
foreseen this abuse. The Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (second paper), an attempt to prove on 
linguistic grounds that St. Luke is the author. The 
Cum-constructions in Latin, W. G. Hale. Some 
peculiarities of Diction and Syntax in Cicero’s De 
Legibus, W. A. Merrill. <A list of exceptional usages 
of grammar and diction. Ancipiti in Caes. B.G. 1. 
26, W.S. Scarborough. Ancipiti means doubiful, not 
double, both on ground of etymology and the context. 


Journal of Philology, Vol. XVII. No. 34. This 
is a very strong number, containing at least three 
contributions of first-rate importance for the determi- 
nation of the text of Latin poets, viz. 40 pages of 
‘Catulliana’ by J. P. Postgate, 17 pages of ‘ Horatiana’ 
hy A. E. Housman, and the “ Pervigilium Veneris’ 
by J. W. Mackail ; two interesting papers on ‘ Plato,’ 
one by D. D. Heath on the ‘ Cratylus,’ the other by 
S. H. Butcher on the ‘Geometrical Problem of the 
Meno’; a careful examination of the accounts of 
Caesar’s ‘ Expedition to Britain’ by H. E. Malden, 
and an ingenious attempt to get rid of the difficulties 
in ‘ Hor. Od. iv. 8’ by A. W. Verrall. The remain- 
ing articles consist of emendations in the ‘ Aetna’ by 
R. Unger, and in the ‘ Histories of Tacitus’ by J. H. 
Onions ; notes on ‘ Laedere Numen and Lucan 111. 559’ 
by H. Nettleship; on ‘Roman remains in Krain, 
Croatia and Serbia’ by F. Haverfield ; and an ex- 
amination by J. 5. Reid of the ‘Merton Codex of 
Cicero’ for the portion of the ‘ De Divinatione’ which 
it contains. . 


Athenaeum: 24 Nov. 1888; notice of ‘ Guide- 
‘Joanne to Athens and Attica.’ 8 Dec. notices of Capes’ 
‘ Achaean League according to Polybius.’ 15 Dec. 
review of Paley’s ‘Fragments of Greek Comic Poets’ 
and obituary notice of Prof. Paley. 29 Dec. notices 
of ‘Stephenson’s Vergil Aen. LV.’ Page’s ‘ Aen. VI.’ 
etc. 5 Jan. 1889: notices of the ‘Eton Horace’ 
Maguire’s ‘Tac. Ann. I.’ and Dowdall’s ‘ Livy XXII.’ 


Academy: 1 Dec. 1888; Review of Mommsen’s ‘Der 
Senat’ by F. T. Richards. 8 Dec. and 15 Dee. letters 
fiom J. KE. B. Mayor on the Latin ‘ Heptapla.’ 


The Expositor. Nos. 43-48 (July to December, 
1888). In Nos. 43-45 I’. Rendall continues and 
brings to an end his corrections of the R. V. for the 
Acts. In 43 Archdeacon Farrar defends Dr. Abbott’s 
theory of the connexion between Josephus and the 
Qnd Ep. of St. Peter against Dr. Salmon. In 45 
W. A. Simecox, writing on the Pauline Antilegomena, 
points out resemblances between St. Luke’s writings, 
the Pastoral Epistles and the Hebrews, but arrives at 
no definite conclusion. In Nos. 46 and 48 W. M. 
Ramsay on ‘ Early Christian Monuments in Phrygia ’ 
calls attention to the difference between the Christian 
inscriptions found in the north-west bordering on 
the flourishing Chureh of Bithynia and those of the 
south ; the former openly professing, the latter more 
or less concealing the religious opinions of the writers, 
the former being found in country districts, the latter 
in the towns. ‘The earliest date from the beginning 
of the third century, and the Greek, especially in the 


north, is often very debased. Formulas of common 
occurrence on the tombstones are: ‘ A Christian to a 
Christian’ ; and (asa warning against desecrating the 
tomb) ‘Thou shalt not wrong God,’ ‘If any stranger 
bury here he shall have to reckon with God.’ The 
Christian communities seem to have obtained legal 
recognition under the form of burial societies, which 
are alluded to under various names, 6.4. ‘The neigh- 
bours of the First Gate.’ A curious phrase occurring 
on an inscription of about 200 a.p. is (ἢ προεδρία) 
τῶν πορφυροβαφῶν, which is supposed to mean ‘ purple 
dyers’ for outsiders, but ‘washed in blood’ for the 
initiated. We find mention of presbyters (also dis- 
guised under the term yepaids), laity, virgins, κοιμη- 
τήριον. Purely biblical names are not found till the 
middle of the fourth century. In No. 47 W. Sanday 
writes on ‘ Early Christian Organization.’ In 48 
R. 6. Balfour.on Heb. vi. 1, 2 explains βαπτισμῶν 
διδαχῆς ἐπιθέσεώς τε χειρῶν as a parenthesis in appo- 
sition to the preceding μετανοίας καὶ πίστεως, and 
thinks the reference is to the scape-goat and the 
ablutions of the Jewish law. 


Neue Jahrbucher fir Philologieu. Padagogik. 
Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. 1888. 


Heft 8 contains: (1) K. Brandt, Ueber das 18te Buch 
der Ilias, contending that 1-367 belong to the μῆνις 
and the rest, 368-617, is later.—(2) W. H. Roscher, 
Der Kykeon des Hipponax, partly discussing the 
nature of a κυκεών, partly suggesting πεινῶν for πίνων 
in Bergk. Fr. 43.—(3) O. Crusius, Dion. Periegetes u. 
der Imbrische Hermesdienst, a controversy with Unger. 
—(4) G. A. Unger, Der Hyakinthienmonat, shewing 
that the Spartan month Hyakintheus corresponded 
to Attic Thargelion (about May).—(5) P. Regell, 
Zu Dion. Halic., contending (a) that Ant. Rom. 11. 6 
is a translation from some Latin writer, and (ὁ) that 
Il. 5, purporting to describe the inaugiratio of 
Romulus is quite wrong.—(6) L. Sadée, Zu Dion. 
Halic., a series of emendations.—(7) A. Weiszke, Zi 
Thukyd., explaining the appropriateness of ἀνέθηκε 
(vather than καθιέρωσε) in I. 18, 6, by ref. to III. 
104, 2.—(8) E. Graf, Zu Plutarchs Symposiaka, 
emendations.—(9) A. Thimme, Zwei Festvorlesungen 
des Lukianos, explaining that προλαλία ὁ Διόνυσος 
was meant as an introduction to Bk. 11. of Vera 
Historia, just as the προλαλία Ἡρακλῆς introduced 
Book I.—(10) G. Faltin, Zu Horatius Episieln, a com- 
mentary on Ep. I. xi.—(11) C, John, Zum Dialogus 
des Tacitus, emendations. 

Heft 9 contains: (1) H. Schrader, Die hexametri- 
schen Ueberschriften zu den 84 Homerischen Rhapsedien, 
with an excursus on the dactylie verse of Theodorus 
Prodromus and John Tzetzes—(2) H. Draheim, De 
hiatu debili qui dicitur Homerico, classifying the in- 
stances and attempting to explain each class.—(3) 
G. Zippel, Zu Diodoros, suggesting in fr. xxxiv. 36 
Ddf. Κογκοννητιακός for Κοντωνιατόξ, and Λακτώρας 
for ἸοντώραΞ5.---(4) Εἰ. Lammert, Zu Polybios, a long 
series of emendations.—(5) Th. Maurer, Zu Vera. 
Aeneis, very long notes on several passages. —(6) 
A, Miller, Zu Aristophanes, justifying from Ravennas 
the reading ἐπτέρωταί τ᾽ in Ach. 988. 


Archiv fur lateinische lexikographie u. 
grammatik ed. Τὸ, Wolftlin v. 2. 

1. Landgraf, swbstantivische Paratawen: Exx. of 
substantives doubled to express sofie sort of recipro- 
city, hominwm inter homines societas, vir virum legit. 
Two classes are distinguished, according as the 
second noun is joined to the fitst by case or hy 
preposition. The latter is commonest in late Latin 
(de loco in locum &e.) and borrowed trom Hebrew. 
The article concludes with a full list. —2, Schonwerth 
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and Weymann, adjective auf -osus, in four parts: 
(i) Derivation of suffix (cp. Arch. p. 368), traces 
of -onsus (formonsus found in Vergil, Ovid, Hor., 
Iuv. and even late writers) and of -ossws. (11) 
Formation, in Cic. mostly from nouns, in early 
and late Latin more extended but very few from 
verbs ; laboriosus curiosus analogy of gloriosus. 
(iii) Sense (a) abundance of thing denoted ; (b) like 
Grk. -ὦδης e.g. senex hircosus. (iv) Index.—3. Ad- 
ditional notes on suffix -o, -onis (Archiv. v. 56-88). 
—4, Grober, vulgdrlateinische Substrate, reburrus 
to rutiliare.—5. Lexicographical articles with ‘ Erlau- 
terungen’ (Plén, Schmalz, Miodonski) on abripio and 
derivatives, abrodo, abrogo, -atio, -ator, abrotonwm,— 
-onites, abrumpo, abruo, abrupte, -tio, -twm, -tus, 
abscedo. [The form abrunptei quoted p. 265 from 
Frohner’s Avianus, is wrong.] 5. Vignette notes are : 
angustator (Nettleship) ; cwltor, saturus (Funck), on 
C.L.L, vii. 980, 78 ; Culex 140 (Ellis), read Ποία for 
lacta : viciens (Stolz) &e.—6. Miscellen : e.g. Tormenta 
(Brandt), Maenianum (Sittl), circa -wm (E. W.— 
7. Reviews: mainly on the usages of individual 
authors ; biographies of Gerber and Ott; editorial 
notes. It appears that England subscribes for 21, 
America 14 copies of the Archiv out of 293.—F. H. 


Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. xvil. pt. 12 


contains :— 

144. J. H. Schmidt, Synonymik der griechischen 
sprache, LV. bd. (Cr.) : ‘Good, but lacks method.’— 
145. Th. Zielinski, Quaestiones comicae (W. Ucker- 
mann) : Highly commended.—146. Martin Wohlrab, 
Die Platonhandschriften wnd ihre gegenseitigen bezie- 
hungen (Leopold Cohn).—147. 5. Lederer, Hine newe 
handsehrift von Arrians Anabasis (M. Erdmann) : 
‘Valueless.’—148. Egenolff, Die orthoepischen sticke 
der byzantinischen litteratur (Georg Schoemann) : 
Favourable.—149. R. Peiper, Decimi Magni Ausontt 
Burdigalensis opuscula (M. Petschenig): A list of 
passages criticised.—150. A. Fleckeisen, Corneliz 
Nepotis vitae (Post Carolum Halmiwm recognovit 
A. F.)--151. P. Dietrich, Ueber die tendenz des 
Taciteischen Agricola: ‘Bad.’—152. Schwenken- 
becher, Quo anno Taciti dialogus de oratoribus habitus 
sit quaeritur: ‘Not proven.’—153. John, Tacitus 
Dialogus de oratoribus cap. i.—xxvii. tihersetzt wind 
kritisch-exegetisch erléutert. The style of translation 
disapproved of.—154. J. A. Heikel, Seneca’s charakter 
und politische thitigkeit aus seinen schriften belewchtet 
(K. J. N.): Agrees with conclusions.—155. Ae. 
Baehrens, M. Minucii Felicis Octavius (Th. Stangl) : 
Unfavourable.—156. Eugen Oberhummer, Akarna- 
nien, Ambracia, Amphilochien, Leukas im alierthum 
(Cr.) : ‘ Excellent.’—157. G. Oehmichen, G'ricchischer 
theaterbau nach Vitruv und den iiberresten (A. Miiller) : 
‘Welcome.’—158. A. Miiller, Biihnenalterthiimer [in 
Hermann’s Lehrbuch d.griech.ant. 111. 2] (J. Niejahr): 
‘Shows industry and contains much of value.’—159. 
O. Schulthess, Vormundschaft nach attischem recht 
(K. Seeliger): ‘Well treated.’—160. K. Hiaderh, 
Die hellenischen Astynomen und Agoranomen, vor- 
nemlich im alten Athen (C. Schaefer) : Defects noted. 
—161. H. C. Mané, Der pracfectus fabrum : Favour- 
able. —162. H. Matzat, Kritische zeittafeln fiir den 
anfang des zweiten punischen krieges (W. Soltau): A 
systematic refutation.—163. Fr. Cauer, De fabulis 
Graceis ad Romam conditam pertinentibus (M. Zoeller): 
‘Hardly sets the subject at rest.’—164. Fr. Cauer, 
Die rémische Aeneassage von Naevius bis Vergilius 
(Id.): ‘Observation and inference less uniformly 
keen.’ 

Excerpte.—Nachtrdge.—-Indices. 

Ernst von Leutsch, Ein nekrolog, von Max Schnei- 
dewin (see p. 82). 





Philologische Rundschau. 

10. Miiller, Z. Annaecus Sencea (Kraffert). Must 
supersede all previous editions. Botticher, die Akro- 
polis von Athen (Neuling). Deserves to rank with 
the Olympia of the same author. Thiancourt, Elude 
sur la eonjuration de Catilina de Salluste (John). <A 
pleasantly written pamphlet including the results of 
the more recent literature on the subject. Ascoli, 
Sprachwissenshaftliche Briefe (Stolz). A valuable 
addition to the stock of scientific knowledge. Her- 
mann Camillo Kellner, Savitri (Hansen). A complete 
and useful school edition with glossary. 

11. Carlo Moratti, Stwdii sulle antiche linguwe ital- 
iche (Pauli). Another attempt to explain the inex- 
plicable. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte bis zu 
Chaeroneia, 2nd Part (Bauer). On the same high level 
as the first part. Van Essen, Index Thucydideus 
(Sitzler). Complete and accurate but deficient in 
arrangement. Frigell, Adnotationes ad Horatii Car- 
mina(Rosenberg). Contains many suggestive remarks, 
but hardly pays sufficient attention to previous 
editions. Mithly, zur Kritik lateinischer Texte. The 
suggestions are interesting like most by the same 
author. Roberts, 4n Jntroduction to Greek Epigraphy 
(Meisterhans). Contains nothing new, but from its 
clear exposition of the more recent literature will 
prove useful. Tocilesku, Jnschriften aus der Dobrud- 
scha (Meisterhans). Valuable both philologically 
and historically. 

12. Scholl, Plawti Rudens (Mihly). The immense 
number of conjectural emendations is hardly recon- 
cileable with the minute and anxious pains taken to 
reproduce the exact reading of the MSS. The great 
value of the work lies in the collection and sifting of 
all the recent Plautine literature. Curtius, Griech. 
Schulgrammatik (Bachof). Revised, and adapted to 
present wants by W. v. Hartel. Pauli, Altitalische 
Studien. Discusses the Corfinian Inscription and 
the Pelignian language, maintaining its close affinity 
with Oscan. Ivan Miiller, Handbuch der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Vols. 8 and 9. (1) Hommel, 
Abriss der Geschichte der vorderasiatischen Kulturvotker 
und Agyptens bis auf die Zeit der Perserkriege (Hansen). 
History of the Babylonians, Assyrians, Israelites, 
Hittites, Medes and Aegyptians. It is perhaps rash 
to put the Babylonian Empire earlier than the Egypt- 
ian, and some other doubtful points seem to be stated 
too confidently. The sketch will be useful to general 
scholars, the conspectus of the literature to special 
students. (2)Lolling, Hellenische Topographie( Hansen). 
A vast amount of statistical and literary materials 
arranged with the greatest care and accuracy. (3) 
Pohlman, Grundziige der politischen Geschichte Griech- 
enlands (Hansen). An excellent sketch of the 
political history of Greece till the time of its subjec- 
tion to the Romans, including the Macedonian period. 
13. Peppmiiller, Evercitationes criticae in poctas Grae- 
cos (Sitzler). A large number of emendations, chiefly 
on Theognis, are examined in detail. Breidt, De 
Aurelio Prudentio Horatii imitatore (Petschenig). A 
list of the passages where Prudentius borrows from 
Horace. Schicke, Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes 
(Degenhart). The reviewer discusses the question of 
the date and many of the new readings introduced. 
G. Léschcke, Boreas und Oreithyia am Kypselo-kasten, 
Diewestliche Giebel-gruppe am Zeus-tempel zu Olympia 
(Weisziicker). Contains much that is interesting. 
Wheeler, Analogy and its application to language 
(Stolz). A clear and intelligible account of the 
different forms in which analogy influences language. 
Wagener,  Haupt-schwierigkeiten der lateinischen 
Formenlehre (Schmalz). Indispensable to teachers. 

14. Jebb, Sophocles Antigone (Miller). The critic 
discusses a number of debatable points in the intro- 
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duction and commentary, but finds that the textual 
criticism is on the whole thoughtful and careful, and 
that the edition is as important for the study of 
Sophocles as that of Dindorf was. Schanz, Platonis 
Huthyphro (Liebhold). A real service for the admirers 
of Plato. <A large number of suggested readings are 
discussed. Wilhelm, De Minwcii Felicis Octavio et 
Tertulliani Apologetico (Mohr). Discusses and finally 
settles the relation between the two works. Bergk, 
Litieraturgeschichte (Kihler). Some points are open 
to dispute and the modern works on the subject are 
neglected. Still the editor deserves the thanks of the 
philological world. Wrobel, Eberhardi Bethuniensis 
Graecismus (Petschenig). The apparatus criticus is 
perhaps almost too full. On the whole a useful 
edition, 

15. Holub, Oedipus Tyrannus (Miller). The critic 
opposes the suggestion that the Laurentian MS. was 
copied from dictation, and maintains that it is derived 
from an Uncial MS. of the 5th or 6th cent. Kurtz, 
Miscellen zw Plutarchi Vitae (Stegmann), Warmly 
recommended to friends of Plutarch. Goetz, Plawti 
Pseudolus (Redslob). In the thirty-seven years since 
Ritschl’s edition much progress has been made both 
in the collation of the MSS. and the criticism of the 
text, and Goetz has fully availed himself of the re- 
sults. His arrangement of the Cantica is specially 
successful. The critic discusses and generally ap- 
proves a large number of emendations. Merguet, 
Lexikon zt den philosophischen Schriften Ciceros, 1st 
part (Landgraf). Very complete and accurate though 
the arrangement leaves something to be desired. 
Baunach, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschrif- 
ten, vols. 111. and iv. (Stolz). Vol. iii. contains the 
Inscriptions of Megara and its colonies Aegosthena 
and Pagasis, Vol. iv. part of the Index. Birt, Ζισοὶ 
politische Satiren des alten Rom (Mahly). A compari- 
son of the 26th book of Lucilius with the satire of 
Claudian on Eutropius. Several conjectures on Lucilius 
should be certain. Maschke, Der Freiheitsprozess im 
klassischen Aliertwm (Rettig). Contains remarks on 
(1) civil process at Rome, (2) process of liberation 
at Rome, (3) in Greece, (4) the Gortynian Inscrip- 
tion. 

16. Schmelzer, Sophokles Trachinierinnen (Miller). 
Represents the play as based on the idea of jealousy. 


'Emendation is carried to extremes. Hans Schmaus, 


Tacitus ein Nachahmer Vergils (Wolff). Α fairly 
complete collection and arrangement of the imitations 
of Vergil in Tacitus. Konrad Miiller, Die Weltkarte 
des Castorius (Weizsicker). A careful reproduction 
of the facsimile of Scheyb, preceded by an introduc- 
tion containing a valuable discussion of the age and 
accuracy of the copy, with an account of its history 
and of the different editions. Nebe, De mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorum tempore et administratione (Sitzler). A 
careful and valuable discussion. Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertwmswissenschaft Vol. i. part 1 
(Achelis). Would extort respect even from those who 
despise histories of philosophy. Blase, Geschichte 
des Irrealis im Lateinischen (Ihm). The principle 
may be combated, but the work cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the elucidation of the hypothetical sentence 
in Latin. 

17. Verrall, Aeschylus Septem contra Thebas 
(Wecklein). Both textual criticism and exegesis are 
marked by originality. There are many elegant and 
tasteful suggestions, but on the whole ‘ one could wish 
for less that is new, and more that is true.’ Josephy, 
Der oratorische Numerus bei Isokrates wnd Demosthenes 
(Fox). Does for Isokrates and Demosthenes what 
Wuest has done for Cicero. Heidenhain, Die Arten 
der Tragédie bei Aristoteles (Bullinger). Highly 
stimulating though mistaken in principle. Zingerle, 


Livy, part 3, books xxi.—xxv (Hachtmann). The 
objections which the critic raises against points of de- 
tail do not in the least atfect the general worth of the 
edition which will be of material help both to teachers 
and boys. Heydemann, Dionysus’ Geburt und Kindheit 
(Meier). A collection of a large number of Dionysus 
groups not always well chosen. 

18. Sidgwick, Aeschylus Eumenides (Birchmeyer). 
Textual criticism is conservative, the explanatory 
notes clear and good. Schreiner, Zur Wirdigung der 
Trachiniat des Sophokles (Henzen). Discusses (1) the 
general idea and the leading réle, (2) the present con- 
stitution of the text. Schubert, Atlas Antiquus 
(Hansen). Useful for general purposes, though not 
without deficiencies, and on the whole inferior to 
Kampe. Schiller, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pada- 
gogie (Curschmann). Warmly recommended. 

19. Schneidewin- Nauck, Sophokles <Aias and 
Philoktetes (Miller\. Pays too little attention to MSS. 
tradition. Busche, Observationes criticae in Euripidis 
Troades (Mekler). Emphasizes the value of the 
Palatine MS. and does something for the criticism of 
a generally neglected play. The readings suggested 
are discussed. Blaydes, Avristophanis Acharnenses. 
The chief value of the work lies in the collection of 
the different uses of words. Niese, Mlavii Josephi 
Opera, Vols. i. and ii., bks. i1.—x. (Hansen). A κτῆμα 
és ἀεί based on the collation of a large number of 
MSS., of which the best are Palatinus and Oxoniensis. 
Many readings are discussed. Krohn, Quaestiones de 
Anthologia Latina (G. Segebade). Shews that 74—90 
and 120, 121 are Petronian, 91—100 not. Rohrig, 
Nigidius Figulus (Liidecke). The first chapter dis- 
cusses the value attached to Nigidius by the authors 
who used him. The second gives a brief réswme of 
his various studies. The fragments are not published. 
Hoffmann, De mixtis linguae Graecae dialectis (Meis- 
terhans). Has positive worth. 

20. Merry, Aristophanes Knights (Kahler). The 
commentary is clear and sensible, but contains little 
that is new. The text is conservative, the attempt 
to whitewash Cleon is carried too far. Katkoff, De 
Codicibus epitomes Harpocrationis (Sitzler). A careful 
discussion of the relation of the different MSS, con- 
taining the epitome. Weihrich, Awgustini Hipponen- 
sis speculum et liber de div. Script. (tt). For both 
works the text is carefully based on the collation of 
the best MSS. Heydemann, Puriser Antiker (Weizs- 
ticker). A description of many antiquities in the 
Louvre, the Bibliothéque Nationale and some private 
collections. Langl, Gricchische gotter wnd Helden- 
Gestalter (Neuling). A clear and interesting analysis 
of the chief works on the subject. 


Jahresbericht des philologischen Vereins zu 
Berlin, June, July, August, September, October, 
1888. 

(29) Probst, WV. “αν. f. Klass. Philol. und Pad 
1886, explains Od. i. 4, 8 of the lightning whick in 
Italy heralds the approach of spring, and Mors pulsat 
not of knocking at the door, but of passing over the 
town. (32) W. H. Roscher, ib. 1887, on Od. il. 13, 
15 ingeniously suggests poenas taking Bosporum = 
Bospororum, ze. the Thracian an Cimmerian. (84) 
O. Weissenfels, Horaz. Setae Bedeutung fiir das Unter- 
richtszail des Gymnasiums wnd die Prinzipien seiner 
Schulerkldérung : ‘seldom is to be found so accurate 
a knowledge of single points combined with such a 
comprehensive judgment of the whole.’ 

On the literature of Lysias, by EB. Albrecht. (8) 
EK. J. Shuckburgh, Lysiae Orationes xvi. new edition, 
revised. Shuckburgh has not availed himself of the 
review of Stutzer (Phil. Rundsch. 1883), nor indeed 
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of what has been done for Lysias since Scheibe’s 
edition in 1855, with the exception to some extent of 
Blass’ Attischen Beredsamkeit, of which Shuckburgh’s 
knowledge is superficial. Therefore, in spite of much 
that is good, the notes and appendices can by no 
means content us, least of all the text. (6) J. Girard, 
Etudes sur Veloquence attique. Although the part 
about Lysias was written more than thirty years ago, 
no one can read the book now without pleasure. (8) 
Ἐν, Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 1st part from 
Gorgias to Lysias, 2nd edition. Blass puts the birth 
of Lysias B.c. 444, but the objections to the usual 
date 459 B.c. are not decisive in face of the express 
testimony of Dionysius that in 8.0. 444 he went to 
Thurii at the age of fifteen. Blass has not altered 
his opinion on the genuineness of the speeches. As 
spurious he considers 2, 6, 8, 9, 11 and 20, and as 
probably spurious 14 and 15. F. J. Snell’s edition of 
Epitaphios, Clay. Press, 1887, is also mentioned. 

Curtius (1884—1887), by M. C. P. Schmidt. 

(6) Meiser, Beitrdge zwr Texteritik des Geschicht- 
schreiber Q. Curtius Rufus. Curtius wrote A.D. 41. 
On the morning after the well-known night ‘ quam 
paene supremam habuimus’ (x. 9, 3) [the night of 
the murder of Caligula] the consuls gave the watch- 
word ἐλευθερία (Joseph Ant. Jud. xix. 2, 3), to which 
Curtius perhaps alludes in x. 7, 11. The ‘ingenious 
guess’ [of Schultess] that caliganti (x. 9, 4) is a play 
on Caligula is not probable, as the ancients had a fine 
ear for the distinction between ed/ig- and céilig-. (16) 
S. Dosson, Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son ewvre 
A most complimentary review. With the remark 
Quinte Curce ne connatt qwun critérium, la vraisem- 
blance, the author ‘hits the nail on the head.’ Two 
notes in connexion with Curtius. 1. The shape of 
the earth. Although, like every other cultivated 
Roman, ©. knew that the earth was a globe (a fact 
known to the Greeks 400 B.c.), he yet allows himself 
to speak sometimes rhetorically as though it were a 
mere disc, 6.6. ix. 8, Saliwmorbem. Thisis also found 
in Tac. 2. Lighting in antiquity. The passages 
of C. are referred to by J. M. Miller in two excellent 
dissertations on this subject, (1) among the Greeks, 
(2) among the Romans. M. believes that C. x. 5, 24 
and 26 refers to the Persian custom of not using lights 
during a time of mourning. The ancients never saw 
a light without finding an omen in it. 

Cicero’s Letters, 1882—1886, by C. Lehmann. 

(4) K. F. Siipfle, 17. Tullii Ciceronis epistolae 
selectae, 9th edition by E. Boeckel. Rev. ingeniously 
explains Att. i. 16,3; 1.17,11. (6) R. Y. Tyrrell, 
The correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, arranged 
according with chronological order, vol. ii. comprises 
the time from Cicero’s return from banishment (Att. 
iv. 1) to B.c. 52 (from vii. 2). In the introduction 
Tyrrell treats of the new MSS. to fam. i.—viii. and 
puts Harl. 2682 in the 13th century. The notes are 
short and clear, and the text does not challenge con- 
tradiction oftener than might be expected in so 
difficult an enquiry. Among emendations may be 
noted Att. iv. 18, 1, ego ut sitis rem ita afwisse ; iv. 
16, 15, ut abs te totiens; iv. 18, 2, quidem a. αἰ. (number 
wanted) fwisset for quidem affwisset. 

(8) Purser, Hermathena, 1885, an appendix to 
Streicher’s work on Harl. 2773: ad fami. 4, 2, scelera 
tissimo tribunoram latrocinio is approved, cf. Qu. fr. 
ii. 2, 3. H. has tiranno, M. T. omit ¢irarno. M. often 
has tirannuo for tribunus. (18) Purser, Herm. 1886, 
wives readings of a Harl. 2591, not of the same class 


as Harl. 2773, at earliest of 14th century. The reviewer 
deals with the chronology of the last letters, and the 
genuineness of the Brutus letters. Since P. Meyer's 
dissertation (1881) against their genuineness, they 
have been often handled. The reviewer, however, con- 
sidering the many difficulties of the question, and the 
fact that those who maintain their genuineness differ 
among themselves, suspends his judgment. Thus 
Ruete in his much-commended book, maintains the 
genuineness of all, even of i. 16 and 17. O. Schmidt 
and Gurlitt consider these last two as spurious, but 
while Gurlitt in i. 8, assumes a small, and ini. 15a 
lengthy interpolation, Schmidt rejects the notion of 
interpolation altogether. The question of style is very 
difficult, as Cicero’s style is so various in his letters, 
but the point must be chiefly decided by the sub- 
stance. Of miscellaneous contributions to the text or 
interpretation are mentioned : Maguire (Herm. 1881) 
Qu. fr. ii. 11, 4, dta sunt multis luminibus ingent, 
multae tamen artis, ‘and though the two are not often 
combined, much skill in coniposition,’ [this is also 
Munro’s Ist interpretation of the text as it stands]; 
Nettleship’s (Jowrn. Ph. 1885), multae tamen (or 
etiam) artis ipse dicam, véneris, viriwm very far- 
fetched ; Bury (Herm. 1885) Att. ix. 18, 3, equidem 
ἐξ ἀδύτου λέγουσαν illam. 

Herodotus, by H. Kallenberg. 

Ἡροδότου ἱστορίαι, vols. iii. bks. vi. vil., among 
many improvements are some clever conjectures ; Vi. 
49, ἑκόντας for ἔχοντας or ἐπέχ. : ib. 58, οὐδ᾽ ἀρχαὶ 
«οὐδὲ ye> ρουσίαι for οὐδ᾽ ἀρχαιρεσίαι: 81, βουλουμένου 
δ᾽ αὐτοῦ for -μενον -τον: 1387, τήν σφι αὐτοί for τὴν σφίσι 
αὐυτοισι. 

(6) E; Ekedahl, De usu pronominum personalium 
οἱ reflewivorum Herodoteo, a very useful statistical 
treatise. On the difference between σφι and σφίσι Εν, 
remarks that σφι is anaphoric, or only slightly reflex- 
ive, while σφίσι is always fully reflexive. (10) H. 
Diels, Herodot und Hecataets. (12) Joh. Brill Hero- 
dots bibylonische Nachrichten, Brill in a sound disser- 
tation, shows by inscriptions that the Assyrian queen 
Sammuramit, wife of Ramaa-niraris III. can in date 
agree with Hdt’s Semiramis, and that Hdt’s Niloeris, 
five generations later, was probably the mother of 
Nabunit (Hdt’s Labynetus). 


Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung ed. E. Kuhn and J. Schmidt. xxix (=NF. 
parts ix.), 4, 5, and 6. 


(1) P. Kretschmer, Ueber d. dialekt d. attischen 
vaseninschriften. A long paper attempting to do for 
Attic vase inscriptions what Meisterhans has done for 
stone inscriptions. The facts collected deal mostly 
with sounds; naturally there is little bearing on 
inflections. The details are too numerous to sum- 
marise: the following seem the most interesting 
points :—the mixed dialect of the ‘ Chalcidean’ vases 
is due to foreign workmen, not, as Fick thought, to 
foreign origin (p. 391); argument that ᾿Θλυττεύς 
is true Attie for ᾿Οδυσσεύς (p. 492) ; exx. of nasal lost 
before mute (p. 438) ; evidence for Κλυταιμήστρα (p. 
441); frequent occurrence of oo for the +7 which is 
nearly universal on inscribed stones (p. 449) ; discus- 
sion of x @ (pp. 458-66).—(2) Chr. Bartholomae D. 
arische akk. pl. mask, der i, u und r-stimme (3) the 
same, wrische flexion der adj. wnd part. auf -nt- (4) 
Indices. F. H: 
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PRO, ey ἘΠ 


THE veteran scholar, Prof. K. E. Georges, has 
sent the following reply to the address of con- 
gratulation drawn up by Professors Nettleship and 
Sonnenschein and signed by a large number of 
British scholars : 


Den Herrn Gelehrten, welche die mir 
am Tage meiner 60 jahrigen Jubiliums 
als Lexigraph iibersendete Adresse giitigst 


GEORGES. 


unterzeichnet haben, sage ich meinen tief 
gefiihlten Dank. Ich bin stolz auf die mir 
erwiesene Ehre, um so stolzer, als die Theil- 
nahme an meinem Jubilaum in Deutschland 
fast nur auf den Kreis mir persdénlich 
befreundeter Gelehrten beschrinkt hat. 


K. E. Georges, 
Gotha, den 20ten Jan. 1889. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. Revised and 
enlarged by J. B. Greenough, assisted by George 
L. Kittredge. 12mo. Half morocco. xiii, + 488 pp. 
Ginn and Co. $1.32. 

Burt (B. C.) A Brief History of Greek Philosophy, 
with a full topical table of contents, a brief biblio- 
graphy, and numerous foot-notes embracing re- 
ferences to original authorities. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv. + 296 pp. $1.25. 

Cebes’ Tablet. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Grammatical Questions by Richard 
Parsons. 12mo. Cloth. 94 pp. Ginn and Co, 
85 cents. 

Cram’s Universal Atlas, Geographical, Astronomical, 
and Historical. Folio. 375 pp. George F. Cram, 
New York. 

DOoge, (B. L.), Colloquia Latina, adapted to the 
Beginners’ books of Jones, Leighton, and Collar 
and Daniell. 12mo. Cloth, 82 pp. D. C. Heath 
and Co. 


Hale (W. G.) Aims and Methods in Classical Study. 


12mo. Paper. 47 pp. Ginn and Co. 20 cents. 

The Art of Reading Latin: How to Teach it. 
12mo. Paper. 74 pp. Ginn and Co. 25 cents. 

Harrington (Karl P.), Helps to the Intelligent Study 
of College Preparatory Latin. 12mo. Cloth. 48 pp. 
Ginn and Co. 80 cents. 

Homer. Iliad: Books I.—III. Edited on the basis 
of the Ameis-Hentze edition, by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour. Square 8vo. 235 pp. Ginn and Co, (Includ- 
ing Text Edition.) $1.20 in paper; $1.50 in 
cloth. 

The Text alone of the above edition. 66 pp. 

Paper. Ginn and Co. 25 cents. 

Iliad. Books XIII. to XXIV. for Schools. 

By D. B. Monro. Small 8vo. Clarendon Press. 

6s. 














Iliad. Done into English Verse. By Arthur 
S. Way. Vol. II. Books XIIJ.—XXIV. Small 
4to. Low. Qs. 

Odyssey. Book X. With Introduction and 

Notes by G. M. Edwards. 12mo. Cambridge 

Press. 38. 6d. 

Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townleyana 
recensuit Ernestus Maass. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 
Clarendon Press. £1 16s. 

Horace. The Satires and Epistles. Edited by James 
B. Greenough. 12mo. Cloth. xiv. + 306 pp. 
Ginn and Co. $1.35. 








Horace. The Text alone of the above edition. Paper. 
Ginn and Co, 25 cents. 

Judson (H. P.) Caesar’s Army. A Study of the 
Military Art of the Romans in the last days of the 
Republic. With illustrations and coloured map. 
12mo. Cloth. x.+108 pp. Ginn and Co. $1.10. 

Lanciani (R.), Ancient Rome in the light of recent 
discoveries. With 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
350 pp. Macmillan. 24s. 

Latine Reddenda, The English-Latin Exercises from 
Collar and Daniell’s Beginner's Latin Book. With 
Glossarium Grammaticum. 12mo. 41 pp. Paper. 
20 cents. With Glossarium Grammaticum and 
English-Latin Vocabulary. 12mo. 58 pp. Ginn 
and Co. Cloth. 33 cents. 

Lewis (C. T.), A Latin Dictionary for Schools. Royal 
8vo. 1200 pp. Clarendon Press. 18s. 

Lucian, Selections. Edited, with Notes, by W. R. 
Inge and H. Macnaughten. 12mo. 250 pp. 
Rivington. 3s. 6d. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, liber Quintus. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. Ὁ. Duff. 12mo. 32s, 

Oliver (G. W.), Typical Sentences ; or, Aids to Latin 
Composition. 8vo. 2s. 

Ovid. Four Books of the Metamorphoses, Expur- 
gated : with Notes, Illustrations, and a Dictionary, 
by N. C. Brooks. 38rd revised edition. 12mo. 
336 pp. T. W. Hartley and Co., Philadelphia. 
$1°75. 

Plinti Caecilii Secundi Epistulae ad Traianum im- 
peratorem cum eiusdem: responsis. Edited, with 
Notes and introductory Essays, by E. G. Hardy, 
M.A. 8vo. xii, 251 pp. Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. 

Terence, Andria and Heauton Timorumenos. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by Andrew F. West. 
Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. xl. + 265. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Thucydides, Book I. Edited on the basis of Classen’s 
edition, by the late Charles D. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.). Square 8vo. 353 pp. Ginn and Co. 
(Including Text Edition), $1.45 in paper; $1.75 
in cloth. 

The Text alone of the above edition. 91 pp. 

Paper. Ginn and Co. 25 cents. 

Book V. Edited on the basis of Clas- 

sen’s edition, by Harold North Fowler, Ph.D. 

Square 8vo. 218 pp. Ginn and Co. (Including 

Text Edition.) $1.20 in paper ; $1.50 in cloth. 
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Thucydides. The Text alone of the above edition. 
67 pp. Paper. 25 cents. 

Virgil, Aeneid. Books X., XI. and XII., with 
English Notes and Arguments. Abridged by Prof. 
Conington, edited by the late Dr. W. Wagner. 
12mo. (Cambridge Texts.) Bell and Sons. 
15. 6d. each. 

Weil (Henri.) The Order of Words in the Ancient 
Languages compared with the Modern. Translated 
from the third French edition, with notes, by 
Charles W. Super. 8vo. Cloth. 114 pp. Ginn 
and Co. $1.25. 


White (John 5.) Entrance Examination Papers. 
Analysed sets of Examinations presented by Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton Colleges ; 
together with suggestions regarding preparation for 
their respective examinations. 12mo. Cloth. 
iv. + 324 pp. Ginn and Co, $1.25. 

Xenophon. Hellenica, Books I.—IV. Edited on the 
basis of the edition of Biichsenschiitz, by Irving 
J. Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. Square 8vo. 300 pp. 
Ginn and Co. (Including Text Edition.) $1.45 
in paper ; $1.75 in cloth. 

— The Text alone of the above edition. 138 
pp. Paper. 25 cents. 








FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Orestie mit erklarenden Anmerkungen v. 
N. Wecklein. 8vo. iv, 334 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
6 Mk. Separately 3 parts a 2 Mk. 

Amarecii, Sexti, Galli Pisistrati, sermonum libri LV. 
E codice Dresdensi A. 167@ nune primum ed. Max 
Manitius. 12mo. xviii, 106 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
2 Mk. 25. 

Andocidis orationes, ed. J. H. Lipsius. Ed. ster. 
(Schul-Ausg.) 8vo. xxxii, 67 pp. Leipzig. 
B. Tauchnitz. 1 Mk. 20. 

Aristophanis comoediae. Annotatione critica, com- 
mentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis instruxit 
Fred. H. M. Blaydes. Pars VIII. Ranae. 8vo. 
xxvi, 551 pp. Halle. Waisenhaus. 10 Mk. 

Baunack (1.) und (T.), Studien auf dem Gebiete ἡ. 
Griechischen und der Arischen Sprachen. Vol. I. 
part II. 8vo. Leipzig. Hirzel. 7 Mk. (Bd. I. 
epit. 13 Mk.) 

Beyte (Fr.) Quaestiones Apuleianae. Dissertatio 
inauguralis. 8vo. 67 pp. Lipsiae. (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht). 1 Mk. 50. 

Brugmann (K.) Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der indogermanischen Sprachen. Vol. II. 
part I. Wortbildungslehre [Stammbildungs- τι. 
Flexionslehre]. §vo. xiv, 462 pp. Strassburg. 
Triibner. 12 Mk. 

Buechner (W.) De Neocoria. 8vo. viii, 132 pp. 
Giessen. Ricker. 3 Mk. 60. 

Burckas (V.) De Tib. Claudi Donati in Aeneida 
commentario. 8vo. Jena. 1 Mk. 60. 

Caesar, belli civilis libri III. In usum scholarum 
iterum recognovit Bern. Dinter. 12mo. vi, 207 
pp. Leipzig. Teubner. Mk. —60 

—— commentarii de bello gallico. Zum Schulgebrauch 
mit Anmerkgn. hrsg. von Prof. Herm. Rheinhard. 
Mit e. geograph., sachl. und Personen Register, 
1 Karte v. Gallien. 12 Taf. Illustr. und 15 
Schlachtenplanen. 6. verm. und verb. Aufl. 8vo. 
vii, 255 pp. Stuttgart. Neff. 2 Mk. 70. 

Cicero, Rede gegen C. Verres. Buch V. de suppliciis. 
Fir den Schulgebrauch erklairt von Dr. K. Hacht- 
mann. Kommentar unterm Text. S8vo. viii, 
125 pp. Gotha. 1 Mk. 20. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, edita consilio et 
auctoritate academiae litterarum regiae borussicae. 
Vol. IV. pars 2. 8vo. Berlin. G. Reimer. 
4 Mk. 80. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate 
academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum. Vol. 
II. pars. 3. Fol. Berlin. G. Reimer. 40 Mk. 

Crochet (L. C.) La Toilette chez les Romaines au temps 
des empereurs. (Etude des principaux objets de 
Toilette en os trouvés dans les fouilles de la Nécro- 
pole de Trion et du coteau de Fourviere.) Small 
4to. 71 pp. 12 full page plates. Lyon, Sézanne 
Freres. 8 fres. 


Cuno (J. G.) Vorgeschichte Roms. Teil 2. Die 
Etrusker und ihre Spuren im Volk und im Staate 
der Romer. 8vo. xvi, 899 pp. Graudenz. 25 Mk. 
(Teil I. II. 43 Mk.) 

Curtius (E.) griechische Geschichte. Bd. UII. Bis 
zum Ende der Selbstandigkeit Griechenlands, nebst 
Register und Zeittafel. 6. verb. Aufl. Mit 1. 
Uebersichtskarte v. Nordgriechenland v. J. A. 
Kaupert. 8vo. iv, 922 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 
12 Mk. 

Dieterich (A.) Papyrus magica musei Lugdunensis 
Batavi, quam C. Leemans edidit in Papyrorum 
graecarum tomo II. [V.] Denuo edidit commentario 
ceritico instruxit, prolegomena scripsit. [Extr. 
Jahrb. f. class. Philol. Suppl. Bd. 16]. 8vo. 81 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Dionysi Halicarnassensis antiquitatum romanarum 
quae supersunt ed. Carolus Jacoby. Vol. II. 12mo. 
iv, 408 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 3 Mk. (I. and 
II. 6.60). 

Duncker (M.) Griechische Geschichte bis zum Tode 
ἃ. Perikles Lfg. XVII. (last). 8vo. (Bd. V. pp. 
353—525). Leipzig. Dunckerand Humblot. 2 Mk. 
(Complete, 5 vols. £1 14s.) 

Feichtinger (E.) kurzgefasste griechische Formenlehre 
[des attischen Dialectes], leichtfasslich dargestellt. 
2te ganzlich umgearb. Aufl. 8vo. iv, 72 pp. 
Wien. Holder. 1 Mk. 

Friedlaender (F.) Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
geschichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum 
Ausgang der Antonine. 6. neu bearb. and verm. 
Aufl, Th). 1. 8vo. xxxii, 586 pp. Leipzig. 
Hirzel. 12 Mk. 

Fritsche (H.) Untersuchung iiber die Bedeutung v. 
Consensus und Consentire in den Digesten. 8vo. 
102 pp. Berlin. Muller. 2 Mk. 

Fiigner (F.) Livius XXI.-XXIII. mit Verweisungen 
auf Casars bellum Gallicum fiir die Bediirfnisse der 
Schule grammatische untersucht. 8vo. x, 160 pp. 
Berlin. Weidmann. 3 Mk. 50. 

Georges (K. E.) Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen. 
Lieferung 1. 8vo. iii, 160 cols. Leipzig. Hahn’s 
Verlag. 2 Mk. 

Gessner (A.) Servius und Pseudo-Asconius. Inaugural- 
Dissertation. 8vo. 64 pp. Ziirich (Leipzig. Fock.) 
1 Mk..50. 

Grasberger (L.) Studien zu den griechischen Ortsna- 
men. Mit einem Nachtrag zu den griechischen 
Stichnamen. 8vo. ix, 391 pp. Wiirzburg. Stahel. 
8 Mk. 

Graul (R.) die antiken Portratgemilde aus den Grab- 
βίαιοι d. Faijum. Verbesserter Abdr. aus der 
Zeitschr. f. bild. Kunst. mit. 6. Anhg v. Donner v. 
Richter. Mit 2 Heliograv. und 7 Text illustr. 4to. 
vi, 28 pp. Leipzig. Seeman. Bound. 4 Mk. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft in 
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systematischer Darstellung mit besond. Riicksicht 
auf Geschichte und Methodik der einzelnen Diszi- 
plinen. In Verbindg. mit Dr. Autenrieth, D.D. 
Blass, Bauer etc. hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. Iwan Miiller. 
Halbbd. X. XII. XIII. 8vo. (Bd. ILI. xi, pp. 689- 
923, Band VII. 663 pp. each 5 Mk. 50. Nordlin- 
gen. Beck. 

Harnack(A.) Die Akten des Karpus, des Papylus 
und der Agathonike, eine Urkunde aus der Zeit 
Mare Aurels. pp. 433-466. (Gebhardt und Har- 
nack, Texte. Band 3. Heft 3 and 4.) 16 Mk. 


Haubold (P.) De rebus Iliensinm. Dissertatio 
inauguralis. 8vo, 68 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 1 Mk. 


20. 

Haury (J.) Quibus fontibus Aelius Aristides usus sit 
in componenda declamatione, quae inscribitur 
Tlavadnvaixds. ὅνο. 34pp. Augsburg. Leipzig. 
Fock. Mk. —70. 

Henry (V.) Précis de grammaire comparée du grec 
et du latin. Deuxiéme édition revue et corrigée. 
8vo. xx, 356 pp. Paris. Hachette. f. 7.50. 

Herrmann (P.) das Griiberfeld v. Marion auf Cypern. 
48. Berliner Winckelmann-Programm mit 3 Taf. 
4to. 64 pp. mit. eingedr. Illustr. Berlin. G. 
Reimer. 4 Mk. 

Hermann (K. F.) Lehrbuch der griechischen Anti- 
quitaten. Unter Mitwirkg. von Droysen, A. Miiller, 
Thalheim and Thumser neu herausg. v. Protf Blii- 
mer und Dittenberger. Bd. I. Abthg I. 8vo. 
Freiburg. Mohr. 6 Mk. Contents: Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Staatsalterthiimer 9te verm. u. 
verb. Aufl. umgearb. and hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. V. 
Thumser. Abtg. I. xviii, 272 pp. 

Herzog (A.) Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Kunst. Mit 6 Taf. in Lichtdr. 4to. iii, 64 pp. 
Leipzig. Engelmann. 7 Mk. ὦ 

Hiller (.)  Beitrige zur Textgeschichte der grie- 
chischen Bukoliker. 8vo. 132 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 20. 

Holm (Ad.) Griechische Geschichte von ihrem Ur- 
sprunge bis zum Untergange der Selbstiindigkeit 
des griechischen Volkes. Bd. II. 5. Jahrh.v. Chr. 
Lfg.1—4. 12mo. pp. 1—884. Berlin. Calvary. 
Subser. Pr. each 1 Mk. 50. 

Holzer (V.) Beitriige zu eine Theorie der lateinischen 
Semasiologie. vii, 194 pp. 8vo. Berlin. Calvary 
and Co. (Berliner Studien f. class. Philologie.) 
6 Mk. 50. 

Huemer (C.) die Genesis des Entschlusses in den 
Tragodien d. Euripides τι. Sophokles oder τ}. den 
objektiven Charakter der griechischen Tragodie. 
Kine asthet. Studie. 8vo. 76 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Joannides (E.) Sprechen Sie attisch? Moderne 
Conversation in altgriechischer Umgangssprache 
nach den besten attischen Autoren. S8vo. viii, 
68 pp. Leipzig. Koch. 1 Mk. 20. ; 

Josephi opera omnia. Post J. Bekkerum recognovit 


S. A. Naber. Vol. I. 12mo. xxv, 334 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 3 Mk. we 
Kauffmann (G.) De Hygini memoria scholiis in 


8vo. 91, 
(Breslauer 


Ciceronis aratum Harleianis servata. 
83 pp. Koebner, Breslau. Mk. 3.60 
philolog. Abhandlungen.) 

Kiepert. Wall map of ancient Gaul and Germany. 
in 9 sheets. 1: 1,000,000. Berlin. D. Reimer, 
12 Mk. : 

Knoke (Fr.) Die Kriegsziige des Germanicus in 
Deutschland. Nachtrag. 8vo. Berlin. Gaertner, 
5 Mk. (Hauptwerk mit Nachtrag, 20 Mk.) 

Koch (E.) Uebungsbuch zur griechischen Formen- 
lehre. Heft 2. 8vo. 71 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
Each 1 Mk. ᾿ ‘ : 

Kéhicr (E.), der Sprachgebrauch d, Cornelius Nepos 


8vo. Gotha. 


Mk.—80. 


in der Kasussyntax. 
F. A. Perthes. 

Kiihnert (F.) Uber das pactum de non praestanda 
evictione. Inaugural-Dissertation. 8vo. 54 pp. 
Liineberg. (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht). 
1 Mk. 40. 

Lackner (W.) de incursionibus a Gallis in Italiam 
factis quaestio historica. Pars II. 4to. 15 pp. 
Gumbinnen. (Koch, Kénigsberg). Each 1 Mk. 

Latimann (1.) iiber den in Quinta zu beginnenden 
lateinischen Unterricht, nebst einem entsprech- 
enden Lehrbuche. 8vo. 41, 168 pp. 2 maps. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 2 Mk. 50. 

Lebas (Ph.) Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en 
Asie Mineure (1842-44). Planches de topographie, 
de sculpture et d’architecture gravées d’apres les 
dessins de E. Landron, publi¢es et commentées par 
S. Reinach. 4to. xxiv, 162 pp. Plates: Itinéraire 
72; Monuments figurés 151; Architecture, 89. 
Paris. Didot. 30 fres. 

Liebenam (W.) Forschungen zur 
geschichte d. romischen Kaiserreichs. 
Legaten in den Rom. 
Diocletian. 8vo. 
12 Mk. 

Lockroy (E.) tiber die Zukunft ἃ. classischen Unter- 
richts in Frankreich, aus dem Franz. iibers. von IJ. 
Singer. 8vo. 16 pp. Wien Konegen. Mk.—50. 

Meyer (W.) Epistulae imperatorum romanorum ex 
collectione canonum Avellana a W. Meyer editae. 
4to. 41 pp. Gottingen. Dieterich. Mk.—80. 

Miller (H. D.) und I. Lattmann, Griechische 
Grammatik fiir Gymnasien. Auf Grundlage der 
vergleichenden Sprachforschung hearbeitet. Teil 2. 
Ausg. B. Syntax der attischen Prosa, von H. Ὁ. 
Miller. 8vo. viii, 116 pp. Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht. 1 Mk. 40. 

Neue (1). F.) Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 
Band 11. Adjectiva, Numeralia, Pronomina, 
Adverbia, Prapositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjec- 


vi, 46 pp. 


Verwaltungs- 

Bd. I. Die 
Provinzen v. Augustus bis 
v, 482 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 


tionen. 3te ginzlich neu bearbeitete Auflage von 
C.Wagener. Lieferung2—4. 8vo. pp. 65—256. 
Berlin. Calvary and Co. Subscription price, each 
1 Mk. 50. 


Noni Marcelli compendiosa doctrina. Emendavit et 
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A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK AND THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN GROTE, 
ON THE UTILITARIAN BASIS OF PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 


[We have to thank Prof. Sidgwick and the representatives of Prof. Grote for allowing 


us to print the interesting papers which follow. 


They were written in May, 1866, shortly 


before the death of the latter, in reference to the criticism of the ‘ Republic’ contained in 
George Grote’s ‘ Plato’; ch. 34, Vol. LL. pp. 122 foll.] 


Subject—WHaT 15 Δικαιοσύνη, AND WHY SHOULD WE PRACTISE IT ? 
Interlocutors—TurasyMAcuts, ADEIMANTUS, GLAUCON, GEORGE GRoTE, Socrates.! 


Says Thrasymachus?: Justice is consulting 
the advantage of others to our own disadvan- 
tage, and therefore there is no reason why 
we should practise it if we can avoid doing 
so; in fact we should be fools and even 
slavish to practise it; and so people in their 
hearts will think about us, though they will 
_ be glad, for their own sakes, to see us do it, 
and therefore with their mouths will praise 
~ and encourage us. 

Says Adeimantus? to Socrates: Without 
going so far as Thrasymachus, do you not 
think there is some truth in what he says? 
Without troubling ourselves as to what people 
think in their hearts, we value the good 
character and reputation which we gain by 
justice ; we see that virtue, as a rule, is a good 
speculation, and honesty the best policy, and 
so we are willing to act for the advantage of 
others to our own disadvantage, aware that 
this disadvantage will result in future ad- 
vantage. Do you not then agree in sub- 
stance with Thrasymachus, and think that 
it is the resulting good reputation which, 
except when we act from fear of punish- 
ment, is the reason, and the only reason, 
why we should practise justice? ‘True, 
Thrasymachus thinks the acting with a 


1 The first part of the dialogue till Glaucon breaks 
in is by John Grote. 

3 Grote’s Plato, p. 33 &c. 

3 Ib. p. 39 &e. 
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view to this hollow reputation a mean 
thing, something a true man, an Archelaus, 
a Henry VIII., a Danton, will be above, 
and you do not. But supposing | knew 
somehow as to my particular case that I 
should gain no reputation and no good 
result for myself from practising justice, 
but that, through people’s mistake, it would 
lead to exactly the opposite results —is 
there any reason then why I should prac- 
tise it? 

Says Mr. Grote*: Look at it in a com- 
mercial light. I know our friend Socrates 
agrees with me® that societies of men are 
founded on mutual wants and mutual ser- 
vices, which lead to what we call rights and 
duties: if you want your rights, you must 
perform your duties: and if you act justly 
to others, they will act justly to you: you 
will be done by as you do: and this is the 
reason why you should practise justice. 
Being justly treated is the ‘natural con- 
sequence’ of treating others justly. 

Interrupts Thrasymachus®: Are you sure 
of that? 1 should say the reverse: if men 
see that you act justly in every case and as 
a rule, then they will act unjustly, not 
justly, to you, for they know they will get 
no harm by it: the persons whom they will 

4 Grote’s Plato, pp. 137, 188, 189 &e. 
5 70. p. 138, also p. 47. 


6 Jb. p. 36. 
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act justly to are the unjust, of whom they 
are afraid. 

You hold, that is, says Adeimantus, that 
our friend Mr. Grote’s view comes only to a 
sort of ready-money justice. Here am Lacting 
for your advantage because, and in so far 
as, you are acting for mine. 1 will give no 
trust, and you will be a fool if you do, for 
as soon as people see you are acting for their 
advantage beyond what they are being paid 
for, they will, as the phrase is, take advan- 
tage of you, without thought of returning it. 
So that your temporary disadvantage will 
not be your ultimate advantage. In reality 
there goes to commerce an element which 
Mr. Grote has not noticed—mutual trust 
and fidelity. Besides that the parallel be- 
tween justice and commerce is not complete. 
Whatever the amount of a man’s foresight 
of the consequences, he should be just. If 
in commerce he know, somehow, that owing 
to the character perhaps of the other party 
he will not get the value of what he gives, 
he need not give it. But he must practise 
his justice on ¢rust that people will be just 
to him, without waiting to see whether they 
are. And my question to Socrates was in 
effect : supposing a man has reason to know 
this trust will be abused, and that he will 
meet, for his justice, with treatment from 
men exactly opposite to what Mr. Grote 
calls the ‘natural consequence’ of justice, 
is there still reason why he should practise 
it ? 

Says Socrates: There is, and the main 
reason of all. I do not say, and never said, 
but that a good reason for practising justice 
may be the reputation and praise that it 
brings—one kind of natural consequence : 
nor again but that another good reason may 
be that in practising it we are taking our 
part in the general commerce of mutual 
service among men, and may fairly expect to 
receive service from those whom we have 
served—another natural consequence: nor 
again but that another good reason may be 
that which Thrasymachus thinks a reason 
against it, that it ¢s for the advantage of 
others. Mr. Grote accuses me of putting by 
this, and leaving it for Christian times (my 
own view being, he thinks, merely self-regard- 
ing), but! I think not fairly, if you consider 
how I have supposed each member of my 
state to live for every other member of it, 
and most especially the highest members to 
live for the benefit of the multitude, which 
latter are but little capable of so living for 
others. But none of them is, taken by it- 
self, the main reason why we should practise 

1 Grote’s Plato, p. 181, 182. 


justice or virtue: nor does any of them give 
the true advantage which we derive from 
practising it, and which countervails the 
disadvantage. We, that is not our body 
with its appetites only, but our whole being, 
are of more consequence to ourselves than 
anything else is to us, and we cannot help 
speaking of our better selves and our worse 
selves, our higher:selves and our lower 
selves, our worthier selves and our meaner 
selves, when we think of the various things 
which we feel and desire: we sometimes 
feel inclined to do things for which we 
should hate and despise ourselves, and again 
the reverse. Now the reason why we should 
practise justice, right-doing, virtue, is be- 
cause, in so doing, we are acting with or 
from our better and higher selves, and with 
a certain degree of restraint of and triumph 
over the lower, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more properly called ‘our 
own advantage’ than this. What is we 7 
Not merely ourselves as capable of happi- 
ness, but ourselves altogether: the disadvan- 
tage to our lower selves (the ‘epithymetic’ 
multitude) which goes with our acting (in 
justice) to the advantage of others, is really 
a greater advantage to us altogether than 
would be the advantage to our lower selves 
arising from our taking the opposite course. 
In introducing, as Mr. Grote has done, 
the word ‘happiness,’ and saying that after 
all I do not go beyond ‘self-regard,’ Mr. \ 
Grote has at least travelled quite away from 
my thought. The word ‘happiness’ only} 
causes ambiguity where it is introduced. | 
To anticipate another generation of philo-' 
sophy, ‘beatus’ and ‘in voluptate’ are two 
ditferent notions, and ‘happiness’ may be 
made to mean either of them. I will say, if 
you like it, ‘it is well’ with the just man 
under all circumstances: but there is no 
confinement to self-regard in that. His | 
being ‘self-sufficient’ is no notion of mine: | 
it is a term as ambiguous as his being 
‘happy.’ With me the main point of con- 
sequence in regard of a man is what he is in, 
character, and what, morally, he does: not 
how much or how little he feels of happi- 
ness: this must be what Mr. Grote calls my 
making a man self-suflicient for his own 
happiness. And I think that unless the 
fathers of families teach their children this, 
as much as or more than the lesson that 
‘honesty or justice is the best policy,’ justice | 
is not likely to be practised. Mutual justice, 
or the commerce of good actions, which is 
the main happiness of societies and of their 
members, cannot exist unless individual 
justice is practised ; and individual justice 
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is a virtue, an individual excellence, which 
we must teach and cultivate in the individual 
at any rate not merely by telling him that 
it is something he will be rewarded for. 
Parents should teach their children that 
they should be as anxious to do what is 
just, as the other party is to have it done to 
him, and in the same immediate manner, 
without ulterior views: the act of justice 
being one which is at once for the advantage 
of both parties: to the doer as an exercise 
or putting forth of his better self against 
a lower and unworthier: to the other party 
as a receiving, in whatever way, his right. 

I think Mr. Grote! is taking a leaf out of 
Thrasymachus’s book when he says that I 
preach what I think useful or what should 
be, not however believing it myself, or at 
least, when I theorize, speaking quite differ- 
ently. And he may take his answer from 
Thrasymachus. It seems to me a matter at 
least as much to be questioned whether ‘the 
fathers of families,’ and the large number of 
people who teach their children that honesty 
is the best policy, really believe themselves 
what they teach, as it is whether J believe 
what 7 teach. At least their children often 
suspect them. The whole world is in a con- 
spiracy, says Thrasymachus, to teach others 
that virtue is useful to the practiser though 
nobody believes it for himself; and Mr. 
Grote applies the same way of thinking when 
he says that the teaching virtue to be valu- 
able in itself is merely preachment for a 
good purpose, with no belief on the part of 
Both Thrasymachus and Mr. 
Grote seem here overthrowilag, I should say, 
all moral philosophy. Mr. Grote’s use of 
the term ‘ preaching’ makes all moral educa- 
tion, all attempt on the part of any one to 
raise morally others or another, something 
merely conventional and hollow. All educa- 
tion, as well as all moral philosophy, takes 
account of something more than fact, takes 
account, in some way, of an ideal: the father 
forms in his mind his ideal of the best life 
for his son, and tries to produce it: I form 
my ideal of the best life for man, and 
‘preach’ that. Mr. Grote’s use of the term 
‘preaching’ seems to me to imply a notion 
on his part that all attempt to raise or 
improve human nature is humbug, and with 
this notion I think he need not have troubled 
himself to criticize me: it is but going a 
step lower to think with Thrasymachus that 
all human society is a humbug, in which 
everybody is preaching to others and trying 
to shirk practising himself. 

But remember that I do not want to 

1 Grote’s Plato, p. 156, 158. 
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depreciate justice as Mr. Grote views it, as a 
mutual and regulated interchange of benefit 
or service. Mr. Grote, going beyond Thra- 
symachus, allows people to see the benefit of 
this, and to believe in each other as seeing 
it, so that, independent of the prospect of a 
particular or quid pro quo return, there is 
willingness on a man’s part to do something 
not for himself, to give up something for 
others. I want him to allow that this frame 
of mind is in itself an advantage to the man 
who possesses it, whether or not the return, 
which, in Mr. Grote’s language, is_ the 
natural consequence of it, comes or not. 
This seems to me morality. I form an ideal 
of what a man should be, and the man who 
has this frame of mind seems to me to come 
more up to it than the man who has not. 
If Mr. Grote says, We will have no ideals, 
we will keep to the practical: I think what 
he will come to is not Ais morality, but 
Thrasymachus’s. It is ideals and moral 
‘preaching’ which have brought human 
society so far as it has been brought. 


2 Glaucon :—I am truly glad, Socrates, that 
you have deviated so far from your usual 
habit as to make a long speech and to tell 
us your own opinions. But for myself, you 
have just now made me feel that I was buta 
botcher, in an art in which, from your praise, 
I fancied that I had attained some excel- 
lence. 

Socrates :—What art, my friend ? 

Glawcon :—In cleansing and polishing the 
types of men so that justice and injustice 
might appear unmixed, each in its own 
embodiment. 

Socrates :—And what alien element then 
did you omit to scour away ? 

Glaucon :—Truly a very thick, it appears, 
and penetrating incrustation of happiness. 
For we took away, you remember, from the 
just man, not merely the vulgar and external 
goods, as men deem them, such as wealth 
and pleasure and fortune, but also the love 
of friends, the respect of living men, and the 
praises of posterity: but we left him all the 
peace and satisfaction that a man may 
derive from the harmony of his internal 
commonwealth, each division of his soul 
doing its own business. 

Socrates :—We did. 

Glaucon :—-Not foreseeing that a subtle 
connoisseur in this art would point out that 
such a man shows forth not the naked 
beauty of justice, but justice clothed, as it 
were, in an ample robe of self-satisfaction ; 

2 What follows is by H. Sidgwick as far as the 
break, p. 100, The remainder is by John Grote. 
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so that it may be said that he loves justice 
not for her own sake, but for the sake of 
this rich mantle of happiness. 

'* Socrates :—So the severe connoisseur said. 

Glaucon :—But you, nobly coming to the 
rescue, asserted that this kind of happiness 
was not more essential than that other of 
wealth and reputation to make men love 
justice : saying that all these kinds of happi- 
ness did really fall to the lot of the just man 
and encourage him: but yet that he was 
originally just, from no calculation of happi- 
ness but because he felt it was ‘well for 
him’ to be so though he were in no way 
happy. 

Socrates :—So I think, but I may seem to 
others mistaken. 

Glaucon :—Not, at least, my eloquent 
friend, to us who are called lovers of justice. 
For to a lover you know no praise of his 
mistress can seem extravagant.* Butcan we 
contrive then in the figure that we before 
imaged to separate from justice this internal 
happiness 4 

Socrates :—It is difficult, for perhaps they 
are bound together by nature. 

Glaucon :—But we profess to be skilled in 
separating the things most firmly wedded in 
order to see better what each is in itself. 
Let us then imagine that our just man is 
afflicted with some grievous heaven-sent 
disease, perpetually clinging to his body and 
crushing out the satisfaction arising from 
the harmony of the soul, so that he cannot 
feel it even for a moment ; or if you in your 
chivalrous defence of the soul should refuse 
to admit that she can ever be so entirely 
under the influence of the body, let us sup- 
pose a man (as we have indeed heard of 
such) who, having trodden unwittingly on 
the sacred soil of some god, has been smitten 
in the wrath of this god, though from no 
conscious fault of his own, with a marvel- 
lous melancholy, covering his soul as a black 
storm-cloud covers the sky, so that he would 
willingly slay himself every hour, but that 
he knows it to be an offence against Zeus— 
is the lot of such a man, think you, if he be 
perfectly just, to be preferred to that of an 
unjust man free from this plague? and can 
we teach our children so 3 


Socrates:—Both you and I have been 
wrong, Glaucon, for the last five minutes, 
both as to what we have said and as to the 
manner of our saying it. Yow forgot, when 
you implied that I was out of character in 
making a long speech, and I forgot, when I 


1 The asterisks here and below are explained 
further on. 
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continued the conversation with you in that 
tone, that we are not now individual men 
living at Athens, but commentators on (or 
explainers of) our former selves, living, or 
supposed to live, in a.p. 1866. In what I 
said before I merely expressed in a matter-of- 
fact way what I had to say ; but for the last 
five minutes we have been talking as we used 
to talk. I now do not admire our old way of 
talking as much as I did: for though beau- 
tiful in art, I think it has sometimes misled 
us in argument: just at this moment, for 
instance, I see what we both mean, but I do 
not think we have put it quite clearly. 

Glaucon :—How 1 

Socrates :—In this way. You have made 
a certain connoisseur actually say what just 
before you said with reason he might say; 
and then you have made me say in answer 
to him what I did not say (or have I forgot‘) 
and what I do not think I should exactly 
say, though I might say something lke it. 
I think the argument will stand clearer if 
we suppose unsaid what we both said from? 
‘So the severe’ to ‘extravagant,’ and go on 
from ‘mantle of happiness’ to ‘Can we con- 
trive’ because then I will say, in answer 
to what you say afterwards, something 
partly like, partly different from, what you 
have attributed to me. 

Glaucon :—Very well, let us suppose so. 

Socrates :—Perhaps after all I have been 
unfair to you, because in our old dialogue 
I might have been inclined to say, and 
perhaps in consistency ought to have said, 
what I am now rather disclaiming. The 
last thing which you have said so eloquently 
is in reality a supplement to what I said in 
the Republic, and is of the greatest import- 
ance, even necessary to its completeness. I 
ought then to have made the supposition as 
to the stroke from the gods, which you have 
now made. To see justice entirely naked we 


must strip her (7f only we can) of self-satis- 


faction: we must strip off not only the first 
coat of the natural consequences of justice, 
which is success and wealth, and the second 
which is the approbation of men, but the 
third, which is our own self-approbation. 
But observe what I say: ‘if only we can.’ 
It is so long ago that I will not say whether 
I thought of this reservation at the time, 
and therefore did not make this supposition. 
The other coats will come off: will this? 
Everything about it which is what I may 
eall ‘circumstantial’ will come off—all dis- 
tinct self-congratulation or pleasure arising 
from the dwelling on the thought of what 
we have done or are doing: our soul may be 
2 See asterisks above. 
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covered, as you well say, with a black storm- 
cloud: imagine one of those martyrs who 
have lived since my time—and I dare say it 
was the case with some of them —struggling 
with doubt even at the stake, doubting 
whether he was right; or whether he was not 
after all a fool. Still, take away all distinct 
self-satisfaction, I think there is something 
you cannot take away. Kemember we are 
supposing the man to do the just action, to 
make up his mind to do it because, under 
whatever mental clouds and difficulties, he 
thinks it is just. Now when a man thinks a 


thing is just, and does it because it is so, it 


seems that there is a satisfaction attending 
this which is perfectly intimate to it, which 
is not part of the dress of the action, but 
part of the action itself—of justice in this 
case. If the man does the thing of his own 
will, and because he approves of it as 
the thing to be done, this is a satisfaction of 
mind which I will not try to measure with 
more deliberate self-congratulation, but 
which seems to me the nucleus of this and 
source of its brightness. And you cannot 
take away this satisfaction so long as you 
leave the supposition that it is the man him- 
self who does the action. If the gods have 
so far beclouded the man’s mind as to take 
away from him not only the self-congratula- 
tion which is the natural accompaniment of 
doing a just action, but the recognition of 
the action as just, which involves in the 
virtuous man a satisfaction in doing it, then 
the only consequence will be that he will 


‘not do the action—since he only does it be- 


cause he thinks it is just—we have destroyed 
our supposition. He will do something else 
—the thing which the gods in their darken- 
ing his mind have led him to think 15 just— 
and all that we are now saying will not 
apply. 

I think then that the supposition of the 
absence of self-satisfaction in a good man 
doing a good action is one which can be only 
partially made, though to make it in that 
partial degree is a proper supplement to the 
suppositions which we did make. There is 
sometimes what may be called a spiritual 
luxury in suffering: remove all this. There 
is a triumph in opposing a determined self- 
will against any pain. Suppose the sufferer 
not strong and firm-minded like this, but the 
opposite. Still, make what suppositions you 
will, if you consider the man to do the action 
because he thinks it is just, there is a satis- 
faction in the doing it which you cannot 
take away, leaving him his will and inde- 
pendence. This satisfaction is a part not of 
the dress but of the skin or flesh of justice, 
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and may I not say it is worth to the man all 
the dress put together 1 

Glaucon :—1 think I agree with you, 
Socrates, and see that the supposing the just 
man deprived of all such self-satisfaction as 
can be taken away, in addition to his being 
deprived of others’ approbation, does not 
alter such force as there was in the argu- 
ments which we formerly used in the 
Republic. And of course we must not sup- 
pose that the gods make him cease to be a 
good man: could we suppose them to do so, 
then he would only cease to act justly, and 
what we are saying would have no bearing. 
But tell me what you think of something I 
am now going to say. 

Socrates :—What is it? 

Glaucon :—This. Our supposing the man 
deprived, so far as it is possible, of self-com- 
fort and self-satisfaction, which are so very 
natural and probable consequences of just 
doing, brings home to me strongly how ex- 
ceedingly exceptional is our supposition alto- 
gether of the man practising justice and 
receiving none of the beneficial consequences 
of it. Is there any use in making such an 
exceptional supposition, and is it not better 
to say that such extreme cases we really 
cannot form an opinion about? We how- 
ever in the Republic did not treat the suppo- 
sition as exceptional or extreme: we came 
to the conclusion that, as a regular thing, 
whatever extrinsic advantage might come to 
the doer of justice from his doing it, the 
main advantage to him would consist in his 
own state in doing it: now however, by our 
last supposition, we are shaking that state 
itself ; and though we have not overthrown 
it, we have much restricted and limited it: 
though we have left still a nucleus of what 
might be called happiness, we have multi- 
plied in supposition the accompanying mate- 
rials of unhappiness to a very great extent. 
Are we true to fact in considering this in 
any way the normal state of things about 
justice? When we come to consider as a 
part of the dress of justice a considerable 
portion of our own natural satisfaction in 
being just, should we not consider that it is 
the nature of justice to be dressed, and that 
in stripping her as we have done we have 
done an act of violence to her, an extreme 
thing? 

Socrates :—I think you are right, and that, 
by the last supposition we made, the truth 
about the whole matter, and about my 
difference of opinion with Mr. Grote, is a 
good deal brought out. J do not deny that 
worldly suecess and the approbation of men 
are the natural consequences of doing justly, 
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7.e. the consequences likely ‘to follow it, un- 
less there is some hindrance, say e.g. the state 
of society. He does not, I presume, deny 
that there is an inward self-wholeness, self- 
satisfaction, which we may call happiness, felt 
in the doing justly ; and though he may not 
agree with what I said just now as to its 
being at bottom universal, he would prob- 
ably allow that it was a more natural and 
constant accompaniment on the doing justly 
than even success or men’s approbation was. 
Our difference is, then, that I make this 
latter (the mental state or feeling) the all- 
important thing about justice to us, or all- 
important accompaniment of justice with 
us: he, on the other side, charges me with 
making too little of the natural consequences 
of justice in the way of worldly success and 
men’s approbation. I may have made too 
little of them ; but still I think I was right 
in saying that the fathers of families should 
bring up their children rather to love justice 
for itself than to love it on account of these. 
I may be open to Mr. Grote’s criticism as 
suggesting a wrong notion of human society 
by leading people to forget about these 
natural consequences of justice as if there 
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were no such things, and to think only about 
their own state and feeling as their motive 
and reason for doing justly: the truth, 
putting all things, idea and fact, together, 
may lie rather between him and me; but 1 
think it lies nearest to my side. 

Glaucon :—Yes, and I think it does also 
in regard of the question of the improve- 
ment of society. Mr. Grote, in making 
credit and the approbation of men so impor- 
tant a natural consequence of justice as he 


does, is brought in face of the question that ἡ 


this consequence will not follow on doing 


justly except in a tolerably good state of 
society. Here appears a fundamental differ- 
ence between his way of thinking and yours. 
You have given us what you conceive a per- 
fect society, could we have it; but in the 
meantime you make a man’s doing justly 
depend on himself, and not on the appro- 
bation of other men in our actual societies. 
Mr. Grote makes it very much to depend on 
this, and yet he has not a favourable idea of 
our actual societies: he conceives that in 
order to get a true doing of justice by indi- 
viduals we must have better societies or a 
better general opinion. 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON AESCHYLUS SHPT. C. THEBAS (1. 


I HAVE considered that the following notes 
on Aeschylus Sept. 6. Theb. might be most 
opportunely offered while Mr. Verrall’s 
original and conscientious work draws 
special attention to that difficult play. I 
trust Mr, Verrall will pardon one who has 
been for some few years making a special 
study of Aeschylus haud passibus aequis for 
differing from him upon some of the more 
important passages. Some indulgence may 
perhaps also be claimed for a student who 
has not immediately to his hand the literary 


applhances and _ periodical criticism οὗ 
Europe. 
17-20. ἣ yap νέους ἕρποντας εὐμενεῖ πέδῳ 


[2 ἴω / 5 

ἅπαντα πανδοκοῦσα παιδείας ὄτλον 

> fa ? > on > / 

ἐθρέψατ᾽ οἰκιστῆρας ἀσπιδηφόρους 
πιστούς, ὅπως γένοισθε πρὸς χρέος τόδε. 


With this reading (kept by Mr. Verrall) 
there are two main causes of dissatisfaction : 
(1) the excessive weakness of γένοισθε in the 
sense desired; whence the scholiast and 
editors have preferred to suppose a most 
involved construction ; (2) the isolation of 
the metaphor in πανδοκοῦσα, which makes it 


by no means dignified ; while, if we under- 
stand ἕρποντας and γένοισθε of plants, the 
mixture of metaphors (¢.e. the transition from 
acting as hostess to nurturing plants, and 
amid this the literal οἰκιστῆρας ἀσπιδηφόρους) 
is surely impossible. 

I find in the passage that the Earth is a 
hostess receiving travellers (hence épzovras) 
in a hospitable (εὐμενεῖ) inn (the πανδοκεῖον 
being πέδον). But such professional hostesses 
require payment for maintenance (ef. inf. 477, 
θανὼν τροφεῖα πληρώσει χθονί). While the 
guests are young she gives credit (hence 
πιστούς, πίστις being often = the fides of 
commercial transactions). Moreover χρέος 
is a debt, and frequently has that meaning 
in places where it is carelessly rendered as 
= χρῆμα [eg. in Suppl. 472, εἰ μὲν yap ὑμῖν 
μὴ τόδ᾽ ἐκπράξω χρέος, Where it would be a 
literary blemish to use χρέος as merely = 
rem, and ἐκπράξω as merely = perfecero, 
when, at least in combination. they so clearly 
suggest debitwin exegero, ‘ collect the payment 
of this obligation ’ }. 

Since then πανδοκοῦσα, ἐθρέψατο, πιστούς, 
χρέος cumulatively prove a transaction in 


ee ae 


a 
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which credit is given for a debt due to the 
hostess of an inn; and since γένοισθε is ut- 


terly inadequate, I believe FENOIC6€E to be 


a mistake for TEAOICGE (τελοῖσθε). This 
corruption is of the commonest, e.g. Hdt. IT. 
64, ὀρνίθων τέλεα has the variant γένεα, and 
in Suppl. 631, εὐκταῖα γένη χεούσας, we should 
restore τέλη, with a play on the sense of τέλῃ 
= χοαί. 

τελοῖσθε is passive ‘ that ye might be given 
in payment,’ 1.6. that you might pay her in 
your own lives, cf. v. 477. Thus, ‘She, with 
her hospitable soil serving as hostess to you 
when you came to her inn in your childhood, 
gave you maintenance, and brought you up 
to be founders and-shieldbearers in whom 
she trusted (6. giving you credit, or, if 
πιστούς be active, it comes to the same effect), 
to the end that ye might be paid (¢e. that 
your bodies and lives might be the pay), to 
meet the debt which now falls due.’ 

And under this signification there runs 
throughout, more Aeschyleo, the other set of 
meanings, ‘ brought you wp, so that ye might 
come to maturity to meet this present matter 
—hbeing trusty shieldmen.’ 


48. ἢ γῆν θανόντες τήνδε φυράσειν φόνῳ. 


Mr. Verrall says τήνδε is ‘ superfluous.’ 
Rather, I find it emphatic. If they cannot 
take the city they will never leave this 
place alive, but will perish in the attempt, 
here and now. 


100. πάταγος οὐχ ἑνὸς δορός. 


Mr. Verrall’s objection is one of which 
many will feel the force. His own clever 
conjecture is however, scarcely convincing. 
In the passage Rhes. 792 the expression 
κενὴ δορός, as used of a hand, is entirely ap- 
propriate. But applied to πάταγος it strikes 
me as neither natural nor Aeschylean. IT 
had noted down πάταγος OYCYXNOC δορός, 
1.6. πάταγος οὐ συχνὸς δορός : ‘is there not 
much clashing of the spear?’ The loss of 
either OY or CY would be most natural. 


180. ψῆφος κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ὀλεθρία βουλεύσεται. 


In answer to Mr. Verrall’s arguments it 
may be urged: (1) that a king with the 
authority and temper of Hteocles is not likely 
to refer such a matter to a council (supposing 
a council to exist at all); (2) that this is no 
time for such deliberation, but for immediate 
action. 

λευστῆρα δήμου = δημόλευστον, with em- 
phasis, not on the political position of the 
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δῆμος, but on the public vengeance of the 
execution. 

The true reading was, I think, Be BA ή- 
σεται; the paulo-post future being excellently 
fitted to express the immediate execution of 
the threat. ‘Forthwith shall a vote for 
death be cast against them.’ Βάλλειν ψῆφον 
is a good poetical equivalent of φέρειν or 
τίθεσθαι ψῆφον, cf. Hum. 751. 

Moreover ὀλεθρία gains in force, and the 
whole is more in keeping with character and 
situation than ‘the question of putting them 
to death shall be deliberated.’ 


‘\ , 7 
194. νεὼς καμούσης ποντίῳ .. .. ματι. 


The erasure is afterwards filled with ἐν xv, 
and the codd. rece. give πρὸς κύματι. 

Although of course there is a multitude 
of possible ways of filling the gap (e.g. 
συγκρούσματι might be suggested), it would 
seem from the word καμούσης ‘ having fallen 
sick,’ and from the necessity of finding a due 
significance (7.e. a defining epithetic signifi- 
cance) in ποντίῳ, that Aeschylus really wrote 
σὺν τραύματι. 

It is scarcely necessary to illustrate the 
use of τιτρώσκω and τραῦμα (Hdt. vi. 16) of 
disabled ships (cf. ἀκειόμενος), 

202—204. These three lines certainly 
belong to Eteocles, like the preceding and 
the four following sets of three. But is the 
second line rightly translated? Surely zpos 
θεῶν = ‘to the gods’ advantage.’ 

‘Why, will not that be to the interest of 
the gods? Nay (of course it will, for) when 
a town is taken, it is said that the gods (are 
obliged also to) abandon it.’ Or, to put it 
in a vulgar way, ‘ the gods of a captured city 
have to quit ’—‘ you may therefore rely upon 
the gods.’ 

ἐκλιπεῖν because Hteocles does not choose 
to use an offensive term like ἐκπεσεῖν or even 
ἀναστῆναι, although the meaning is the 
same, 


9247 λέ Ἃ ε ΄, Ν Oy 25 Sy 
art. eyots av ὡς τάχιστα, και TAX εἰσόμαι. 


To say nothing of the word raya after ὡς 
τάχιστα, it seems scarcely a decent answer 
for subjects to make to a king, or indeed to 
any person in authority, ‘speak and I will 
see.’ 

Codd. Rece. give τάχ᾽ οἴσομαι. 

Moreover in v. 249, as soon as Eteocles 
says σίγησον, the chorus replies σιγῶ. This 
is indeed ‘seeing’ quickly! Remembering 
how incessantly « and ἡ, 6 and € are con- 
founded, we may almost certainly restore 
TAXSHCOMAI (ταχθήσομαυ ---' Speak and 
I will obey, will be disciplined.’ 
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The sense of all the passage vv. 242 sqq. is, 
I think, quite misunderstood in the latest 
edition. παλινστομεῖς cannot = δυσφημεῖς. 
The whole runs: 

Er. O Zeus, what a stock didst thou 
create in women! 

Cuo. A pitiable one—like men, if their 
city be taken. 

Er. Ah! do you retort, on the strength 
of your hold upon the images 1 

Cuo. (Forgive me), for through faint- 
heartedness fear runs away with my tongue. 

Er. (It were well if you would = perhaps 
you will be good enough to) allow my request 
to have authority (cf. ot ἐν τέλει) without ado 
(κοῦφον 1.6. without putting me to the trouble 
of compulsion). 

Cuo. Say on. I will be disciplined. 

Er. Be silent then, &c. 


256. θάρσος φίλοις λύουσα, Ke. 


We have here one more instance of the 
evil effect of the unfortunate shape of the 
uncial K, which is incessantly confounded 
with IC. In the final IC of @AOIC is lost 
the initial K of κλύουσι, the dative participle 
belonging to φίλοις, ‘to our friends, when 
they hear it.’ 


259. οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ισμηνοῦ λέγω. 


Mr. Verrall gives οὔδατ᾽. I cannot feel 
convinced that the tragedians used ‘local’ 
forms in dialogue. Aristophanes might in- 
troduce dialectical peculiarities in the mouths 
of foreigners, but it would be desirable to 
have some certain illustrations before we 
admit into tragedy forms which would, one 
feels, have been laughable—so much s0, 
indeed, as would be an Irish pronunciation, 
if introduced into an English tragedy simply 
because the scene lay in Ireland. Moreover 
would Aeschylus define the fount of Dirce 1 
And if he did so, would he define it as ‘the 
waters of Ismenus?’ 

The proper emendation is, I think, to be 
looked for in the consideration that Dirce 
was specially used for drinking purposes (v. 
for instance v. 295, ὕδωρ Διρκαῖον, εὐτραφέσ- 
τατον πωμάτων), and Ismenus for bathing 
purposes (v. Eur. Phoen. 341, ἀνυμέναια δ᾽ 
Ἴσμηνος éxndevén—the sense requires ἐχηρεύθη 
--“λουτροφόρου χλιδᾶς). 

What then if Aeschylus wrote λουτρά 7’ 
᾿Ισμηνοῦ 1 


271. εἰς ἑπτατειχεῖς ἐξόδους τάξω. 


It is hard to believe that the adjective 
really can mean ‘the seven (portals) of the 
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wall’ Can it mean anything else but 
‘provided with seven walls ?’ 

When so many editors have passed it by, 
one is timid in suggesting that after all the 
poet wrote— 


eis ἑπτα τείχους ἐξόδους 


where τείχους ἐξόδους = πύλας. 


368. μεσημβριναῖς κλαγγαῖσιν ὡς δράκων βοᾷ. 


That a δράκων does not βοᾶν is indisputa- 
ble, and Aeschylus knew it well. And even 
if βοᾶν could be used (as it cannot) of hissing, 
κλαγγαῖσιν is quite out of the question. 
Hartung, who rightly reads AYTAICIN 
(avyatow), to which the final [( of peonp- 
BpwalC adhered in the shape of K, keeps 
Boa. 

I do but tread in Mr. Verrall’s steps when 
I suggest that our dictionaries should be sup- 
plied with a lost verb θοᾶν, answering to 
θοάζων as ματᾶν to ματάζειν (cf. Goow). Such 
a verb, formed analogously to verbs like 
Tow.av, ναυτιᾶν, and others of complaints and 
affectious, is distinctly appropriate, viz. ‘to 
be restively inclined.” With μαργῶν it goes 
well, and it does excellently express the state 
of a snake in the heat of noon, as we 
Australians abundantly know. 

The same verb must be similarly restored 
in v. 379— 


Boa παρ᾽ ὄχθαις ποταμίαις μαχῆς ἐρῶν 
ἵππος χαλινῶν Os κατασθμαίνων μένει. 
A horse θοᾷ under such circumstances, not 
Boa. Yet once more in v. 499, of the horses 
who strain in their headbands— 


, Ἂν , 72 
θελούσας πρὸς πύλαις πεπτωκέναι, 


we should restore θοώσας in place of the 
feeble θελούσας. 


372. 


ὑπ’ ἀσπίδος δ᾽ ἐσώ 
χαλκήλατοι κλάζουσι κώδωνες φόβον. 

Mr. Verrall’s objections are complete, but 
his conjecture (contrary to custom) is not 
sufficiently close to the MSS. The sense 
he requires seems to be better cbtained 
from— 
κράσπεδον δὲ τῷ K.T.X. 


The bells were on a loose attachment, an 
edging or ornamental fringework belonging 
to the helmet, and would ring as he shook 
the plumes. κράσπεδον is in apposition to 
κώδωνες, ‘and, as a fringe thereto..... 
Diodorus (18, 26) speaks of δικτυωτὸς θύσανος 

= κράσπεδον) with bells attached. But 
whence ow and the variant τῷ 1 I am inclined 
to believe that the former arose from an old 
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and true correction written over, and belong- 
ing to, the word beneath, 


σό 

φόβον (ἰ.6. σόβον) 
σοβεῖν is a vox propria of a scare, and though 
the mown can scarcely be said to exist in our 
dictionaries, it was, I believe, frequent in 
literature, and has been ousted from many 
places by φόβος, e.g. Babrius xxvi. 4 (of the 
boy with the empty sling, frightening birds), 
the MSS. give 


an ’ ΄ 
τῷ φόβῳ καταπλήσσων. 


Dr. Rutterford there rightly rejects Seidler’s 
ψόφῳ. 

Asa matter of taste I should prefer the 
Cadmean messenger to speak of the enemy’s 
bells as ‘ringing out a scare,’ rather than 
‘a fear ’—for it is empty noise. 


Be TK , ΄ὔ Ε , 
389. τάχ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο μάντις ἀνοιά τινι. 


Besides the metrical objection, which is 
not removed even by reading ἡ ἀνοία, there 
is the objection of sense, for the σῆμα in 
question is one of those least marked by 
folly, if it is at all. 

By a change of one letter we get ἀντία. 

‘A certain one may find it a contrary 
prophetess,’ 7.e. of a meaning opposed to 
(him and) his expectations. 

434. Kel στόμαργός ἐστ᾽ ἄγαν, 
αἴθων τέτακται λῆμα. 


_ Polyphontes the Cadmean a ‘prater’! 

Js this a likely remark about a champion 
going to meet a boaster? Rather he should 
resemble Actor (v. 541), ἀνὴρ ἄκομπος, χεὶρ 
δ᾽ ὁρᾷ τὸ δράσιμον. 

Despite the universal toleration of this 
monstrosity, I feel sure Aeschylus wrote κεῖ 
oTop ἀργός, &e. 

‘And even if he is slow of mouth he is 
fiery of spirit.’ 

λῆμα )( στόμα. αἴθων )( ἀργός. 

493. Mr. Verrail seeks an instance of 
χρεία = χρῆσις (of an oracle). The use is at 
least strongly suggested in Lucian, Bio, Ace. 
§792 : 

ὁ ᾿Απόλλων ὀλίγου δεῖν ἐκκεκώφωται πρὸς TOV 
ἐνοχλούντων κατὰ χρείαν τῆς μαντικῆς-- 
although the ordinary meaning of χρεία is 
not excluded. 


502. τοιάδε μέντοι προσφίλεια δαιμόνων. 


Why μέντοι! Mr. Verrall is obliged to 
seek far for an explanation of the line, to 
which this ‘qualification ’ can be adapted, 


105 
The context points however to 


μὲν τοῖν (2.e. τούτοιν), dative, 


‘for those twain..... ; 
516. ὄμνυσι δ᾽ αἰχμὴν ἣν ἔχει μᾶλλον θεοῦ 


/ Ν 3 ΄ Δ 6 ΄, 
σέβειν πεποιθὼς ὀμμάτων θ᾽ ὑπέρτερον. 


ἣν ἔχει is very weak, and even with Mr. 
Verrall’s explanation it is hard to fathom 
the construction. But setting aside these 
objections, I find it difficult to accept any 
trace of fetishism. However bold it may 
appear, I am inclined to suggest that ἔχει 
μᾶλλον has arisen from κειμήλιον, θεοῦ 
being a later addition to explain the word 
μᾶλλον in connection with σέβειν. 
TIETIOIGQAC isa mistake for TEPICCQC, 
and I should read 


a ” 72 
ἣν ἔχων κειμήλιον 
/ a ’ 4 ye , 
σέβει περισσῶς ὀμμάτων θ᾽ ὑπέρτερον. 


533. ἐλθὼν δ᾽ ἔοικεν οὐ καπηλεύσειν μάχην, 
μακρᾶς κελεύθου δ᾽ οὐ καταισχυνεῖν πόρον 


It does not appear to have been noted that 
the latter line involves the notion of his 
being an ἔμπορος, so that the metaphor of 
καπηλεύσειν (ef πανδοκοῦσα, v. 18) is not 
isolated but is carried out into the (usual) 
contrast of κάπηλος and ἔμπορος, poetically 
expressed. 


540. ἀνὴρ ἄκομπος, χεὶρ δ᾽ ὃ pa τὸ δράσιμον. 
Much more to the point, I think, is 
χεὶρ δ᾽ ἐρεῖ-- 
‘he makes no boast, but his hand will do the 
speaking—in the way of deeds.’ 


549. θεῶν θελόντων δ᾽ ἂν ἀληθεύσαιμ᾽ ἐγώ. 


My. Verrall’s ingenious καπηλεύσαιμ᾽ must 
surely be a mistake. To say in 532 ‘he will 
not καπηλεύειν μάχην, and to reply here with 
‘it is J who will καπηλεύειν, and yet to attach 
a different (and an unparalleled) sense to the 
latter, does not seem to be satisfactory. 
That ἐγὼ answers to some threat or inten- 
tion of the antagonist is clear. What was 
that intention? The Sphinx on the shield 
of Parthenopaeus (vv. 530-531) has a Cad- 
mean for her prey. ‘But,’ says Eteocles, 
‘Parthenopaeus and this beast of prey will 
not have the future they suppose—if the 
gods will it is Z who will do the capturing or 
preying.’ 

Τῇ we write θεῶν OeAovTQNAANAAH- 
BEYCay’ ἐγώ it will be easy to see how 
this arose from θεῶν GeAkovTQNTQAANA- 


TPEY Cap’ ἐγώ. 
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1.€. θεῶν θελόντων τώδ᾽ ἂν ἀγρεύσαιμ᾽ ἐγώ. 
‘7 will capture them, not they me.’ 


© ἊΝ 9 AX 
636. τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐκείνων ἐστὶ τἀξευρήματα. 


Who are ἐκεῖνοι, What are their ἐξευρή- 
pata? If ἐκεῖνοι are all the Argive cham- 
pions, they come in here at a most unsuit- 
able place; for this ῥῆσις is dealing with 
Polynices and his σῆμα, just as the other 
ῥήσεις have each dealt with a separate chief 
and his escutcheon. As far as v. 635 Poly- 
nices only is in question, and at v. 637 the 
question is, Who shall go against Polynices ? 
Why then should a line be interposed relat- 
ing to the chiefs generally ? 

And τἀξευρήματα is no proper term for 
anything that Polynices and the chiefs have 
said or done. They boast and threaten, but 
they do not devise. And if it be of the 
σήματα they have invented for themselves (a 
very improbable supposition), what is it doing 
here 1 

It would of course be easy to suggest 
τἀξαυχήματα OY τἀπειλήματα, vel hoc genus 
omne ; but these are not words likely to 
have been corrupted, nor would they remove 
the difficulty of ἐκείνων. 

in vv. 631-635 the σῆμα represents Δίκη 


leading back an exile, with a written promise 
or pledge of restitution. Aeschylus in all 
probability wrote— 


Cer) / 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐκείνοιν ἐστὶ τἀγγυήματα. 


‘Such is the compact (¢f. vv. 646 sqq.), or 
bargain, existing between those twain ’— 
the two on the shield. 


648. χρυσότευκτα γράμματα 
ἐπ᾽ ἀσπῖδος φλύοντα συμφοίτω φρενῶν. 


Mr. Verrall keeps this, and renders ‘his 
mad pair of wanderers.’ But is this possible 
Greek? Could συμφοίτω φρενῶν mean any- 
thing but φοιτῶντε σὺν ταῖς φρεσὶν (αὐτοῦ), 
‘his mind’s fellow-wanderers 1 

More probably, I think, we have another 
instance of the frequent interchange of οἱ 
and v, and the reading should be: 


ex’ ἀσπίδος φλύοντα συμφύτως φρενί 


‘ boasting on his shield consistently with his 
heart ’—‘ as boastful outwardly as inwardly, 
and in the boast showing the nature of his 
heart.’ 

THos. G. Tucker, 


Melbourne. 





REMARKS ON SOME OF MR. TUCKER’S NOTES TO AESCH. 4.6.7. 


As my previous studies and Mr. Tucker’s 
courteous reference to them have given me 
a special interest in his notes, I take the 
opportunity, which has been offered to me, 
of appending a few remarks. Under the cir- 
cumstances it will be proper that I should 
be as concise as possible, 

I mention first those suggestions which 
attract me at first view : 

17—20. Mr. Tucker’s τελοῖσθε gives a 
very good sense and is simpler than γένοισθε. 
Whether the change is desirable, seems to 
depend on the question whether Mr. Tucker 
is right in his interpretation of éprovras and 
ἐθρέψατο. Perhaps εὐμενεῖ πέδῳ, which he 
does not specially notice, does rather suggest 
the metaphor of rearing plants than that of 
entertaining strangers, and so also the voice 
of ἐθρέψατο. But it is certainly a great 
advantage to bring the whole metaphor into 
unison with πανδοκοῦσα. 

203. πρὸς θεῶν. I think Mr. Tucker is 
right. 


256. θάρσος φίλοις κλύουσ. This makes 


a hard line perfectly easy at the expense of 
a minute alteration, and is extremely tempt- 
ing. I still think the MS. Avovoa may be 
right, but I should not be surprised if I were 
alone in my opinion. 

493. The reference is exactly to the point. 

533. This is clearly right and should have 
been noted. 

To take next those notes from which 
prima facie I should dissent. 

On 247,1 doubt the rendering of ταχθήσο- 
μαι by I will be disciplined, or will be obedient. 
Can it be illustrated? (Mr. Tucker’s version 
of παλινστομεῖν, retort, is highly probable, 
as indeed I have said in my note.) 

259. Mr. 'fucker’s λουτρά τε 18 1nadmissi- 
ble for the same reason as Dindorf’s ὕδατά τε. 
This use of λέγω necessarily, I think, in 
Aeschylus imports a definition, not the ad- 
dition of other terms to a catalogue.—Might 
not a poet speak in a Scotch story of a kirk 
or the Laigh Kirk, aloch or the Nor’loch, and 
is οὔδατα, as a mere form, any stranger than 
μέσσος 1—See also the school edition, 
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516. I do not apprehend the objection 
here. If the word /etichism is improper, 
let it be dismissed ; but surely the religion 
of Parthenopaeus attributes some magical 
and peculiar power to the weapon itself, and 
we are to regard his opinion as savage and 
impious. This is what I meant. Why is 
ἣν ἔχει very weak? The corresponding words 
in the English do not seem irrelevant or 
inappropriate. 

541. I am not satisfied that ἐρεῖ gives 
a better point than the MS. ὁρᾷ, or so good. 
The parallel of vv. 610—611 shows exactly 
in what sense the hand is said to ‘see the 
possible.’ Moreover a ‘seeing hand’ could 
much more easily be expressed in pictorial 
symbol than a ‘speaking hand’; if we 
suppose, as I do, that the meaning of Eteokles 
here was actually so expressed. 

636. The speaker refers to all the cham- 
pions (ἐκείνων plural), because Polyneices is 
the last, and having finished his report he is 
about to sum up. Their ‘inventions’ are the 
decorations by which they have outwardly 
expressed their confidence of victory, and 
which fill so large a space in the report. 
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The question τίνα πέμπειν δοκεῖ ; is no doubt 
not the continuation to which the previous 
line naturally leads up. But the speaker 
intended to finish with ναυκληρεῖν πόλιν. 
The pause and the question are prompted 
by the behaviour of the king and the 
bystanders. ΤῸ smooth the connexion would 
injure the effect. 

On the remaining notes I will not at 
present express any opinion. I have merely 
jotted some queries.—100. Is συχνός a word 
of poetic colour? (I have no confidence at 
all in οὐ κενός, and it does not appear in the 
school-edition by Mr. Bayfield and myself.) 
- 271. ἑπτατειχεῖς ἐξόδους : οἵ. λευκοπηχεῖς 
χεῖρες 1---ῦὅ40. Is the long a in ἀγρεύσαιμ᾽ 
satisfactory? I admit that καπηλεύσαιμ᾽ is 
none too clear. A modified explanation of 
it is proposed in the school-edition. 

Of course there is much of interest in the 
notes which I have not touched at all. The 
above are merely the remarks which first 
occur tome. I have to thank Mr. Tucker 
for his useful criticism. 

AS - Wie “Ve 


HORACE, ODES 111. 27. 


My object in writing this note is to clear 
up a misapprehension which detracts from 
the refinement and poetical beauty of what 
I have always considered—though many 
editors have disparaged it—one of the most 
charming odes of Horace. I have lately had 
to give much attention to it, and have been 
astonished to find how many readers and 
admirers of Horace are under what appears 
to me to be a total mistake as regards the 
significance of certain expressions, such as 
‘virginum culpae’ (line 38), ‘turpe commis- 
sum’ and ‘ vitiis carentem’ (line 39), ‘impu- 
dens’ (lines 49 and 50), ‘zona te secuta’ 
(line 59), and especially ‘wor’ (line 73), 
which they consider to put the story of Eu- 
ropa on much the same footing as that of 
Pasiphaé, 

The great Bentley (who however was more 
remarkable for his unapproachable scholar- 
ship than for his refinement) evidently 
favours the common interpretation by pro- 
posing to read ‘witio carentem’ instead of 
‘vittis carentem,’ on the express ground that 
vitio = stupro. Orelli objects to Bentley’s 
suggestion, but plainly takes the same view 
when he gives as his reason for the objection 


the fact that ‘hoe plurali—viteis—vitatur 
nimis aperta stwpri significatio,’ and quotes, 
as if it were parallel, the case of Rhea 
Silvia. To come to more recent editors, such 
as Messrs. Maclean and Wickham. Among 
the English representatives, the two named 
certainly seem to incline towards the accep- 
tation which I shall presently put forward, 
but while objecting to Bentley’s emendation, 
for its indelicacy, neither of them says out- 
right that it would be an utter misrepresen- 
tation. Yet if we consider it, not only is the 
whole tone of the poem opposed to such an 
idea, but the circumstances of the case 
would appear to preclude it, whether we 
think of the time before the passage across 
to Crete, or during the passage, or after the 
landing, since Europa is represented as having 
long before that repented of her rashness, 
and the ‘monster’ is evidently supposed 
to have vanished immediately on landing. 
Moreover, the words ‘ zona te secuta’ are, to 
my thinking, additional proof, if any were 
needed, that the ‘zone’ had not been 
‘loosened.’ 

It is now pertinent to ask whence Horace 
may be supposed to have derived his version 
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of the legend. From Bacchylides? Perhaps ; 
but unfortunately that poet’s Huropa, if not 
purely hypothetical, has not come down to 
us. Is there any other Greek poet whose 
treatment of Europa’s story may have been 
familiar to Horace? Yes, Moscbus; and 
his poem is within the reach of everybody, 
though, oddly enough, it is seldom or never 
mentioned as the source upon which Horace 
may have drawn. 

Now the legend, as treated by Moschus, 
is entirely opposed to Bentley’s view. Zeus, 
on the passage across to Crete, reveals him- 
self to the repentant damsel, comforts her, 
promises to marry her on her arrival, and 
fulfils his promise :— 


2, Ἂν Ν / / Ss 
θάρσει, παρθενικὴ, μὴ δείδοθι πόντιον οἷδμα" 
αὐτός τοι Ζεύς εἶμι, καὶ ἐγγύθεν εἴδομαι εἶναι 

“ / ὃ ΄ ὃ LE wy 
ταῦρος... --- Κρήτη ὃέ σε δέξεται 407; 
Ψ > Ν Ope “ fn a 
ne ἔθρεψε καὶ αὐτὸν, ὅπῃ νυμφηΐα σεῖο 
" rye Ie awe ον ΠΡῚΝ ΄ ΄ - 
ἔσσεται: ἐξ ἐμέθεν δὲ κλυτοὺς μάλα φύσεαι vias, 
οἱ σκηπτοῦχοι ἅπασιν ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἔσονται: 
a Τὰ \ 7, 4 ΄ e / ἂν 
ὡς φάτο: καὶ τετέλεστο τάπερ Pato’ φαίνετο μὲν 

δὴ 
/ 

Κρήτη: Ζεὺς δὲ πάλιν ἑτέρην ἀνελάζετο μρρφήν" 

a , ΄ ΄ 7 δ᾽ 
λῦσε δέ οἱ μίτρην: καί οἱ λέχος ἔντυνον ᾿Ὥραι: 


And if anybody should think that Eu- 
ropa’s language is too strong for the occasion, 
under the comparatively innocent circum- 
stances in which she has, according to my 
theory, become involved, I would urge, first 
of all, that, from the tone of the address 
at the commencement of the ode, so different 
from that which Horace adopts towards his 
‘libertinae,’ ‘Galatea’ is evidently of superior 
stamp, one upon whose notice he would not 
dream of thrusting an objectionable subject, 
and who would not consider Europa’s con- 
trition by any means excessive. 

A maiden, she had allowed herself to be 
tempted into leaving her home without her 
father’s knowledge or consent; she had 
irretrievably disgraced herself ; nothing was 
left for her but either to die or to be taken 
into the harem of some barbaric prince as a 
slave and a concubine. 

The heinousness of the offence may be 
illustrated by what Nausicai says when she 
dreads the scandal which might arise if she 
were seen with Odysseus in her train, even 
when all her damsels kept her company ; 
and what would have been thought of her if 
she had gone away from home alone for an 
indefinite time 4 

If however it be admitted that Horace 
most probably took the main idea from the 
poem of Moschus, yet the manner of execu- 
tion is all his own. 
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And that consideration leads to a few 
more points in favour, I think, of my own 
view. 

Horace, unlike Moschus, does not endow 
the bull with speech and so relieve the 
maiden’s fears during the passage ; on the 
contrary, he works the scene up to agony 
point, and then brings forward Venus (who 
has, no doubt, received the cue from Jove), 
accompanied by Cupid, to prevent the dis- 
tressed damsel from doing herself a mischief, 
and to break to her the news of the high 
destiny awaiting her. 

This appears to me to be the patent inten- 
tion of the last two stanzas, in the first of 
which the re-:ppearance of the ‘monster’ is 
plainly foretold ; it accounts for the ‘ perfid- 
um videns’ (the ‘mocking smile’ which Venus 
wore from consciousness of her secret), gives 
an air of pleasant irony to the ‘ abstineto 
irarum calidaeque rixae, and leads up ad- 
mirably to the climax, ‘ wxor invictt Jovis.’ 
Moreover, to my thinking, it tends to clear 
up the doubt about the proper interpretation 
of the words ‘ wxor invicti Jovis esse nescis,’ 
which—lI would venture to suggest—is to be 
taken as a question or exclamation following 
naturally upon the hint that the bull is 
about to return without his ‘horns’ (as is 
implied by the ironical advice of the pre- 
ceding lines), with nescis employed in a very 
common sense and construction (cf. te nescit 
tangere, Od. 111. 13, 9-10, and the famous 
‘mentiri nescio’) so as to express (moral) in- 
capability, after the fashion of the French 
‘ne savoir pas. ‘Canst thou not be 
wife’ (not the wife, who was Juno) ‘ of re- 
sistless Jove?’ Then follows the obvious 
conclusion: [Of course thou canst] ‘ Away, 
then, with sobs,’ &e. 

Lastly, there seems to be no ground, either 
in the poem of Moschus or in the ode of 
Horace, for the supposition that the ‘multwm 
amati’ (line 47) signifies more than the fond- 
ness felt for any pet animal. All that these 
poets imply is that Jove, being in love with 
Enropa, tempted her in a momentary fit of 
madness (victa furore = in a mad freak), 
by his beauty, tameness, and affability, to 
mount upon his back, and then rushed into 
the sea with her, she merely regarding him 
as a very nice, tractable ‘monster.’ 

This being so, I attach to the appearance 
of Cupid, ‘with bow unbent,’ a different 
meaning from that which is generally ac- 
cepted. 1 take it to signify that Cupid is 
pretending to have ‘done nothing,’ and is 
thus seconding his mother in the ‘merry 
jest’ she enjoys until she reveals her secret. 
To my thinking a lent bow with no arrow 
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upon it would be the clearer sign that a love- 
shaft had lately been discharged, and an 
unbent bow would tell no tale at all. It is 
not until she is electrified by the words 
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‘ Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis ?’ that Europa 
has any suspicion of the reason for Cupid’s 
presenting himself before her, 

Ropert Brack. 





NOTES ON THE SCHOLIA OF THE PLUTUS. 


On 1. 277 the Ravenna Codex has the 
following scholium :— 


s a A \ ee ἮΙ ΄ ΄ 
ἐν τῇ σορῷ: παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις δέκα 
> , ” Adi ef ΡΥ a “ 
ἦσαν φυλαί. ἔθος οὖν ἀπὸ πασῶν τῶν φυλῶν 
δικαστὰς καθίζειν. εἶτα ἀπὸ μιᾶς ἑκάστης 
ἐλάμβανον ἀνδρας πέντε τοὺς ἐπισημοτέρους" 
καὶ πάλιν ἐκ τῶν πέντε ἕνα τὸν κλήρῳ λα- 
χόντα ἐποίουν δικάζειν. ἀντὶ οὖν τὸ εἰπεῖν 
ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ κληρωθὲν τὸ γράμμα καὶ 
τὸ ψήφισμα ὃ ὅ ἐστιν ὃ κλῆρος, δικάζειν σε καὶ 
δικαστὴν καθίστησιν, ὡς πρὸς γέροντα παρ᾽ 
10 ὑπόνοιαν παίζει. “Adds. ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις 
Sy τς ΄ Av ΚΣ Ν Ν 3 “ 
πολλὰ ἢν δικαστήρια. καὶ ἐν τισὶ μὲν ἐδί- 
καζον περὶ φονικῶν πραγμάτων, ἐν τισὶ δὲ 
περὶ δημοτικῶν: ἕκαστον δὲ τούτων εἶχεν ἕν 
τι τῶν στοιχείων ἰδικὸν ὄνομα. οἷον ἢν τι 
15 τῶν δικαστηρίων λεγόμενον ἄλφα, ὅμοιον 
ἄλλο β, ἄλλο δὲ γ, καὶ ὃ εἰς τὸ ε: δέκα γὰρ 
a id Ἂς / 5 ? , Ν 
ἣν δικαστήρια τὰ πάντα ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, πρὸ 
θυρῶν δὲ ἑκάστου δικαστηρίου ἐγέγραπτο 
πυρρῷ βάμματι τὸ στοιχεῖον οτίνι τὸ δικασ- 
20 τήριον ὠνομάζετο. ὅσοι δὲ δικασταὶ ἦσαν ἐν 
. ᾿Αθήναις, ἕκαστος καθ᾽ ἕκαστον δικαστήριον 
> δέ Ὁ} Χ2 4 Ν ΄ " 
εἶχε δέλτον, Tap ὑπόνοιαν δὲ λέγει σκώπτου 
/ 
TOV γέροντα. 


There are perhaps in those scholia of the 
Plutus which I have yet studied, many more 
interesting corrections than are possible here, 
but this I have selected as suggesting very 
plainly the kind of corruption against which 
one must always guard. The line of the 
play from which the lemma comes is written 
in R thus :— 


> a “ Ν Ν Ν 4, ~ , 
ἐν τῇ σορῷ νυνὶ Aaxov τὸ γράμμα σοῦ δικάζει. 


The one long scholium on the first three 
words will furnish notes for the whole line 
as well as for the variant δικάζειν. (After 
each note I give the line of the scholium 
from which it comes.) Thus :— 


(a) [ἐν τῇ σορῷ .] ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐν τῷ δικασ- 
, - “fe . x . 
τηρίῳ (6, 7), in your coffin, instead of in 
the court-house. 


(Ὁ) [ἐν τῇ σορῷ :] παρ᾽ ὑπόνοιαν λέγει σκώπτ- 
wv τὸν γέροντα (22, 23), he speaks by implica- 
tion with a jest at the old man’s cost. 


(c) [λαχόν :] κληρωθέν (7). 


(2) τὸ γράμμα: τὸ ψήφισμα (7, 8), ‘the 
number ;’ a late use of ψήφισμα = a numerical 
figure. 


(6) [ἐν τῇ σορῷ νυνὶ κ-ιτ.λ. :] οὗ ἐστιν ὃ κλῆρος 
δικάζειν σε’ ὡς πρὸς γέροντα παρ᾽ ὑπόνοιαν 
παίζει (8, 9), ‘where it is your lot to sit in 
state,’ as addressing an old man he makes 
fun by implication. 


(f) [δικάζει : δικαστὴν καθίστησιν (9, “ 
points you to the jury.’ 


(9) [τὸ γράμμα: :] ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις πολλὰ ἢν 
ικαστήρια. καὶ ἔν τισι μὲν ἐδίκαζον περὶ φονι- 
κῶν πραγμάτων, ἔν τισι δὲ περὶ δημοτικῶν" 
ἕκαστον δὲ τούτων εἶχεν ἕν τι τῶν στοιχείων 
εἰδικὸν ὄνομα. οἷον: ἢν τι τῶν δικαστηρίων 
λεγόμενον α, ὁμοίως ἄλλο β, ἄλλο δὲ γ καὶ ἑξῆς 
(10-16). In Athens there were many courts, 
and in some they decided criminal suits, and 
in some civil. Each of these courts had one 
of the letters of the alphabet as a name to 
distinguish it by ; for example, there was a 
court called alpha, likewise another beta, a 
third gamma, and so on. The reading καὶ 
ἑξῆς comes from another codex which, how- 
ever, goes on to nullify it by the interpola- 
tion τὸ ὃ καὶ τὸ ε καὶ ἕως τοῦ K. δέκα yap ἢν 
δικαστήρια τὰ πάντα ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. 

(h) ) [τὸ γράμμα: 9] πρὸ θυρῶν ἑκάστου δικα- 
στηρίου ἐγέγραπτο πυρρῷ βάμματι τὸ στοιχεῖον 
ᾧτινι τὸ ικαστήριον ὠνομάζετο. ὅσοι δὲ δι- 
κασταὶ ἦσαν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἕκαστος καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
δικαστήριον εἶχε δέλτον (11--22). Before the 
doors of each court was written in red 
colour the letter of the alphabet by which 
the court was named, and all the dicasts in 
Athens had each a ticket which varied with 
the court to which he was assigned. It is 
possible that from ὅσοι is a separate scholium 
on τὸ γράμμα, in which case the δέ must be 
omitted. 

There remain 11. 1-6 still to aceount for. 
The first half is really a scholium on Il. 
1166, 67— 


> ; Te . εῷὸ = 4% 0 Ν 
οὐκ ἐτὸς ἅπαντες οἱ δικάζοντες θαμὰ 
4d > “A , ’ 
σπεύδουσιν ἐν πολλοῖς γεγράφθαι γράμμασιν, 
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which has got misplaced just as in the scholia 
on 1, 972— 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐ λαχοῦσ᾽ ἔπινες ἐν τῷ γράμματι ; 
we get a note which properly belongs to this 
passage— 

> a “A > Ν Ἂς / , » ε 

[ἐν Τὴ σορῳ i ἐπειδὴ και γέροντες εισιν OL 

δικάζοντες. 


The lines still left form a piece of erroneous 
learning which at present I cannot account 
for, but I have no doubt that the source 
of the interpolation will become clear in 
time. 


W. Gunion RUTHERFORD. 





TWO NOTES ON SYRACUSE. 


I. ACGHRADINA. 


Ir is generally assumed that the name 
Achradina denotes the high ground ! north of 
Ortygia, which forms the eastern end of 
Epipolae. Some writers, however, under- 
stand the word to mean not only this high 
ground but also the lower ground between 
it and Ortygia, (e.g. Lupus Stadt Syrakus, p. 
27), and this was the view of Cluver and 
D’Orville. I am not quite sure that the facts 
bear out either assumption. 

The name, as is well known, does not 
occur in Thucydides. Unless [am mistaken, 
it is absent also from the accounts of the 
Athenian siege given by Diodorus and 
Plutarch. It probably came into use after 
400 B.c., and Diodorus commits a small 
anachronism when he employs it in his 
earlier history (xi. 67, 72; &c.). On the 
other hand, the name was certainly in use 
in Cicero’s time—indeed the orator is the 
first writer to mention it—and it is natural 
to suppose that it was known some time 
before the prosecution of Verres. 

The chief writers who use the name are 
Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero. In no passage 
is its meaning accurately defined, but in no 
passage is it described as an elevation of 
any sort. The most striking point about 
the allusions to it in Diodorus is the close 
connexion implied between it and Ortygia : 
"Axpadivyn τε καὶ Νῆσος is almost a standing 
phrase (e.g. xi. 72, 73, 76). When in 467 
Thrasybulus, brother and successor of Hieron 
and Gelon, marched out of Ortygia to attack 
the rebellious Syracusans, he led his troops, 
says Diodorus, out through Achradina and 
fought ἐν τοῖς προαστείοις. Indeed the only 
passage, so far as I know, which seems to 
imply any interval between Ortygia and 
Achradina is that (xi. 72) which speaks of 
‘both places having their own walls’ (dp- 
φοτέρων τῶν τόπων τούτων ἐχόντων ἴδιον τεῖχος 
καλῶς κατεσκευασμένον). ‘These words have 

1 It rises some 220 feet above sea-level. 


led some scholars to imagine that Achradina 
included only the high ground at the east end 
of Epipolae. It is, perhaps, more probable 
that the ἴδια τείχη were built on account of 
the ‘isthmus’ which joined Ortygia to the 
mainland. The exact character of this 
isthmus is a vexed question, but there seems 
to have been, at most times, some sort of 
water-passage or canal connecting the Great 
and the Little Harbours, and it may be 
assumed that the two parts of the town, 
separated by either water or a narrow isth- 
mus, would have independent fortifications. 
I conclude, then, that Diodorus meant by 
Achradina the flat ground outside of Ortygia 
and s. of Epipolae. It is possible, as Dr. 
Lupus thinks, that he meant also the higher 
ground to the north, but there is no proof 
of this. In thus arguing, I do not wish to 
imply that the account given by Diodorus 
of (say) the troubles in 467 is particularly 
trustworthy. Diodorus was, however, a 
Sicilian. Probably he knew Syracuse, and, 
if we can ascertain what he meant by the 
word, we shall know what it meant to his 
contemporaries. 

In Livy we find the same connexion sup- 
posed between Ortygia and Achradina. The 
collocation Achradina atque Insula is fairly 
common (xxv. 24, 10, 29, 10, &c.), and the 
account of the capture of Syracuse by 
Marcellus in 212 seems to imply that 
Achradina was on the low ground, that it 
was, as Mommsen calls it (Engl. Tr. 11. 148) 
‘the city proper on the shore.’ Thus, on 
the night of the final betrayal, Marcellus 
(xxv. 30, 7) navem onerariam cum armatis 
remuleo quadriremis ad Achradinam trahi 
iussit, exponique milites regione portae quae 
prope fontem Arethusae est. Livy and his 
authorities were not good geographers, but 
this sentence is unintelligible if Achradina 
was upon the east end of Epipolae. 

Cicero only mentions Achradina twice— 
once in a passage of very doubtful reading. 
Tn the Verrines (iv. 119), he describes it as 


Ll υὺνὉὕᾧς«ἿἈ«.,ε.ὕζ5.:-.ςο...------- 
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the quarter containing the finest buildings, 
Sorum maximum, pulcherrimae porticus, orna- 
tissimum prytanium, amplissima euria tem- 
plumque egregium LIovis Olympii ceteraeque 
urbis partes, quae una via lata perpetua 
multisque transversis divisae, privatis aedificiis 
continentur. Holm (Zopografia p. 182 = 
Lupus p. 100) has shown that the forwm 
was near the Island, and it is generally 
agreed that the happy hunting-ground of 
future excavators lies between Ortygia and 
the plateau, and not on the plateau. The 
‘long street,’ which Cicero mentions, ran 
perhaps from east to west below Epipolae. 
Dr. Lupus (p. 30) not unnaturally supposes 
it to have been on the Achradina of the 
received account, on Epipolae. But he 
confesses that there survives no trace of it 
or of the public buildings mentioned by 
Cicero. When and to what extent this point 
was inhabited is very uncertain. There is 
no doubt that the population of Syracuse 
never filled up anything like the whole space 
enclosed by the walls of Dionysius. 
Achradina, then, seems to have been the 
lower ground between Ortygia and Epipolae. 
Such a view sounds revolutionary. In 
reality it requires only the alteration of 
one name in our maps and histories. It 
does not affect our accounts of the Athenian 
siege, and it need not greatly change our 
ideas of the Roman siege. Before I leave 
the point, I should like to meet two general 
objections which may be raised. First, it 
will be said that the east end of Epipolae was 
_a strategic position which must have been oc- 
cupied early, and that in fact it was occupied. 
That traces of fortification remain in the 
so-called ‘ Wall of Gelon’ seems undoubted, 
but the 900 yards of escarpment which have 
received this name cannot be fixed to any 
date, and, even if they were Gelon’s work, 
they would not prove that the hill was 
known as Achradina. The argument that 
the position is too good to have been over- 
looked is a most dangerous one. It is the 
argument which has led many archaeologists 
for instance to assign a Roman origin to the 
camps on the Sussex south-downs. Ancient 
warfare was very unlike modern, and the 
Greek, like the Roman, did not necessarily 
occupy the waterless top of the nearest hill. 
Defence was stronger than attack in those 
days, and more trust was placed in walls than 
in hills. Given a good rampart and 200 yards 
of level ground outside it, the enemy might 
dance to his heart’s content on the neigh- 
bouring hill-tops. Secondly it may be argued 
that my view does not allow space enough 
for historical events. This, again, is a dan- 
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gerous argument. Nothing surprises one 
so much, on visiting the field of even so 
recent a battle as Waterloo, as the excessive 
smallness of the ground. We may think 
what we like of figures given by Diodorus or 
Livy, and of Beloch’s estimate that Syracuse 
in 415 included 100,000 inhabitants. But 
we shall be on the safer side, if we contract 
our ideas of size. 


II. Ἡ ἔξω πόλις (Thue. vi. 3 and 75). 


During the winter of 415-414, the Syra- 
cusans built an outer wall, which ran, appa- 
rently, right across Epipolae from north to 
south and down to the Great Harbour. 
With the accepted view as to this wall— 
which I have represented on my Raised 
Model of Syracuse—I have no quarrel, but 
I have never understood the reason which 
Thucydides gives for the operation. It was 
done, he says (vi. 75) ὅπως μὴ δι᾿ ἐλάσσονος 
εὐαποτείχιστοι ὦσι, ἢν ἄρα σφάλλωνται, if, that 
is, they were defeated in the field. It has 
been suggested to me that the Syracusans 
wished to have the blockading lines as far 
from their city as possible. Perhaps they did, 
but Thucydides does not say it, and a block- 
ading line is equally effective at one or at two 
miles’ distance, if only it be complete. The 
common explanation seems to me equally 
unsatisfactory. The new wall was built (it 
is said) so that the Athenians might have a 
longer line to blockade. This view agrees 
with Thucydides, but not with the maps 
drawn to illustrate it. The exact extent of 
the Syracusan fortifications previous to 415 
is a moot point, but it is agreed that Ortygia . 
and the eastern end of Epipolae were fortified, 
separately or together. Now the lines of a 
force blockading these sites would run north 
and south from the sea across Epipolae to 
the Great Harbour for a length of about 
three miles. But the lines actually com- 
menced by Nicias would, if completed, have 
been but a trifle longer. It is incredible 
that the defenders built a new and extensive 
wall simply in order to give Nicias another 
three or four hundred yards tocover. Nor is 
the difficulty removed by the view of Goller 
(Syracusae, 1818) and an old Philip's Atlas 
(Liverpool, 1855), that the new wall formed 
a sort of wedge up the middle of Epipolae. 

I think, then, that the received views do 
not explain how Syracuse would have been 
dv ἐλάσσονος εὐαποτείχιστος had not the new 
wall been built in 415-414. On the other 
hand, there seems no reason to doubt the 
generally accepted view as to the extent 
and direction of this new wall. The diffi- 
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culty may perhaps be solved by changing 
eur traditional conceptions of the fortifica- 
tions existing previous to 415. On this 
point we have little information. Remains 
there are none, except the ‘ Wall of Gelon’ 
to which (as I said above) no date can be 
assigned. Plutarch and Diodorus tell us 
practically nothing, and one is left to Thucy- 
dides. Here we have definite mention of 
an ἐντὸς πόλις (Ortygia) and an ἔξω πόλις 
which is προστειχϑεῖσα, and would therefore 
naturally be on the low ground between 
Ortygia and Epipolae. And, if we take 
this account in its simple sense, difficulties 
vanish. Previous to 415, the fortified 
Syracuse lay to the s. of Epipolae. The 
southern slope of this plateau is gentle at 
the eastern end, and cannot have interfered 
with the wall of the outer city, still less 
have commanded it. When Nicias ap- 
proached, the Syracusans naturally desired 
to increase the area of blockade. Perhaps, 
too, they had some dim feeling—Dionysius 
saw it plainly enough ten years later—that 
Syracuse could be attacked from Epipolae 
and not from the Anapus valley. So they not 


only garrisoned Epipolae (vi. 96), but also 
built a wall—for all that we can prove, 
‘Gelon’s Wall’ may be a trace of it— 
running up across Epipolae due north, and 
reaching the sea somewhere near the creek 
of 5. Bonagia and the later suburb Tycha. 
It it needless to point out that this made 
the blockade lines much longer than 
before. 

If this is so, the ἔξω πόλις of Thucydides 
is the later ’Aypadivn, and both lie between 
Epipolae and the Great Harbour. But I 
have tried to argue the case for each inde- 
pendently, because, first, it is necessary to 
understand that the Athenian siege and the 
site of Achradina are in no way connected, 
and, secondly, the independent conclusions 
do strengthen each other. Each requires us 
to take an identical view of the condition of 
Syracuse in earlier times. Syracuse still 
remains μεγαλοπόλιες, but less astonishingly 
so than has usually been represented, and 
this is in itself some confirmation of my 
view. 

F. HAvERFIELD. 


DR. MOMMSEN ON THE RECRUITING SYSTEM FOR LEGIONARIES AND 
AUXILIARIES UNDER THE EMPIRE IN HERMES XIX. 


SEveERAL recently found military inscriptions, 
as well as the thorough tabulation of those 
previously known (in Lphem. /pigr. vol. v.), 
have done much to clear up the subject of 
the imperial method of recruiting both for 
the legions and the auxiliaries. Hitherto 
it has been believed that in the early empire 
the legionaries were taken from Roman citi- 
zens only, and therefore came with a few 
exceptions of individual ‘citizens’ belonging 
to towns of Latin right, from those com- 
pletely enfranchised communities which 
were chiefly to be found in the West. The 
inscriptions relating to the armies of Ger- 
many and Africa, the provinces about which 
we are best informed, contained nothing in- 
consistent with this view. Thus of the 
legions I. Germanica, IV. Macedonica and 
XIV. Gemina, during their stay in Germany 
in the first century, all the soldiers whose 
origin can be traced came from Italy and 
the West ; so too, those of the IlIrd Augusta 
during its stay at Theveste. Among the 
Danube legions the rule is not so absolute. 
While of the three Pannonian legions (XV. 
Apollinaris, VIII. Augusta and IX. His- 


pana), two only out of twenty-six come from 
the East, of the Dalmatian legions ten out 
of twenty-six do so, and the inscriptions 
from Troesmis in Lower Moesia show a simi- 
lar distribution. About the oriental legions 
an inscription recently discovered at Coptos 
Ephem. Epigr. v. p. 5), and dating from 
Augustus or Tiberius, has for the first time 
given us considerable information. Out of 
thirty-six cases from the two Egyptian legions 
(XXII. Deiotariana, and III. Cyrenaica), 
fourteen are from Galatia, nine from Egypt 
itself, and nine from Pontus, Syria, and 
Bithynia, or other parts of Asia Minor. in 
other words an overwhelming majority come 
from the East, from regions where the towns 
of Roman right were extremely few. This 
is confirmed by Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 7 and 35, 
where for Corbulo’s army, ‘habiti per 
Galatiam Cappadociamque dilectus.’ While 
therefore in the first century the German 
and African and Pannonian legions were re- 
cruited from Italy and the West, the Oriental 
legions were raised in the Eastern parts ; the 
Dalmatian and Moesian legions occupying, as 
in situation, so in recruiting an intermediate 
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place, a fact which is also confirmed by Taci- 
tus, Ann. xvi. 13, ‘dilectus per Galliam 
Narbonensem, Africamque et Asiam habiti 
supplendis Illyricis legionibus.’ 

Clearly, therefore, the legionaries were not 
all necessarily taken from those already pos- 
sessed of the franchise. Indeed the repub- 
lican generals had gradually gained the right 
of recruiting non-citizens for the legions, on 
whom, however, on enlistment the civitas 
was conferred. In the Civil Wars whole 
legions were raised in this way (vernaculae 
legiones), and Augustus though he confined 
the general use of this practice to the Hast, 
still continued it in the West also in the case 
of individual recruits, and after the defeat of 
Varus even raised a whole legion, the X X fst 
Rapax, in this way (Tacitus, Ann. i. 31). 
Practically, therefore, he was only limited 
in his recruiting by the two qualifications of 
municipal origin and free birth, though even 
these were often eluded. There was thus a 
radical difference between the legions of the 
East and the West. We know of only one 
instance of a leg on (the X Vth Apollinaris) 
permanently transferred from the West to 
the East, and no instance the other way, 
though in the Eastern crises, it was common 
to reinforce the untrustworthy Oriental 
legions from the Western armies. 

Under Vespasian an important change 
took place, in consequence of the military 
insubordination shown in the war with 
Civilis. The Italians, whose pride of birth 
made them less amenable to discipline, were 
- henceforth practically excluded from legion- 
ary service. Thus out of twenty cases from 
the Ist Adiutrix raised by Galba, and Ist 
Minervia by Domitian only one is an Italian. 
One result was to throw a greater burden on 
the rest of the West, and it was found neces- 
sary to supply the African legion from the 
East. Thus of seventy-eight soldiers of the 
IIIrd Aug. enlisted by Trajan, thirty-two 
come from Syria, and twenty-two from 
Bithynia. Hitherto the recruiting had taken 
place both in senatorial and imperial pro- 
vinces, in the former through the proconsul, 
in the latter through an imperial officer of 
equestrian rank. But under Hadrian, to de- 
crease expense and to secure greater rapidity, 
a system of local recruiting was introduced, 
and in consequence the senatorial provinces, 
which contained no legions, were altogether 
omitted. In the inscriptions of the IIIrd Au- 
gusta from Lambaesis, the recruiting is shown 
to have been from Africa and Numidia almost 
exclusively, while an Egyptian inscription 
(Zph. Epig. v. p. 260) shows that from the 
IInd Trajana, twenty-eight out of thirty- 
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seven cases are from Egypt itself. Germany, 
however, and Gaul, being used largely for 
the auxiliary levy could not supply all the 
recruits for the German legions, in which 
accordingly, we find still a larger number of 
soldiers from elsewhere. Another important 
result of the local conscription was the posi- 
tion given to the Illyrian provinces, and 
especially to Pannonia. The primacy of the 
Danube legions in the second and third cen- 
turies became a primacy of the Mlyrian 
soldiers, a result reflected in the series of 
Illyrianemperors, which was directly brought 
about by the exclusion of senators from posts 
in the army by Gallienus. It was not an 
unnatural consequence of local recruiting 
that the legions from this time were rarely 
moved from their provinces. With the 
exception of the three legions raised by 
Severus, and his removal of the Vth Mace- 
donica from Moesia to Dacia, the list in the 
Vatican Inscription C. 7. Z. vi. 3492, dating 
between 120 and 170 a.p., and that of Dio 
Cassius (53, 24) under Alexander Severus 
agree in every point. A further change with 
important results was the gradual extension 
of the system of vicarii, dating perhaps from 
Trajan’s reign (Plin. Lp. ‘ad Traj. 30). 
When this was brought into connection with 
the system of eolonatus, and the great land- 
owners sent their serfs into the legions, their 
character was greatly changed, a fact which 
has to be remembered in the wars against 
the Goths and Huns. 

The auxiliary forces, cohortes and alae, 
were in a peculiar sense the emperor’s own 
troops, and in military importance, though 
not in dignity, hardly stood behind the 
legions. That they were recruited solely 
from the imperial provinces is proved 
negatively by the fact that with one or two 
exceptions, which upon examination prove 
the rule, no names of districts or tribes ap- 
pear belonging to senatorial provinces. This 
general induction i is verified by the particular 
inscriptions in which the origin of auxiliary 
soldiers is stated. Whiie therefore the sena- 
torial provinces till Hadrian provided legion- 
aries only, the others provided auxiliaries as 
well, though a system of compensation can 
be discerned. Thus Raetia raised at least 
eight cohorts, Noricum only one cohort and 
one ala, but while twenty-two legionaries 
from Noricum are known, only one appears 
from Raetia. So Galatia was almost passed 
over by the auxiliary levy, but provided many 
men for the Egyptian and Syrian legions. 
The auxiliaries again necessarily entered the 
service as non-citizens, as the legionaries did 
as citizens, but not only were they rewarded 
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with the civitas after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice (see Diplomata in (Οὐ, 1. Z. iii.), but 
sometimes during actual service, which ex- 
plains the otherwise perplexing fact that in 
inscriptions auxiliary soldiers are sometimes 
found assigned to one of the tribes. Where 
they are stated, as is sometimes the case, to 
belong to a colony, they were either assigned 
to this after their enfranchisement, or, as 
Mommsen thinks, the colony is to be regarded 
as only a Latin colony. It not unfrequently 
happened that the civitas was granted toa 
whole cohort as a special reward, in which 
case the words ‘civium Romanorum’ were 
added to its official description (C. 1. Z. 111. 
1577), but while the title apparently re- 
mained, the position of recruits was not 
affected by it. 

Under Augustus in all probability, and 
during the Julio-Claudian reigns, the 
auxiliaries were not only recruited from the 
districts whose names they bear, but were 
for the most part posted in or near their own 
provinces. Definite proofs of this are few, as 
there are no diplomata of so early a date, 
and accounts, like those of Tacitus for the 
Batavian and Jewish wars, are rare. There 
was probably no hard and fast rule on the 
subject, and in many cases 1t may have been 
a matter of indifference. But economical 
and sanitary grounds would favour their 
employment near their homes, while the in- 
convenience of posting troops in a country 
with strange language and habits would be 
greater for auxiliaries than for the legions 
with their large camps and greater organisa- 
tion. On the other hand there were reasons 
which from the first must have worked in 
an opposite direction. Small provinces like 
Raetia or Thrace would certainly not need 
all their auxiliaries, while large provinces 


like Germany could hardly supply all they 


required. Again legions, when moved to a 
fresh province, probably took their auxiliaries 
with them. Thus Batavian cohorts accom- 
panied the XIVth legion to Britain (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 12), and cohorts of Lusitani (Hist. 
i. 70), and Vascones (iv. 33) accompanied 
the 1Vth Macedonica from Spain to Ger- 
many. So too, cohorts with peculiar arms or 
equipments were naturally wanted in different 
parts; as e.g. Syrians and Dalmatians. On 
the whole Augustus seems to have posted the 
auxiliaries in their own homes, unless excep- 
tional circumstances prevented it. Thus Ger- 
man auxiliaries certainly served in Germany 
till 69, but a military diploma of 60 shows 
that hardly any native auxiliaries served in 
Pannonia, a difference explained by the Pan- 
nonian revolt of 6 a.p. No doubt from the 
various causes mentioned, the exceptions to 
the original plan increased as time went on, 
but Vespasian changed the principle of their 
employment. Moved, no doubt, by the 
Batavian rising, he carried out in other pro- 
vinces the method of Augustus in Pannonia, 
and from his time the auxiliaries were to a 
great extent denationalised, ὁ 6. employed 
away from home, and also recruited to a 
great extent locally. A further change, be- 
ginning with Trajan, was the formation of 
what were called numeri in inscriptions, and 
nationes in Hyginus, bodies of barbarians 
equipped with their own arms, and forming 
strictly national corps, such as the Mauri of 
Lusius Quietus, Daci, Palmyreni, Sarmatae, 
ἄς, These, however, differed from the aux- 
iliaries in not necessarily coming from dis- 
tricts possessed of the right of Latini or 
peregrini, and were in fact an anticipation 
of the later employment of Goths and 
Franks. 
E. G. Harpy. 





THE TIMAE 


The Timaeus of Plato. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. D. ARcHER- 
Hinp, M.A. Macmillan. 16s. 


To edit the 7imaeus is a difficult task. The 
Greek is hard, the text not always certain, 
the matter requires to elucidate it considerable 
learning, some knowledge of science and 
metaphysics, a sound acquaintance with the 
records of Greek philosophy up to Aristotle 
and farther ; above all, in a work where the 
mythical element has opened a wide door to 
extravagance, a sober judgment combined 
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with training in the criticism of ancient 
philosophical texts. 

Our editor has undertaken all depart- 
ments. His interest is in the philosophy to 
which his Introduction is devoted, but the 
larger part of the notes is taken up by the 
other matters. 

Excellent work has been done in the 
Timaeus: in the text by Stallbaum and 
©. F. Hermann, on the matter by Bockh, 
Martin, Zeller, and others nearer home. 

The editor in his Introduction implies the 
place of his own work in some judgments 
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upon his predecessors. ‘ Lindau’s commen- 
tary,’ he says, ‘does not afford much real 
help in grappling with the main difficulties 
of the dialogue.’ Praising Stallbaum only 
for industry, he says ‘it would be unfair to 
disparage the learning which the notes dis- 
play : none the less it cannot be denied that 
in dealing with the dialogue the editor seems 
hardly to have realised the nature of the 
task he has undertaken.’ Martin is praised 
for modesty and ‘unfailing candour.’ His 
edition is declared to be ‘far and away’ the 
best. But ‘as an exposition of the philo- 
sophical import of the dialogue, I,’ says the 
editor, ‘should not be disposed to rate it so 
very highly; but so far as it deals with the 
physical and other scientific questions dis- 
cussed and with the numerous difficulties of 
detail it is invaluable. . . . The debt owed 
to Martin by any subsequent editor must 
needs be great.’ 

The editor’s relation to his predecessors 
will be considered first, then the ‘ scholar- 
ship’ of the edition, thirdly the scientific 
notes, and lastly the philosophical com- 
mentary. 

Some things are taken with acknowledge- 
ment from Stallbaum, but a large use is 
made of his notes without any acknowledge- 
ment whatever. Note after note seems a 
reproduction or a variation of Stallbaum, 
especially in the earlier part of the book, 
afterwards the notes come more and more 
to be related in a similar way to Martin. 
Any one may verify this for himself. Some 
of the notes are little more than a transla- 
tion. Here it need only be pointed out 
that the relation exists where it is not obvious 
at first sight. We noticed a place where 
the silent reproduction of a point of Stall- 
baum’s was followed by some apparently 
original matter, comprising quotations from 
Aristotle, but found it all given in a modern 
book quoted by Stallbaum, and in the parts 
to which his references direct. Sometimes 
portions of a note of Stallbaum’s are unskil- 
fully put together and require the complete 
original to explain them. In return Stall- 
baum is attacked often with disrespect, often 
unfairly, and often when he is right. It is 
not necessary to dwell on a subject so un- 
profitable, farther than to give one passage 
out of many in illustration of Stallbaum’s 
great advantage in scholarship, and one to 
illustrate the editor’s want of fairness to 
him. . 

BTA. λέγει (ἣ ψυχή).. ὅτῳ τ’ ἄν τι ταὐτὸν ἢ 
καὶ ὅτου ἂν ἕτερον, πρὸς ὅ τί τε μάλιστα καὶ ὅπῃ 
καὶ ὅπως καὶ ὁπότε ξυμβαίνει κατὰ τὰ γιγνόμενά 
τε πρὸς ἕκαστον ἕκαστα εἶναι καὶ πάσχειν καὶ 
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πρὸς τὰ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντα ἀεί. The editor 
writes, ‘Stallbaum, affirming that no one 
has hitherto understood this passage, takes 
the antecedent of ὅτῳ as the subject of 
ξυμβαίνει : “she declares of that wherewith 
anything is the same and wherefrom it is 
different, in relation to what &c.” It may 
well be doubted whether he has thus im- 
proved upon his predecessors.’ The innuendo 
is unfortunate, not so much because Stall- 
baum is right and the editor has made a 
grave mistake, as that it draws attention to 
a conspicuous trait of the editor’s own man- 
ner. Stallbaum’s claim comes nowhere near 
the self-complacency of the note on 41a, 
where the editor, after changing the punctua- 
tion of the text, says, ‘It is ‘impossible not 
to admire the serenity with which all the 
editors set a full stop after ἐθέλοντος, and 
then make a fresh start ....; as though 
γίγνεται stood in the place of γιγνόμενα &e.’ ; 
where too the editor has not the excuse of 
being right, for he has seriously misrepre- 
sented the facts. In the present passage 
Stallbaum’s explanation is grammatical and 
scholarly ; the editor’s is not even gram- 
matical. Stallbaum, as said above, rightly 
makes ὅτῳ τ᾽ ἄν τι ταὐτὸν ἢ κιτιλ. Subject of 
εἶναι : the editor makes the clause (ὅστις ἄν 
with subj.) indirect interrogative, coordinate 
with πρὸς ὁ τί τε x.7.A. (ae. ‘he tells what a 
thing is identical with or different from’), 
which is merely impossible.  Stallbaum 
makes ἕκαστα (= ‘identical and different’) 
predicate, with εἶναι as copula. The editor 
makes ἕκαστα subject of εἶναι, and is actually 
committed to making εἶναι πρὸς ἕκαστον = 
‘to act upon each thing,’ where εἶναι is not 
helped out by any predicate. Further ὅπῃ 
Kal ὅπως, ‘in what way and manner’ (Stallb. 
‘auf welche Art und Weise’), is rendered 
‘in what place or manner.’ The general 
objection made to Stallbaum’s whole view is 
a curious bit of logic, and would be equally 
fatal to the editor’s own. All these mistakes 
come from a determination to see (with 
Lindau) an anticipation of Aristotle’s ten 
categories. Add to this that the editor, after 
so speaking of Stallbaum’s claims to improve- 
ment, reproduces another part of the same 
note bodily, in silence ; and in the next note 
where Stallbaum makes a similar claim, 
adopts his view in the translation and re- 
produces part of his note, in silence. 

The instance promised of unfairness is the 
following—66a, τῶν δὲ αὐτῶν... εἰς.. «τὰς στενὰς 
φλέβας ἐνδυομένων, καὶ τοῖς ἐνοῦσιν αὐτόθι μέρεσι 
γεώδεσι καὶ ὅσα ἀέρος ξυμμετρίαν ἔχοντα κ.τιλ. 
The editor says, ‘I have little doubt that 


ἐχόντων should be read for ἔχοντα.  Stall- 
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baum’s proposed alterations are the result of 
his not understanding the construction : ὅσα 
ἀέρος is parallel to τοῖς γεώδεσι and equivalent 
to τοῖς ὅσα ἀέρος ἔνεστιν. It may seem in- 
credible, but it is true, that the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s, and the construction he is 
supposed not to understand is the very one 
he gives. ‘Itaque legendum fortasse vide- 
bitur ἐχόντων &e.’ He takes ὅσα ἀέρος, exactly 
as the editor does, as parallel to γεώδεσι, 
translating the one ‘ partibus aeriis,’ and the 
other ‘ partibus terrenis.’ 

In explanation of this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance we notice a tendency in the editor 
to forget benefits and only remember what 
he thinks mistaken in those on whose notes 
he is dependent. We hardly doubt that he 
first learned from Stallbaum the view he 
here maintains, but only remembered, when 
he ecime to write himself, his disagreement 
(probably) with some other views of Stall- 
baum’s later on in the same lengthy note. 
To these views the expression ‘ proposed 
alterations’ (which would however be a 
misrepresentation) may refer. In common 
fairness he should have looked at the note 
again before publishing the criticism. That 
he should not do so is accounted for by a 
perversity like that of which he accuses 
Grote. Grote, he says, insists on something 
‘in his eagerness to convict Plato of an irra- 
tionality.’ The eagerness to convict of error 
Stallbaum (and others, eg. Aristotle, as we 
shall see) is nearly a mania with the editor. 
The instance we have given is not unique ; 
there is an equally astonishing one in the 
editor’s relation to Martin, for which how- 
ever we have no space. Most of the in- 
stances are however not such direct denial, 
but rather misrepresentation. 

From Martin come the bulk of the more 
scientific notes and many matters of general 
interpretation ; some scientific notes are 
from Boeckh and some from Stallbaum. In- 
deed, excepting the philosophy, the com- 
mentary in general is made up from those of 
Martin and Stallbaum. The obligation is 
not fairly acknowledged, and the material 
has not been improved. Any one could do 
better who would make an intelligent redac- 
tion of the notes of these two ed tors (with 
additions from Boeckh), stating their views 
clearly with the grounds for them. 

In the matter of quotations there is a 
large unacknowledged debt to the stores 
accumulated by Martin. In this way have 
been constructed a number of learned- 
looking notes, embodying extracts from 
various works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Galen, ‘Hippocrates,’ and others. The 
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Engelmann edition, Zeller, and Liddell and 
Seott seem also to have been laid under 
contribution. 

Not unfrequently the editor shows scanty 
knowledge of the book quoted beyond 
what is in his authorities: sometimes by re- 
peating their errors ; sometimes by omissions 
of a most tell-tale character ; sometimes by 
inferences or applications which the context 
of the quotation proves impossible; some- 
times by an account of a theory, showing un- 
acyuaintance with the principal passages 
relating to it. 

Sometimes he is betrayed by an appa- 
rently unimportant remark. For instance 
in the note on (70 c), the editor tells us a 
certain doctrine is ‘affirmed by the author 
of the De Ossium Natura, a work of uncertain 
date, vol. I. p. 515, Kiihn.’ The editor had 
possibly read a remark in a part of Littre 
which Martin cites, that certain ‘ Hippocra- 
tean’ treatises, including a fragment (not the 
whole) of the De Oss. Nat. were later than 
Aristotle, and thought it safe to speak of 
the authorship and date of the ‘work’ as he 
does. Now the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said 
to be a ‘ work,’ or to have an author or a 
date It is established that it consists of 
five extracts from different books, some at 
least by different authors, on the subject of 
the veins (not the bones) colle‘ted by some 
unknown hand. '[wo of themare quoted by 
Aristotle himself who gives their authors, 

It is not merely with out-of-the-way 
books, relating to the 7%imaeus, that such 
imperfect knowledge is shown, but also with 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus which 
lie in the beaten track, and must be known 
in any case by one who professes to edit the 
Timaeus. 

In one place, Plato’s theory of respiration, 
the editor gives the reader the impression 
that he has done a piece of original and 
meritorious research, by using the Greek of 
a commentary (Galen’s) only known in ‘a 
defective Latin translation’ when Martin 
wrote. All that he gets out of the Greek 
is equally clear in the Latin which is not 
here defective. All that he rightly gets out 
of it, and even the illustrative woodcut (a 
little altered) is already given in the note 
and translation of the edition used (Darem- 
berg’s), to which no acknowledgment is made, 
We can hardly think the editor has read the 
Latin: his mistake about it may come from 
a remark of Daremberg’s. 


Next will be considered the ‘ scholarship’ 
of the edition ; and first the construction of 
the text. . 
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As is well known, a new collation of the 
MS., Paris. A, is much wanted. In default 
of this, a register of the recorded variants 
of the MSS. might be required in an edition 
of such pretensions. The editor has thought 
otherwise, and we shall only criticise him 
within his own limits. He proposes to 
follow Paris. A mainly, and to record only 
the differences of his text from that MS. 
and from the editions of Stallbaum, the 
Zurich editor, and of C. F. Hermann, to 
whose text he says he has ‘rather closely 
adhered.’ There are two main collations of 
Paris. A, Bekker’s and Bast’s, which disagree. 
The minimum which could give the apparatus 
eriticus a scientific value would be a record 
of these two collations. But if, disregarding 
scientific value, only one collation were 
followed, it should be Bast’s which appears 
at least the more accurate. In any case, 
whatever is given should be given correctly. 
The editor fulfils none of these conditions, 
not even the most elementary. He has not 
collated the Paris. MS.; he does not seem 
even to have seen Bast’s collation, though it 
is so accessible: he follows Bekker and does 
not give him correctly; and he does not 
even give correctly the promised variations 
of other editions. He does not seem to be 
aware that there is an edition of the text by 
Stallbaum later than the one he has used. 
He has not even studied properly the short 
adnotatio critica which precedes the text of 
the editor (C. F. Hermann) whom ke follows, 
and thus make some amusing mistakes, 
especially where he measures himself against 
Hermann. 

In the apparatus criticus to the first ten 
pages of the text, we found, omitting some 
minor points, thirty mistakes; and_ felt 
absolved from further consideration of it. 
The editor’s own emendations generally 
deserve such a judgment as he pronounces 
on an emendation of Stallbaum’s, ‘Stallbaum 
not understanding this sentence desires to 
corrupt it.’ Little, if any, first-hand use 
has been made of the ancient testimonia : 
some of them do not seem to have been 
used at all. No detail of unscholarly 
procedure seems wanting. 


Next may be considered the editor’s 
‘linguistic exegesis.’ The existence of 
several translations, Latin, German, French, 
and English, and of editions with good 
philological notes, ought to limit somewhat 
the possibility of mistakes: but the editor 
cor trives to make a quantity of them. 

Among the mistakes of interpretation are 
found many which turn on grammatical 
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points. Sometimes again the editor naively 
defends a well-known usage and defends it 
inaccurately : or he ‘restores Plato’s words 
from unacquaintance with an idiom: or he ob- 
jects to a reading, a grammat cal peculiarity, 
which is just in its favour: or in default of 
understanding a construction he invents a 
rule of syntax ἃ priort:—all this too with 
confident dogmatism and attacks on scholars 
of mark. Plato’s idioms give him much 
trouble, more especially hyperbaton about 
which he is continually wrong. The trans- 
lation which ‘has been given with a 
view to relieving the notes,’ performs this 
office not unfrequently by contradicting 
them. 

A few specimens only of the mistakes can 
be given. In 41 © ὑπαρξάμενος, which means 
‘having made beginning,’ is translated ‘ hav- 
ing provided it’—(Is the editor thinking of 
ὑπάρχειν in sense of ‘to be provided’ 1) with 
the quaint note, ‘this transitive use of the 
verb is not quoted in Liddell and Scott.’ 
The Lexicon will doubtless remain firm: it 
happens that it quotes the passage with right 
interpretation. In 22 Ὁ the note shows that 
ῥυόμενος, ‘delivering’ is taken for something 
like ‘flowing’ or ‘ overflowing’: a mistake 
evidently from the German translation used 
by the editor. In 38 B is a wonderful piece 
of philosophising, too long to quote, based 
ona mistake in a tense—the imperfect in 
idiomatic combination with the aorist. In 
53 B ...7apa πάντα ἡμῖν ὡς ἀεὶ τοῦτο λεγόμενον 
ὑπαρχέτω is translated ‘must above all things 
be the foundation whereon our account is 
for ever based’; the meaning is simj)ly, ‘this 
principle must be assumed throughout (παρὰ) 
our whole investigation as always under- 
stood.’ We have no space to do justice to 
the mistakes in hyperbaton and other con- 
structions which we have alluded to: but, 
for an example, may ask the reader to study 
the translation of 35 a and the note there 
beginning, ‘First a word concerning the 
Greek,’ which is also an illustration of the 
editor’s faculty of making several serious 
mistakes at once. First he misses the con- 
struction, which is a hyperbaton, though 
made quite clear by a parallel statement in 
the very next clause. Next a rule is found 
to explain it, named by the inventor ‘loose 
anticipative apposition,’ by help of which 
some odd Greek sentences might be con- 
structed. Then he makes an inaccurate 
criticism of Stallbaum seemingly copied from 
Martin. The culmination is the rendering 
of τῆς...γιγνομένης μεριστῆς (sc. οὐσίας) by 
‘substance which becomes divided’ : it should 
be ‘divisible substance which belongs to the 
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world of Becoming ’—‘substance divisible 
and phenomenal.’ 

We will give one instance of the naiveté 
spoken of. In 40 ὁ the editor thinks he is 
breaking ground in defending the construc- 
tion of a double indirect interrogative, which 
he supposes uncommon, and in applying it 
to the passage. The idiom, recognised in 
Grammars, is very common in certain com- 
binations. The instance he gives of it is 
not one at all. It is applied to this very 
passage in Jowett’s translation with which, 
he tells us, he is acquainted ; and in the 
German translation which he has quoted 
only three lines above, though an emenda- 
tion is preferred in the notes to it. 


The scientific notes, which we now come to, 
are pretentious and unsound. As already in- 
dicated, they are made almost entirely out 
of the work of Stallbaum, Martin and Boeckh, 
and their sole value lies in what is repro- 
duced. The reproduction is not accurate, nor 
does the editor always understand the ma- 
terials he is using. Here and there the editor 
has been unwise enough to interpose con- 
fident criticisms of the sources of his inspi- 
ration. We can only give a rapid review. 

The first is the passage on the proportion 
of the elements in 31. The editor says he 
follows Martin with some modifications as 
against Boeckh. He gives important mathe- 
matical points which the reader would 
certainly suppose his own, but they are from 
one of Boeckh’s essays. He attempts a 
criticism in one matter both of Martin and 
Boeckh as having made ‘a difficulty which 
is really no difficulty at all,’ and in so doing 
makes a serious mistake in Greek mathe- 
matics, which he might have avoided if he 
had understood more of the part of Boeckh 
he read ; or if he had read the propositions 
in Euclid, book vil., which any one who pre- 
sumes to have an opinion on the passage must 
read ; or even if he had seen the evidence in 
the passage of Plato before him. And as 
to Boeckh’s view of the whole passage, the 
editor is hardly entitled to speak as he does 
of its ability (‘ Boeckh, who has written two 
able essays on the subject’): for either he 
has not read them through, or, we cannot 
but think, he did not understand them. 
The essential points of them do not appear 
in the editor’s note at all; and what he 
professes to quote as Boeckh’s ‘ explanation’ 
is an extract entirely unintelligible by 
itself. 

In the note on the musical scales the 
handling of the material suggests in one part 
answers taken without the working ; in other 
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parts the issue is confused, and the objection 
finally made to Boeckh is a bold one to bring 
against such a master in the subject. It is 
merely a misconception of the problem, and 
among the arguments for it is an obvious 
petitio principit. 

In the note on the motions of Mercury 
and Venus, he maintains against Martin with 
a great air of originality a view which 
Proclus mentions in more than one form ip 
more than one passage: one passage being 
his commentary on this very place. It is 
true that the editor’s first-hand acquaintance 
with Proclus is not of that intimate character 
which seems implied in such a judgment 
as he passes on him in his Introduction ; but 
in a note of Martin’s, which he has evidently 
used, special attention is drawn to this view 
as one given in Proclus. The editor’s attack 
here on Martin is an instance of the method 
which vitiates his interpretation everywhere. 
He assumes Plato couldn’t mean anything 
which would get him into a certain kind of 
difficulty, and makes rash generalisations 
about his infallibility in this respect which 
the Zimacus itself confutes. The bit of 
modern astronomy (illustrated by a woodcut) 
which the editor quite needlessly adds, illus- 
trates once more the dangers of unfamiliar 
ground. So also do the notes he adventures, 
in 31, on the mathematical sense of δύναμις 
and Greek treatment of number. 

The note on the earth’s rotation which 
follows the view, perhaps most widely 
accepted, that of Boeckh (‘ Boeckh’s ex- 
haustive and very masterly examination ’), is 
distinguished by the unbecoming language 
with which Grote is attacked. The editor's 
addition de swo to what he calls ‘ Boeckh’s 
crushing refutation’ is not new. It is found 
already in a wellknown English Essay on 
the Zimaeus in a discussion as superior in 
matter to this note as it is in taste. The 
editor has his usual reward. Not only is 
there some strange logic in his argument, 
but he himself unconsciously adopts in a 
different form the very characteristic of 
Grote’s theory which causes its well-known 
difficulty, and is only saved in appearance 
from the same difficulty by adopting a mis- 
take of Martin’s which he calls ‘acute.’ 
He takes a mistaken view of the Aristotelian 
passages on the subject, from which he might 
have been warned by Zeller’s note and ought 
to have been warned by the Greek of the 
first of these passages. 

In the passage on vision the author is very 
unfortunate. He calls Martin’s view 
‘hopeless.’ Martin construes rightly: the 
epithet belongs to the editor, who has gone 
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wrong throughout the passage: though he 
supposes that ‘ eschewing the comma, we get 
the right sense.’ In the compass of one 
page of Greek here he makes five serious 
mistakes of translation. 

We have already spoken of the origin of 
the note on respiration. The editor makes 
several mistakes in it on his own account, 
which with a number of others in the scien- 
tific matters we must pass by. Before pro- 
ceeding to the philosophy in general we may 
notice the criticism of Aristotle. 

With Aristotle, whom he attacks with the 
acrimony usually reserved for contemporaries, 
the editor is but imperfectly acquainted. 
The knowledge he has seems conditioned by 
the references of his predecessors: he men- 
tions Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises as if 
genuine, e.g. he treats as Aristotle’s what he 
calls ‘the not very luminous (sic) treatise 
De Coloribus ;’ he nearly always misunder- 
stands what he criticises, and makes errors 
which must rank as palmary. 

We choose one passage in a simple matter 
involving no philosophy. The reader may 
judge from it the spirit in which the editor 
undertakes this part of his work and _ his fit- 
ness for it. The passage is in the editor’s 
note on vision, where he has enough mishaps 
already. Plato makes vision partly due to 
light emitted from the eye, and, foreseeing 
the objection that if so we ought to see in 
the dark, says the light is quenched if it 
does not meet the kindred light of day. 
Aristotle raises the objection in question, 
-and truly says that Plato has not met it. 
‘ For how,’ he asks in effect, ‘can a ray of 
light be quenched? We understand how an 
object which emits light, e.g. a hot ember, 
can be quenched. But neither can darkness 
quench—that is done by cold or wet—nor 
ean light be quenched, but only a burning 
object.’ The criticism is obviously cogent : 
for if darkness quenched light, no illumina- 
tion would be possible. 

This is the editor’s note: ‘ Plato explains 
quite clearly what he means by “extin- 
guished.” . . . Aristotle, however, catching 
at the word κατασβέννυται, asks τίς γὰρ 
ἀπόσβεσις φωτός ἐστιν ; «.7.X. It isimpossible 
to exonerate criticism of this kind from the 
charge of ὀνομάτων θήρευσις. Once more has 
the editor pointed out his own characteristics. 
He does it again when he says in another 
place of Aristotle’s criticism of a theory, 
‘he simplyignores the whole point of it from 
beginning to end.’ It is the editor’s own 
case in relation to that part of Aristotle. 

We must again plead want of space, and 
only indicate some of the other mistakes. 
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In a note on 52a, to the dogmatism and 
exaggeration of which quotation alone could 
do justice, the editor pits the ‘intense 
vividness of Plato’s insight’ against the 
‘mistiness which pervades his (Aristotle’s) 
whole thought,’ on a matter where the 
Peripatetic answer is merely ‘crushing’ (to 
borrow a word from the editor). Plato may 
pray to be delivered from such friends. The 
editor has obviously been misled by a per- 
verse desire to contradict a certain modern 
statement on the subject. The answer most 
commonly given by the editor to Aristotle is 
that his point of view is ‘ physical,’ while 
Plato is treating a ‘metaphysical’ question. 
We can only infer from the places where this 
objection occurs that the editor does not 
understand the distinction of these two 
terms which he uses very freely ; we suspect 
that he is not evenaware that Aristotle’s so 
called ‘ Physics’ is a metaphysical treatise, 
like some of the others associated with it. 
In the note on Space Aristotle is treated 
with contempt as misunderstanding Plato. 
Aristotle has understood the text; the editor’s 
interpretation of it is an instance of some 
of the worst faults of his method. Apart 
from the remarks on Aristotle the whole 
system of the notes on Space is as remarkable 
for confusion as for confidence, whether we 
consider it in relation to the text or simply 
in relation to the manipulation of the 
philosophic conceptions discussed in it. 


Of the editor’s treatment of the philoso- 
phical part of the dialogue it is difficult to 
speak quite seriously. We have no prejudice 
against the attempt to understand ancient 
thought by the help of modern ; we venture 
to believe that Plato and Aristotle are likely 
to be best understood by those who have an 
interest in modern metaphysics. But there 
is a stage In such interpretation which has 
brought discredit on it: a stage which the 
individual will still often have to go through, 
but out of date (we had hoped) in the progress 
of the race. 

When a man with a new enthusiasm for 
some modern system of metaphysics begins 
to see, behind differences of formula, aftini- 
ties between it and the doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle, it sometimes happens that 
what to him is a discovery disorders the 
judgment, so that the reaction against the 
dull annalistic treatment results in an 
opposite extreme, almost as much to be 
deprecated. Ancient thought is crudely 
treated as if it were modern, and the 
natural sense of a text is either not seen 
at all or passed with contempt. To the 
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student himself something like finality 
seems achieved: but instead of being the 
end, it is not much beyond the beginning of 
critical interpretation : it is merely a stage 
before the development of a historic sense. 
It may nevertheless deserve respect, for all 
must begin, and all must wish charity for 
their own shortcomings. Yet it is difficult 
to entertain such a feeling, when this stage 
of development takes an attitude of 
authority, and of impatient peremptory 
dogmatism. 

It is evident that for the enterprise of 
interpreting Plato in the light of modern 
conceptions there must be at least clear 
logical thinking, and a sense of what a pas- 
sage meant for the man who wrote it, in 
distinction from its modern associations. 
We should hardly hope for these requisites 
in the editor: for in matters of ordinary 
exposition, involving no philosophy, his 
defects of common logic and consistency are 
too apparent. In the philosophy these char- 
acteristics have not atlected minor matters 
only ; we venture to think that the editor 
has missed his way seriously on the fun- 
damental ones. We have hardly space 
here to discuss any of them adequately, 
and must be content to put the more salient 
points, 

In the first place the Zimaeus is regarded 
as if a system of thoroughly modern idealism. 
‘In the Zimaeus the universe is conceived 
as the self-evolution of absolute thought. 
There is no more a distinction between mind 
and matter, for all is mind, &e.’ Plato says 
nothing of this. The history of the inter- 
pretation of sacred and philosophical books 
proves however that anything may be got 
out of a text by assuming enough allegory. 
But Plato speaks at least sometimes with- 
out allegory about his philosophy in the 
Timaeus. It is at all events out of the 
question that he should entrust his supreme 
result to an allegory so obscure that it does 
not even suggest itself to the ordinarily 
careful student. What evidence therefore 
the editor finds must be matter of curiosity. 
He finds but few expressions in the text to 
argue from. We will select the one to which 
he himself attaches special importance. The 
argument based on it is enough to indicate 
the value of his speculations. 

In 37 8, Plato says of the operation of 
right thinking in the spheres of sense 
(αἰσθητόν) and of reason ὅταν μὲν περὶ τὸ 
αἰσθητὸν γίγνηται Β 


Se AN νὰ ,ὔ 
. δόξαι και πιστεις γιγ- 
νονται βέβαιοι Ὀ 
Ξ 


A Ἂν > Ἂς ἣν 
. ὅταν δὲ αὖ περὶ τὸ λογισ- 


τικὸν ἢ - .« -- νοῦς ἐπιστήμη τε ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
ἀποτελεῖτα. Of course Plato might have 
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written ὅταν περὶ τὸ νοητὸν 7, ‘when thought 
is concerned with the objects of the reason.’ 
ὅταν περὶ τὸ λογιστικὸν 1 7) is merely another 
way of saying the same thing, and only 
means ‘when thought is concerned with the 
reasoning part of the soul.’ 

On this passage the editor says (after a 
mistaken argument from νοητῶν in 37 A), 
‘Still more remarkable is the use of λογιστικὸν 
below in 37 c. There is no other passage in 
Plato where λογιστικὸν is contrasted with 
αἰσθητόν : the regular term is of course νοητόν. 
It is surely impossible that Plato could have 
substituted λογιστικὸν for νοητὸν until he had 
reached a period in his metaphysic where he 
deliberately affirmed the identity of thought 
and its object. I believe also the present 
use both of νοητῶν and of λογιστικὸν 18 pur- 
posely designed to draw attention to this.’ 

The editor means that because Plato put 
τὸ λογιστικόν Where νοητόν would be expected, 
he means to teach the identity of the per- 
ceiving subject with the object. (We have 
given the obvious interpretation of the 
place.) It is difficult to imagine the state 
of mind which could attribute to Plato such 
a frigid and obscure device for conveying 
his meaning. We are reminded of the ex- 
ploits of the discoverers of Shakespeare 
ciphers. The mere quotation however of 
such notes is the most effective criticism of 
them. But the climax is not reached till we 
put another note, that on 61 c. beside this 
one. It will be noticed that in the first 
clause of the present passage (37 B) Plato 
does not substitute αἰσθητικόν for αἰσθητόν, 
though according to the editor he identifies 
these two also. Why does not the editor 
follow out his own principle illustrated here 
and in a note on 92 6. (which we shall give 
presently), and see a profound meaning in 
the circumstance that while λογιστικόν 15 
substituted for its object (νοητόν) in one of 
the two coordinate clauses αἰσθητικόν is not 
substituted for αἰσθητόν in the other clause, 
and give us some such note as this /—(the 
expressions in double quotation marks are 
all his own): ‘ ‘The minute correspondence ”’ 
(between the two clauses) “seems to render 
the one important deviation all the more 
strikingly significant” ... . ‘* Now the in- 
terpretation of this difference is in my judg- 
ment indubitably this.” Plato means to tell 
us that he does not identify the αἰσθητικόν 
and the αἰσθητόν, and “1 believe his present 
use of” λογιστικόν in one clause and αἰσθητόν 


1 One of the inferior MS. reads αἰσθητικόν. The 
editor does not mention this, and, as Stallbaum re-_ 
marks, it may have beer an alteration to suit 
λογιστικόν. 
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in the other ‘is purposely designed to draw 
attention to this.”’ As it is, the editor 
passes in silence the difficulty which his 
method involves him in. Now in 61 © he 
had a remarkable opportunity of helping 
himself out of it, and it will be interesting 
to observe what use he makes of it. In 61 ὁ 
παθήματα αἰσθητικά puzzles him. Through a 
mistake about an earlier passage he wrongly 
supposes παθήματα to mean qualities of the 
perceived object, and these he feels should 
be αἰσθητά not αἰσθητικά. If the thought 
had only occurred to him, we can imagine 
with what conviction he would have pointed 
out that here again Plato utters a word 
‘dwvaev συνετοῖσι, and by the substitution 
of αἰσθητικά for αἰσθητά teaches the identity 
of perception and its object. Unluckily the 
thought did not occur to him. He cancels 
as ‘unmeaning’ the reading which might 
have been fraught with such significance, 
and actually prints αἰσθητά in his text 
against all the MSS. The inference is irre- 
sistible. If there had been a Greek adjective 
λογιστόν used by Plato, related to λογιστικόν 
as αἰσθητόν to αἰσθητικόν, then in the former 
place, 37 ©, the editor would have inevitably 
substituted λογιστόν for λογιστικόν, and never 
thought of his idealism. 

The idealism based on such evidence—for 
the editor’s other arguments are equally 
nugatory—is applied in the crudest manner 
to interpret the text. We refer the reader, 
for instance, to the note on 35 a, pp. 106-7, 
which should be given in full if space allowed. 
‘Moreover the editor actually ascribes to 
Plato the Kantian theory (though not eo 
nomine) that space and time are a prior? forms 
of intuition. There is no trace of any such 
thing in Plato. 

Similar principles are exemplified in the 
interpretation of the last words of the 
dialogue, which the editor thinks contain a 
great mystery. 

The universe (κόσμος) is there said to be 
ζῶον ὁρατόν .... εἰκὼν τοῦ νοητοῦ. Paris A 
and one inferior MS. read ποιητοῦ for νοητοῦ. 
The appropriateness of νοητοῦ (τοῦ νοητοῦ 
ζῴου) as opposed to ὁρατόν is obvious even 
without referring to the special theories of 
this dialogue, which elsewhere represents 
the Creator not as making the universe an 
εἰκών Of himself, but of the αὐτὸ ζῷον, 1.6. the 
νοητὸν ζῷον. 

The editor thinks it vital to vindicate 
ποιητοῦ. Of its genuineness he says, “1 can 
feel no doubt whatever. He thinks ‘it is 
in the last degree improbable’ that the 
familiar νοητοῦ should have been altered into 


ποιητοῦ : whereas if ποιητοῦ were the original 
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reading, ‘it was positively certain to be 
altered in some way’: partly because in the 
other corresponding parts of the dialogue it 
is the νοητὸν ζῷον which is said to be copied 
by the κόσμος, partly because ‘the word 
ποιητοῦ Must be necessarily unintelligible to 
any one’ who had not arrived at the same 
view of the dialogue as the editor himself. 

It is strange he cannot see how easy it is 
to reverse all this emphatic reasoning. If 
νοητοῦ had been the original, the sequel of 
the editor’s own note shows that ποιητοῦ is 
exactly the alteration which a Neoplatonist 
would have liked to make, though we will 
not say it ‘was positively certain’ to be 
made. But also the corruption of νοητική 
into ποιητική is quite easv. Since this is so ; 
since νοητοῦ is the reading of the great 
majority of MSS.; since it receives the 
strongest confirmation which it could have 
from the other parts of the dialogue—the 
editor unconsciously accentuates this when 
he says, ‘this very minute correspondence 
seems to render the one important deviation 
(i.e. ποιητοῦ for νοητοῦ) all the more striking- 
ly significant’—then, according to one of 
the most undisputed canons of criticism, the 
probabilities are all in favour of νοητοῦ. 
Thus we find such scholars as C. F. Hermann, 
Stallbaum, and the Zurich editors all read- 
Ing νοητοῦ. 

We will follow the note further. ‘ Adopt- 
ing then ποιητοῦ, it is said, ‘we have of 
course but one possible inference to draw : the 
δημιουργὸς and the αὐτὸ ζῷον are one and the 
same, the δημιουργὸς being simply a mythical 
duplicate of the αὐτὸ ζῷον. The reader may 
well wonder what conceivable motive Plato 
could have for hiding this identity till the 
last words of the dialogue. And to confide 
the revelation of a secret, which need never 
have been kept, to one single word, which 
the editor himself tells us would be ‘posi- 
tively certain’ to be misunderstood, seems too 
poor a joke for an author of average sense 
—to say nothing of Plato. 

The editor characteristically inverts this 
—Surely,’ he says, ‘nothing can be more 


thoroughly characteristic of Plato than 
that, after talking parables throughout, 


he should at the very end of the dialogue 
drop one single word φωνᾶεν συνετοῖσι, which 
wus to open our eyes to the fact that he did 
speak in parables; that if we desire to 
understand the philesopher, we must be in 
sympathy with the poet.’ 

This is the sort of profession of esoteric 
knowledge of their author's characteristics 
by which such interpreters try to put com- 
mon sense out of court. We will quote 
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another from the Introduction (ὃ 48). To 
meet the inevitable objections he says they 
would ‘argue a complete absence of fami- 
liarity with Plato’s method.’ (Doubtless). 
‘Plato never wrote a handbook of his own 
philosophy.’ (Do philosophers usually do 
this?) He naively adds that Plato ‘ will 
not do our thinking for us: he loves best 
to make us construct the edifice for our- 
selves from the materials with which he 
supplies us.’ 

Elsewhere the editor has formulated his 
own condemnation. He asks in reference to 
an interpretation of Martin’s, ‘Could Plato 
possibly expect any one to understand him if 
he made such use of language Τ᾽ 

Even if ποιητοῦ were read, it clearly 
could not be evidence of the idealism or 
the monism attributed by the editor to 
Plato. 

Other points we can only touch upon. 
For instance the notes, confused and incon- 
sistent, on ἀνάγκη Maintain a monism counter 
to the clear sense of the reiterated state- 
ments of Plato. The editor has not yet felt 
the magnitude of the problem of evil. He 
gives the fatal criticism of such notes him- 
self when he says of an interpretation! of 
Martin’s, that if Plato had meant it ‘surely 
he must have stated it with a little more 
definiteness.’ Indeed a still more serious 
form of the objection lies against his general 
method. Why, if Plato meant these things, 
did he not only not say them, but choose 
the language natural to one who meant the 
opposite 4 

Again, as to the date of the dialogue— 
his idea that it belongs to a period much 
later? than the Republic, when μέθεξις had 
been dropped for μίμησις, depends partly on 
a misconception of the place of these formule 
in Plato, partly on an extraordinary mistake 
about the Parmenides, partly on misinter- 
pretation of passages in the Zimaeus. Nor 
(what is strange) does he seem to have even 
heard of a view, which the text itself should 
have suggested, that the opening of the 
dialogue strongly favours a date intervening 
between the two main divisions of the 


1 The objection is fatal to the editor in the par- 
ticular place where he makes it (56 D.). The one 
sentence in which he gets near the words to be ex- 
plained, he has had to withdraw in an erratum. 
Doubtless he saw it had involved him in an ele- 
mentary mathematical mistake. 

2 In this connexion it may be noticed that the con- 
sideration by which the editor thinks he can ‘ dis- 
pose of Zeller’s theory of particulars immanent in the 
ideas’ only shows a misunderstanding of the problem. 
Zeller was quite aware of this considezation and many 
like it, as appears at once from this part of his account 
of Plato. 
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Republic. He thus speaks with a light heart 
of an ‘advanced ontology’ in the Z7imaeus, 
which is mere imagination. Chimerical also 
is the notion that in the supposed ‘mature 
Platonism’ of the 7imaeus the ideas were 
to be limited to ideas of living things. 
Apart from the absence of evidence for it, 
the editor omits to note that the Parmenides, 
the first, according to him, of ‘the four 
great dialogues of the late period,’ affirms 
with emphasis a doctrine which is the 
opposite of it. (It is the place where the 
young Socrates is told his difficulties come 
‘because you are still young ; the time will 
come when philosophy will have a firmer 
grasp of you, if I am not mistaken.’) Once 
more as to the idealism—an application of 
the very method used by the author to 
prove that μέθεξις is dropped in the 7%imaeus 
would, by a comparison of the J'heaetetus 
and Zimaeus, commit him to the position 
that the subjective idealism in respect of the 
objects of sense supposed to be in the 
Theaetetus has been dropped in the 7%maeus. 
Lastly as to the opinion, in agreement 
with Neoplatonism, which the editor affirms 
so confidently—that the Zimaeus is the 
‘master-key’ to the Platonic system, Plato’s 
highest result and final solution of his meta- 
physical problems—it seems but an illusion 
to which the modern student is at first as 
liable as a Neoplatonist. We at first 
naturally think that what in a philosopher 
comes nearest to the problems most im- 
portant to us was most important to him: 
but this is often a mistake. The only safe 
guide is the philosopher himself: and Plato 
ought to be heard. He does not speak as 
in the Republic: or represent himself as ap- 
proaching a crowning piece of metaphysic. 
On the contrary he tells us again and again 
that the subject of the Zimaeus deals with 
mere probability at best, and he puts it 
on a lower level. But such commentators 
always know better than the author. (Of 
this, by the way, there is an amusing in- 
stance in the note on 29 c, ‘ The modesty of 
Timaeus led him rather unduly to depreciate 
his physical theories : it would. be hard, I 
think, to find inconsistencies in them.’ We 
need but contrast the editor’s own note on 
67 E, where, after labouring in vain to re- 
concile some of these theories, he at last 
confesses ‘the consequence [stated by Plato] 
seems equally hard to deduce from any inter- 
pretation of Plato’s corpuscular theory.’) 
Plato had much affinity to Parmenides, 
and there is a striking parallel between the 
lower position which Plato gives the pheno- 
menology of the Zimaeus in his system, and 
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the insignificance which Parmenides attaches 
to his own account of the phenomenal world, 
as compared with the part of his poem on 
true Being. 


In excuse for such an edition, it may 
perhaps be pleaded that it is, as the editor 
says, the first English one. But there is the 
pity of it. As to the greater part of the 
commentary, we regret that English work 
should have begun with an inaccurate com- 
pilation from foreign sources. As to the 
philosophy, which in matter and manner is 
a sort of modern Neoplatonism, it would be 
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depressing if foreign critics thought the 
book at all representative, and supposed that 
the study of Plato in England had not yet 
advanced beyond this uncritical stage. 

Fortunately, however, valuable help on 
the Zimaeus is to be had from English 
sources. There is also a considerable discus- 
sion of the dialogue in the translated part 
of Zeller’s monumental work, the import- 
ance of which from an educational point of 
view and for purposes of independent study 
is well known. We have learnt it still 
better by contrast. 

J. Cook Witson, 





T. MACCI PLAUTI AULULARIA. 


T. Macci Plauti Avutuuarta, texte Latin, 
publié d apres les travaux les plus récents, 
avec un Commentaire critique et eaplicatif 
et une Introduction, par ALEXANDRE BLAn- 
CHARD. Puris, Klincksieck,-1888. ὃ fres. 


Tue title-page of this edition would lead 
one to expect a text based upon the masterly 
edition oi Goetz (1881), with such improve- 
ments as have been suggested during the 
seven years which have since elapsed (e.g. 
by Leo in his edition of 1885), and such 
contributions as the editor has to offer 
of his own. M. Blanchard however has 
preferred the more arduous and ambitious 
course of constructing his text entirely de 
novo. In the preface he states his method 
as follows: ‘Un éditeur de Plaute doit avoir 
lu les commentateurs, connaitre leurs con- 
jectures, les gofiter selon leur valeur, mais 
les négliger le plus souvent pour s’en tenir a 
la lettre des manuscrits, du moins toutes les 
fois que cela est possible.’ The principle 
here laid down is unexceptionable ; but what 
is possible and what is impossible in Plau- 
tine criticism is a question of evidence, 
which must be answered according to the 
lights of the critic. The present volume 
does not give one the impression that M. 
Blanchard has himself entered into a minute 
and laborious examination of the usage of 
Plautus or that he has a wide experience of 
MSS. One is rather led to infer that by 
the time he reaches a second edition he will 
be inclined to modify his views on a number 
of passages and will probably find himself 
more in harmony with doctrines which at 
present hold the field. At any rate his in- 
troduction and notes ought to have stated 


more explicitly than they do the grounds of 
his dissent. One would like to know on 
what principle he can justify his reading in 
line 81, Redi nunc jam intro in view of line 
327, where under precisely similar circum- 
stances he reads 7 nine idm tu: in both 
passages the MSS. have nune iam, and the 
line begins with an iambic word. Again, is 
it not inconsistent to read (with the MSS., 
but in defiance of the metre) MJeae fidei 
tuaeque rer in line 121, while accepting the 
obvious correction filiat for filiae in 372 and 
797% It is hard to reconcile with M. 
Blanchard’s general principles the change 
of the MS. reading sunt into sint (368), a 
change which seemed unnecessary to Goetz 
and to Wagner in his second edition (cf. Rud. 
304) : one wants to know the editor’s 
grounds for suspecting 648 to be corrupt. 
In regard to the scansion of line 47 can the 
editor explain his two statements (i.) that 
modo forms two short syllables: (ii.) that 
the first syllable of incedit is short? He 
seans 655 Mdné mdan- | € quis ile | est, οἷο. 
though in the very next line he recognizes 
that ile, even with the ictus on it, may be 





a pyrrhic; the scansion mdné mdn- | ὃ quis 
wlle | est, ete., is in accordance with a well- 
known law as to variation of accent in two 
successive iambic words. In the explana- 
tory notes the editor has hardly used his 
space to the best advantage. We are in- 
formed three times over that sts = δὲ vis. 
In 129 wutrigue is most simply regarded as 
a dative, not a genitive. In 606 omni = 
ulla (not nulla). 
K. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. 


Edited, 
Ginn 


The Satires and Epistles of Horace. 
with notes, by J. B. GREENOUGH. 
& Co. 1888. $1.25. 


THis book has been prepared on a theory 
which has impressed itself on the make-up 
of the page. In the preface we read ‘The 
notes are put at the bottom of the page to 
facilitate reference The editor is persuaded 
that college students sufficiently advanced 
to undertake Horace ought no longer to get 
and recite lessons, but to study the literature, 
and understand, and enjoy it.’ 

Now we believe that it is both honourable 
and useful for a college student ‘to get and 
recite lessons.’ What is always and every- 
where to be frowned upon is the reciting 
without getting ; and there is no doubt that 
notes at the bottom of the page have some- 
times contributed to this result. The inter- 
pretation of an author, be it Horace or 
Shakespeare, from a clean page, by a student 
that has mastered it, is an_ intellectual 
exercise—whether you call it reciting or 
not—worthy of the best college minds. 
This of course must not exclude sight- 
reading, which, however, belongs quite as 
much to elementary as to advanced study. 
We presume that the publishers will furnish 
clean pages of Horace, if there is a demand 
for them, but we infer from the preface that 
the influence of the editor will be «gainst it. 
His page-theory and his theory of annotation 
go together. He has furnished notes many 
of which can be under the student’s eye in 
the class-room without harm to his indepen- 
dence, because they are suggestive and 
stimulative rather than exhaustive. Whether 
the English or German plan of placing notes 
is, on the whole, the better, we will not now 
discuss, but we take pleasure in saying that 
the plan adopted in this book has been well 
carried out. The editor himself seems to 
have been stimulated by it to work the 
suggestive method to its best. His notes 
are brief, often sententious. They give the 
drift of thought more than the construction 
of words. They illustrate rather than 
translate; but the translations of words 
and phrases are happy, and in English. 
Best of all, the interpretations seems to us 
generally correct. 

While all this is true, and could be 
copiously exemplified, we find some draw- 
backs. This confining of the notes to what 
may be called over-the-shoulder help gives 
them an appearance of meagreness that we 


do not look for in a perfect Horace. There 
is very little discussion. In particular, the 
history of Horatian study and criticism 
receives scant honour, One advantage of 
classical study is found in the fruitful con- 
tact with the entnusiastic learning which 
has been bestowed on the classics. Horace 
has been peculiarly honoured in his illustrious 
succession of commentators. Now we could 
not ask a modern editor to cumber his 
notes with all the good work, and some of 
the rubbish, of his predecessors. We do 
not even allow him to indulge ina Bentleian 
love of controversy, but Horatian scholar- 
ship deserves recognition, and we do not 
recall a classical edition for advanced stu- 
dents that so nearly ignores previous com- 
mentators as this of Professor Greenough. 
Both the introduction and the notes impress 
us unpleasantly in this respect. 

Again, full citations of illustrative pas- 
sages referred to go well with notes at the 
bottom of the page, for they can be used to 
advantage in the class-room. What the 
editor can do is well shown in the note on 
contractusque leget (Ep. I. vii. 12.). But 
this fine example is not generally followed ; 
and the deficiency is the more noticeable 
because the Odes, to which there are numer- 
ous references, are not in this volume. 

We are not quite satisfied with the special 
introductions. Least satisfactory of all is 
the introduction to the journey to Brundi- 
sium. As between the dates 40 and 37 B.c. 
the editor prefers the latter, but takes no 
notice of a third date so ably urged by 
Schiitz and endorsed by Palmer. Schiitz 
may be wrong in supposing that the occasion 
was the visit of Maecenas to Antony at 
Athens in 38, but it is certainly wrong to 
ignore him, and to give us, as the only 
authority, the old discussion of Kirchner. 

We must say, further, that we hoped for 
a more distinctively literary editing than 
we find. The preface warns us against 
subordinating Horace to the Latin language. 


We agree, we will bid good-bye to the gram- 
mar, and will forget that one of the best 
literary commentaries on Shakespeare is 
Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar. Literary 
study is promoted by judicious criticism, by 
discussion of sources and by comparison with 
other authors. Of all this we have some- 
thing. We hoped for more. In the Ars 
Poetica of our college days that reference 
to Pope and Boileau was a small matter, but 
it made us feel that somehow Horace had 
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a place in the literary history of the world. 
Prof. Greenough has not left even that 
little germ of literary fruitfulness, and he 
has omitted all reference to Aristotle in his 
comments on the terse delineation of the 
ages of man (vr. 156—178). 

We miss an index to the notes. If a 
systematic treatise requires an index, how 
much more does a body of desultory notes 
on forty-one disconnected poems. For ex- 
ample, the beginner in Horace has a right 
to be referred to the explanation of quatenus 
(Sat. I. i. 64), with its happy comparison to 
the English inasmuch as, especially as his 
Harper’s Dictionary does not cite this pas- 
sage. 

All this fault-finding shall not weaken 
our commendation. The good things that 
we have make us wish for more. But for 
the cost of a large volume we doubtless 
should have had more. The colwmnae Sosio- 
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yum must be respected. But Horace makes 
high demands. He has been studied so long 
and so fondly that he will not, at this late 
day, let his editors off easily. Why can we 
not for once suspend the new law that con- 
demns our school-classics to be edited in 
tid-bits, and have all the poems arranged in 
one volume in chronological order? This 
arrangement, after all allowance for obscurity 
of date, would be of itself an historical and 
literary commentary. Then the student 
would not come to the famous journey with 
his head full of events that happened from 
twenty to thirty years later. Then the 
Epodes and Satires would so introluce the 
Odes and Epistles that a more truthful 
impression would be made of Horace, ‘ His 
Mind and Art.’ 
L. 5. Potwiy, 
Western Reserve University. 


HARNACK’S DE ALEATORIBUS. 


Texrte und Untersuchungen, 5 Band. Heft 
i. Der Pseudocyprianische Tractat de 
Aleatoribus die alteste Lateinische Christ- 
liche Schrift. Ein werk des Rodmischen 
Bischofs Victor I. (Saec. ii.). Von ADOLF 
Harnack. 1888, 4 Mk. 50. 

Tuts dissertation of Harnack’s is ἃ re- 

markable proof of the wide influence of the 

discovery of the Didaché. In the investiga- 
tion into the history of the last-named 
document it was noticed that the only dis- 
tinct quotation in western literature is found 
in a tract De Aleatoribus, which is contained 
in some MSS. of Cyprian’s works of later 

date than 800, and in editions since 1564.! 

This tract, on the perils of gambling, appears 

to be an address to the faithful generally, 

clerics and laymen alike. It is written in 
the vulgar dialect, and it may be noticed 
that two out of five letters (a.p. 250) in- 
cluded in the Cyprianic correspondence, 
composed in the same dialect, came from 

Rome, and in several ways resemble our 

tract. The tract however cannot be Cy- 

prian’s, partly because of its literary style, 
and partly because in speaking of the 

1 It is worth while to suggest that this tract may 
have been connected with Cyprian’s name, not only 
because of numerous coincidences in language (for 
this would apply to Tertullian as much as to Cy- 

prian), but in particular because of the phrase (ch. 8) 

‘licet non sacrifices, lege hujus facinoris particeps es.’ 


episcopate there is a conspicuous absence of 
many expressions characteristic of Cyprian. 

In the position of the tract towards the 
Canon there is an indication of an earlier 
date. The Shepherd of Hermas is quoted as 
Seripture (dicit enim Seriptura Divina: 
vae erit pastoribus...ch. 11.). This appears 
to show, argues Harnack, that the writing 
belongs to the age of Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Callixtus. Harnack however does not 
meet a difficulty suggested by the Muratorian 
Canon. He both minimises its rejection of 
the Shepherd, and also assigns the document 
to the beginning of the third century. The 
words of the fragment (nuperrime tem- 
poribus nostris...sedente cathedra urbis 
Romae ecclesiae Pio episcopo) seem ab- 
solutely to require an earlier date by a 
quarter of a century. If then this fragment 
be taken (as Harnack allows) to represent 
the views of the Church of Rome on the 
Canon, here is an objection against his sup- 
position in regard to the authorship of the 
De Aleatoribus which requires further sifting. 
Again, in the midst of quotations from St. 
Paul and one from the Shepherd (1) the writer 
(ch. 4) with the somewhat unusual phrase 
in doctrinis Apostolorum est introduces a sen- 
tence which without verbal exactness welds 
together two passages from the Didaché. 
There are resemblances also between the 
list of sins (ch. 5) in the De Aleatoribus and 
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that in the Didaché. These indications, 
together with the evidence derived from the 
following points: the severity with which 
the writer views gambling as connected with 
heathen observances, the absence of the 
technical phrase, used by Tertullian, erimen 
mortale (but should not Harnack note 
the practical equivalent delicti vulnus in- 
sanabile, ch. 5, comp. ch. 10 1), the representa- 
tion of the faithful as in the midst of 
heathendom, out of which they themselves 
had been brought, the use of the vulgar 
dialect—this on the one hand, on the other 
the development of the episcopal and sacer- 
dotal position, seem to point to the years 
190—230 as the limits of date. 

But the possibilities can be narrowed. 
The fact that the writer addressed himself to 
all Christians in the name of all bishops 
shows that he spoke from one of the great 
sees of the west, 7.e. Rome or Carthage. The 
latter supposition is possible, but we know 
of no bishop in North Africa before Cyprian 
of character and position sufficiently strong. 
The former hypothesis has much to recom- 
mend it. It fits in with the phenomena now 
to be noticed. (1) Great emphasis is laid on 
the bishop’s position. Now Tertullian in his 
De Pudicitia fiercely attacks Callixtus for 
assuming the like authority, and at first 
sight this coincidence seems to point to 
Callixtus as the author. But the fact that 
Hippolytus, the rival of Callixtus, advances 
similar claims shows that they were the 
inheritance and not the invention of Cal- 
lixtus. Again, in our tract we seem to see 
an earlier crisis of development, because the 
writer, though he evidently has his own 
position mainly in his mind, yet has not 
passed beyond the stage of applying this 
exalted language to all bishops. Thus the 
date will probably be before 218 a.p. (2) We 
remark the uncompromising sternness of 
the writer. He boldly rebukes vice in high 
quarters, and does not hesitate to speak of 
excommunication. But the keynote of Cal- 
lixtus’ policy was laxity, if we may believe 
(and here Harnack seems to make no allow- 
ance for the fact that this representation 
comes to us only through two deadly enemies 
of the Roman bishop) Hippolytus and Ter- 


tullian. 


Callixtus then can hardly be the author 
of the De Aleatoribus. Zephyrinus was too 
poor a creature, if again we believe Hip- 
polytus, to write a document so full of 
force. Is Victor the author? While no 
argument can be adduced against this sup- 
position, many make for it; briefly these. 
In the Easter Controversy Victor took 
upon himself to address the whole of Chris- 
tendom, and to excommunicate those who 
differed from himself. Further, he excom- 
municated Theodotus, the Presbyters Blastus 
and Florinus, perhaps also, after favouring 
them for a time, and thus showing his sym- 
pathy with their stern view of the world, 
the Montanists. Again, Eusebius expressly 
tells us that in the reign of Commodus Christ- 
ians had rest from persecution, and that 
the Church in Rome gained large accessions 
from the ranks of the rich and noble. The 
De Aleatoribus seems to reflect such a position 
in such phrases as the following: ut quos 
nemo persequitur se 1psos invidia persequantur 
(ch. 6); censum et adparatus tuos omnes 
ad studium ecclesiae distrahe...fundos et 
villas tuas justa operatione ad paradisum 
remove (ch. 11). Again, Jerome in more 
than one place speaks of Victor as an author, 
and mentions him as the first among Latin 
Christian writers. Lastly, the Liber Pon- 
tificalis has the note Victor natione Afer, a 
note which suggests a possible explanation 
of the numerous coincidences in thought and 
language between the De Aleatoribus and 
the writings of Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Such a brief summary necessarily omits 
many of Harnack’s more minute but telling 
arguments. If we have here Victor’s work, 
it offers many points of extreme interest, 
both historical and linguistic. (1) It pre- 
sents us with a curious, if unpleasant, view 
of the Church in Rome. (2) It expresses 
the view of a remarkable Roman bishop on 
the questions of the Papacy and the Episco- 
pate at a turning-point in the development 
of both. (3) It gives an example of vulgar 
Latin. (4) It is the earliest known specimen 
of Christian Latin. (5) In spite of great 
inexactness in quotation, it supplies the 
earliest known evidence in regard to the old 


Latin text in use in Italy. 
F. H. Case. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT AND DATE OF THE DE ALEATORIBUS. 


Ir has been universally recognized that 
the opening words of this treatise as they 
stand in the MSS. are corrupt. Hartel prints 
them thus : 

* * magna nobis ob uniuersam fraterni- 


tatem cura est, fideles, maxime et rea perdito- 
rum omnium audacia id est aleatorum, animos 
ad nequitiamt se in lacum [inlatu Codd. | 
mortis emergunt. 

For this Professor Wolffia in the last 
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number of his Archiv. f. lat. Lexikographie, 
v. 493, proposed to read as follows: 

Magna nobis 0b uniuersam fraternitatem 
cura est, fideles, maxime ex saeua [or tetra | 
perditorum hominum audacia [id est aleato- 
rum], qui animos ad nequitiam se in lacum 
[or lacw] mortis demergunt. Accepting most 
of these corrections, may we not carry them 
a step further, keeping in one case somewhat 
nearer to the MSS., and in another gaining 
in simplicity and ease of construction 4 
Magna nobis οὗ uniuersam fraternitatem cura 
est, fideles, maxime ex ea perditorum hominum 
audacia qui animosi ad nequitiam se in lacu 
mortis demergunt. 

By a revised estimate of the MSS. (with 
which in the main I agree, though I doubt 
if the true title of the treatise was Adversus 
Aleatores), Professor Wolfflin has happily 
recovered a number of vernacular forms 
which were in danger of being lost. I strongly 
suspect, however, that he has overlooked one 
which not only adds a new form, but a new 
word to our dictionaries. In his own Archiv. 
1, 70, Dr. P. Thielmann proposed to read in 
cap. 2 neturam with DQ! for nitorem of M2 
and the editors. In this I believe him to 
have been perfectly right, but I doubt if he 
was equally right in his explanation of 
neturam. He took it to be a vernacular 
corruption of nituram (= nitorem). Is it 
not rather correct as it stands, and a deriva- 
tive, as yet unregistered, of neo? This 
will give an excellent sense. The whole 
sentence runs thus : quo magis a nobis cotidie 
. perscrutentur, ut medicamine caelesti adhibito 
uellera eis florida crescant qui (leg. guae| ad 
neturam westis caelestis proficiant (‘which 
may serve for the weaving of a celestial 
robe’). I would keep the same word in the 
Amiatine rendering of Ecclus. vi. 31: it 
would then be a precise equivalent of the 
Greek κλῶσμα (καὶ ot δεσμοὶ αὐτῆς κλῶσμα 
ὑακίνθινον LXX. = et wincula illius netura 
salutaris Cod. Amiatinus ; alligatura Edd.). 
Dr. Thielmann (ut. sup. p. 68) alters it to 
nectura—I cannot but think unnecessarily : 
the two passages support each other. 

Professor Wolfflin holds that the treatise 
is not so old as the time of Victor (Bishop 
of Rome in the years 189—199 A.D.), to 
whom Harnack attributes it. His arguments 
are mainly two: (1) linguistic, from the oc- 
currence in the treatise of certain words 
which really point to a time later, though 
perhaps not much later, than Cyprian. 1 
would only myself lay stress upon three, 
which he puts forward most prominently : 
oraculum ( = oratorium, ‘ place of prayer’: see 
also Rénsch, Semasiologische Beitrége, p. 52 
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f.); deitas, for which both Arnobius and 
Augustine apologise as a novelty; and 
deificus (in the phrase studio deifico, which 
reminds us of seriptwrae deificae in another 
Pseudo-Cyprianic treatise, De Montibus Sina 
et Sion, cc. 1, 11). (2) The second argu- 
ment is drawn from the recurrence in the 
De Aleatoribus of three distinct groups of 
Biblical quotations which are found in the 
Ad Fortunatum, De Lapsis, and Testimonia 
of Cyprian. Dr. Harnack has something 
to say in reply on all of these points (see 
Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1889, no. 1, cols. 
3—5d). If they each stood alone they might 
not be insuperable ; but combined, they seem 
to go far to decide the question. 

And yet a third argument may be added 
to them. I went carefully through the 
Biblical quotations in the De Aleatoribus last 
term with a small class who were interested 
in the subject ; and though the results are 
rather less clear with a revised text than 
with that which was used by Harnack, 
there is, I think, sufficient to show that the 
general character of the quotations is not 
older than Cyprian but in some respects 
suggests a date, or at least a stage in the 
history of the text, which is rather later 
than his. This part of Dr. Harnack’s in- 
vestigation left something to be desired. 
Our data may perhaps be published if there 
should be room for them in the new volume 
of Studia Biblica which we hope shortly to 
send to the press. 





W. SANDAY. 


P.S.—Almost as I write, two articles 
reach me by Dr. J. Haussleiter, developing 
and enforcing the second of Wéolfilin’s argu- 
ments mentioned above, and replying to 
Harnack. Dr. Haussleiter puts forward the 
view that the treatise may have been 
written in the name of the Roman Church 
by Celerinus, the confessor, from whom 
certainly one and possibly two letters have 
come down to us in the Cyprianice Collection 
(Epp. 21 and 8 in Hartel’s edition). It 
seems to me that a good case is made out 
on the negative side but not on the 
positive. The treatise must, I think, have 
been written by a bishop, but Celerinus at 
the time of his confession was not even a 
cleric : it was written at a time of peace (so 
rightly Harnack, 7. w. U. v. 118), but 
Haussleiter would put it in the years 249— 
251 aD., in the heat of the Decian perse- 
cution: one of the two quotations in Ep. 8 
happens to coincide with one in De Aleat. e. 
3, and where Celerinus has di/igo, the 
treatise significantly and consistently with 
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the rest of its text has amo (=Cod. Palat.). 
The choice appears to me to lie between a 
successor of Cyprian at Carthage and a 
Roman bishop who used what is commonly 
called an African text, though it was not 
really confined to Africa. The next African 


after Victor in the Roman see was 
Miltiades, bishop in 610—314 a.p., and he 
would perhaps be worth considering among 
the possible candidates for the authorship 
of the treatise. 





CORPUS GLOSSARIORUM LATINORUM. 


Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, Vol. 1]. 
Glossae Latino-Graecae et Graeco-Latinae. 
Ediderunt Groretus GoErTz et GoTTHOLDUS 
GUNDERMANN. Accedunt minora utrius jue 
linguae Glossaria. Leipzig: Teubner, 


1888. 3 Mk. 60. 


As has often happened before with works of 
this character, circumstances have made it 
convenient to publish the second volume 
before the first. In this case the reader 
will have little or no reason to complain, as 
the greater part of the glossaries contained 
in this volume form a homogeneous whole, 
which can be studied separately with profit. 

It must be said at once that this edition 
is one of the most important and valuable 
contributions to Latin philology which have 
been made in recent years. Before pro- 
ceeding to consider it in detail, it may be 
convenient, for the sake of the general 
reader of the classics, to state generally in 
what the importance of Latin glossaries 
consists ; especially as our editors have left 
the discussion of the question to the first 
volume. To do this it is only necessary to 
draw in outline the history which is revealed 
by an examination of their contents. 

The first stage in this history is marked 
by the ancient pure Latin glossaries, com- 
piled perhaps in the third and fourth cen- 
turies A.D., if not earlier. Most of these 
are lost in their original form, but much of 
them remains in later compilations; and a 
fair idea of their character may be formed 
from the Glosses of Placidus, and those 
edited from the seventh century Vatican 
MS. in the sixth volume of Mai’s Awctores 
Classici (see Liwe, Prodromus Glossariorum, 
p. 143 foll.). These glossaries were com- 
piled for school purposes, and were in all 
probability based upon really old collections, 
such as the lexicon of Verrius Flaccus and 
perhaps the Stromateus of Caesellius Vindex. 
A second stage is reached by the Latin- 
Greek glossaries, founded undoubtedly on 
pure Latin glossaries. These were probably 


compiled after Constantinople had become 
the capital of the empire; just as com- 
parisons of Greek and Latin forms were 
introduced into the pure Latin grammars 
after the same event. From these Latin- 
Greek glossaries the grammarians copied their 
Idiomata Generum, or comparisons of Greek 
and Latin words having the same meaning, 
but different genders (e.g. processus, προ- 
κοπή). The third stage is that of the early 
middle age, when different glossaries were 
massed into large collections like the Liber 
Glossarum, and when Latin, Latin-Greek, 
Graeco-Latin, Latin-Hebrew, and  Latin- 
German vocabularies were patched up to- 
gether. 

This being the general course of their 
history, it follows that, although the older 
the glossary is the better, hardly any 
glossary is to be despised. There is always 
a chance of finding gold among the rubbish. 

The most important part of the volume 
before us is the reprint from the MSS. of the 
Latiu-Greek and Graeco-Latin glossaries, 
which have popularly, though wrongly, borne 
the names respectively of Philoxenus and Cy- 
villus. Of these glossaries there has been 
no regular edition since that of Vulcanius 
(1600). For Labbé’s collection, in which 
‘Philoxenus,’ ‘Cyrillus,’ ‘ Excerpta Stephani,’ 
and a worthless modern Onomasticon, are 
mixed up in one mass, is only an embarrass- 
ment to the student. 

The Latin-Greek glossary is now edited by 
Goetz and Gundermann, from the Parisian 
MS. 7651, of the ninth century. The pre- 
face contains a full discussion of the merits 
of other manuscripts—(a) The copies of Pari- 
sinus 7651, viz. Parisinus 7652 (sixteenth 
century); the Vossian of the seventeenth 
(Cod. Voss. Mise. Lat. 1, part 5); and the 
excerpts made by Saumaise, and contained 
in the Parisian 7683. <A lost St. Germains 
MS., which was the source of Parisinus 
7653, of some excerpts by Scaliger and 
Daniel, and of Estienne’s edition of 1575, 
is in the opinion of an editor not identical 
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with the Parisian 7651 (as Rudorff thought), 
but copied from it, and therefore worthless 
for the emendation of the text. 

The Graeco-Latin glossary (‘Cyrilli’) is 
edited from the Harleian MS. 5792 (seventh 
century), of which a full description and 
discussion is given in the preface, pp. xxi. 
foll. The ninth-century Laon MS. of the 
same glossary is a copy of a copy of the 
Harleian (p. xxix.). These two glossaries 
are followed by four sets of Jdiomata 
Generum; (a) that of the Harleian MS. 
5792: (b) the so-called ‘Glossae Servii,’ 
edited from the Harleian 2773 (twelfth 
century) and a lost Puteaneus copied by 
Labbé, and from Labbé, at second hand, by 
Burmann: (c) the /diomata of the Naples 
MS. of Charisius and the eighth century 
Parisian MS. 7530, already edited by Keil 
in the fourth volume of his Grammatici 
Latini: (d) more idiomata from the same 
Paris MS. [Besides these we have the short 
Graeco-Latin glossary of Laon (No. 444), 
the papyrus fragments of Helmstadt and 
Cologne, and the Glossae Nominum already 
edited in part by Lowe, but now completed 
with the aid of the Peterhouse MS. of the 
twelfth century. 

These editions aim merely at exhibiting 
the MS. text of the glossaries and /diomata, 
the task of emendation being reserved for a 
later volume. Meanwhile all scholars will 
be deeply grateful for a volume which pre- 
sents these important glossaries in the oldest 
form in which we can get them, and thus 
continues the work so admirably begun by 
Lowe in his Prodromus Glossariorum. 

I conclude by offering, for what they are 
worth, the following emendations : 

Glossae Graeco-Latinae, p. 6, 1. 2, abolit, 
ἐπιθυμεῖ. Read avet, βούλεται, ἐπιθυμεῖ. Ib. 
1. 35, adescit, κολλατε. Read adhaesit, κολλᾶται. 
P. 9, 1. 43, adstringitfini, σφίγγει. Read ad- 
stringit, πιέζει, opiyye. P. 17, 1. 3, antas, 


ynpovoia. Read anitas, γῆρας. Ib. 1. 22, 
ann, γηράσσει. Read anet, γηράσκει. P. 18, 
1. 43, aquilio, κέντρον. Read aculeus. P.19, 


1. 29, apicus, ὀππικιστής, ὡς ᾿Ἰουβενάλιος. 
Read opicus (referring to Juvenal’s opici 
mures). P. 38, 1. 4, dedewm, φυνίκιον. Read 
perhaps Zyriwm, φοινίκεον. P. 40, 1. 27, 
deferdia, κόμισον. Read differ, διακόμισον. 
P. 53, 1. 5, 6, disponit, κατατάσσει, διατυποῖ. 
disipit, dirigit, παραφρονεῖ. Read disponit, 
dirigit, κατατάσσει, διατιποῖ. Desipit, παρα- 
φρονεῖ. P.55,1.18, domnedius et caenacularius, 
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σταθμοῦχος. Ht probably stands for ὁ.6., and 
the original gloss was domnedius, caena- 
cularius. P. 69,1. 52, facillare, στραγγαλίσαι. 
Read jfaucillare or focillare. P. 91, 1. 30, 
tocenera, ἕτερα. Read iocinera, ἥπατα. P. 92,1. 
22, 23, irquitalus, νηπιότατος. Lrquis, τραγιό- 
mais apxnvnBiocos. Read infans, νηπιώτατος. 
Hirquitallus, tpayorais, ἄρρην ἡβηκώς.  P. 
96, 1. 6, caquallus, ἀετός. Read hic aquilus : 
compare the Paris /diomata, p. 550, 1. 1, 
hic capex, πυρκαΐα, probably for hie apex. 
P. 99, 1. 35, cebe, wavra. Perhaps ceveo, 
σαίνω. P. 102, 1. 15, clores, ἰάπυξ ἄνεμος. 
Read cawrus. Ib, 1. 42, cotis, ὀργή, ἀκόνη, 
ὑποδερμίς. Read κότος, ὀργή: cos, ἀκόνη: 
cutis, ἐπιδερμίς. P. 108, 1. 7, cohibentia, 
ραθύμια, συνοχή. Read coniventia, pabvpia : 
cohibentia, συνοχή. P. 120, 1. 44, lemuriliae, 
ἑορταὶ τῆς ἁστίας. Lemurilia, ἕορται τῆς 
Ἑκάτης seems to be indicated by the 
Amplonian gloss quoted by Lowe (Pro- 
dromus Glossariorum, Ὁ. 193), ‘lemuriam’ 
dies festes letitiae (= Hecatae). P. 127, 1. 29, 
marcidat et marcerat. Kead marcidat, 7. 6. 
macerat: the original form of the gloss being 
marcidat, macerat. So p. 129, 1. 39, minime 
curat et neglegit = minime curat, neglegit : p. 
133, 1. 16, negat et recusat = negat, recusat. 
P. 134, 1. 56, noxam dedit, εἰς κόλασιν δέδωκεν. 
Read in nozam. The same corruption is 
found in Digest 9, 3, 1, 1, noxam dedere. 
P. 142, 1. 14, pariolus, προφητής. Read fa- 
riolus. P. 160, 1. 13, procudiwm, τέρας. Read 
prodigium. Ῥ. 162, |. 25, propalure, avaxpo- 
vicat. Perhaps protelare, ἀναχρονίσαι. Propa- 
lare, ἀνακοινῶσαι. P. 163, 1. 45, proverbiwm, 
ἐπίρρημα, παροιμίᾳ[.Ξ.Ἡ Read praeverbiwm, ἐπίρ- 
ρημα. Proverbium, wapomia. P. 165, 1.31, 
putacilla, κάταπτυσμα. Read sputatilica, κα- 
ταπτυστά. Ῥ. 171, 1. 30, relga togiae, τῆς 
ἀποδίξεως. Read aretalogiae, τῆς ἀποδείξεως. 
Ῥ, 181,1. 80, sedulus effictolus. Read sedulus, 
officiosus. P. 195, 1. 2, tacte, πάγκακος. Read 
taeter. Ib. 1. 47, tetrus, σκοτεινός, ἀμαυρός. 
Read tectus. P. 209, 1. 2, vindigestae, τὰ ἐν 
ἀμφισβητήσει πράγματα. Read vindiciae res. 
P. 250, 1. 53, atAa€, sulcus, haecwra. Read 
haec lira. 

Glossae Graeco-Latinae, p. 255, 1. 53. 
Βαρβαρισμός, hac greco latio. Read perhaps 
barbara oratio. P. 261, 1. 47, γαῦλος ποιμενι- 
κὸν ἀγγεῖον, hoc signum. Read hoe sinum. 
P. 295, 1. 8, ἐλέφας. . .. bocluca. Read 
bos luca. 

H. Nrrriesuip. 
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LINGUISTIC STUDIES BY JOHN AND THEODORE BAUNACK. 


Studien auf dem Gebiete des griechischen und 
der arischen Sprachen. BauNack, JOHAN- 
Nes und THEopor. Erster Band. Leipzig, 
S. Hirzel. I. Theil, 1886,6 Mk; Il. 
Theil, 7 Mk. 1888. 


Tue recent appearance of the second part 
completes now the first volume of this biblio- 
graphical venture of the Baunack brethren. 
They evidently expect to have a good deal 
to say, and want a serial of their own to 
say it in. As early as 1885 appeared a 
most creditable sample of their joint labours, 
an edition of the inscription of Gortyn—the 
best and most serviceable of the numerous 
editions which have sprung into existence 
since Halbherr’s famous discovery. In the 
volume before us, the younger brother is 
represented in one article only, occupying 
about 175 of the 475 pages of the volume. 
This is an extremely important Avestan 
study, the results of which will have a direct 
bearing upon the determination of Zoro- 
aster’s relation to the native folk-cults of the 
Iranian people. 

It is however in the work of the elder 
brother, Johannes, that the readers of this 
journal will have the most interest. It is 
work of such merit that it should not be lost 
sight of, though certainly this form of pub- 
lication renders it more liable to be, than 
if it were embodied in one of the standard 
journals like Kuhn’s Zeitschrift or Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrdge. 

Of most uniform excellence and perhaps 
of most permanent value is the collection 
and explanation of the inscriptions recently 
excavated from the temple of Asklepios at 
EKpidauros. Many of these are of first-rate 
importance both from a linguistic and an 
antiquarian point of view; cf. eg. the ac- 
count of the miraculous cures effected in the 
temple as recorded in inser. Nos. 59 and 80. 
Baunack’s annotation is rich in citations of 
parallel passages from literature and inscrip- 
tions, and abounds in fine observations of 
linguistic peculiarities. 

A miscellany of various discussions and 
observations under forty or more separate 
titles, grouped in two collections of ‘ Ana- 
lekten,’ occupies somewhat less than one- 
third the space of the volume. These are 
by no means of uniform value. Many of 
them disport themselves upon the enchanted 
ground of the etymology of proper names. 
Rarely do his results attain to a conviction, 
but surely he abounds in devices and clever 


ideas. The most satisfactory of his discus- 
sions in this field are those which deal with 
the clipped names (Koseformen) in extension 
of Fick’s treatment, Griechische Personen- 
namen (Gottingen, 1874). He presents on 
pp. 58 ff. and 231 ff. a valuable collection of 
these clipped forms, which include, beside 
the first element of the original compound, 
a trace of the initial sounds of the second 
element; thus, Πολυ-ξΞ-ώ: Πολυ-ξένη, Τήλε- 
g-os: Τηλεφάνης, Μενε-σθ-εύς : Μενε-σθένης, 
Πολυ-ἕείδας : ΠΠολύ-ἕενος, Θεό-γν-ις : ἘΘεό-γνητος, 
ἄς. Most interesting also is the discussion 
of names with doubled consonant like Ξενοκ- 
κώ, Borris, &e., a discussion which is here 
continued from the author’s investigation in 
the Studia Nicolaitana (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 
47 f. 

Of the various attempts at the determina- 
tion of phonetic laws, none appears to me 
more successful than that on pp. 239 ff., in 
which it is shown that in Elean, and prob- 
ably also generally in common speech, the 
simple initial 7 might, before nouns begin- 
ning with a vowel, officiate in place of the 
fuller form of the article, τὸν, τοῦ, &e. ; in 
the same way /’ for ὃ, ἡ, &e. This leads to 
a not improbable explanation, certainly the 
only explanation thus far offered, of the as- 
piration in ἵππος (dgva-s, equus), ἥμερα (ἦμαρ, 
τετρ-ήμερος), ἄτα.» ὁ.6. it resembles the / in Fr. 
lierre (= Uhierre, hedera). 

The identification of the negation ne in 
vé-«tap (κτείνω) must be accepted; perhaps, 
too, in vérodes. The etymology of ἀγαθός as 
‘sehr laufend ’ (cf. βοη-θός) is no more con- 
vincing than Johansson’s rehabilitation of 
the old one with Goth. gads (Bezz. Beitr. 
xiii. 115 f.). The attempt to find the mean- 
ing ‘ water’ in Σάμος is by no means set upon 
its feet by Sapo-Opaxn, nor is the aphaeresis 
from *aoapds accounted for. 

When our author in discussing the ety- 
mology of ’Aidys falls back upon the time- 
honoured composition of a- priv. with ,/vid-, 
i.e. ‘unseen’ (1), he entirely overlooks the 
phonetic law established by Wackernagel 
(Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xxvii. 276 f.). The Attic 
form is adys (a), but ἄξιδ- could yield only 
Attic ἄιδ- ; ἀξιδ-, only ῃδ-; ads must repre- 
sent an original αἰξιδ-, as in arrw = ἕαι ίττω, 
ef. ἃ in Kaw, κλάω, ἀεί. "Atdns (Attic aons) 
may be etymologically associated as mascu- 
line patronymic ("Avdos, *Acs, femin.) with 
αἰεί (ἀεί), αἰών, or perhaps with aia, ‘earth,’ 
but certainly with some word having the 
diphthong az in its first syllable. 
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The connection of κόσμος with /sku, 
‘view, is forced. I see no objection to 
deriving it from *xévopos (cf. τριακοστός from 
*-xovotos) and connecting with Lat. censeo. 
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Xenophon, Hellenica, Books I-IV. Edited on 
the basis of Biichsenschiitz’s edition, by Irvine 
J. MAnatt. Ginn and Co. Boston, 1888. $1.65. 


Tus book is one of a series called ‘The College 
Series of Greek Authors’ edited under the super- 
vision of Professor White of Harvard University, and 
Professor Seymour of Yale University. The works 
of the series are all prepared on a uniform plan. A 
German edition is made the basis, that is, it is 
revised and adapted to the use intended in America. 
Each work contains an Introduction, the Text with 
Commentary onthe same page, Appendices (containing 
brief accounts of manuscripts, editions, &c., and 
Critical Notes), and Indexes. Beautiful, large type 
is used, and the books are in every way pleasing to 
the eye. 

The Introduction (19 pp.) to this work gives a brief 
account of the rise of the Athenian Empire, a sketch 
of the Peloponnesian War, a brief discussion of the 
relation of the Hellenica to Thucydides, the unity of 
the Hellenica, the time of composition, the chron- 
ology, the sources, and finally of Xenophon as an 
historian. The Introduction is satisfactory for the 
purpose intended, which is to familiarize the young 
pupil with such facts as are necessary for an 
intelligent study of the text. Perhaps some of the 
details may be questioned. It is stated, for instance, 
that ‘the mention of the battle of Coroneia as the 
most important of his time suggests the inference 
that Xenophon wrote these words before the battles 
of Leuctra and Mantinea had been fought.’ Rather 
the contrary. By implicitly ranking Coroneia above 
Leuctra, Xenophon may be covertly disparaging the 
exploits of Epaminondas in comparison with those of 
his great hero, Agesilaus. The characterization of 
Xenophon as a historian is too favourable. It may 
be indeed, as stated, that he never invented a 
positive falsehood ; but to omit the most important 
achievements of a commander and then dwell upon 
insignificant matters that are not consistent with the 
historian’s theory of strategy, is not much better. 
It is suggested that Epaminondas did not appear in 
the same brilliant light to his contemporaries as to 
dispassionate posterity. It is certain that he did not : 
but Xenophon knew that the shock of Leuctra was 
felt trom the centre to the circumference of the 
Hellenic world, and he knew that it was the work of 
Kpaminondas. The best defence attempted is that 
‘Xenophon, interested in the public events of his 
time, in some of which he took part, noted them 
down more perhaps for his own than for the public eye.’ 
He would, in that case, presumably omit some of the 
events which it was not possible to forget ; but the 
closing sentence of the work must then be bracketed. 

The Commentary is placed, in two columns, under- 
neath the text. (For use in the class-room a copy of 
the text alone is furnished with each copy of the 
book.) At the beginning of each chapter is a précis 
of the matter narrated in the chapter. The 
Commentary also, in addition to discussing 
grammatical questions, explains historical allusions ; 
so that the student obtains much historical information 
fron a study of the book. The grammatical 


comments are judicious, and parallels are cited in 
sufficient number. The work would, perhaps, be 
improved by noting the constructions and use of 
words peculiar to Xenophon among Attic prose 
authors. This might be considered premature in a 
work for young pupils : but it is just these that need 
constant warning that Xenophon’s Attic is not of 
the purest. The practice, one might say the 
necessity, of beginning the study of Greek with 
Xenophon, generally makes it necessary for the 
student afterwards to unlearn a good deal. So far as 
was observed in perusing the book, no remark is 
made even on the use of σύν. Tositive errors are few. 
In the note on i. 6, 7 is the remark: ‘ the infin. with 
εἶπον not signifying command is extremely rare.’ 
This is certainly too strong. Not to mention poets 
or Herodotus, it is a construction used by Thucy- 
dides, Andocides, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Plato (repeatedly), Aristotle. Xenophon himself kas 
several other examples of it. This, however, is a 
mistake on the right side: it is well to give a warn- 
ing against the promiscuous use Im some of our 
exereise books of the infin. and of ὅτε with the 
finite verb after both εἶπον and φημί (which, with 
rare exceptions, takes the infin.). On 1. 6, 29, 
Σάμιος ὀνόματι ‘Immevds, the use of ὀνόματι instead of 
ὄνομα or τοὔνομα is noted, but it is not stated why 
Xenophon did not say simply Ἱππεὺς Σάμιος. The 
conjecture of Dindorf (mentioned in the Critical 
Notes) that this (ὄνομά τι) is a marginal gloss, seems 
improbable because of the arrangement of the words. 
Such cases of ambiguity were sometimes avoided by 
analogous means. Cf. Thue. iii. 101, 2, εἷλον κώμην 
Πόλιν ὄνομα ἔχουσαν. In Hell. i. 4, 2, ὄνομα is, 
indeed, probably a gloss.— On the same paragraph is 
the note, ‘él ταύταις : taken strictly this contradicts 
μιᾶς. Ave we to understand that because ships are 
drawn up in a single row, other ships cannot be 
placed (on the same line) ἐπ᾽ αὐταῖς ? —On iii. 1, 1 
it is remarked that Samius is not named in the 
Anabasis, but that mention is made of the admiral 
Pythagoras. It might have been added that 
‘Pythagoras’ probably grew out of 6 Σάμιος by a 
ridiculous blunder of some old copyist.—In the note 
on ili. 4, 11, τὸν αὐτοῦ οἶκον, the fact is ignored that 
here αὐτοῦ is not simply οὗλα, and that in vii. 1, 20 
(cited), of ἄλλοι αὐτῶν σύμμαχοι, the presence of the 
attrib. ἄλλοι affects the case materially. —On iv. 4, 
1, ὡς ΓἼΑργους τῆς Κορίνθου ὄντος, the rendering as if 
Argos were Corinth is probably inadvertent, as it is 
not consistent with the rest of the note. Cf. also 
ib, fh, 95 

The Critical Notes are designed to give an intro- 
duction to the textual criticism of the Hellenica. 
They call attention to the chief passages which have 
been considered doubtful, and state some of the most 
plausible conjectures. Original emendations by the 
American editor of course are not to be looked for, 
nor must one expect to find recognized the most 
recent work which is scattered about through the 
various journals that contain articles on Nenophon. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that oni. 1, 
35 Bichsenschiitz’s objection is repeated, that ‘ from 
Deceleia one could not possibly see ships entering the 
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Piraeus.” Both from Παλαιόκαστρον and from 
Katsimidhi, looking down the valley of the Cephisus 
one can plainly see πλοῖα eis Πειραιᾷ καταθέοντα. 

The work is fairly free from misprints. In the 
Text the worst observed are ii. 4, 16, ᾧν ; 111. 2, 14, 
καταστήσαντ es (for -ras) ; iv. 8, 26, τῇ Θρᾷάκη. In 
the Commentary they are more numerous, but for the 
most part so obvious as to do no actual harm. 

It is due to the author, or authors, to call attention 
to the facts detailed in the Preface, where we learn 
that, because of unavoidable circumstances, the book 
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was worked upon by several hands in such’a way 
that there was want of a perfectly free exercise of 
judgment in making the final revision. In spite of 
this, the work is an attractive and useful addition to 
the classical apparatus of fitting-schools, and will no 
doubt prove of great service. Many teachers will 
hail it with joy as a new and fresh way to the goal 
usually reached by the beaten path of the Anabasis. 


M. W. HumpnHreys. 
University of Virginia. 





NOTES. 


A SUGGESTION on AGAM. 69-71. 


οὔθ᾽ ὑποκ(λγαίων οὔθ᾽ ὑπολείβων 
οὔτε δακρύων ἀπύρων ἱερῶν 
ὀργὰς" ἀτενεῖς παραθέλξει. 


In reading the ᾿Αρχαιολογία Ῥωμαϊκὴ of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus I came across the following passage 
quoted from the Ionic writer Menecrates of Xanthus 
(Dionys. <Antigg. 1. 48). Dionysius is giving the 
different legends which he had found of Aeneas. 
After quoting the fragm. of Sophocles’ Laocoon 
(Nauck 343) 


νῦν δ᾽ ἐν πύλαισιν Aiveas ὃ τῆς θεοῦ 
πάρεστ᾽ em ὥμων κ.τ.λ. 


Dionysius says ‘ Menecrates of Xanthus states that 
Aeneas betrayed Troy to the Greeks from hostility 
to Alexander (Paris), and that for doing them this 
service the Greeks permitted him to preserve his 
family unharmed. Beginning after the burial of 
Achilles he has drawn up his narration in these 
words, 

᾿Αχαιοὺς δ᾽ avin εἶχε καὶ ἐδόκεον τῆς στρατιῆς Thy 
κεφαλὴν ἀπηράχθαι, buws δὲ τάφον αὐτῷ δαίσαντες 
ἐπολέμεον γῇ πάσῃ (τῇ πάσῃ Reiske, βίᾳ πάσῃ Schaller), 
ἄχρι Ἴλιος ἑάφλω Αἰνειέω ἐνδόντος. Αἰνείης γὰρ ἄτιτος 
ἐὼν ὑπὸ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου καὶ ἀπὸ γερέων ἱερῶν ἐξειργόμενος 
ἀνέτρεψε Πρίαμον - ἐργασάμενος δὲ ταῦτα εἷς ᾿Αχαιῶν 
ἐγεγόνει. 

Paris had put ἃ slight upon Aeneas by excluding 
him from sacred privileges, and in revenge Aeneas 
betrayed Priam and his city to the Greeks. After 
this act he became a Greek himself. 

Miiller, who edits this fragm. with the others 
ascribed to Menecrates in Fragm. Hist. Graec. II. p. 
343, says that his date is not determinable. He 
offers no explanation of the words γερέων ἱερῶν 
ἐξειργόμενος. They seem naturally explicable of 
exclusion from some sacrificial rites which Priam and 
his family performed. as ἃ privilege connected with 
their possession of the Trojan sovereignty. 

If Aeschylus knew this legend, he may have 
alluded to it in the passage quoted above. ‘ Neither 
by counter-offering, nor by counter-libation, nor by 
tears, shall Paris soothe the steadfast anger against 
him for sacrificial rites witheld ’—not from the Gods, 
but from his cousin. Paris might suppose that he 
could deprive Aeneas of the right to sacrifice, yet 
make up for doing so by a compensatory sacrifice of 
his own. 

This statement of Menecrates looks like another 
version of the Homeric account. In 77]. xiii. 460 we 
are told that Aeneas ever bore anger against Priam, 
οὕνεκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐσθλὸν ἐόντα μετ᾽ ἀνδράσιν οὔτι τίεσκεν. And 
in the xxth book Achilles taunts Aeneas (1) by 
telling him that Priam was not likely to make over 
his privilege (γέρας the sovereignty) to him even if he 


succeeded in killing him (Achilles) ; (2) by asking 
whether the Trojans had marked off for him a 
special τέμενος or precinct as the reward of killing 
Achilles. It is obvious that to neither of these yépa 
could the expression of Menecrates yepéwy ἱερῶν 
ἐξειργόμενος allude: for the latter of the two is a 
royal, but not in any way ἃ specially sacred 
privilege ; and we are bound not to trifle with the 
plain meaning of a prose writer. It seems a fair 
conclusion that the dishonour which Priam put upon 
Aeneas was represented in later times as an exclusion 
from certain sacrifices which the regal family of Troy 
were privileged to perform. 
RosBrinson ELLIs. 
* ἃ 

* 

PHILEMON, ina fragment of the “E@7Bos, says that 
there are storms not only for those who sail the sea, 
but for those also who stay in their own houses. 

χοὶ μὲν πλέοντες ἐνίοθ᾽ ἡμέραν μίαν 

ἢ νύκτα χειμασθέντες εἶτ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ κακοῦ 

σωτηρίας ἐπέτυχον * ἢ τὸ πνεῦμα γὰρ 

αὐτοὺς τὸ σῶζον ἧκεν ἢ ᾽φάνη λιμήν. 

ἐμοὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν" οὐκ εἰς ἡμέραν 

χειμάζομαι μίαν γάρ, εἰς τὸ ζῆν δ᾽ ὅλον, 

ἀεὶ τὸ λυπεῖσθαι δὲ μεῖζον γίγνεται. 
so the fourth line stands emended in Meineke and in 
Kock’s more recent collection. The MSS. seem to 
give αὐτοὺς τὸ σῶζον ἢ μένη ἐφάνη OY ἡμέρα ἐφάνη. 
But the repeated 7d can hardly be right, and ἧκεν, 
whether from ἵημι or ἥκω, is questionable. Perhaps 
the poet wrote ἢ τὸ πνεῦμα yap αὐτοῖς ἴσως ἀνῆκεν ἢ 
᾿φάνη λιμήν, ‘either the wind drops or a haven comes 
in sight.’ Compare Alexis’ ᾿Απεγλαυκωμένος, 1. 17, 
ὥσπερ πυρετὸς ἄνῆκεν and 1. 14 of his ‘incerta’ in 
Meineke : compare also the persons in Herodotus II. 
113 and IV. 152 (cited in Liddell and Scott) who 
were carried to Egypt and beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, οὐ γὰρ ἀνίει τὰ πνεύματα. Lines 5-6 give the 
antithesis to ἀνῆκεν. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 
* * 
ΕἼ 
ΉΟΒΑΟΕ, Car. III. 30. 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique sifu pyramidum altius. 


The word ‘situ’ is always translated ‘structure,’ 
but it is difficult to parallel this use. Perhaps it may 
have the meaning ‘ mould,’ ‘decay.’ The line might 
then be rendered: ‘higher than the pyramids, those 
mouldering relics of old kings.” This sense seems to 
be borne out by the following lines in which Horace 
says that his work will not suffer any decay or dam- 
age from the storms of heaven or of time. 

H. 5. McInrosH. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE LATE JOHN F. DAVIES, M.A., Lit. D., Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Galway. 


THE name of John Fletcher Davies, who 
died at Galway, Jan. 3rd, 1889, will not soon 
be forgotten in Ireland, nor, I think, in 
England, where there is ever to be found the 
most generous appreciation of Irish scholar- 
ship, and where the most kindly feelings 
towards its exponents prevail. If he had 
lived a week or two longer, he would have 
been the recipient of a high and well-de- 
served honour. The Board of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, had resolved to apply to the 
Senate for a Grace to confer on him the 
degree of LL.D. honoris causa, but alas! 
Death came first. He was aware, however, 
that the authorities of the College of which 
he was sucha devoted son proposed to confer 
on him this mark of their esteem, and this, 
perhaps somewhat tardy, recognition of his 
services to learning gave him the greatest 
joy that the grasp of disease and approaching 
death allowed him to feel. 

John Davies was elected to a scholarship in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the year 1858, 
and graduated as one of the Senior Modera- 
tors in classics in 1859, the late Henry 
Tyrrell being first, and Prof. Mahaffy and 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon being the other 
Senior Moderators. For some years he 
presided over a school in Kingstown, which 
under him easily surpassed all competing 
institutions in the excellence of its classical 
teaching. He afterwards came to live in 
College, and coached for a while; and 
subsequently he undertook the classical 
teaching in St. Gregory’s College at Downside 
in Somersetshire. Here again his success 
was most marked, and much regret was 
mingled with the congratulations of the 
worthy Fathers when he was elected to 
the Chair of Latin in Galway in 1880, 
succeeding Dr. Maguire, who resigned the 
Professorship on becoming a Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

I never knew a man who had so great a 
faculty for winning the respect, regard, and 
even affection of his pupils; and most cer- 
tainly he did not achieve this end by con- 
cealing or excusing their shortcomings. I 
think the source of his influence was his 
absolutely sincere enthusiasm for learning, 
and his superiority to all pretence or simu- 
lation. His conversation was keenly stim- 
ulating, and his erudition was really remark- 
able. I believe he was quite as familiar 


with the whole of the Naturalis Historia of 
Pliny as most scholars are with the Annals 
of Tacitus ; yet he never pursued, as some 
do, the by-paths of literature to the neglect 
of the highroads. He could repeat hundreds 
of the most exquisite lines of the Greek 
Anthology by heart, but he was no less 
familiar with Homer and the Attic poets ; 
and because he knew Dio Cassius better 
than most men he did not regard this as a 
reason why he should read Thucydides less. 

His chief works are the Choéphoroe, 1862, 
the Agamemnon, 1868, and the Eumenides, 
1885 ; but between the two last came many 
very valuable papers in Hermathena on 
Homer, Sophocles, and Cicero. He was a 
constant and brilliant contributor to Kotta- 
bos, and in Dublin Translations gave the 
editor invaluable aid. His last work was 
interrupted by death when about half com- 
pleted. His design was to translate the 
Odes of Horace back into the Greek from 
which they were presumably taken. As the 
work advanced, I think he felt that he could 
hardly aim so high as this ; but some of his 
versions afford striking proofs of the precise 
accuracy and immense range of his vocabu- 
lary—from Homer to Paulus Silentiarius— 
and of his wonderful taste and feeling for 
poetry. I hope in the forthcoming Herma- 
thena to attempt to make an estimate of his 
work, and to give specimens of his best con- 
tributions to classical learning. Here I 
think I cannot do better than conclude this 
notice with a few examples of the marvellous 
skill shown in the execution of the most 
interesting project which beguiled the long 
months of an illness which ended in his 
deeply lamented death. We can see how 
little power disease and approaching death 
had over the brightness and vigour of his 
intellect. I select the shorter pieces, each 
illustrating a different metre. 


Hor. I. 38.—Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. 


\ / , nw 
Περσικὸν, παιδίσκε, τρύφημα μισῶ. 
> / Ν , , 
ov στέφος πλεκτὸν φιλύρᾳ με τέρπει. 

» o ἊΝ ἊΝ , 
γῆς ὅπου δηρὸν ῥόδον ὑστέρησεν 
λῆγε μεταλλῶν. 
μυρσίνῃ λιτῇ σὺ προσεκπονήσῃς, 
as , ον ‘ 
λίσσομαι, μηδέν: πρέπει οἰκέτῃ σοὶ 
ΐ δ es 
μυρσίνη κἀμοὶ πυκινῆς ὑπ᾽ οἴνης 
ζωροποτοῦντι. 
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IIT. 12.—Miserarum est neque amori dare 
ludum neque dulci. 


τὸ ταλαινῶν apa μηδέν ποτ᾽ ἔρωτι ξυναθύρειν 

μελικράτῳ τ᾽ ἀποκλύζειν ἀνιήρ᾽, εἰ δ᾽, ἀποδρᾶναι 

φυλάκων κέντρα τὰ γλώσσης ; 

καλάθου μέν σ᾽ ἀποσυλᾷ Κυθερείας πτερύεις 
παῖς, 

σέ 7 ᾿Αθηνᾶς μελετῆς, στημόνος ἔργου, Neo- 
βούλη. 

Λιπαραίου σέλας “EBpov, 

Τιβερινοῖς ὃ ὁπότ᾽ ὥμους λιπαροὺς κύμασι λούει, 

καλὸς ἱππεὺς παρὰ καὶ Βελλεροφόντην, ποσὶ 
νωθροῖς 

ὅγε πυγμ αἷς T ἀἁπρόσικτος" 

ἴδρις αὑτὸς προφυγούσας θορυβώδει. δι’ ἀπόπτων 

ἀγέλῃ δορκάδας αἱρεῖν" πυκινῇ δ᾽ ὀξὺς ἐν ὕλῃ 

συὶ κρυπτῷ προὐπαντᾶν. ᾿ 


III. 26.—Vixi puellis nuper idoneus. 
ε a ie > \ ΄ 
ἁρμοῖ συνέζων ἰσοπαλὴς κόραις, 
ὀυδὲ στρατείαν ἦγον ἄνευ κλέους, 
“ [χὰ 5 ΄ὔ / 
νῦν ὅπλα κἀγώνων λυθέντα 
βάρβιτον οὗτος ὃ τοῖχος ἕξει 
λαιὸς φυλάσσων Κύπριδα ποντίαν. 
ὧδ᾽ ὧδε λαμπρὰς δᾷδας ἀφίετε, 
καὶ τόξα καὶ μόχλους θύραισιν 
ἀντικαθισταμέναις ἀπειλάς. 
ὦ πότνα, ναίεις ἣ Κύπρον ὀλβίαν 
καὶ Μέμφιν εὖνιν Σιθονίου πάγου, 
ovate, ἅπαξ ἄρδην μαράγνῃ 
’ὔὕ rs / ε A 
νύσσε Χλόην ὑπερηφανοῦσαν. 
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IV. 10.—O erudelis adhuc et Veneris mu- 
neribus potens. 


ὦ νήλης ἔτι καὶ νῦν, Κύπριδος δ᾽ oA Bie δωρεαῖς, 
δυστερπὴς ἐπὶ σαῖς ἀγλαΐαις εὖτε μόλῃ χνόος, 
χὺς νῦν ἀμφιποτᾶται πλόκαμος νῶτα χάμαι πέσῃ; 
φοινικοῦ τε ῥόδου σὸν καλύκων ἄνθος ὑπέρτερον 
μαυρωθὲν Λιγυρῖνον ῥέθος ἐς τραχὺ μεταπλάσῃ, 
φθέγξει, φεῦ, σε κατόπτρῳ προσιδὼν πάνθ᾽ ἕτερον 
σέθεν, 
τίφθ᾽ ὃς σήμερόν ἐστ᾽ 
παρῆν; 


SN , \ ΄ 
ουχι πάρος παιδὶ voos 


> ? κὰ ΄ \ a ? 3 a ΘΈΝΑ 
εἰ δ᾽ οὖν, τίπτε φρεσὶν ταῖσδ᾽' ἀσινεῖς οὔχι 
παρηΐδες ὃ 


I would gladly add here more of these 
specimens of Professor Davies’ learning and 
skill. But I hope to have an opportunity of 
publishing all his translations of the Odes 
of Horace—they are fifty-four in number— 
in a little volume; or, if this should seem 
undesirable, I would offer them from time to 
time to the readers of the Classical Review, 
Hermathena, and Kottabos. Perhaps however 
the above extracts will be enough for an age 
which is gradually growing more and more 
indifferent to the more spiritual side of 
classics, if I may so speak; or perhaps I 
should rather say, to the less solid achieve- 
ments of scholarship. 


IR. Υ yee. 
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CHURCHILL BABINGTON, 


DD, ELS, ge 


Born Marcu 11, 1821, Drep January 12, 1889. 


In Churchill Babington, as in F. A. Paley, 
Cambridge has lost a son in whom classical 
learning was combined with a great variety 
of other tastes and accomplishments. Born 
and bred in rural Leicestershire, where the 
Babington family had for more than 300 
years eamied the manor of Rothley, he im- 
bibed a love of country sports and interests 
which remained with him through life. Be- 
sides fishing and shooting he delighted in 
making collections in natural history, and 
thus qualified himself to write the sections on 
botany and ornithology for Potter's well- 
known //istory of Charnwood Forest while he 
was still an undergraduate. In later years 
he contributed largely to Sir W. Hooker’s 
Journal of Botany, and wrote the section on 
Lichens in Hooker’s Flora of New Zealand. 
In 1886 he brought out a very complete 
work on the birds of Suffolk. He was also 
an excellent conchologist. His literary and 
antiquarian tastes were an inheritance from 


his father, the Rector of Thringston, Lei- 
cestershire, by whom he was educated till 
the end of his seventeenth year, and who 
had himself made considerable preparations 
for an edition of Horace. In 1839 Churchill 
was entered at St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge, 
having been for the preceding year under 
the tuition of the distinguished orientalist 
and archaeologist, Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, 
the brother of the present Bishop of Carlisle. 
In the Tripos lists of 1843 he was Senior 
Optime in mathematics, and seventh in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos. Soon 
afterwards he was elected a Fellow of his 
College. In 1845 he won the Hulsean prize 
for an essay on ‘The influence of Christianity 
in promoting the abolition of slavery in 
Europe.’ In 1848 he brought out his eriti- 
cism on ‘ Macaulay’s character of the Clergy 
in the Seventeenth Century,’ to which he 
subsequently made large MS. additions. In 
1855 he edited the extremely scarce work 
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entitled Beneficio di Christo, which was then 
generally ascribed to Paleario, together with 
the contemporary English and French trans- 
lations. He further edited the first two 
volumes of Higden’s Polychronicon, with 
two English versions (a work completed by 
Dr. Lumby), and Pecock’s early English 
Repressor, for the Master of the Rolls. As 
a scholar his most important work was the 
publication of four speeches of Hyperides 
from the very ancient papyri discovered at 
the Egyptian Thebes and purchased by 
Messrs. Harris & Arden in 1847, and by 
Mr. Stobart in 1856. (See for an account 
of these papyri, now in the British Museum, 
Mr. E. M. Thompson in the first volume of 
this Review, p. 39). He catalogued the 
classical MSS. belonging to the Cambridge 
University Library, and contributed several 
important articles to the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities, besides numerous papers to 
the Numismatic Chronicle and the Cambridge 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 
In 1865 he was elected Disney Professor of 
Archaeology, a post which he held for 
fifteen years, illustrating his lectures from 
his own very fine collection of ancient coins 
and vases. The Fitzwilliam Museum is in- 
debted to him for many valuable gifts, as 
well as for the arrangement and cataloguing 
of its collections. 

One word in conclusion as to the man 
himself, as he appeared to those who knew 
him personally. The leading feature of his 
character in their eyes was an antique sim- 
plicity, that beautiful εὐήθεια, of which, 
Thucydides tells us, τὸ γενναῖον πλεῖστον pe- 
τέχε. Never was any man more thoroughly 
kind-hearted, more natural, more genial. 
Never did any one work more conscientiously, 
whether as writer, as lecturer, or as parish 
priest, first at Horningsea, from 1848 to 
1861, and afterwards at Cockfield, from 
1866 to his death. 


Nore on BABINGTON’S HyPERIDES BY Dr. SANDYS. 


Babington’s reputation as a Greek scholar rests on his 
editions of the speeches of Hyperides discovered in 
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Egypt in 1847 and 1856. When part of the fragments 
found in the former year had been identified by 
others as belonging to an oration against Demos- 
thenes in the affair of Harpalus, he was the first in 
England to prove conclusively, from Harpocration, 
Photius and Suidas, that they belonged to the oration 
actually delivered by Hyperides. This he did in a 
paper read before the Royal Society of Literature in 
November, 1849. In the following year he brought 
out his edition of the speech, having undertaken and 
completed it without being aware that the text of the 
fragments published in facsimile in England in the 
autumn of 1848 had been printed in German periodi- 
cals by Boeckh and Sauppe before the close of the 
year. His own edition is thus a perfectly indepen- 
dent piece of work, including a preliminary disserta- 
tion and notes, as well as a facsimile of a portion of 
the MS., while the text itself is reproduced (and, so 
far as practicable, restored) with the most scrupulous 
accuracy. In the editor’s own words, ‘wherever a 
letter is legible it will be found.’ In 1853 he pub- 
lished, with an excellent facsimile, the editio prin- 
ceps of the speeches for Lycophron and Euxenippus, 
with a recension of the text, notes and preliminary 
dissertations. Schneidewin, the next editor of the 
same speeches, pays the following well - deserved 
tribute to his predecessor’s labours: ‘Qui se his reli- 
quiis editorem obtulit virreverendus, Churchill Babing- 
ton, munus suum summa cum fide executus est. Soller- 
ter ductus litterarum enucleavit, lacera reconcinnavit, 
corrupta restituit . . . Idem praeter luculentum pro- 
oemium addidit annotationes patrio sermone conceptas, 
in quibus multa docte illustravit iudicioque, si a pau- 
cis locis discesseris, usus est recto et sano.... 
Multum praestitit Babingto et quae ab editore prin- 
cipe postulari vel ab iniquis censoribus possint. Mes- 
sem fecit 1116, spicas legere reliquit aliis.” Babington 
himself shows a similar generosity in briefly com- 
mending a subsequent edition of the pro HLuxenippo 
by Linder as ‘on the whole the best edition of the 
text that has yet appeared’ (Journal of Cl. and δ. 
Philology, iv 106). In 1858 he produced the editio 
princeps of the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, includ- 
ing a facsimile of the whole of the papyrus, which 
was followed by a smaller edition in 1859. His 
edition of the Funeral Oration was marked by the 
same accuracy, and the same acumen, as his earlier 
work. Perhaps the weightiest testimony on this 
point is that of Sauppe, the joint editor of all the 
Attic Orators, who (in contrast to Kayser) ‘hane 
Babingtoni operam minime levem fuisse ostendit 
laudata editoris principis perspicacitate’ (Fritzsche, 
De Hyperidis laudatione funebri, p. 3). As to the 
generally high merit of his work on Hyperides, all 
who have any intimate knowledge of it will agree in 
the tribute paid him by Blass, the only other scholar 
who has traversed the whole of the same ground as 
an editor, when he eulogises him as ‘vir de Hyperide 
imprimis optime meritus,’—J. E. 8. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Handbuch der Klassischen Altertums-Wissen- 
schaft, Edited by Dr. Iwan MULLER ; 
Nordlingen, 1888, pp. 690—920, 


Tus part of Dr. Miiller’s excellent Classical 
Handbook consists mainly of a _ sort of 
abstract from various German writings on 


the topography of Rome drawn up by Dr. 
Otto Richter of Berlin. 

A great deal of valuable information is 
given within a very narrow compass, and 
the matter is well arranged so as to facilitate 
reference, 

On the other hand one cannot help re- 
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marking that this essay, hke many other 
recent German productions, suffers seriously 
from its author’s neglect of all that has been 
written on the subject by any English 
author. It is becoming far too common for 
the younger German writers to ignore the 
literature of all other countries than their 
own. Many of Dr. Richter’s blunders 
might have been avoided if he had made 
himself acquainted with what has been 
written on the subject of Roman archaeology 
in this country. 

Thus, for example, he repeats the old error 
of calling the small shrine between the 
temples of Concord and Vespasian in the 
Forum, the Aedicula of Faustina, though it 
has been clearly shown from indisputable 
constructional evidence that this little shrine 
was built at the same time as the adjoining 
temple of Vespasian; that is during the 
reign of Domitian. 

Though apparently well read in the various 
Classical authors who deal with the subject, 
Dr. Richter very frequently fails to under- 
stand the still clearer evidence which is 
given by the existing remains of Ancient 
Rome, and hence some of his conclusions 
are very wide of the true mark. The fact 
is that it is very rare to find united in one 
man that combination of scholarship and 
practical knowledge of the details of con- 
struction which are necessary to enable an 
archaeologist to deal really successfully with 
ancient buildings ;—such a combination in 
fact as is to be found in the person of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, whose services to this science 
have been so brilliant in Sicily and Greece. 

The large plan of the Roman Forum, 
published in this Handbook by Dr. Richter, 
is a copy of that made by Prof. Middleton, 
and printed in his Ancient Rome. In his 
text on the subject no mention of this fact 
is made by Dr. Richter: a note in micro- 
scopic type in another place is the only 
pretence of acknowledgment. 

An elaborate plan of this sort, showing 
the different dates and materials of a large 
number of buildings, is so laborious a work, 
and so important a part of the description 
of a place like the Roman Forum, that its 
use by another writer without proper ac- 
knowledgment of its authorship is really a 
more serious matter than even the copying 
of many pages of text. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THYATIRA. 


Tue following are among a number of 
inscriptions chiefly copied from marbles in 
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or near Ak-Hissar, the ancient Thyatira, by 
M. Matteo Scicluna, engineer to the Turkish 
Government for the Vilayet of Aidin (who 
resides at Smyrna), and forwarded through 
Mr. Dennis, H. M. Consul General at Smyr- 
na, to the British Museum. Upon ex- 
amination of M. Scicluna’s transcripts, I 
found many of the inscriptions had been 
published already, partly in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum (e.g. No. 3509), 
and otbers by M. Michel Clere in the Bulle- 
tin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1886, pp. 
398 foll. (Zuseriptions de Thyatire et ses envi- 
rons), and by M. Radet, J/nseriptions de 
Lydie, pp. 445 foll. of vol. x1. of the Bulletin 
(1887). 

1 am not aware, however, that those 
which are printed here have ever been pub- 
lished. The text is based, not upon paper im- 
pressions, but upon M. Scicluna’s manuscript. 

The following are from Ak-Hissar, or 
Thyatira. 

iF 


Broken to right, and below. 
‘ Ak-Hissaz.’ 

. vos Τίμωνος Oval repy- 
ν]ὸς οἰκοδόμησεν τὸν [βωμ- 
ὸ]ν καὶ συστρώσας τὰς κα[μάα-ἴ 
ρ]α(ς) πυαλεῖδα ἐπέθηκεν [καὶ 
τὴν σορὸν ἐπέθηκε κα. . . 

. ov τοίχου ἑαυτῷ καὶ π|αι- 
δι]οις καὶ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ... 
. . . ληπείῃ; καὶ. 


σι 


For πυαλεῖδα, .6. πυαλίδα, ἃ Κιπᾷ of coffin, 
compare Ὁ.1.6. 3517 (from Thyatira) and 
other examples cited in the Index to the 
Corpus, 8. vv. πυελίς, πύελος. 


9 


‘ Ak- Hissar.’ 
ΣΕΜΙΡΑΜΙΣ 


ΠΕΛΩΠΙΑ 
ΘΥΑΤΕΙΡΑ 


ὃ. 


‘ Ak-Hissar.’ 
[Ἡ δεῖνα] 

[τὸν δεῖνα] Διοφάντου τὸν 
ἐαυτῆς] ἄνδ[ pa [ἐκ τῶν 
ἰδίων. 
4͵ 
‘ Ak-Hissavr.’ 
᾿Απολ]λωνία ᾿Απολί[λ- 
ὠνί]ου θυγάτηρ. .. 
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κατασκ- 


δι]ὰ βίου Ko... 
εὐ]ασεν ον Ὁ . 
Ta . ΤΟΙ ΞΕ ἐν ἃ 


bye 
‘ Ak-Hissar.’ 
᾿Αγαθῇ [τύχη 
Οἱ] περὶ τὸν δεῖνα 
τ]ῶν πρώτωΪν γυμνα- 
[σίων κιτ.λ. 


Compare 6΄..6΄. No. 3503. 


6. 
‘ Ak-Hissar.’ 


TOPIA 
AAMANI 
OAYMI 
STN 
Possibly somewhat thus : 
Αὐτοκράϊτορι [K Jal ¢ 
σαρι] ᾿Αδῴ(ρι)αν ᾧ 
᾿Ολυμ[πίῳ κ-τιλ. 


Ἵ. 
‘ Ak-Hissayr.’ 
MARMORE 


STRAVIT 
SALVRNOS 


The last line must be copied inaccurately. 


The following are marked as coming from 
‘Milas, au Sandjak de Mentéché (Monghla)’. 
Concerning Monghla see MM. Georges 
Cousin and Gaston Deschamps in the Bu/le- 
tin de Correspondance Hellénique, x. 1886, pp. 
485. foll. 


8. 
‘Milas,’ 
᾿Αρτεμεισία Πα... ἴλου. 


Ὁ 
‘ Milas.’ 
[Ἡ δεῖνα] 
ev / Ν 
ἱέρηα Νεμέσεως μετὰ 
κυρίου τοῦ ἀνδρὺς 
Μενίππου τοῦ Μέείλ)ανος 
ε Uy “ > / 
ἱερέως ΤΠ ειθοῦς ἀνέθηκεν 
τό τε βῆμα 
ν Ἀν ΣΕ Ν Ν Ἀ 3 a 
καὶ TO ἄγαλμα Kal τὰ σὺν αὐτῷ 
Νεμέσει καὶ τῷ δήμῳ 
μέσει καὶ τῷ δήμω. 


The letters appear to belong to the first 
century A.D. : with this would agree the form 
ἱέρηα for ἱέρεια. Observe that the wife could 
not by Greek law make a public gift without 
her husband’s consent: he is her κύριος (see 
Lewy, De civili condicione mulierum grae- 


carum, 1885, pp. 18, 21). 


10. 
‘ Milas.’ 
Ὅ δῆμος 
Αὐτοκράτορα Τιβέ- 
ριον Καίσαρα Θεοῦ 


υἱὸν Σεβαστόν. 


ΤΠ 
‘ Milas.’ 


ε an n~ 
[Ὁ δεῖνα τὸν δεῖνα] 
τὸν ἑαυτοῦ 

εὐεργέτην. 


12. 
‘ Milas.’ 


1oY ToMoPpos 
ION KAITOY 


13. 


‘In the Turkish cemetery (?) near the 
carriage way in Axare.’ 


TTAPAAAA& 


Παρδάλας. 
A man’s name. 


14, 


‘Street Sichissa in the house of Madame 
Magnessalia, in Axare.” 


Aip. Πολύθαλλο[ς 
Μηνοφιλιανοῦ 
Φρόντωνος Io- 
(λγυθάλλου, 6 ἀγωνο- 
θέτης τοῦ προπά- 
τορος θεοῦ “HAL 
ov Τυθίου ᾿Απόλλω- 
νος Τ(υ)ριμναίου, 
Αὐρ οἴ eh 


oO 


The worship of Apollo Tyrimnius is well 
known from other inscriptions from Thy- 
atira and a festival (θυμελικὸς καὶ γυμνικὸς 
ἀγών) was held in his honour : Compare C. 7. 
G. 3493, 3500; Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique (1886, p. 421). XI (1887), p. 
453. 


15. 


‘Tn the house of M. Vassili Anagnosti, in 
Yiayiakioi: inscribed round the body of a 
jar.’ 

Τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ: 
Ἡ κρατίστη βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δια- 
ση(μ)ότατος δῆμος Τλύκιν- 
ναν ᾿Απολλωνίου μητέρα 
5 Αἰλιανοῦ ἥρωος, διὰ τὰς τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς αὐτῆς Ποπλίου Αἰλίου 
Αἰλιανοῦ εἰς τὴν πατρίδα 
φιλοτειμίας. 


16. 


‘Inscription unearthed in May, 1887, 
among some ruins at the foot of the cliffs of 
Sipylus some furlongs beyond the so-called 
Niobe’: (G. Dennis). 


Ἡ βουλὴ Kat 6 δῆμος 
3 i 3 
ἐτείμησαν ᾿Απολ- 
λώνιον τοῦ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου Skv- 
τάλαν φιλοτείμως 
ἊΝ 4 
καὶ μεγαλοψύχως 
πάντα παρασχόντα 
τῇ ἑαυτοῦ πατρίδι, 
2¢ / be > Ν 
ἐξαιρέτως δὲ ἐπεὶ 
10 καὶ τὸν ναὸν ἐκ τῶν 
ἰδίων κατασκευάσας 
> a \ a 
ἐκ βυθῶν σὺν τῷ παν- 
τὶ κόσμῳ τῇ θεῷ 
καθειέρωσεν 


πᾶν τὸ [ἔδεθ 1) λον. 


Or 


17: 

‘Village Gapadji (la pres) : Eglise trouvée 
prés de Borbou.’ The drawing sent with the 
transcript exhibits a handsome stele of 
regular proportions, and in complete preser- 
vation ; height 0, 87-5 ; width 0, 37-5. The 
upper part of the surface is adorned with a 
chaplet of ivy, neatly cut, surmounted by a 
rosette ; to right of chaplet a curved staff or 
crook, 

Ἔτους ovo μη(νὸς) Δαζ[ι- 
σίου wy ᾿Αλκαῖος 

Πειλᾶ Νήφοντι νέῳ 
χρηστῷ συντρό- 

dw μνείας χάριν. 

I suppose Πειλᾶ to be the genitive of Πει- 
λᾶς contracted for Πείλατος; though it is 
nowhere found. ᾿ 


18. 


This marble was found at Ghédiz in the 
Vilayet of Kutaya ; it is now at Koulah, in 
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a private house. It is an ornamental stele, 
surmounted by a rosette at the apex : height, 
0, 60: width 0, 42. 


Ἔτους pol (=A.D. 113) μη(νὸς) Ξανδικοῦ 
Bird in relief 











= ΄-- 
ae TE oo- = 
ΕΞ 1Ξ 
iS ap SUF Ὃ 

= = 
Soa κα ιδ- ae 

z= Ὧο 

Ξ, ΄ὔ = 2 
s €K aTy- | s 
=) 


Open book % 


Τρόφιμος Taiw 

καὶ "EAmw0e θρέ(ψ)ασι 

γλ(υ)κυτάτοις μνίας 
χάριν 


The copy reads OPEYACI, which should 
be θρέψασι : Trophimos erects this monument 
to his foster-parents. The day of the month, 
τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτῃ, 15. to be construed after 
Ἐανδικοῦ. 


19. 


‘This stone was brought from Simav, and 
is now at the Conak of Koulah.’ 


FAAAIKQAZKAHNIAS 

KQMHEPYZEQNNAI 

ΔΙΣΧΗ  ΔΙΟΓΕΝΟΥ 
ΛΥΤΡΟΝ 


I am αὖ ἃ loss how to decipher it. 


20. 


‘This inscription is at the Bazar (Londja) 
at Koulah.’ 
TiBepiov KXav- 
diov Μάχτου (sic) 
καὶ Φλαβίας 
᾿Απφίας. Ζῃ. 
Perhaps we should restore Ma(vp)ov in 
line 2. 
oi. 


Brought from Simav, and now-at Koulah.’ 


Μηνόφιλος κ(αὶ) Εὔτακτος κ(αὶ) ᾿Ασκλᾶϊ ς] K(at) 
Τειμοκράτης οἱ ἀδελφοὶ σὺν τῇ 
μητρὶ ᾿Αμμίῳ ἐτείμησαν Te 
λέσφορον τὸν πατέρα μνήα(ς) 
χάριν. 


K. 1, Hicxs. 
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THEANGELA. 


THE site of the ancient Carian town of 
Souagela, which in its Greek form was called 
Theangela, has long been a matter of un- 
certainty. Sir C. Newton had conjectured 
Theangela to be the modern Assarlik: Mr. 
Paton, on the other hand, who excavated at 
Assarlik (Hellenic Journal VIII. p. 64), con- 
sidered that this site represents the ancient 
Termera, and proposed to identify Theangela 
with ‘an ancient necropolis now known as 
Tchoukchalar-Kale, immediately above Bud- 
rum (to the north), almost on the narrowest 
part of the peninsula.’ 

Further researches, made during the past 
few months in the neighbourhood, have now 
enabled Mr. Paton to obtain decisive evidence 
which settles the question, In the Mitthei- 
lungen XII, p. 385, Judeich describes a site 
ealled Kenier, where certain statues and in- 
scriptions had recently been discovered in 
excavations by a native of the place, which 
Judeich proposed to identify with the ancient 
town of Pedasa. The inscriptions have dis- 
appeared: some of them seem to have been 
forwarded to Paris, and are believed to be 
now in the possession of Dr. Fréhner. Two 
of them, which may or may not be in Dr. 
Frohner’s collection, were copied on the spot, 
and these copies were seen by Mr. Paton in 
November last, who wrote at the time to me 
that ‘they establish beyond doubt that the 
site (Kenier) described by Judeich is Thean- 
gela. One is a letter from some one to the 
Θεαγγελεῖς which should prove interesting: 
the other is a decree in honour of a citizen 
of Theangela which is to be engraved on two 
stelae, one to be set up in the temple of 
Apollo Thearios, the other in Theangela in 
the temple of Athene.’ 

Meanwhile the identification thus arrived 
at by Mr. Paton’s investigations had been 
confirmed from another source. In the 
autumn of 1888 Mr. Theodore Bent for- 
warded to Mr. Hicks copies of three inscrip- 
tions which an agent had transcribed from 
‘certain marbles that had been found with 
other antiquities on a site in the Gulf of 
Kos.’ This site was clearly the site men- 
tioned by Judeich, and Mr. Hicks prepared 
and forwarded to the Classical Review an 
excellent article on these three inscriptions, 
of which he says ‘the copies seem fairly 
accurate, and are practically sufficient.’ ‘The 
first 1s the deeree before mentioned, in honour 
of one Aristeides, son of Neon, of Theangela, 
and states where the two stelae are to be set 
up: the honour is granted by the senate and 
people of Troezen, and five envoys are ap- 


pointed to convey the decree to Theangela. 
‘The extreme rarity of documents from 
Troezen, Mr. Hicks remarks, ‘adds a 
further interest to this fragment. For the 
temple of Apollo Thearios at Troezen, see 
Pausanias, 11. 31 § 9.’ 

The second inscription refers to certain 
political events which found the citizens 
divided among two contending parties: it 
records the peaceful settlement of the con- 
flict, and gives the concluding formulae of 
the oath to be taken by members of the 
defeated party upon being readmitted to the 
city and its franchise: with the usual impre- 
cations on those who transgress the oath. 

The third inscription is the concluding 
part of a decree granting honours to a bene- 
factor of the city, in the usual formula. 
‘The only variation is in the gift of two jars 
of honey by way of ξένια. The recipient of 
these honours had them voted in his absence ; 
had he been present the ξένια would have 
consisted of an invitation to the πρυτανεῖον. 

The complete publication of Mr. Hicks’ 
paper has been deferred, on the under- 
standing that Dr. Frohner may possibly 
have the original marbles of some or all of 
these inscriptions, and in that case will him- 
self publish them. It is however only fair to 
the independent investigations οἵ Messrs. 
Paton, Bent and Hicks that the result of 
their labours should be published without 
loss of time. 

IT may add that there is in the British 
Museum an archaic marble torso which re- 
presents a draped female figure holding a 
dove on her breast, which is almost certainly 
one of those mentioned by Judeich, Joc. cit. ; 
the base of one of them is figured, ¢bzd. p. 337. 
The type corresponds, and the man from 
whom it was procured (at Syme) stated that 
it came from the coast of Caria. This man 
was the individual who made the excavations 
to which Judeich refers. This torso is 
mentioned by Furtwiingler in the Phil. 
Wochensch. 1888, p. 1516, as coming from 
Samos: he has evidently mistaken Samos 
for Syme. I give below Mr. Hicks’ note 
on the history and importance of Theangela. 

CEcIL SMITH. 


THE unpublished inscriptions referred to 
above, fragmentary as they are, yet reveal 
that Theangela was a town of some stand- 
ing, probably of some strategical import- 
ance, in the third century B.c. All that is 
known of the town and its history has been 
admirably summed up by Waddington- 
Le Bas (Voyage Archéologique, No. 599 a, 6, 
wherein a Μενεκράτης Λεωνίδου Ovayy| ελεύς] 
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is named as a proxenos of Tralles), and by 
Bickh-Frinkel, Staatsh. u. p. 485. It may 
be convenient however to place the /oce 
classici before the reader. 

Συαγγελῆς are mentioned in the Attic 
Tribute lists of the fifth century, as assessed 
at one talent (C. 1. A. vol. i.). 

In the list of proxeni at Tralles cited 
already, the name is written Θυαγγελεύς : the 
identity of the two is allowed by all scholars. 
Another, perhaps later, spelling, as in our 
document, was Θεαγγελεύς. Steph. Byz. gives 
two forms of the name: s.v. ZovayeAa’ πόλις 
Καρίας, ἔνθα ὃ τάφος ἣν τοῦ Kapos, ὡς δηλοῖ 
καὶ τοὔνομα. καλοῦσι γὰρ οἱ Κᾶρες cotay τὸν 
τάφον, γέλαν δὲ τὸν βασιλέα. ὃ πολίτης Lova- 
γελεύ. And again, s.v. Θεάγγελα᾽ πόλις 
Καρίας. ὃ πολίτης Θεαγγελεύς. 

Athenaeus (vi. 271 6) quotes the historian 
Philip of Theangela: Φίλιππος 6 Θεαγγελεὺς 
ἐν τῷ περὶ Καρῶν καὶ Λελέγων συγγράμματι : 
from this work probably much of the infor- 
mation about Caria in Strabo, and perhaps 
in Stephanus, was derived. Pliny (WV. #. v. 
107) says that Theangela was assigned to 
Halicarnassus by Alexander the Great 
(Halicarnassus: sex oppida contributa ei 
sunt a Magno Alexandro, Theangela, Side, 
Medmassa, Uranium, Pedasum, Telmisum). 
Here Pliny has made an obvious mistake of 
memory. It was not Alexander but Mauso- 
lus who interfered with the towns of the 
Leleges, as Strabo tells us (xiii. 611): φασὶ 
δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ [se. τῇ Πηδασίδι χώρᾳ] καὶ ὀκτὼ 
πόλεις ὠκίσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν Λελέγων πρότερον εὐαν- 
δρησάντων ... τῶν δ᾽ ὀκτὼ πόλεων τὰς EE Μαύ- 
σωλος εἰς μίαν τὴν ᾿Αλικαρνασὸν συνήγαγεν, ὡς 
Καλλισθένης ἱστορεῖ: ΣΞυάγγελα δὲ καὶ Μύνδον 
διεφύλαξε. 

In a list of Athenian mercenary soldiers 
(C. I. A. ii. No. 963) which dates from about 
300 B.c. or a little later, we find the names 
of five men of Theangela—Q@cavyedeis* Ἕρμο- 
γένης, Φανίας, Μελάνθιος, Ἡρακλείδης, ᾿Αρτεμέ 
δωρος. 

To this town, or to Syme, numismatists 
are inclined to attribute an Attic drachm of 
the fourth century with the letters ΣῪ 
(Head, Historia Numorum, p. 542). 

EK. L. Hicks. 


ACQUISITIONS OF British MusEvum. 

A sard intaglio representing Aphrodite seated on a 
rock. This gem was found in Greece and is a good 
specimen of gem-engraving in the third century, 
B.C. 

Bronze vessel found in the Bintron mine, province 
of Huelva, south Spain: on the handle is the stamp 
of the Coccei—coccrioruMm (Archacologia xliii. pl. 
99, p. 558.). CrciL SMITH. 
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ATHENS.—The work of excavating on the Akro- 
polis is at length coming to an end ; there remains 
only a small space on the north side of the Parthenon 
to be cleared, and the arrangement of the Brauronian 
precinct, together with a few undertakings of minor 
importance, 

The most recent discoveries have more than kept 
up the high level of interest which has marked the 
undertaking throughout. First in importance comes 
a marble fragment which supplies an important 
lacuna in one of the most beautiful slabs of the Par- 
thenon frieze ; this fragment, which was found in the 
work of arrangement on the so-called ‘Ergane ter- 
race,’ has been recognised by Dr. Waldstein as forming 
part of the slab with Zeus, Hera, and Nike from the 
east frieze ; it gives the head of Nike, in good pre- 
servation, and the upper part of her right wing, with 
the left hand grasping the hair. I understand that 
a cast of this new fragment is now on its way to 
England. On the same terrace has been found at a 
great depth a bronze disk, 90 cm. in circumference, 
which is fitted with an attachment in the middle of 
the back ; on the front is a large figure of Medusa, 
of a most archaic type, with a square head of the 
horrible type, thin figure, and a long robe reaching 
to the ankles; this relief is of very rudimentary 
technique, in hammered bronze; the eyelids are 
chiselled, the pupils of the eyes punched out. The 
find is of great interest in view of the rarity of speci- 
mens of the earliest Athenian bronze work which 
have come down to us. This ‘ Ergane terrace’ is not 
(as Urlichs merely conjectured) an Ergane temple, 
but is the Chalkotheke, which was formerly thought 
to lie against the north wall near the Propylaea, and 
which has now been identified as such by Dorpfeld. 

Two more archaic heads have come to light, and a 
stele with an inscription which includes the name of 
the early artist Endoios. 

As the work of sorting and arrangement progresses, 
many fresh discoveries are being made ; in the room 
of the Akropolis Museum are now set up the two 
groups of poros stone rather over life size, which 
seem to have formed portions of pedimental sculp- 
tures. The one is a figure of Typhon with three 
bodies ; the other a group of Herakles and Triton ; 
both have strongly marked traces of colour. ‘There 
is also a group of a bull, in the style of the Assos 
sculptures, which has fallen to the ground, attacked 
by two lions with gryphons’ claws. Of the archi- 
tectural fragments, the most interesting are the frag- 
ments of columns which have flutings not parallel to 
the axis, but arranged in spirals around the drum 
(Phil. Wochensch. ). 

In the excavations carried out under the direction 
of the Inspector General of Antiquities has been 
found in a wall now in course of demolition near the 
Propylaea an inscription which records part of the 
expense incurred in the purchase of the ivory and gold 
used in the execution of the chryselephantine statue 
of Athene by Pheidias. (Παλιγγ. Jan. 17; Ὥρα, 
Jan. 18). 


Cyprus. — The Phil. Wochensch, Jan. 10, speaks 
of the discovery on Nov. 16, 1888 of some antiquities 
at Idalion: in the shrine of Aphrodite were found a 
group of Aphrodite on a throne, with two children ; 
the footstool of this group is painted with a Phoeni- 
cian inscription in black. Also of four richly decor- 
ated capitals, a fragment of a column, and of a colos- 
sal sphinx ; all these are of sandstone, and date from 
the sixth century or earlier: excepting the group, 
which is possibly of later date. It is not stated by 
whom this discovery has been made, but the notice 
remarks that the objects will form a rich addition to 
the Cyprus Museum. Meantime we hear nothing of 
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the much talked of Cyprus excavations which Mr. 
Ernest Gardner is reported to be again contemplating. 
But we do learn (from the Times of Feb. 22) thatsa 
German excavation of Idalion is set on foot. What 
is the use of our having a so-called British School at 
Athens, with a Director who is supposed to be in 
Cyprus, if the one sphere in which he might possibly 
prove his utility is thus neglected? But that question 
may well be asked. 


De.rui.—If ever the time comes for Delphi to be 
really excavated (which, in view of recent events, 
seems as far off as ever), the history of the abortive 
negotiations connected with this question will hardly 
read as a creditable chapter in the relations of the 
Greek nation to art and archaeology. The task is 
one of which the importance would be quite obvious 
enough, even if we had not before us the results 
already obtained in the preliminary work done by the 
French on this site, in which, of inscriptions alone, 
upwards of two hundred and fifty were discovered. 
The difficulties, it is fully recognised, are enormous: 
first of all there is the configuration of the ground. 
Kastri stands on a curved rocky slope, formed, as 
Strabo said, like a theatre : πετρῶδες χωρίον, θεατρο- 
edés. On this inclined plain, terraces are artificially 
constructed, forming as it were the seats of the 
theatre, echelonned into each other : on these terraces 
stood the houses and monuments of Delphi, and on 
one of the upper terraces was the temple, the area of 
which rested on a sort of podium formed by three 
walls of polygonal masonry. It is clear that the 
labour of operations and of shifting huge blocks of 
stone upon a hill side of this character will be enor- 
mous. Then there is further this difficulty, that the 
entire site is thickly built over with modern houses, 
many of them not merely hovels, but fair-sized villas. 
If Delphi is to be excavated, every one of these build- 
ings will have to be bought, to the number of about 
250, or, with sheds ζο., of 325. So that the Greeks 
themselves might well be excused if they preferred 
for the present reserving their funds for the building 
of the museums so much needed for the large stores 
of antiquities which crowd in upon them. The 
excavation however is greatly needed ; M. Pomtow, 
who has just published a work which brings our 
knowledge of Delphi up to date, says: ‘It is in- 
credible with what barbarity the ancient remains are 
treated by the Kastriotes, young as well as old: they 
are exposed to all sorts of destruction, and are 
scratched, broken, and stolen. The Ephoros, a well- 
meaning person, can hardly, owing to the difficulties 
of the position, do more than watch over what is 
under his charge in the museum.’ 

Under the circumstances then, one would suppose 
that the offer of a foreign school of archaeologists to 
carry out this excavation would be gladly accepted— 
especially as this offer was based on the same terms 
as those of the German excavations at Olympia: 1.6. 
the Greeks to have everything, the diggers merely 
the rights of publication and of taking easts. 

The scheme has always been looked upon as a 
settled thing for the French: indeed, more than a 
year ago the matter was practically settled with them 
upon these terms. After a vast deal of negotiating, 
the French plan seems to have fallen through : 
rumonr says that the Greeks required as the price of 
their favours certain tariff privileges in the importa- 
tion of currants into France. However this may be, 
a telegram to the Zimes of Feb. 12 announced that 
the excavation was to be undertaken by the Americans, 
who had settled to pay for this privilege the sum of 
80,000 dollars. Then came the statement that the 
xreek Government had granted, or was going to 
grant, a sum of four million drachmae from a new 
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loan: and now we hear (Standard, Feb. 18) that the 
Greek Archaeological Society has declined the offer 
of the Americans, but that ‘the hope is expressed 
that the Society will carry out the excavations 
unassisted.’ Will it ? 


HELIKON.—At the foot of the mountain a theatre 
has been found, which is undoubtedly the theatre of 
the Muses. It is close by the Temple of the Muses, 
and from its site the spectators must have had a 
magnificent view over all Boeotia. According to the 
present idea of its dimensions, it seems to be of 
similar size to the theatre at Epidauros, which is one 
of the largest in Greece (Phil. Wochensch. Jan. 19). 

CrcIL SMITH. 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comu- 
nale di Roma. 1888. Rome. 


Parts IX. X. 1. Ghirardini: the statue of an 
ephebus found on the Esquiline in 1874 is that of a 
charioteer mounting his chariot, exactly as shown in 
a vase painting by Pamphaios: compares it with the 
‘Apollo of the Omphalos’ and with Pasitelian types, 
especially with the heads of the statues of Stefano 
and the Museo Chiaramonti: the original was proba- 
bly in bronze of the fifth century : this is a copy of 
the Pasitelian school, which modernised ancient types ; 
two double plates. 2. Cantarelli: the word ana- 
bolicarii, of which the meaning has been much dis- 
puted, is explained by an inscription (0.1.2. XII. 
354): itis applied to the makers and perhaps the 
sellers of certain surgical instruments, ‘anabolia.’ 
3. Tomassetti: building work in Rome in relation to 
archaeology and art : the house of the Pichi family. 
4. Gatti: discoveries topographical and epigraphical : 
including an interesting epitaph of a man who was 
both architectus and faber navalis. C.S. 


1888. Part 1. 


1. Barnabei : inscriptions from Hadria in Picenum : 
from the evidence of two of these, the existence is 
proved of a great temple of Jove on Monte Giove : 
in another inscription, the mention of Q. Fabius 
Maximus Paulus as patronus coloniae settles the 
foundation of the colony as B.c. 11. 2. Mau: the 
basilica of Pompeii is the earliest known, being of 
the time when Pompeii was subject to Greek in- 
fluences: it is not of the normal two storied 
Vitruvian tpye, but has the tall columns of the 
central nave rising to the roof, with a portico of 
equal height and certainly windows which lighted 
the interior: (Lange believed that the roof of the 
central nave rose above the porticos). A double row 
of Ionic columns is engaged in the interior of the 
walls: the central columns are Corinthian. The 
tribunal is raised 1°65 met. and has a frontage of 
six columns. A flight of steps leads direct into the 
inner portico through a vestibule: the portico is in 
two stories, the lower of which is formed by a row of 
four Ionic columns supporting a wall. 8. Wolters ; 
the chalcidicum of the above basilica has (contrary 
to Mazois’ restoration) five doors in the front wall, 
which open between six piers of tufa blocks of which 
the two central ones are the smallest. 4. Rosshach : 
publishes the drawing of the Sikanos pinax of which 
the original is lost : Sikanos was an Attie artist, and 
his style bears reminiscences of the b.f. technique : 
plate. 5. Hartwig: statue of Nereid on hippocamp 
in Vatican: the base represents waves in which are 
a polyp and another fish: she is attended by Eros, 
as on a coin of Bruttion. The sculpture is Greek, of 
period between Hellenic and Hellenistic: the type 
may have been created by Skopas: plate. 6. Momm- 
sen; three inscriptions of Pozzuoli. 7. Huelsen: 
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epigraphic miscellanea : inscriptions of L. Minucius 
Natalis, of the equestrian statue of Domitian, and of 
a gladiatorial tessera. Ο 5. 


The same. 1888. Part 2. 


1. Heydemann: (i) a marble relief in Florence, 
representing the death of Priam at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios: it bears a Roman sepulehral inscription of 
the end of the second century, A.p.: but the sculp- 
ture from its style recalls the frieze of Phigaleia, 
and may have been copied from one or more of the 
metopes of the Heraeum: in any case, it is Greek 
work, the fragment of a Trojan cycle of the fourth 
or end of the fifth century B.c. (ii) representations 
of the death of Priam on vases ; two main types, 
viz. a. The Arktinos legend, where Priam a. is sitting, 
B. lies dying, on the altar, speared by Neoptolemos : 
and ὁ. (more usual) which unites the death of Priam 
and of Astyanax: a. Priam sits supplicating Neop- 
tolemos who swings Astyanax by the feet against 
him: 8. the same, but Priam lies dying or dead: 
in aa. and ba. the altar has one volute ; in the other 
scenes, it has none. In ὦ. the action of Neoptolemos 
is intended to kill both victims at once, not, as has 
been thought, to dash Astyanax against the altar or 
from the fortress : plate, and five cuts. 2. Wolters: 
the busts of the Villa Ercolanese probably had the 
names in antiquity painted on the base: part of one 
of these inscriptions is still visible, on the bust of an 
armed man, and in spite of the armour, has always 
been read as Archimedes: it should however be 
Archidamos: of the four kings of Sparta so named, 
it must be the third, two of whose portraits Pausa- 
nias saw at Olympia: it is difficult to say what special 
interest this king had for the owner of the Villa. 8. 
Mau : excavations at Pompeii : in 1886 were discovered 
a series of sepulchres on both sides of the Via Nuce- 
rina, a road which appears to have been abandoned, 
possibly after the destruction of the Stabian bridge 
(to which it led) in 63. They are certainly of early 
Imperial times and throw an interesting light upon 
Roman sepulchral customs, their transition between 
inhumation and incineration, and the influence each 
custom had on the other. This point is further illus- 
trated by another tomb, of the time of Augustus, 
close by the Herculanean gate. A list of the inscrip- 
tions (graffiti and painted) found on the sepulchres 
outside the Herculanean gate: most of them, as in 
Pompeii, consist of electoral programmes: two are 
gladiatorial, and one relates to the finding of a strayed 
mare: one cut. 4. Huelsen: notes on the architec- 
ture of the temple of Capitoline Jove: in the Uffizi 
collection at Florence are two ancient drawings ; the 
one of part of a column found in 1545: the other 
(facsimile on pl. V.) of part of a cornice, by Antonio 
of Sangallo the elder who died in 1534. 5. Barbini: 
notes on the excavations of Grosseto in the summer 
of 1886. ΟΣ ΕΣ 


The same. 1888, part 3. 


1. Duemmler: fragments of b.f. vases from Kyme 
in Aeolis: these fragments were excavated in 1880 
and are now in a private collection in Smyrna: they 
represent on one side a dance of Seileni and nymphs, 
on the other, riders: the style, which is early Ionic, 
approaches nearest to the Klazomenae sarcophagi, 
and represents a middle stage between these sarco- 
phagi and Attic vases: the band of animals however 
reminds us of the so-called Tyrrhenian vases. A list 
is given of fourteen Caere vases which are nearly 
allied, and are certainly all one fabric, probably not 
later than 550 B.c.: everything about them points to 
an Joniec origin ; the ornament seems Rhodian ; the 
representations show traces of Egyptian influence, 
which point to an Eastern Ionic town, like Samos, in 
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commercial relations with Egypt. In Italy they gave 
rise to a local fabric (a list‘of fourteen examples here 
given). He concludes that either (i) the Caere vases 
come from Phokaea, whose relations with Naukratis 
explain the traces of Egyptising influence : the local 
Italian fabric is the decadence of this style: or (ii) the 
Kyme fragments are importations from Phokaea, in 
which case the Caere vases represent an offshoot of 
this style in the Naukratite colony : one plate, ten 
cuts. 2. Mau: excavations at Pompeii: (i) in 
Insula viii, 2, the row of houses on the southern 
border of the town, which extends from the triangular 
forum towards the basilica and the house called ‘di 
Championnet’: and (ii) in Insula xi. 7, east of the 
house called ‘del Centenario’: the palestra of a small 
bathing establishment had the walls decorated with 
paintings representing athletes, among them two 
apoxyomeni, a diskobolos, &c.: four cuts and a plan. 
3. Huelsen: the site and the inscriptions of the 
Schola Xantha in the Forum Romanum : plate. 
4. The same: note on the double names of slaves 
and liberti of the Imperial house, with list. 
Miscellanea. Six: note on the Luynes vase in- 
scription of Kleophrades. Petersen : on the theatre 
of Tauromenion. Rohl: the representation of a 


dolmen in a Pompeian painting. Cis: 
Revue des Etudes Grecques. 1888, part 1. Paris. 
1. Babélon: Aba in Caria, one cut. 2. Chron- 


ique, by T. R., (1) excavation: (ii) sculpture and 
pottery : (111) numismatics : (iv) epigraphy. 


The same. Part 2. 

1. Monceaux: Legend and history in Thessaly : 
an attempt to classify the myths under the heads of 
the different races that had their origin or resided in 
early times in Thessaly ; thus, the Pelasgi, the four 
Hellenic tribes, and the Thessaliots. 2. Croiset : the 
veracity of Herodotus: an answer to Sayce: the 
denial of his visit to Babylonia rests on errors of 
text : the point as to the destruction of the temple 
of Bel by Xerxes rests on no proof: it is absurd to 
argue that he did not sufficiently praise the monu- 
ments of Thebes: while Strabo and Arrian show 
that a considerable city existed upon Elephantine, 
and therefore Herodotus might well call it a city 
instead of an island. 3. Th. Reinach: the names on 
Athenian coins of the Macedonian period are those of 
the two chief Strategoi, not, as Corsini thought, the 
archons, nor, as is generally supposed, financial 
officers like the viri monetales of Republican Rome. 

C. S. 

Arch.-Epig. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich. 1888, 
part 1. Vienna. 

1. Kenner: Roman bars of gold with stamped 
impressions, found on the Bodza near Czofalva 
(Siebenburgen), where a rich gold treasure was found 
in 1840: the stamped inscriptions bear (i) the name 
of the tester (exactor auri), who marks them as pure 
gold of the first quality (obryzum primae notae) : 
(ii) the name of another official who attests the 
genuineness of the first (probavit signum ad digma) : 
(iii) the names of two citizens of Sirmium. Besides 
these, are stamped reliefs, either three busts of em- 
perors, with D(ominorum) N(ostrorum): or a seated 
figure, the personification of the town Sirmium. 
These emperors must be Valens, Valentinian, and 
Gratian, so that the date must be 367-75: certain 
symbols in the field, a monogram of Christ, palm- 
branch, &c., enable us to identify individual years. 
The bars were no doubt used as current exchange : 
two plates. 2. Bulic: a bronze statuette of Zeus 
from Salona. 3. v. Domaszewski: a second manu- 
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script of Boghetich’s Inscriptions of Salona (died 
1784): a copy was possessed by Lanza, but is now 
lost. 4. Reichel: notes on the Francois Vase, of 
which the new tracing (Vien. Vorleg. N. S. ii.-iv.) 
was lately executed under his supervision. 5. Klein: 
adduces a passage of Isaios (viii. 20) in defence of his 
rendering of Paus. v. 25, 13 (see ante, vol. xi. (1887), 
p. 204) as against Ulvrich’s Bettrdge, p. 4. 6. Gomperz: 
the earliest Attie state record, the decree respecting 
the settlement of Athenian cleruchi in Salamis, can 
now be more accurately read, owing to Lolling’s 
discovery (Apx. AeAriov, June, 1888) of a new frag- 
ment which settles the length of the lines: a transla- 
tion is here given: the lines are coloured alternately 
red and blue. 7. v. Domaszewski: further notes on 
the stamped gold bars. 8. Kenner: the same. 
9. Szanto: restores an Amorgos inscription relating 
to a state loan, by comparison with a similar inscrip- 
tion (in Bull. de Corr., vill. 23). 10. Hula: a 
metrical inscription from Lagina (Bull. de Corr., xi. 
p- 160, no. 70) emended. 11. Kubitschek : Latin 
inscriptions from Oedenberg (Scarabantia). Ο S. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
1888. Athens and Paris. 


1. Diehl: Byzantine paintings of Southern Italy : 
the wall paintings of grottoes with sacred subjects, 
of the xiith to xivth centuries: four plates. 2. 
Latyschew : new transcript of the Mykonos decree 
relating to sacrifices (Ἀθήναιον If, -p. 235 foll.) with 
emendations. 3. Homolle: base of a statue in the 
temenos at Delos, inscribed with an archaic dedication 
by an artist of Naxos, Iphikartides : the statue was 
that of a nude man with left leg advanced, a common 
type at Naxos: on the base are two masks, Gorgoneia, 
and the head of a ram, appropriate to Apollo: from 
the types of these, and for epigraphical reasons, the 
base may be assigned to the beginning of the sixth or 
end of the seventh century B.c.: it is therefore the earli- 
est known signature of an artist: plate. 4. Deschamps 
and Cousin: inscriptions from the temple of Zeus 
Panamaros: among them is a large series recording 
dedications of the hair: in the temple was placeda 
stone stele, with a cavity on one face containing the 
hair, and bearing a dedicatory inscription : this cus- 
tom is modified according to the circumstances of the 
dedicator, and is a religious oblation, not merely a 
sign of mourning: it obtained in many places in 
ancient Greece, as in Islam: but here it is peculiar 
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that there are no women’s names, the same person 
dedicates more than once, the dedication is made to 
Zeus, and slaves may participate in it : it looks as if 
these dedications were the act of those initiated in the 
komyria, to which women were not admitted, and are 
probably the relic of a Carian custom : list of inscrip- 
tions: onecut. 5. Pottier: archaic vases with reliefs : 
recent discoveries testify to the very early existence 
in Greece of pottery with reliefs : specimens are also 
found in the islands and in Assyria: the Italian 
potters initiated in this ware Greek models, and it 
lasted down to the fifth century, strongly influenced 
by the East : two cuts. Holleaux : discovery in the 
church of Karditza, of a stele inscribed with (i) the 
circular addressed by Nero to the Greeks, bidding 
them meet Nov. 28 (67 3) at Corinth, (ii) the official 
text of Nero’s speech at Corinth, and (iii) the decree 
voted by Acraephiae in honour of Nero. 
C.S. 


American Journal of Archaeology, 1888, vol. iv. 
No. 8. Boston. 


1. Editorial: the relation of the Journal to 
American archaeology. 2. Ramsay: Antiquities of 
Southern Phrygia and the border-lands (continued). 
ui. D. Phrygo-Pisidian frontier. #. The route of 
Manlius. A. Phrygia. 4. Clarke: Gargara, Lam- 
ponia, and Pionia ; towns of the Troad : three cuts. 

Note by Ramsay on his article above: news and 
summaries. C. 8. 


Revue numismatique, Quatrieme trimestre, 1888. 
E. Babelon. ‘ Marathus.’ Gives a descriptive list 
(with one Plate) of the coins of Marathus and 
diseusses the dates and types. Babelon shows that 
the era employed cannot be the Aradus era (Β.6. 
259 or 258) as hitherto supposed. He considers that 
the coins are dated according to the Seleucid era, 
B.C. 312. It is suggested that the common reverse- 
typeat Marathus of a youthful male figure seated on 
shields and holding an acrostolium and a plant is a 
representation of the Demos, or, rather, of Marathus, 
an eponymous hero.—E. Taillebois. ‘Contremarques 
antiques.’ A description of countermarks, chiefly 
on Roman denarii.—The ‘ Chronique’ mentions the 
finding at Vertault (Cote-d’Or) of a bronze die of a 
coin of Tiberius.—Review: Podschiwalow’s ‘ Mon- 
naizs des rois du Bosphore cimmérien,’ by Th. 
Reinach,. 

W. Wroru. 





SUMMARIES 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. IX. 2. 
No. 34. 

On the stylistic effect of the Greek Participle, B. L. 
Gildersleeve. Prof. G. maintains on the authority of 
Hermogenes and Aristeides that πλαγιασμός (oblique 
construction) was first confined to the gen. absol., 
and then extended to the partcp. in construction, but 
never went beyond it so as to include any subordinate 
clause as Prof. Weil thinks. πλαγιασμός connoted 
περιβολή (the comprehension of a number of notions 
in one sentence) and σεμνότης. Exx. of the rhetori- 
cal effect of πλαγιασμός are given, chiefly from the 
orators, and there is appended a table by Dr. G. 
Lodge, showing statistics of partcps. in the three 
tragic poets and their proportion in trimeter (includ- 
ing trochaic tetrameter), anapaestic and lyric verse 
respectively.— The sequence of tenses in Latin, sup- 
plementary paper, W. G. Hale, continued from «4. J. P. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


VIII. 1. The writer answers some criticisms of Prof. 
Gildersleeve (4. J. P. VIII. 2) on his previous paper, 
and, repeating his conclusion that ‘the tenses of the 
subordinated subjunctives are expressive, not mechan- 
ically dictated by a preceding verb,’ ze. that the 
tenses of the subj. have an absolute as well as a 
relative temporal value, he endeavours to strengthen 
his case by further exx. According to the ‘rule’ of 
the sequence of tenses the aor. (perf.) in the subj. is 
an exception as it follows not a secondary but a 
primary tense. Prof. Hale maintains that the aor. is 
neither a primary nor a secondary tense, but it views 
the past from the present, and in sentences where an 
aor. (perf. subj.) after a main primary tense is followed 
by an imperf. subj. it forms ‘the bridge of passage 
from one temporal scene to another.’ ‘The tenses of 
the indic. bear the same relation to the tenses of the 
subj., whether in independent sentences or in sentences 
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composed of main and subordinate clauses, that the 
tenses of the indic. bear to one another in both those 
classes of sentences.—Gerunds and Gerundives in 
Pliny’s Letters, ὃ. B. Platner. There are 130 cases 
of the use of the gerundive and 158 of the gerund 
but no marked fondness for any particular construc- 
tion except that of the gen. of the gerund, after the 
six words causa, tempus, ratio, jus, necessitas and 
studium. This construction is about twice as frequent 
in Pl. as in Tac. 4nn. On the other hand the dat. 
of the gerundive and subst. in a final sense, though 
common in Tac. Ann., is rare in Pliny.—Usener’s 
Epicurea (B. L. G.): ‘the fruit of many years of 
labour, and that the labour of a great master.’ There 
are also brief mentions of Mahaffy’s Greek Life and 
Thought, Burn’s Roman Literature in relation to 
Roman Art, von Essen’s Index Thucydideus, and 
Gow’s Companion to School Classies. 

Vol. IX. 8. No. 35, Enoch of Ascoli’s MS. of the 
Elegia in Maecenatem, Robinson Ellis. Mr. Ellis 
gives the peculiar readings of this MS. In 62 he 
emends Bacche puer, pura, for Bacchea purpurea, and 
inter alia approves 107 parens of this MS. for pavens, 
and in 148 the correction Drusi...diem for Brut... 
Jjidem.—Recent Platonism in England, Paul Shorey. 
A hostile criticism of the interpretation of Plato’s 
metaphysics by Mr. Jackson in his papers in Journ. 
Phil., ‘Plato’s later theory of Ideas,’ and by Mr. 
Archer-Hind (whom the writers considers as a follower 
of J.) in his edition of the Timacus. It is main- 
tained that no such development is to be found in 
Plato who ‘belongs to the thinkers whose thought is 
first revealed to us in its maturity,’ and that ¢.g. in 
the latter part of the Parmenides, there is not, as J. 
thinks, a distinctive class of εἴδη discriminated for 
the sake of a later theory. This is pursued in detail 
and the conclusion drawn, ‘the chief objection to the 
theory in the mind of a genuine Platonist will always 
be the ever-strengthening impression of essential unity 
which the Platonic dialogues make upon repeated 
perusals.” Other papers are to follow.—On certain 
corruptions in the Persae of Aeschylus, A. E. Housman. 
146. read Δαρειογενὴς | γένος ἡμέτερόν τε πατρωνύμιον, 
163. θυμόν for μῦθον, and in164 στρατός for πλοῦτος 
after Rauchenstein. 273. ἦλθε γαίας for ἦλθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αἶαν, 
reading δάαν in next line. 278. πλάγκτ᾽ ἐνὶ σπιλάδεσ- 
σεν. 292. τὸ μήτ᾽ ἐλέγξαι. 451. ἐξωθοίατο. 665. καινὰ 
γᾷ, for καινά τε: cf. Eum. 803 where we should read 
γαίᾳ τῇδε μὴ for τε τῇδε γῇ of MSS. 815. κρηνὶς 
ἀπέσβηκ᾽ for κρηπὶς ὕπεστιν and reading ἐκπιδένεται. 
850. ἐμποδών for the unmetrical ἐμῷ παιδί for which 
παίδ᾽ ἐμῷ is usually read, cf. Eur. I. T. 758 where 
ἐμποδών should be read for ἔμπεδον. KE. G. Sihler 
has the foll. notes: Hdt. VIII. 124, a word such as 
ἀνδραγαθίης to depend on ἀριστήϊα has dropped out 
before Εὐρυβιάδῃ. Din. c. Dem. 28, omit οὗτος after 
second μισθωτός, Din. ὁ. Aristog. § 15, read τοιοῦτον 
for rots τοῦτον, Din. c. Aristog. 15, insert οὐδὲν after 
οὐδεπώποτε. Plut. Lycurg. 13, 5, transpose πολλάκις 
to follow κωλύουσαν. Xen. Anab. I. 10, 10, ὅτε has 
dropped out after ὥσπερ and in ib. I. 9, 10, φίλους 
may have dropped out after wore, ib. III. 2, 34, read 
προσδεῖν μοι δοκεῖ or προσδεῖν δοκεῖ μοι for προσδοκεῖ 
μοι. In Thue. VII. 48, 2, C. F. Smith proposes to 
translate παρασκευὴν τοξευμάτων ‘force of archers’ 
and not ‘supply of arrows,’ as Jowett does. Dr. 
Theodor Zielinski, Die Glicderung der altattischen 
Komoedie (M. W. Humphreys), ‘a book destined to 
make an epoch in the study of the Greek drama,’ see 
A. J. P. VIII. 2.—Roberts’ Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy (H. W. Smyth), while commending the 
book itself the reviewer considers it to be too much 
of acompilation, especially from Kirchhoff.—R. Ellis’ 
Fables of Avianus(W. Ashburner), ‘Mr. E. has brought 
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to the task a perhaps unique combination of literary 
taste, palaeographical insight and knowledge of Late 
Latin usage.’—M. Rubensohn, Crinagorae Mytilenaei 
Epigrammata (Robinson Ellis), ‘cannot profess to 
think these poems have yet been explained adequately.’ 
There are also brief mentions of Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften (second edition) ; Blass, 
Ueber die Aussprache der Griechischen (third edition) 
King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound and Inflexion 
in Greek and Latin; and Gompertz’s Zur Zeitfolge 
Platonischer Schriften. 


Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial-Wesen, Noy. 
1888. 

H. J. Miiller proposes the following emendations 
in Livy. In 22, 19, 7 omit ad before naves. In 88, 
43, 9 Madvig omits ad Eirwriam. Perhaps we can 
keep the words by inserting twendam afterthem. In 
44, 19, 5 read mittique for mittive.—Handbuch der 
klasstschen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Iwan Miiller 
(O. Weissenfels). The eighth half-vol. contains : sketch 
of the history of the peoples of nearer-Asia and Egypt 
to the time of the Persian wars by F. Hommel and 
then an account of Greek geography by H. G Lolling 
with the first half of an appendix on the topography 
of Athens. The latter comprises all parts of the 
ancient world where Greeks dwelt. The first third 
of the sixth half-vol. contains an account of the Greek 
military system by A. Bauer who follows the his- 
torical development of the Greek states, but, con- 
sidering the detail with which parts of the subject 
have been treated by Riistow and Kochly, B.’s disserta- 
tion is shorter than might have been expected. The 
greater part of this half-vol. contains an admirable re- 
presentation of Greek private-antiquities by Iwan Miil- 
ler, who takes the Ionic-Attic branch as a type. It is 
not merely a collection of antiquarian matter, but gives 
acomprehensive view of Greek private life in allits parts. 
The ninth half-vol. contains the conclusion of the 
topography of Athens by Lolling, and next the main 
features of Greek political history by R. Pohlmann. 
P. begins with the pre-Dorian time and concludes 
with the development of Greece under the influence 
of Rome. ‘All is full and clear.’ The same half- 
vol. also contains the geography of Italy and the 
Roman provinces by J. Jung and a sketch of Roman 
history down to Augustus by B. Niese. The eleventh 
half-vol. contains Mathematics, Physical Science (in- 
cluding Medicine) and Physical Geography by S. 
Giinther and concludes with a noteworthy History of 
Ancient Philosophy by W. Windelband. More space 
might however have been given to Zeno and Epicurus. 
R. Lange in a note on agri decwmates (Tac. Germ. 29) 
says there is nothing to show it meant ¢itheland or if 
so that it was a regular name for the district in ques- 
tion. In any case it only applied to the first cent. 

The Decemberand January numbers contain nothing 
important to readers of Classical Review. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxx. 4. 1888. 

1. G. Hatzidakis on the vocalism of modern Greek. 
—2. K. F. Johansson on the formation of the femin- 
ine in Indo-Germanic languages—concluding that the 
original language possessed two classes of derived 
feminines (a) with nom. -(z)@, gen. -(z)as from masc. 
stems in -(z)o with fixed accent (b) with nom. -aor a, 
gen -ds from consonantal 7- and u- stems with a 
movable accent. The feminines of the second type 
formed from 7- stems (nom. -ἴξ (-7) or -ia gen -ias be- 
came even in I.E. the common type; the others of 
class (b) are rarely found, and in the individual langua- 
ges class (b) for the most part coincides with class (a), 
3. Johansson, Miscellanea. κμέλεθρον (Etym. Mag.) 
beside μέλαθρον go back to I.E. (s)kmele- and s(k)mela- 
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respectively and these to a common base skeme- the 
asigmatic form keeping the guttural. Similarly σῶμα 
is ILE. skomn gen. smntés- I.E. psama- beside (p)sma- 
produces ψάμαθος and σμᾶθος which is reformed as 
ἤσαμαθος, ἄμαθος (cf. ψῆν and σμῆν), ἄμπελος goes with 
ayktrAos—callis for caldis with Germ holz.  silex, old 
Bulg. skala for scilew with disimilation of euttural (ef. 
siliqua) goes with calz from an earlier (s)kal-k- gen sklo- 
kés [Why /?]. Ina paper ou Germ. -mr- he incident- 
ally shows that Lat. mr becomes -br-, e.g. hibernus = 
him-rinos (xeimepivds). The number ends with a 
discussion on the question of priority of discovery in 
Keltic philology between Professor Strachan of Man- 
chester and Professor Zimmer of Greifswald. 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, tome 
vi. fase. 5. (completing the volume). 

L. Duvau reproduces a Latin-German glossary of 
the 11th century from the Vatican Library.—V. 
Henry, Mélanges Etymologiques (contd. ). 8. The accent 
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in Greek declension, to establish the law that ‘if 
two cases of a system have originally the same vocal- 
ism in the last syllable and a different accent, the 
accents are assimilated, provided that in a parallel 
system the two corresponding cases have a different 
accent and a different final vowel.’ 9. The 3rd. plural 
of the Indo-European perfect. 10. &pap=sm-bhr-t with 
final ¢asin Sk. sakft. 11. μάψ connected with μεμφομαι. 
12. moz=Sk. maksi V μεγ- ; vix is the nom. of vicem, 
so that vix ea fatus erat = (it was) an immediate 
sequence ; he had spoken, when...13. od=Sk. ava, 
Latin au-fero.—M. Bréal, ἵπταμαι is formed from 
πτῆναι etc. on the analogy of torauor.—Ph. sergeron 
a Phoenician inscription at Piraeus. —L. Parmentier on 
the origin of the 2nd persons in -σαι, Latin -re.—Ch. 
Ploix on Latin verbs in-sco.—M. Bréal. 1) Latin sub- 
junctive in-am. 2) middle participles in Latin. 3) rici- 
nus from adv. veicei, Gk. οἴκοι. 4) ἕνεκα. 5) invito. 
F. Geo. Mohl 8) frequens. 4): prep. am in Romance 
languages, 5) μέσαι νύκτες. 
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PERSON ALISATION. 


Tue tendency of Greek to express predi- 
cates personally where modern languages, 
and even (if the expression may be allowed) 
natural grammar, express them tmperson- 
ally, is familiar in some of the commoner 
instances. But perhaps it may be worth 
while pointing out some of the less obvious 
extensions of the principle; especially as in 
some cases they throw light on other points 
of grammatical usage. 

I. Legitimate uses—The best known ex- 
amples are those where such predicates as 
‘it is plain,’ ‘it is right,’ ‘it seems,’ are 
expressed in Greek by personal verbs. 
δίκαιός εἰμι with inf., φανερός εἶμι and δηλῶ 
with participle, are known to the beginner. 
Two small points may be noted with respect 
to these expressions ; first that δίκαιός εἰμι 
is used in two senses, as ‘I have the right 
to’ (e.g. δίκαιοί εἰσιν ἀπιστότατοι εἶναι, ‘the 
are right in being most distrustful,’ Thue. 
iv. 17), where the right belongs to the subject : 
and (2) ‘it is right that I should,’ ‘I deserve,’ 
(6... δίκαιός ἐστιν ἀπολωλέναι, Dem. 74, 26), 
where the right belongs to others. 

The latter may be regarded as a slight 
extension of the former: the personalisation 
is a little more natural in the first usage. 

Secondly we may just note that δηλῶ is 
used personally not merely with participles, 
but also with as: 6.5. δηλοῖ ἡ ἰσηγορίη ὡς ἔστι 
χρῆμα σπουδαῖον, Hdt. v. 78. In this also 
the personalising tendency is a shade more 
pronounced than in the use of δηλῶ with 
participle. 

Also if we analyse the two expressions 
φανερός εἶμι χαλεπαίνων and δηλῶ χαλεπαίνων, 
we see that the latter is a little more per- 
sonalised ; since in the first the subject ‘is 
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evident,’ in the second ‘he shows’ that he 
is angry. The demonstration is in the 
former case asserted of him as a quality, in 
the latter ascribed to him as an act. 

Very similar is the case of ὡς ἔοικα, where 
modern languages prefer the impersonal. 
Thus ὡς ἔοικας οὐκ ἐπαινετὴς εἶ (Rep. 426 B), 
ἄνευ ὄψου ὡς ἔοικας ποιεῖς τοὺς ἄνδρας ἑστιω- 
μένους (Rep. 372 C). Slightly less natural 
and legitimate is the case where the verb 
is past, though the seeming is present: ὡς 
οἴκασιν ἐβουλέατο (Hdt. iii. 143). ᾿ 

With these should be classed further the 
use of πρέπω, προσήκω, apko, and similar 
words, particularly common in poetry, e.g. 
πρέπων ἔφυς πρὸ τῶνδε φωνεῖν---Ο. 7. 9. 

. τὸν θεὸν καλεῖ 
οὐδὲν προσήκοντ᾽ ἐν γόοις παραστατεῖν --Α. 

1079. 
κρείσσων yap “Awa κεύθων-- (4. 635. 
ἀρκέσω θνήσκουσ᾽ éyo—Antig. 547. 

[Also ἱκανός, βελτίων, ἅλις, ἀμείνων, used with 
participles, see Jebb’s note on 0.7. 1061.] 

It is obvious that in these expressions the 
word προσήκω is the one on which the great- 
est strain has been put by the personalising 
tendency. The word has changed its mean- 
ing very much on the same lines as the 
English word ‘becoming.’ But the change 
from ‘it falls to me,’ ‘it belongs to me,’ with 
which προσήκει began, to the personal use in 
Ag. 1079 is considerable. It may be noticed 
farther that προσήκει can be personalised, 
like δίκαιός εἰμι, with a wholly different rela- 
tion of the person, e.g. 
ov προσήκομεν κολάζειν τοῖσδε--- παν, Or. 771, 


which means ‘it does not fall to these to 
punish us,’ 
L 
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II. ΜιΙογίξίηιωξθ uses.—Secondly we may 
consider the case of impersonal verbs which 
have come to be used personally, where a 
more fundamental alteration of meaning is 
required for the process. 

In πρέπω, προσήκω, δίκαιός εἰμι, &e., treated 
above, it may be said that the meaning of 
the verb is retained, though the natural 
structure is modified. In the phrases ‘I am 
evident doing,’ ‘I am right to do,’ ‘he is 
appropriate to help,’ the meaning of ‘ evident,’ 
‘right,’ ‘appropriate,’ is unaltered, though 
the predicates are less naturally attached 
to the person, instead of being more natur- 
ally attached to the act. 

The case is manifestly different with μέλω 
and δοκῶ, when used for μέλει μοι and δοκεῖ 
μοι. 

We have for example θεοὺς βροτῶν ἀξιοῦσ- 
θαι μέλειν, Ag. 370: τῆς δὲ τικτούσης μέλειν, 
Soph. #7. 342: θεοὶ ἀδίκων μέλουσιν, H.F. 
172. 

δοκῶ on the other hand is used with two 
quite different personalizations ; (1) for δοκεῖ 
μοι in the sense of ‘it seems to me,’ “1 think,’ 
a usage specially affected by Euripides ; 
(2) for δοκεῖ μοι, in the totally distinct 
sense of ‘it seems good to me,’ ‘I have a 
mind,’ ‘I think it best.’ Thus Agam. 16, 
ὅταν δ᾽ ἀείδειν ἢ μινύρεσθαι δοκῶ, ‘when I 
have a mind to sing or huma tune’; Ar. 
Vesp. 177, τὸν ὄνον ἐξάγειν δοκῶ, “1 think 1 
must bring out the ass.’ 

The same use of δοκεῖν appears in Soph. 
Antig. 1102, where Creon, advised by the 
chorus to bury the dead Polyneikes and 
release Antigone from her tomb, replies as 
follows : 


καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπαινεῖς Kal δοκεῖς παρεικαθεῖν ; 
‘dost thou advise this, and think it well that 
I should yield.’ 


On this passage Prof. Jebb adopts the 
correction δοκεῖ, on the ground that δοκεῖς 
παρεικαθεῖν could only mean ‘ have you a mind 
to yield?’ that is, that the subject of the 
infinitive must be the same as that of δοκεῖς. 
I do not see the necessity for this. It is 
true that apart from context δοκεῖς παρεικαθεῖν 
would generally mean ‘ you think fit to yield,’ 
the subject being the same for the two verbs, 
as in the two passages quoted above. But 
exactly the same is true of δοκεῖ παρεικαθεῖν, 
and so the emendation does not really help 
us. And the fact is that in this passage, led 
up to as it is, there is not the slightest am- 
biguity about παρεικαθεῖν : every one sees 
that it means ‘that I should yield.’ 170 15 85 
though it ran in English: 
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‘Do you approve this, and give your voice— 
for yielding 7᾽ 


which, also, apart from context, would mean 
‘for your yielding’; but as here led up to, 
could equally, and quite clearly, mean ‘ for 
my yielding.’ 

Similar to these is the case of δέω, ‘I lack,’ 
entirely confined to quantities and numbers. 

Thus πολλοῦ δέω (Apol. 30 D), τοῦ παντὸς 
δέω (Aesch. Prom. 1006), πολλοῦ δεῖς (Meno 
79 B), παρὰ μικρὸν ἐδέησα (not identical but 
very similar, Isocr. 222 B), τοσούτου δέουσι 
(Isocr. 300 A), So the participle is common, 
always with numbers, as δυοῖν δέοντα εἴκοσι, 
and similar expressions. 

III. The personalising tendency is shown 
in other expressions, which resemble some 
of those given above, but are not definitely 
to be classed with any of them. 

The common expression ἔφυν or πέφυκα for 
‘it is my nature to...’ is an example of this. 
So is the expression διαλιπών for ‘after an 
interval,’ 6.4. διαλιπὼν οὐ πολὺ ἐτελεύτησε, 
Thue. v. 10, where to modern ears it sounds 
almost comic to ascribe to the dying man the 
act of ‘leaving an interval.’ 

A more remarkable and interesting class 
of instances is found where a participle is 
used for an infinitive. It is usual in gram- 
mars to treat the infinitive as having a sub- 
ject, because it came at last to have one: 
but it is obvious that originally it had none, 
and that it retained to the end a more 
abstract and impersonal character than the 
participle, which having case and gender 
suffixes was manifestly in agreement with 
nouns. The change therefore from infinitive 
to participle is fundamentally of the same 
character as those which we have called 
personalising. 

We have for instance the participle so 
used for infinitive (by what we may call 
attraction to the person) in the consecutive 
use : 


΄ > ε / 5 ΕΣ ’ 
τοσαύτη οὖσα [ἡ Σικελία] ἐν εἴκοσι σταδίων 
μέτρῳ διείργεται τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος οὖσα (Thue. vi. 


where οὖσα stands for εἶναι. 


Mr. Whitelaw has pointed out (Camb. Phil. 
Trans. 1885, p. 46) that the well-known uses 
of μὴ οὐ with a participle in 0.C. 360, ὁ.1. 
221, 0.1. 13, Plato, Lysis 212 D, are to be 
explained also as consecutive in character. 

Thus to take the first instance :— 


ἥκεις γὰρ Ov κενή γε... 
Ν 9.ϑ N “5.9 Ν td / 
μὴ οὐχὶ δεῖμ᾽ ἐμοὶ φέρουσά τι, 
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it is the personalising instinct which makes 
the poet substitute φέρουσα for φέρειν. 

Mr. Whitelaw in the same paper points 
out that the participial usages just referred 
to may be also illustrated by the well 
known 

πάλαι δὲ μὴ παρὼν θαυμάζεται, 

where the μή he regards as belonging strictly 
to the infinitive use τὸ μὴ παρεῖναι, and as 
retained accordingly when the participle is 
(by personalising) substituted. This is 
exactly what happens in the Thucydidean 
instance τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος οὖσα given above. 
And we may further illustrate both the 
participle and the μή by instances where the 
same use of κρείσσων noted above is followed 
by a negatived participle. 

Thus we find (0.7. 1368) 

κρείσσων yap ἦσθα μηκέτ᾽ dv ἢ ζῶν τυφλός, 
(where Prof. Jebb’s note, that the phrase is 
equivalent to κρεῖσσον ἢν σε μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι, shows 
that he takes the same view as we are put- 
ting forward as to the origin and character 
of the μή). 

Exactly similar is the expression in 

Aeschines 27, 16. 

κρείσσων ἢν ὃ ἀγὼν μὴ γεγενημένος. 

The same conversion of an abstract into 
a participial (and personalised) expression 
is seen in phrases like 
ῥώμην Kal y νῆσος ἐμπρησθεῖσα rapetyev—(Thuc. 
iv. 29). 

The Greek instinct of avoiding the abstract 
here lands them in ascribing the ‘ giving of 
encouragement’ to ‘the island being burnt’ 
when it is really not the island but the fact 
of its being burnt that encourages. 

In the same way, where we should say 
‘the cause was that the enemy retired,’ the 
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Greeks might say αἴτιον ἣν ot πολέμιοι ἀνα- 
χωρήσαντες. 

A similar use is found in Latin, with 
participles, e.g. cum occisus dictator pulcher- 
rimum facinus videretur, Tac. An. viil., see 
Roby, ὃ 1410. 

There is one passage in Sophokles on 
which the personalising of προσήκει throws 
light. 

In 0.C’. 12 we read 


μανθάνειν yap ἥκομεν 

ἕένοι πρὸς ἀστῶν, ἃν δ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν τελεῖν. 

On this Prof. Jebb, the latest and best 
editor, says ‘we have come to learning’ = 
‘are in such a plight that we must learn’ ; 
and that is the usual way of taking it. But 
μανθάνειν ἥκομεν can hardly stand for és τοῦτο 
ἥκομεν ὥστε μανθάνειν, even in Sophokles. It 
is surely better taken as the personalised 
form, ἥκομεν being for ἥκει ἡμῖν in the sense 
of προσήκει. Soph, uses the simple ἥκω for 
προσήκω in the same play, 738 

οὕνεχ᾽ ἧκέ μοι γένει 
τὰ τοῦδε πενθεῖν πήματ.᾽ 

The meaning then will be ‘it is our part 
to learn from citizens, ὅσο, 

It only remains to add that two common 
phrases in English show the same person- 
alising tendency, both of the ‘ illegitimate ’ 
class, namely ‘I am well,’ and ‘if you 
please.’ The first arose out of ‘it is well 
[with me],’ and the second out of ‘if it 
please you.’ We occasionally say, by an 
extension of usage, ‘I please to do it,’ but 
it is sparingly used, often with a playful 
emphasis, and is felt to be an extension. 
For example, no one would say ‘I sha’n’t 
please,’ ‘I was pleasing,’ ‘I couldn’t please,’ 
&e.: it is confined within strict limits. 

A. SIDGWICK. 


CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


(Continued from p. 174, Vol. 11.) 


LYCOPHRON. 
59. Brrr. Mus. Harley MS. 5634. Paper: 
ff. 108. 9%x6 inches. Minuscules. Late XIV 
cent. 


Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel 
Noel, bookseller, 18 Jan. 1723. 


1. “Bis τὸν Λυκόφρονα πρόλογος Ἰσαακίου 
τοῦ Τζέτζου.᾽ f. 2. 
2. ““Τένος Λυκόφρονος." ἴ. 3. 


3. “Λυκόφρονος ᾿Αλεξάνδρα ᾿: glosses. 
f. 4. 


Colophon: “Τέλος τῆς Λυκόφρονος 
᾿Αλεξάνδρας. στίχοι avod’.” 
4, “Bis τὸν Λυκόφρονα σχόλια ᾿Ισαακίου 


A A % ”» £ OS 
γραμματικοῦ τοῦ Téérfov.” ft. 226. 


60, Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 1752 (ff 50— 
88). Paper: ff 389. 9x6 inches. Minuscules. 
9 
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With Homer [No. 18]. Pindar [No. 35] Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 


“ Λυκόφρονος ’AAeEavdpa.” 


61, Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6319. Paper: ff. 
139. 1259 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1, “Tpofewpia” : Prolegomena of Isaac 
Tzetzes, preceded by four hexameter verses, 
beg : 

“Βίβλος μὲν 
ἀσματοκόμπου.᾽ f. 1. 

2. Τένος Λυκόφρονος. f. ὃ. 

3. “Ὑπόθεσις. f. 3. 

4. Λυκόφρονος ᾿Αλεξάνδρα : with interlinear 
glosses, and commentary of Isaac Tzetzes. 

62. Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 89. Paper: ff. 47. 


8: χ 6} inches. Minuscules.. Written in Italy. Late 
XV cent. 


1. Prolegomena of Isaac Tzetzes, preceded 
by four hexameter verses, beg: “ βίβλος μὲν 
τελέθουσα,᾽ ete. f. 1. 

2. Tévos Λυκόφρονος. f. 3. 

3. ““YroGeots.” £. 30. 

4, Λυκόφρονος ᾿Αλεξάνδρα. f. 6. 

Unfinished : ending 1. 491. 

638. Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 4767 (ff. 1—183). 
Paper: ff. 183. 1384x8tinches, XVII cent. 

Belonged to Robert Filmer. 

Λυκόφρονος ᾿Αλεξάνδρα : with translation 


and commentary in Latin, by Ambrose 
Fisher. 


Λυκόφρονος 


τελέθουσα 


ARATUS. 

§4,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 109 (ff. 145— 
165). Paper; ff. 21. 114 x 72 inches. Minuscules. 
With other pieces by Hesiod [No. 24], Pindar [No. 
34], Theocritus [No. 66], ete. XIV—XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car, de Salviatis. 

᾿Αράτου φαινόμενα καὶ διοσήμεια. 


65.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 11,886. Vellum ; 
ff. 77. 92x63 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy 
for a member of the house of Medici. Late XV 
cent. 


Purchased in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library. 
“"Apdrov φαινόμενα. f. 1. 
“ ἀρχὴ τῶν διοσημείων.᾽ f. 346. 
Colophon: “τέλος τῶν 
ἀράτου.᾽ 
Marginal scholia of Theon. 
Followed (f. 50) by “γένος ἀράτου τοῦ 
ποιητοῦ, and illustrative extracts, ete. 
Tiluminated initial and border in which 
are the arms of Medici. Binding: wooden 
boards covered with brown leather. 


THEOCRITUS. 
66.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 109 (ff. 1—25). 
Paper ; ff. 25. 11473 inches. Minuscules. With 
other pieces by Hesiod [No. 24], Pindar [No. 34], 
Aratus [No. 64], etc. XIV—XV cent. 
Belonged to Jo, Car. de Salviatis. 


Θεοκρίτου εἰδύλλια d—ty’, ve’, ιδ΄, 


φαινομένων 


67.—Brir Mus. Add. MS. 11,885 (ff. 1—31). 
Vellum ; ff. 31. 73x5?inches. Minuscules. With 
pieces by Moschus [No. 69]. Written in Italy. Late 
XV cent. 

Bought in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library 

Θεοκρίτου εἰδύλλια ά---ή. 


Painted border defaced. 


68.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS, 5691 (ff. 142— 


162). Paper; ff. 21. 11% x 8 inches. Minuscules. 
XVI cent. 


Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
**@eoxpitov βουκολικὰ ᾿᾿ : εἰδύλλια a—é. 
Later schola on inserted leaves. 


MOSCHUS. 


69.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 11,885 (ff. 31—41). 
Vellum; ff. 11. 73x5% inches. Minuscules. With 
Theocritus [No. 67]. Written in Italy. Late XV 
cent. 

Μόσχου εἰδύλλια γ΄ (f. 31), β΄ (f. 35d), a 
( 41). 


Imperf. ; ends a. 25. 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


70.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 62. Paper; 
ff. 204. 12x74inches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 

Copy of Paris MS. 2727. 

1. “’AzodXwviov ’Apyovavtika.” f. 2. 

2. ““᾿Απολλωνίου ποιητοῦ τὸ yevos.”” f. 100. 
3. “ Ὑπόθεσις τῶν ’Apyovavtixay.” f. 1008. 
4. “‘Toropia τῶν περὶ Φρίξον καὶ Ἕλλην καὶ 

τὸ χρυσόμαλλον δέρας. f. 101. 
5. “Ἄλλως ᾿Απολλωνίου Bios.” f. 1010. 
6. Syeda εἰς τὰ ᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Αργοναυτικά 
f. 101. 
Colophon: “τέλος τοῦ κειμένου τοῦ ἀπολ- 
λωνίου,καὶ τῆς ἐξηγήσεως τῶν ἀργοναυτικῶν.᾽ 
See Cat. Burney MSS. 


471.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 28, 277. Parchment ; 
ff. 112. 11x74 inches. Minuscules. Α.Ὁ. 1776. 
Purchased in 1870. 


᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Αργοναυτικά. 

“ Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica e manu- 
seriptis codicibus iv., adhibitis doctorum 
virorum et suis etiam conjecturis, emendavit 
et descripsit in futurum filii sui Hadriani 
usum Richardus Franciscus  Philippus 
Brunck.” 

“Subsecivis horis librum hune descripsi 
anno 1776.” 


HISTORIANS. 


HERODOTUS. 


72.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6312. Paper: 
ff. 59. 8x42 inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


“ “Hpodotov ᾿Αλικαρνασέως KXeud.” 
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THUCYDIDES. 
73.—Brit. Mus. Add MS. 11,727. Vellum: 
ff. 250. 11x9 inches. Minuscules. XI cent. 


Belonged to ‘‘Businus, civis Florentinus” and 
afterwards to the abbey of St. Mary at Florence. 
Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1840. 


Θουκυδίδου συγγραφή: with commentary 
of Marcellinus. Imperfect: the lst and 8th 
leaves of the first quire and all the fourth 
quire supplied by a hand of the 14th 
century. 

Binding : boards covered with stamped 
leather, late 15th century. 


See Montfaucon ‘‘ Bibl. Bibl. MSS.” i. 414 ; ““ Diar. 
Riale 505 ΕΑ  Θοος 561: 1. 9] 109: 


74,—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS, 2624. Paper: 
ff. 307. 112x84inches. Minuscules. End of XIV 
cent. 

Bought by Michael Wodhull, the translator of 
Euripides, at the sale of Dr. Anthony Askew’s 
MSS., in 1785. Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1886. 


Θουκυδίδου συγγραφή. 
Used by Arnold. 


75,.—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS. 2625. Paper: 
ff. 208. 112x82inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 

Bought by M. Wodhull at the sale of Dr. Askew’s 
MSS., in 1785. Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1886, 


Θουκυδίδου συγγραφή. 
Used by Arnold. 


76.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 545. Paper: 
ff. 196. 113 χ 8 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy: 
““τήνδε βίβλον τοῦ σοφοῦ Θουκυδίδου Μιχάηλ ἔγραψεν 
6 τοῦ Avyyéws.” XV cent. 


“ Θουκυδίδου ἰστοριῶν cvyypady.” 


XENOPHON. 


7'7,—Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 5587. Vellum: 


ff. 138. 1041x64 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italv. XV cent. 


“«Ἥ βίβλος τοῦ Σωζομένου ἱεροῦ. 


lal al 
Ξενοφῶντος Κύρου ἱπαιδεία. 


78.—Brir. Mus. Add MS, 15,486. Paper: 
ff. 66. 111 x 7§ inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
Late XV cent. 

Bought in 1845 from the Library of the Duke of 
Sussex. 


ςς Be 
Ξενοφῶντος Ἰζύρου παιδεία." 


Imperfect: wanting from 1. 2. ὃ 8 
_ __ (σῖτον μὲν ἄρτον) to the end of V. 1, 
Binding : boards covered with leather. 


79.—Bair. Mus. Add MS. 11,884. Paper: 
ff. 65. 11; x8 inches. Minuscules, XV cent. 
Bought in 1841 from Bishop Butler’s Library. 


Ξενοφῶντος Κύρου ἀνάβασις. 
Imperfect :: wanting ‘vi. 4. ὃ. 24—5,. 
§ 24, 
A second hand in Book V. (f. 44). 


) 
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80.—Brir. Mus. Add MS. 5110 (ff. 1— 160), 
Paper: ff. 160. 1138} inches. Minuscules. 
With Polybius [No. 84]. XV cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 

1. “Ἐενοφῶντος “EAAnvixa.” f. 1. 

Imperfect : wanting a few lines at 
the end. 

2. ““Ἐενοφῶντος ῥήτορος Ἱππαρχικὸς. λόγος 
Fi Ὡς δ 

3. “Ἐενοφῶντος ῥήτορος Ἱέρων ἢ τυραννικός. 
λόγος β΄. ἴ. 900. 

4, “Ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος περὶ ἱππικῆς. λόγος 
y'.” £. 95. 

5. “Ἐενοφῶντος ῥήτορος 
πολιτεία. λόγος δ΄." ἴ. 1016. 

6. “ Ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος ἀπομνημονεύματα.᾽" 
λόγοι ε΄-η΄. ἵἴ. 106. 

7. “ Ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος οἰκονομικὸς" λόγος 
ewes 151 

8, “Ἐενοφῶντος ῥήτορος λόγος (΄. Ξυμπόσιον.᾽" 
ΕΊΣ. 

9, “Ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος κυνηγετικὸς" λόγος 
ua.” f. 160. 

The first chapter only. 


81.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 51-99). 
Paper: ff. 49. 8x54 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Itely. With works of Euripides [No. 45], Hesiod 
[No. 26], ete. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


Ἐς ᾿Απολογία 
δικαστὰς. f. δ]. 


2. “᾿Αγησίλαος ἘΞενοφώντος.᾽᾿ f. 57. 
D com A , os BY \ » 
3. “ Ξενοφῶντος ρήτορας Ἱέρων ἢ τυραννικὸς. 


f. 800. 


Λακεδαιμονίων 


Σοκράτους πρὸς τοὺς 


82,.—Bnrir. Mus. 
Paper: ff. 10. 


cent. 


Harley MS. 5663 (ff. 7—16). 
8352 inches. Minuscules. XVI 


— a 5 ΄ . 
Ξενοφῶντος οἰκονομικός : a fragment, Xi. 


(= εν 9. 


POLYVBIUS. 
83.—Brir. Mus. Add MS. 11,728. Vellum: 


ff. 160. 15x10? inches. Minuscules. Written by 
Stephen, a monk of a monastery dedicated to St. 
Petra, A.D. 1416. 
Belonged to the abbey of St. Mary at Florence. 
Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1840. 


Πολυβίου ἱστορίαι. 
Binding: boards covered with stamped 
leather. 


See Montfaucon, ‘‘ Bibl. Bibl. MSS.” i. 415 ; Pal. 
Soe. ser. i. pl. 134, 

84.—Brir. Mus. Add MS, 5110. (ff 161— 
176). Paper: ff. 16. 118 χ 8}inches. ‘Minuscules. 


With Xenophon [No. 80]. XV cent. 
Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 


“Πολυβίου τοῦ 79) λόγου περὶ διαφόρων 
πολιτειῶν.᾽" 
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85.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5568. Paper: 
ff. 104. 63x44 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XVI cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 1723. 


“Πολυβίου τοῦ FT” λόγου περὶ διαφορῶν 


A 7} 
πολιτιῶν. 





ORATORS. 


86.—Brir. Mus. 
fil 70; 
cent. 

Belonged to the Vatopedi monastery (Βατοπέδιον) 
in Athos ; afterwards to John Marten Cripps. 


Vellum ; 
Late XIII 


Burney MS. 90. 


12 x 84 inches. Minuscules. 


1. “’Avdoxidov περὶ τῶν μυστηρίων. f. 3. 
2. “Tlept τῆς ἑαυτοῦ καθόδου. ᾿Ανδοκίδου.᾽" 
τ: 10: 

3. “Tlept τῆς πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους εἰρήνης ᾿᾿ : 
with argument. f. 19. 

4. “Kara “AdkiBiadov” : 
f. 226. 

5. “Tévos Ioaiov.” f. 27. 

6. ““Ἰσαίου περὶ τοῦ Κλεωνύμου KAnpov” : 
with argument. f. 27. 

7. “Περὶ τοῦ Μενεκλέους κλήρου ; with 
argument. f. 31. 

8. “Tod Πύρρου κλήρου κατὰ ποίησιν πρὸς 
τὸ γένος διαμαρτυρία᾽᾽: with argument. 
f. 346. | 

9. “Περὶ τοῦ Νικοστράτου κλήρου :”’ 
argument. f. 410. 

10. “ Πρὸς Λεωχάρην καὶ Δικαιογένην ᾿᾿: 
with argument. f. 440. 

11. “Περὶ τοῦ Φιλοκτημονος 
with argument. f. 49. 

12. “Ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿Απολλοδώρου KAnpov’’ : 
with argument. f. 540. 


with argument. 


with 


κλήρου" 


13. “Περὶ τοῦ Κίρωνος κλήρου: with 
argument. f. 58d, 
14. ““ Περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αστυφίλου kAynpov” : with 


630. 
Eevaiverov περὶ τοῦ κλήρου τοῦ 
with argument. f. 67. 
16. “Περὶ τοῦ “Ayviov κλήρου᾽᾽: 
argument. f. 700. 
17. ““Δεινάρχου κατὰ Anuoobevors.” f. ΤΊ. 
18. “Kara ᾿Αριστογείτονος ᾽᾿ : ἔ. 906. 
19. “ Kara ®uroxdéovs.” f. 94. 
20. “Tévos ’Avripavtos.” ἴ. 960. 


argument. f. 

15. “Ti pos 
᾿Αριστάρχου᾽᾿: 
with 


21. ““᾿Αντιφῶντος φαρμακείας κατὰ τῆς 
μητρυιᾶς : with argument. f. 97. 
22. “Karnyopia (φόνου ἀπαράσημος᾽᾽: 


with argument. f. 100. 
23. “’AmoXoyia εἰς 
with argument. f. 101. 

24. “ Κατηγορία torepos” : with argument. 
f. 1026. 


\ 3: “Ὁ a 7) 
TO αὐτόο πραγμα . 
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25. “Ἔξ ἀπολογιας ὃ ὕστερος: with 
argument. f. 104. 
26. “ Κατηγορία φόνου axovoiov”: with 


argument. f. 105. 

27. “᾿Απολογία φόνου 
argument. f. 1050. 

28. ““Ὁ ὕστερος ἐκ κατηγορίας.᾽" f. 107. 

29. “Ἔξ ἀπολογίας ὃ ὕστερος." £. 1086. 

30. “Κατηγορία φόνου κατὰ τοῦ λέγοντος 
ἀμύνασθαι᾽᾽᾽: with argument. f. 1096. 

31. “’Amodoyia φόνου κατὰ τοῦ λέγοντος 
ἀμύνασθαι᾽᾽᾽ - with argument. f. 110. 

92. “Ἔκ κατηγορίας 
argument. f. 111. 

33. “Ἔξ ἀπολογίας 6 torepos.” f. 112. 

34. Tlept “τοῦ Ἡρώδου dovov”: with 
argument. f. 113. 

35. “ Περὶ rod χορευτοῦ ”’ 
f. 1246. 

36. “Λυκούργου κατὰ Aewkparous” 
argument. f. 1300. 

37. “Topytov Ἑλένης ἐγκώμιον. ἔ. 152. 

38. “Tod αὐτοῦ ὑπὲρ Παλαμήδους ἀπολογία." 
f. 1546. 

39. “᾿Αλκιδάμαντος ᾽Οδυσσεὺς κατὰ Hada- 
μήδους - προδοσίας. f. 15 9. 

40. ““Λεσβώνακτος πολιτικὸς 
πολέμου τῶν Κορινθίων. £. 162. 
41. ““Προτρεπτικὸς τοῦ αὐτοῦ." f. 1620. 
Ends: “ τὰ ἱερὰ ὑμῖν καλὰ yeyove.” 

42. «Ἔτι τοῦ αὐτοῦ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν. 


ἘΠῚ: 


ἀκουσίου" : with 


with 


ε “ Dy = 
oO VOTEPOS . 


: with argument. 


: with 


\ ~ 
περι του 


Ε 


Beg: “Kat τὰ ἱερὰ καλὰ. 
Age ss Περὶ πολιτείας - “Hpwdov.” f. 1660. 
See Cat. Burney MSS. 


87.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 96. (ff. 1—144). 
Paper: ff. 144. 114.8 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Florence : “ Ἐτελειώθη σὺν θεῷ ἐν Φλωρεντίᾳ,᾽ by a 
scribe Marcus. XV cent. 

‘Est Monasterii S. Petri de Perusio.” 

1. “Τάδε ἔνεστιν ἐν τῆδε TH βίβλῳ᾽᾽ ἵ. 1. 

2. ““᾽᾿Ανδοκίδου περὶ τῶν μυστηρίων. f. 1ὁ. 

3. “Ὑπὲρ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ καθόδου. f. 100. 

4. «“ Ὑπὲρ τῆς τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων εἰρήνης "᾿ : 
with argument. f. 19. 

5. ““ Κατὰ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου : with argument. 
f. 24. 

6. “Βώς Ioatov.” f. 280. 

7. “'Ioalov περὶ τοῦ Κλεωνύμου κλήρου᾽᾽: 
with argument. f. 29. 

Ends: “οὐσίαν ἕξειν βεβαιοτέραν.᾽" 

8, Περὶ τοῦ Μενεκλέους κλήρου : a few lines. 

fos 
Beg: ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα. 

9, “ποῦ Πύῤῥου κλήρου καὶ [κατὰ] ποίησιν 
πρὸς τὸ γένος διαμαρτυρίας : with argument. 
f, 91]. 

10. Περὶ τοῦ Νικοστράτου κλήρου : 
argument. f. 37. 


with 
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11. Περὶ τοῦ Δικαιογένους κλήρου : with 
argument. f. 40. 

12. Περὶ τοῦ Φιλοκτήμονος κλήρου: with 
argument. f. 44. 

13. Περὶ τοῦ ᾿Απολλοδώρου κλήρου: with 
argument. f. 480. 

14. Περὶ τοῦ Κίρωνος κλήρου: with 
argument. f. 53. 

15. Περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αστυφίλου κλήρου: with 


argument. f. 576. 

16. ““Πρὸς Ξεναίνετον περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αριστάρχου 
κλήρου : with argument. f. 61. 

17. “Περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αγνίου κλήρου᾽᾽: 
argument. ἵ, 64. 

18. ““Δεινάρχου κατὰ Δημοσθένους." f. 70. 

19. Kara ᾿Αριστογέιτονος. f. 82, 

20. “Kara Φιλοκλέους. f. δῦ. 

21. “Τένος ᾿Αντιφῶντος.᾽᾽ f. 87. 

22. “’AvtipGvtos φαρμακείας 
μαρτυρίας." £. 870. 

23. “Κατηγορία φόνου ἀπαράσημος᾽᾿᾿: 
argument. f. 90. 

24, “’AroXoyia εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ mpaypa” : 
argument. f. 91. 

25. “ Κατηγορία ὕστερος": 


with 


κατὰ τῆς 
with 
with 


with argument. 


f. 926. 
26. “’EE ἀπολογίας ὃ ὕστερος: with 


argument. f. 930. 


27. “Κατηγορία φόνου dkovotov’’?: with 
argument. f. 940. 
28. “᾿Απολογία φόνου ἀκουσίου": with 


argument. f. 940. 

29. “Ἔκ κατηγορίας ὃ ὕστερος." ἔ. 96. 

30. “’EEé ἀπολογίας ὃ ὕστερος. f. 97. 

31. “Κατηγορία φόνου περὶ τοῦ λέγοντος 
- ἀμύνεσθαι᾽" : with argument. f. 98. 

32. ““᾿Απολογία φόνου ὃν ὡς ἀμυνόμενος 
ἀπέκτεινεν ": with argument. f. 9δό. 

33. “Ἔκ κατηγορίας ὃ ὕστερος ": 
argument. f. 99. 

34, “’EE ἀπολογίας ὃ torepos.” f. 100. 

35. “Περὶ τοῦ Ἡρώδου dovov”: with 
argument. f. 101. 

36. “Περὶ τοῦ xopevtod” : 


L100. 


with 


with argument. 


37. “Λυκούργου κατὰ Λεωκράτους" : with 
argument. f. 1150. 

8 Ε : 

98, ᾿Αλκιδάμαντος ᾿Οδυσσεὺς κατὰ [1α- 


λαμήδους. f. 192. 
39. “Τοργίου ὑπὲρ Παλαμήδους ἀπολογία." 
f. 134, 


? 


40. ““Λεσβώνακτος πολιτικὸξ περὶ τοῦ 
πολέμου τῶν Ἱζορινθίων.᾽᾿ ἔ. 1370. 

41. “«“ Προτρεπτικὸς τοῦ αὐτοῦ. f. 198. 

42. “ Περὶ πολιτείας" Ἡ ρώδου.᾽᾽ f. 141. 

48. Twelve elegiac verses: “Εἰ καὶ 


σοῦ σοφίης θυμὸς πάρος ἔσκε βέβηλος, Ke. 
ἔ, 144. 


See Cat. Burney MSS. 
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LYSIAS. 


Burney MS. 85 (ff. 55b—69). 
73x 5 inches, Minuscules. Written 
[No. 91]. End XY cent. 


/ 
“ Λυσίου ρήτορος ἐπιτάφιος. 


88.—Brir Mus. 
Vellum: ff. 14. 
in Italy. With Isocrates. 


ISOCRATES. 


89.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5660 (ff.13—37). 
Vellum : ff. 25. 91 χ ὅξ inches. Written in Italy. 
XV cent 


1. ᾿Ισοκράτους 
βασιλείας." ἴ. 19. 

Ὁ GG all A A , ” 

2. σοκρατους προς Δημόνικον παραίνεσις. 
πὸ δ ς 

3. “Νικοκλῆς ἢ συμμακικὸς.᾽" f. 29. 


90,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6301 ff. (74-123). 
Paper: ff. 50. 846 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With Homer’s Batrachomyomachia [No. 
21). Late XV cent 

1. “᾿Ισοκράτους λόγος 
Δημόνικον.᾽ ἴ. TA. 

2. “᾿Ισοκράτους πρὸς Νικοκλέα 
βασιλέιας. Λογος δεύτερος." £7 O16! 
3. “ Νικοκλέους περὶ τοῦ πῶς δεῖ ἄρχεσθαι." 
f. 114. 
Unfinished ; ends in § 24. 


91.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 85. (ff. 3—55). 
Vellum: ff. 53. 78 χ 5 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. With Lysias [No. 88]. End XV cent. 


“ πρὸς Νικοκλέα περὶ 


παραινετικὸς πρὸς 


περὶ 


1. “Ἰσοκράτους πρὸς Δημόνικον λόγος 
παραινετικὸς. ἔ. 3. 
2. “Πρὸς Νικοκλέα περὶ βασιλείας. f. 136. 
3. “Εὐαγόρας. f. 25. 
4. “« Ἔλένης ἐγκώμιον." f. 410. 
Preceded by a list of abbreviations. 


92.—Brir. Mus. Burney MSS. 75 (ff. 165b.— 
168). Paper: ff. 3. 83x 5% inches. Minuscules ; 
in part, in minute characters. Written in Italy. XV 
cent, 
πρὸς Δῃμόνικον 


ςς ἢ us Ge 
Ἰσοκράτους ῥήτορος 


A ” 
TAPQAltved ls. 


93,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5609 (ff. 21— 
49). Vellum: ff. 29. 8% x 5% inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. XV cent. 

« Philippi Caimi J. U. D. Utinensis.” 


1. ““Ἰσωκράτους πρὸς Νικοκλέά: περὶ 
βασιλείας." f. 21. 


2. ““Νικοκλῆς ἢ συμμαχικὸς.᾽ f. 236. 


94.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 87. Paper: 
ff. 26. Minuseules. XVI cent. 

“ ἸΙσοκράτους πρὸς Νικοκλέα περὶ βασιλείας." 

“Desiderantur omnia ἃ _ verbis, πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν ὠφελήσεμεν, ed. Lond. 1749, vol. i. 
p. 57, 1. 5, ad verba τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα τῶν, 
pels 15. 4: —* Inscite scriptus.’’— Cat. 
Burney MSs. 


1x 44 inches. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


95.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6822. (ff. 1— 
184). Paper: ff. 184. 118 χ 84inches. Minuscules. 
With works of Aristotle, ete. Written probably in 
Italy. XV cent. 

‘* Liber ecclesiae coll. de Ripon.” Bought, for the 
Harley Library, of Dr. Mangey [Thomas Mangey, 
prebendary of Durham 7], 22 June, 1726. 


1. Ολυνθιακοι Aoyor f. 1. 
Colophon: “Δημοσθένους ὀλυνθιακῶν 
λόγοι τρεῖς. 
2. “Δημοσθένους κατὰ Φιλίππου α΄. Λόγος 
oe Ὁ ABD: 
3. “Tod αὐτοῦ περὶ εἰρήνης." f. 25. 
4, “Δημοσθένους κατὰ Φιλίππου β΄. Λόγος 
τῷ ΤΣ 
ὅ. “Δημοσθένους περὶ ᾿Αλονήσου. Λόγος ζ΄." 
f. 320. 
6. ““Δημοσθένος περὶ Χερρονήσου. Λόγος 7” 
f, 380. 
7. ““ Δημοσθένους κατὰ Φιλίππου γ΄." ἴ. 482. 
8. “Δημοσθένους κατὰ Φιλίππου 6.” £. 59. 
9. “Δημοσθένους πρὸς τὴν Φιλίππου ἐπιστο- 
λὴν. Λόγος wa” ἢ. 70. 
In another hand ---- 
10. “[Δημοσθένους κατ᾽ Αἰσχίνου περὶ παρα- 
πρεσβείας." f. 75. 
11. “Αἰσχίνου ὑπὲρ τῆς παραπρεσβείας.᾽ 
Ἱ 1170. 
12, “Περὶ τοῦ 
f. 141. 
13, “Δημοσθένους éxuraduos.” f. 179. 


96.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5670. Paper: 
ff. 180. 1147} inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 
Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
18 Feb. 1723. 
᾿᾽Ολυνθιακοί λόγοι a’, β΄. ἴ. 1. 
2. ᾿᾽Ολυνθιακὸς λόγος γ᾽ : Withargument. ἴ.0. 
3. Κατὰ Φιλίππου αἱ : with argument. f. 10. 
4, Ilepi τῆς εἰρήνης. f. 15. 
5. Kara Φιλίππου β΄, γ΄, δ΄. £. 17. 
. Πρὸς τὴν Φιλίππου ἐπιστολήν: with 
argument. f. 320. 
7. ILepi Αλονήσου : with argument. f. 340. 
8. Περὶ Χερρονήσου : with argument. f. 386. 
9. Κατὰ "Avdpotiwvos: with argument. 
f. 440. 
10. Κατὰ Μειδίου : with argument: f. 526. 
11. Kara ᾿Αριστοκράτους : with argument. 
f. 790: 
12. Περὶ τοῦ στεφάνου: with argument. 
1.195: 
ise Περὶ τῆς παραπρεσβείας : with argument. 
. 128. 
14, Κατὰ Τιμοκράτους: with argument. 


f. 160. 


στεφάνου Δημοσθένους. 


μι 


a 


97,—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS. 942. Vellum: 
ff. 246. 8x42 inches. Minuscules. Written in 


Italy for a member of the Farnese family. Late XV 
cent. 
Purchased in 1842. 
1. ““Λιβανίου ὑπόθεσις τῶν λόγων Δημοσθέ-. 
yous. i. 1; 
2. ᾽Ολυνθιακοὶ λόγοι : With arguments. f. 5. 
3. “Kara Φιλίππου᾽᾽᾿ Aoyou: with arguments. 
ἘΞ 20: 
4, “’᾿Ἐπιστολὴ Φιλίππου πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους. 
f. 806. 
5. “Πρὸς τὴν ἐπιστολὴν τοῦ Φιλίππου᾽᾿ 
with argument. f. 86. 
6. ““Περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης ᾿: with argument. 
τ θ᾽: 
7. “Περὶ Ἁλονήσου᾽᾽ : with argument. 
τ Ws 
8. “Περὶ συντάξεως: with argument. 
f. 1060. 
9. “Περὶ συμμοριῶν ἢ: with argument. 
τ 110; 
10. “Περὶ Μεγαλοπολιτῶν ᾿: with argu- 
ment. f. 1240. 
11. “Περὶ τῆς τῶν Ῥοδίων ἐλευθερίας" : 
with argument. f. 1516. 
12. “Ilept τῶν πρὸς Αλέξανδρον συνθηκῶν ”’ : 
with argument. f. 140. 
13. ““ Κατὰ ᾿Ανδροτίωνος ᾿᾿: 
f. 147. 
14. “ Περὶ τοῦ στεφάνου. f. 169. 
Illuminated initials at the beginning of the 
several orations ; and, on the first page, a 
delicately worked border, in which is the 
shield of arms of the Farnese family. 


with argument. 


98—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 100 — 
163). Paper: ff. 64. 85% inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With works of Hesiod [No. 26], 
Euripides [No. 45], ete. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit Coliege of Agen in France. 


1. “Λιβανίου σοφιστοῦ περὶ τοῦ γένους 
Δημοσθένους τοῦ ρήτορος καὶ τῶν λόγων αὐτοῦ 
ὑποθέσεις. f. 100. 

2. ᾿Ολυνθιακοὶ λόγοι: with arguments. 
f. 1092. 

3. “ Κατὰ 
argument. f. 1240. 

4. Περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης : with argument. f. 1340. 

5. Κατὰ Φιλίππου λόγος β΄ : with argument. 
f. 140. 

6. Περὶ ᾿Αλονήσου : with argument. f. 147. 

7. Περὶ Χερρονήσου : with argument. ἔ.1 δ 9. 


7) 


99.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5728 (ff. 49—80). 
Paper: ff. 32. 83x6 inches. Minuscules. XV 
cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


1. Λιβανίου Bios Δημοσθένους. f. 49. 

2. Ολυνθιακοὶ λόγοι a’, β΄ : with arguments 
and scholia. f. 52. 

Imperf. at the end. 


Φιλίππου λόγος a”: with | 
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100.—Brir. Mus. 
134). Paper: ff. 34. 
XVI cent. 

Purchased in 1836 from Bp. Heber’s Library. 
Book-plate of Hon. Frederic North. 


Δημοσθένους Ολυνθιακοὶ λόγοι a’, β' : with 
arguments and scholia. 


101.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6311 A. Vellum : 
ff. 79. 74x54 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. Late XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
with other MSS. from Italy, 17 June, 1721. 


/ / 7) Ν a / 
“ Δημοσθένους Adyos” περὶ τοῦ στεφάνου. 


Add. MS, 10,060 (ff. 101— 


84x 5? inches. Minuscules. 


HVPERIDES. 


102.—Brir. Mus. Papyri, ΟΥ̓], cxv. Large 
portion 11 ft. 3 in. x1 ft.; and thirty-three small 
fragments. Uncials. I cent. B.c. (?) From the dis- 
trict of Thebes, in Egypt; ον] (the fragments) having 
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been obtained by Mr. A. C. Harris, and cxv by 
Mr. Joseph Arden, in 1847. 
Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1872 and 1879. 


1. Λόγος κατὰ Δημοσθένους ὑπὲρ τῶν Ἅρπα- 
λείων [eviiil. 

2. “ΑΠΟΛΟΓΙΑ ὙΠῈΡ AYKO®PONOS.”’ 

3. “YITEP ΒΥΞΕΝΙΠΠΟΥ EISATTEAIAS 
ἈΠΟΛΟΓΊΑ ΠΡῸΣ TOAYEYKTON.” 


Ed. Churchill Babington, 1850, 1853 ; and others. 
See Cat. Anc. MSS. in B. M. 


103.—Brir. Mus. Papyrus, xevili. Fragment. 
3 ft. 64in. x9} in. Uncials. 11 cent. Obtained in 
1856, in the district of Thebes in Egypt, by Rev. H. 
Stobart. 

Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1857. 


Λόγος ἐπιτάφιος. 


Ed. Churchill Babington, 1858. 
See Cat. Anc. MSS. in B. M. 
EK. Maunpre Tuompson. 





SCHOLIA GRAECA OF THE J/Z/AD. 


Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townley- 
ana recensuit Ernestus Maass. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, vol. I. 1887, vol. II. 
1888. £1 16s. 


TxHoueH the two volumes of this collection— 
the fifth and sixth of the Oxford edition 
of the Scholia on the /iiad—bear different 
dates, and the preface to the first is signed 
‘Oct. 1885,’ they have only now been issued. 
It is thus nearly ten years since Romer 
showed that the ‘Scholia B,’ vols. ITI. and 
IV. of the series, were a slovenly and 
mutilated copy of an original which was far 
better preserved in the Victorian codex (V). 
It was generally, and as it now appears 
correctly, assumed that V was only a copy 
of the Townley Scholia ; so that the publi- 
cation of the latter has been for some time 
a recognized need of criticism. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the Clarendon 
Press should have so thoroughly repaired 
the error into which Dindorf was led by the 
general opinion of his day. It only remains 
to regret the waste which would have been 
saved if the Townley Scholia had come first, 
as it would then have been unnecessary to 
publish anything more of B than the ex- 
cerpts from Porphyrius and _ occasional 
variants to the text of T. But the MS. 
seems destined throughout to waste energy ; 
for the whole mass has actually been copied 
twice, by the Provost of Oriel as well as 


by Professor Maass. Why the Clarendon 
Press did not allow Mr. Monro to have the 
credit, as editor, of his labour as transcriber 
it is not easy to understand. 

The plan which Maass has most wisely 
adopted, in spite of the labour involved, of 
noting to each scholium whether or no it is 
contained in A or B, and if so whether in 
a fuller or briefer form, brings out the 
relation of the three MSS. in the clearest 
way. It only needs a glance down the 
margin to see how rare is a ‘B +’ to 
indicate that B has the fuller form, how 
common is‘B — ’; while at the same time 
it is remarkable to notice how small is the 
matter in T which is not to be found in 
either A or B. But it is not so much in new 
matter that the value of the edition is to be 
sought ; it is in the certain knowledge of 
what the MS. had to offer—a knowledge 
which Bekker’s partial and inaccurate edition 
most successfully confused. 

The fault however was not entirely 
Bekker’s; he published from V, and it is 
clear that V though a copy of T was not a 
complete or faithful copy. One or two 
instances will make this evident ; the proof 
will be the more welcome as it extends our 
knowledge of the Didymus excerpts. 

On W 587 we have the obviously Didymean 
scholium avoyxeo" οὕτως ᾿Αρίσταρχος: ὃ δὲ 
Σιδώνιος διὰ β΄ σσ ὡς τὸ καδδραθέτην. This 
is not given by Ludwich, and therefore can 
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hardly be in V; for so careful a collator 
could never have overlooked it. So O 706 
τινὲς γράφουσιν “ οὐδ᾽ ἀφίκετο᾽ (for ἀπήγαγε) is 
Didymean, but not given by Ludwich. Q 
304 the meaningless dpa ἑνικῶς of V should, 
it appears, be ἀρσενικῶς, as T gives. N 229, 
Ludwich gives from V ‘ Ζηνόδοτος “ ὅστις [50] 
μεθίησι πόνοιο,᾿᾿ und darnach pebinor: “Apio- 
ταρχος [80 }} ““μεθίησι πόνοιο." ᾿ The consistency 
of the Scholiast is fully vindicated now that 
we find that the second scholium belongs 
not to 229 at all but to 234, where it gives 
us a new piece of information not to be 
stigmatised by a ‘so!’ In my note on Q 
205 ἐξενάριξε. τινὲς ‘ ἐξήνεξε᾽ τῆς ἀρχῆς e&€ 
βαλεν, V, I suggested that the right form 
might be ἐξήναξε, as though from avaé. It 
now appears that ἐξήναξε is in fact the 
reading of T. On N 358 T has the only 
intelligible form of the scholium, as I long 
ago pointed out, ᾿Αρίσταρχος “τὼ δ᾽ ἔριδος ᾿- 
᾿Αριστοφάνης ‘tot’ But Maass’s note ‘oi pro 
τὼ A’ is wrong; A has τοί in the text with 
οὕτως ᾿Αριστοφάνης, ἄλλοι δὲ “ οἱ δ᾽ ἔριδος. It 
is simply impossible that this last clause can 
be, as Maass seems to suppose, a corruption 
of ᾿Αρίσταρχος δὲ “τὼ δ᾽ ἔριδος. The only 
admissible form of the Scholium, which was 
written for a text with τώ, is οὕτως [᾿Αρίσταρ- 
χος"] ᾿Αριστοφάνης [τοί], ἄλλοι δὲ “ οἱ δ᾽ ἔριδος.᾽ 
These cases, collected by a quite superficial 
preliminary examination of the second 
volume, will show that there are by no 
means despicable gleanings to be made even 
in the best worked field, that of the Didy- 
mean excerpts. 

Maass omits to record one fact, which 
should not have been forgotten; viz. that 
two passages at least, 5 39—49 and 444— 
456, have obeli appended to them. Whether 
there may be similar cases elsewhere 1 am 
not sure; but I recorded no more when 
working recently at the MS. Signs such as 
these should surely be included among the 
scholia, as they are equivalent to the state- 
ment ᾿Αρίσταρχος ἠθέτει: the more so as, 
though the athetesis is not in either case 
directly asserted, it is alluded to on Σ 444. 

With respect to the date of the MS, 
Maass distinctly adheres to the year 1059, 
deduced from the mutilated colophon ; ‘ unde 
litterarum formas, quae tales sunt quales s. 
xi, et X11, Inveniuntur, nequaquam abhorrere 
peritis puto constabit, modo ipsum librum 
inspexerint.’ This however is too confident 
an assertion in face of Mr. Thompson’s 
distinct opinion that the writing cannot be 
so early as the eleventh cent. (Class. Rev. ii, 
103), and the question must be regarded as 
an open one. It is of no particular impor- 
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tance, as the Scholia in any case depend on 
their own merits. To the later history of 
the codex I can add one small fact. Τὺ was 
already in Florence in the year 1466, and 
was there employed by the well-known scribe 
John Rhosos of Crete in correcting a MS. of 
the Jliad now in the B.M. and known as 
Harley 5600. Not content with this, Rhosos 
also added to the Townleyanus a good many 
omitted lines—not always with wisdom. 
The following is his most brilliant achieve- 
ment. After H 195 he found in his 
archetype, written no doubt either imme- 
diately below the last or above the first 
line of a page, the modest but correct com- 
ment, κἀντεῦθεν ὑπολάβωσιν ἡμᾶς φοβηθῆναι 
αὐτούς. Not content with solemnly inserting 
this beautiful hexameter into his own text, 
he has carefully written it in the margin of 
the Townleyanus, with the proper a, 8 and y 
to make sure that it should be read in the 
right place, and the usual στίχος to show that 
it ἐδ a line and must not be mistaken for a 
scholium. Rhosos has not added any other 
scholia; some of the metrical headings to 
books are in his hand, and so is the note 
after B 493 λείπει ἐνταῦθα ὃ κατάλογος" στίχοι 
τπὸ. 

Confidence may no doubt be felt in Maass’ 
transcription, the more so as he had the use 
of Mr. Monro’s copy. But in comparing 
some of the scholia, taken at random, with 
the MS., I find some corrections to make. 
E 586 the reading of T is ἀπόπτυσμα, not 
ἀπόπτυγμα, and this is required by the sense, 
as I showed in Journ. Phil. xii. 290. Z 164 
τεθναίης ὦ Προῖτε] καλόν σοι τὸ ἀποθανεῖν εἰ μὴ 
τοῦ καθυβρίσαντός σε κατισχύσεις: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 
βούλει ζῆν. ἐκεῖνον avede εἰ γὰρ ἐμὲ ἠθέλησε 
βιάσασθαι, οὐδὲ σοῦ φείσετα. Here ἄλλως 
should be read for ἀλλ of 'T, the compendium 
for ὡς having been omitted in the MS. ; the 
two explanations are obviously inconsistent. 
® 542 note, ‘ ἐπαιρόμενος B: ἐπερρωμένος ᾿; 
this is misleading, as T also has ἐπαιρόμενος, 
eppw being only interlined. Somewhat more 
serious is X 263, given by Maass ἐντεῦθεν 7 
παροιμία * « ὡς λύκοι» ἄρνα, φιλοῦσιν ἐρασταί, 
with note ‘supplevi ex Plat. Phaedr. p. 211 
et Diogeniano.’ But the MS. has ἐντεῦθεν 
ἡ παροιμία “ ἄρνα φιλοῦσι λύκοι. νέον ὡς φιλέου- 
σιν ἐρασταί, which needs no addition ; Maass 
has evidently dropped some words owing to 
his eye wandering from φιλοῦσι to φιλέουσιν. 
But occasional errors of this sort must be 
excused out of gratitude to the scholar who 
has carried through so laborious and thank- 
less a task. 

Water Lear. 
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THE DRAMAS OF SOPHOCLES. 


The Dramas of Sophocles. Rendered in English 
Verse. By Sir Grorce Youne. Cambridge : 
Deighton and Bell. London: Bell and 
Sons. 12s. 6d. 


Sir Grorce Youna’s Preface is nothing less 
than admirable. Of course he can be speak- 
ing of himself only when he says that ‘ of 
the principal authors of Greek and Roman 
antiquity Sophocles perhaps offers the most 
tempting field to a translator.’ As a matter 
of fact Homer has tempted twenty where 
Sophocles has tempted one. But all Sir 
George’s criticisms of those who have anti- 
cipated him in the task, the canons that he 
lays down for the translator in general, 
especially the precedence which he assigns 
to ‘the hard and yet self-rewarding duty of 
taking pains,’ the ideal that he sets before 
himself in the special work of translating 
Sophocles—all these will meet with almost 
unmixed approbation from the judicious 
reader. Hspecially deserving of praise is 
his remark, which sounds like a truism when 
it is stated but yet has been much neglected, 
that the verse which represents a dramatist 
must be dramatic, not idyllic, as some pre- 
vious translators have made it, still less, it 
may be added, prosaic, after the fashion of 
others. Altogether these twenty-seven pages 
of Preface are exceptionally full of sound 
criticism and good sense. 

How then has the translator done his 
work, how far can he be said to have come 
up to his ideal? A reviewer who gives what 
is necessarily too brief a time to an estimate 
of the work of fourteen years, revised during 
a further period of ten (Preface, p. xv.), is at 
least bound to express his opinion with 
reserve. But he may say, without hesita- 
tion, that the first and foremost duty of 
accuracy has been amply discharged. One 
may differ here and there from the trans- 
lator—and indeed there will always be open 
questions in the rendering of Sophocles—but 
one sees very soon that it is an accurate 
scholar that is at work, and that he has 
been at great pains to use all the appliances 
that would make his version as correct as 
possible. Then we come to its literary 
merit. ‘My hope is that at worst my ren- 
dering may be found more readable, while 
not less accurate than any other.’ This is 
a modest aspiration, and we may say generally 
that it seems to have been fulfilled. Where 
the poet is at his highest the translator 


expresses himself with a force that is not 
unworthy of his original. Take for instance 
the great speech of Ajax before he falls upon 
his sword. 


‘ Now he stands fast, my executioner ; 
Most trenchant so—if there were leisure left 
To reason about it ; being, first, Hector’s gift, 
The most unwelcome foeman to my sight— 
And worse detested ; he is fixed, besides, 
In hostile soil, the Troad ; newly edged 
Upon the whetting-stone that feeds on steel ; 
And I myself fixed him, and set him well, 
Of my quick death a most kind instrument ! 
So we are ready ; and in due course thou first, 
Zeus, as is right, befriend me! I shall demand 
No mighty boon of thee ; send us some herald 
To carry the ill news to Teucer’s ear, 
That he may raise me, first, where I have fallen 
Upon this sword, while my blood reeks on it, 
Lest I be seen first by some enemy, 
And be cast out, a prey for dogs and fowl, 
Headlong. MUL Aes ReeeS teeta 

ee See τ - OpDeathw Death: 

Come, look me in the face! And yet with thee 

I can hold converse when I meet thee, there ; 

But you, the instant beams of shining day 

And the careering Sun, once more I name, 

And ye shall never hear my voice again. 

O Light! O sacred soil of Salamis 

My native land! O altar of my home! 

Thou glorious Athens ! and thy sons, my playmates, 

You springs, you rivers here, and plains of Troy— 

You I address—Comrades of mine, farewell! 

This his last word Ajax bestows on you ; 

The next is greeting to the Shades below.’ 


Now this is good, one may say, very good. 
It is vigorous, it is eminently dramatic. 
There is a certain ruggedness about it which 
exactly suits the speaker and the occasion. 
And this doubtless is one of the passages 
which the translator tells us it has been his 
habit to carry about with him. And there 
are many such. In fact excellence of this 
kind is the rule. But I think that now 
and then Sir George Young has failed to 
remember his own admirable maxim that ‘it 
is not enough to make careful versions of 
favourite passages, and to fill up the intervals 
with a rapidly-written sketch.’ Here, for 
instance, is his rendering of the burst of 
rage with which Oedipus, fresh from his 
interview with Tiresias, meets the man 
whom he believes to have suborned the 
prophet. 

‘Fellow, how cam’st thou hither? Dost thou boast 

So great a front of daring as to come 

Under my roof, the assassin clear of me 

And manifest pirate of my royalty? 

Tell me, by heaven, did you detect in me 

The bearing of a craven, or a fool, 

That you laid plans to do it? or suppose 

I should not recognise your hand in this 
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With craft approaching and defend myself ? 

Is it not folly this attempt of yours, 

Without a following, without friends, to hunt 
After a throne, a thing which is achieved 

By aid of followers and much revenue ?’ 


Now this seems to me wanting in dramatic 
energy. That eleven lines should be ex- 
panded into thirteen is a trifle—and indeed 
I quite agree with Sir George Young that 
it is a ‘superstition’ to make a point of 
rendering a Jine by a line. But the passage 
has a certain air of verbosity about it. It 
is not the speech of a furious man. Dryden 
describes some one whose name I forget as 
the most honest of critics because he always 
tried to show how a thing ought to be done. 
Let me try to earn the same praise. Sir 
George’s first line I appropriate. 


‘ Fellow, how cam’st thou hither? Dost thou boast 
A front so bold that after proved intent 
To slay me, filch my kingship, thou hast dared 
To pass these doors? Come say, by all the gods, 
Didst find me fool or coward that thy heart 
Such plot contrived? Didst think I should not 
note 
Its stealthy coming on, or noting fail 
To strike it down? Art thou not fool thyself 
To seek, thus bare of followers and friends, 
The power which followers and wealth must win ?’ 


We have not space to deal at any length 
with the translator’s theory and practice in 
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dealing with the choral odes and lyrical 
passages. It must suffice to give as a 
specimen his rendering of the famous 
Εὐίππου, ξένε, τᾶσδε χώρας. 


‘Stranger, thou art come to rest 
Where the pasturing folds are best 
Of this land of goodly steeds, 

In Colonos’ glistening meads, 
Where the clear-voiced nightingale 
Oftenest in green valley-glades 
Loves to hide her and bewail ; 


Under wine-dark ivy shades, 

Or the leafy ways, untrod, 

Pierced by sun or tempest never, 
Myriad-fruited, of a god ; 

Where in Bacchanalian trim 
Dionysus ranges ever 

With the nymphs who fostered him ; 
9 


a 


And with bloom each morning there 
Sky-bedewed, in clusters fair 
Without ceasing flourishes 
The narcissus, from of old 
Crown of mighty goddesses, 
And the crocus, rayed with gold; 
Nor do sleepless fountains fail, 
Wandering down Cephissus’ streams ; 
But with moisture pure return, 
Quickening day by day the plains 
In the bosom of the vale ; 
Which nor choirs of Muses spurn, 
Nor the Queen with golden reins, 
Aphrodita, light-esteems.’ 

A. J. CHuRcH. 


“- 





FLAVIT JOSEPHI OPERA. 


Flav Josephi Opera. Edidit et apparatu 
critico instruxit Benepictus ΝΊΕΒΕ. Vol. 
I. Antiquitatum Iudaicarum Libri i.—-v., 
1887. Vol. 11. Antiquitatum Iudaicarum 
Libri vi.—x., 1886. Berolini: Weidmann. 
Volt. 14 Mk. Vol IL. 12 ΜΕ. 

Editio Minor. Vol. I. II. (ditto). 8 
ΜΚ. each. 


ScHoLaRs who have long felt the need of a 
good text of the works of Josephus cannot 
fail to give a very hearty welcome to these 
two volumes, which form the first instalment 
of Benedict Niese’s long promised edition. 
ΤΌ isnow more than one hundred and sixty 
years since Hudson’s celebrated edition of 
Josephus first appeared (Oxford 1720), to 
which Havercamp’s edition (Amsterdam 
1726), so widely known and quoted, 
contributed no fresh material. Since 
that date, with the exception of Cardwell’s 
edition of The Jewish War (De Bello Judaico. 
2 vols. Oxford, 1837), practically no real 


advance has been made in our knowledge of 
the text of Josephus. The editions of 
Oberthiir (3 vols. Leipsic, 1782-5) and of 
Richter (6 vols. Leipsic, 1826-7) are little 
better than reprints, while the texts of 
Dindorf (2 vols. Paris, 1845-7) and of 
Bekker (6 vols. Teubner: Leipsic, 1855-6), 
though contributing certain corrections and 
improvements, make no claim to be the fruit 
of thorough and scientific editing. 

Professor Niese first applied himself to 
his laborious task in 1875. Since then he 
has made it his business to collate in person 
all the chief MSS. of Josephus, and to sub- 
ject to a careful examination all the subsi- 
diary material furnished by the Latin 
version, by the so-called Hpitome, and by 
the works of Zonaras, &e. &e. The two 
volumes which have already appeared con- 
tain Books I.—X. of the Antiquities in an 
improved text with an ‘apparatus criticus’ 
at the foot of the page. A Latin preface 
(pp. i-lxxxiv.), prefixed to Vol. I., describes 





- later century. 
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in detail the extant authorities for the pre- 
paration of a text of the Antiquities, and 
summarises the editor’s criticisms upon this 
material and his methods of handling it. 
Professor Niese insists very strongly upon 
the superior excellence of the text preserved 
in the two celebrated MSS., Codex Regius 
at Paris (R), and Codex Oxoniensis at the 
Bodleian Library (O), as compared with 
that to be derived from any other source ; but 
he is obliged to admit that the text even in 
these two MSS. is far from satisfactory. The 
corruption of the text in Josephus’s writings 
is very deep-seated ; and, the investigation of 
it having been delayed so long, an editor, who 
is practically breaking up new soil, can 
hardly hope at first to do more than present 
an improved text and bring to light all 
possible information as to variant readings 
and proved corruptions. It is this which 
Niese’s edition succeeds in doing with 
laborious accuracy and minuteness, When 
brought to a completion, it will furnish for 
years to come a foundation for all critical 
work applied to the text of Josephus. 

As the result of his investigations, the 
Editor is of opinion that the text of all 
extant authorities for the Antiquities can 
be traced back to a single archetype of 
the third century a.p. Further back he 
deems it impossible to follow its history. 

The ordinary textual difficulties are 
aggravated in the case of the Antiquities by 
the tendency of copyists to assimilate the 
words of Josephus to those of the Old Testa- 


-ment, and to adapt the spelling of proper 


names to the forms and sounds familiar toa 
In the present edition the 
utmost pains have been taken to extricate 
the earliest readings from the corruptions 
which the authority of the Biblical text and 
familiarity with a different transliteration 
have combined to produce. 

Comparing this text with that of one of 
the ordinary editions, e.g. Teubner’s, we 
naturally find that the great majority of 
the alterations are matters of little import- 
ance. There are not many instances in 
which the improved text throws so much 
additional light upon a passage as is the 
case in ix. 284 (=ix. xiv. 2), καὶ EXovAatos 
θεμένων αὐτῷ Tas ἐβασίλευσεν ἔτη τριακονταέξ. 
οὗτος ἀποστάντων Kirratwy ἀναπλεύσας προση- 
γάγετο αὐτοὺς πάλιν᾽ ἐπὶ τούτου Σελάμψας ὃ 
τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων βασιλεὺς κιτιλ., where the 
Teubner text has καὶ ᾿Βλουλαῖος ὄνομα ἐβασί. 
λευσεν ἔτη τριάκοντα ἕξ. Οὗτος, ἀποστάντων 
Κιτταίων, ἀναπλεύσας προσηγάγετο αὐτοὺς 
πάλιν. ᾿Ἐπὶ τούτους πέμψας ὃ τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων 
βασιλεὺς κιτιλ. In the last sentence, the 


reading of R and O ἐπὶ τούτους ἐλάμψας has 
received its true explanation from the Latin 
‘contra quos denuo Salamanassis Assyriorum 
rex’ (Praef. xxxiii). The use made here 
and elsewhere of the Latin version makes 
us wish for fuller information as to 
the materials for the text which Niese 
employs. 

In another passage x. 18 (=x. i. 4), where 
the text is notoriously in an almost desperate 
condition, Niese’s reading (ταραχθεὶς οὖν ὑπὸ 
τούτων ὃ βασιλεὺς Σεναχείριμος * ἐπὶ τὸν ἱερέα 
τὸν Ἡφαίστου στρατεῦσαι ἔλεγεν * ὡς οὗτος ὃ 
βασιλεὺς ἐπὶ τὸν τῶν Αἰγυπτίων ἔλθοι βασιλέα 
ἱερέα ὄντα τοῦ Ἡφαίστου, πολιορκῶν δὲ τὸ 
Πελούσιον ἔλυσε τὴν πολιορκίαν ἐξ αἰτίας 
τοιαύτης" ηὔξατο 6 βασιλεὺς τῶν Αἰγυπτίων τῷ 
θεῷ, ᾧ γενόμενος ἐπήκοος ὃ θεὸς πληγὴν ἐνσκήπτει 
τῷ ᾿Αραβι) probably rightly rejects as ἃ 
gloss the well-known citation of Herodotus, 
which anticipates the allusion made a 
little later in the same chapter; the text 
of the same passage in Teubner’s edition 
runs as follows: ταραχθεὶς οὖν ὑπὸ τούτων ὃ 
βασιλεὺς Σεναχήριβος ἄπρακτος, ὡς ἔφην, 
ἀνέχωρησε, καταλιπὼν τὸ Πηλόυσιον. Περὶ 
τούτου τοῦ SevaxnpiBov καὶ Ἡρόδοτος ἐν τῇ 
δευτέρᾳ τῶν ἱστοριῶν αὐτοῦ φησὶ, ὡς οὗτος ὃ 
βασιλεὺς ἐπὶ τὸν τῶν Αἰγυπτίων * * * * ἱερέα 
ὄντα τοῦ Ἡφαίστου ἔλθοι, πολιορκῶν δὲ τὸ 
Πηλούσιον, ἔλυσε τὴν πολιορκίαν ἐξ ἀιτίας 
τοιαύτης. ᾿Ἡύξατο ὃ ἱερεὺς τῶν Αἰγυπτιών τῷ 
θεῷ, ᾧ γενόμενος ὑπήκοος ὃ θεὸς πληγὴν ἐνσκήπτει 
τῷ Αραβι. 

We take at random a few instances in 
which Niese’s text restores almost with cer- 
tainty an unusual word, which has occasioned 
various readings ; compare i. 258 ( =i. xviii. 1) 
Ἑβραῖοι yap τὸ ἤσαυρον τρίχωμα λέγουσιν, 
where the common reading has σήειρον for 
noavpoy: Vv. 50 (= v.i. 16) συνασπίσαντας for 
συμπείσαντες : Vi. 284 (= vi. xii. 4) τὴν 
κροκύδα τοῦ ἱματίου for τὴν πτέρυγα: vii. 242 
(= vil. x. 2) χασμα... ἀχανὲς for ἀφανὲς : ix. 
271 (= ix. xi. 3) τὴν λεγομένην φάσκα for 
πάσχα. The description of Jael .v 208 (= 
v. v. 4) ἧλον ἐλάσασα σφύρῃ κατὰ τοῦ στόματος 
καὶ τοῦ χελυνίου is much more vigorous than 
that of the ordinary text ἧλον ἐλχάσασα σφύρῃ 
διὰ τοῦ κροτάφου αὐτοῦ, where perhaps the 
reading is due to the LXX., ἔπηξε τὸν πάσσα- 
λον ἐν τῷ κροτάφῳ αὐτοῦ. 

The most frequent class of variation is to 
be found in the spelling of proper names. 
These furnish differences of reading on almost 
every page. Generally of course the varia- 
tion in the text is very slight, as the insertion 
of the aspirate, e.g. in “ABpayos and Ἱεριχώ, or 
a change in the spelling which scarcely affects 
the pronunciation, as ᾿Ακαρών for ᾿Ακκαρών 
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"HAC for Ἠλεί ᾿Αμορραῖος for ᾿Αμωραῖος, 
᾿Ιαφθᾶς for ᾿Ιεφθής, ἄο. In other cases we 
find well-known names with unlooked for 
forms, e.g. Νεβρῶν for Χεβρῶν e.g. 1. 345 (= 
i. xxii. 1) and often: Κενελίδων for Καὶ ενετίδων 
v. 207 (Ξ ν. v. 4), Σαχχίας for Sedeyias x. 
102 (=x. vu. 1), &e. Of special interest are 
such readings as ᾿Αβιμέλεχος for ᾿Αχιμέλεχος 
in vi. 378 (= vi. xiv. 9), Kevialos for ᾿Οθνίηλος 
in v. 184 (= ν. lil. 3), ᾿Ιδουμαίαν for ᾿Ιουδαίαν 
in v. 81 (= v. i. 22), Ἰώασον for Ἱεροβόαμον 
inxs) VOD evant! 17): 

The few conjectural emendations which 
Niese has ventured to make are generally of 
a very simple character, 6.9. προσῆσαν for 
προσήεσαν, 111. 313 = ili. vi. 5; δεδηλώκαμεν 
for ἐδεδηλώκειν, v. 89 = v. i. 23. 

There are a few misprints, which are 
chiefly noticed in the ‘ Corrigenda’ prefixed 
to vol. i. But we notice the absence of 
breathing and accents in kate in vol. 1, 
p. 313, line 20, αφυλακτοτέρως, vol. i., p. 340, 
line 1, ozws, vol. i., p. 355, line 1, οκτὼ, 
vol. i., p. 362, line 1, and the form, vol. ii., 
p. 99, line 2, τυχχάνοντα, which may be 
added to the list. 


An L£ditio Minor, without either preface 
or apparatus criticus, but preserving the 
references to the parallel passages in the 
LXX., and recording a few principal variant 
readings, has recently appeared. Being less 
bulky in size and much cheaper in price, 
these little volumes will be very acceptable 
to general students. 

H. RYLe. 


Vol 1 
NABER. 


Flavii Josephi Opera Omiria. 
Recognovit SaMuEL ADRIANUS 
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Teubner. 1888. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graec. et. Rom. Teubneriana). 3 Mk. 
StnceE the above was written, we have 


received the first volume (containing Books 
i-v of the Antiquities) of a new edition of 
Josephus in the Teubner series. The Editor, 
S. A. Naber of Amsterdam, has availed 
himself of Niese’s important work and has 
also been able to make use of materials for 
the text, collected during a long life of 
patient study by the late eminent scholar, 
Holwerda. In his Preface Naber somewhat 
deprecates the exceptional value attached by 
Niese to Codd. R and O, and pleads for 
ἕν more generous recognition of Cod. M 
(Marcianus). 

Although in a volume of this small and 
handy series there is little scope for any 
discussion of the text, Naber has been able 
to devote 18 pages to a brief summary of 
the chief disputed readings—especially 
recording those in which he differs from 
Niese or wishes to call attention to the 
readings of R and O. If Niese has at all 
exaggerated the importance of those two 
MSS. the present edition may serve as a 
suggestive corrective. It is decidedly less 
courageous in the admission of new 
readings; but, being based upon Niese’s 
researches, this revision of Bekker’s text 
affords for popular use a version containing 
most of the assured results of the best 
recent criticism. A comparison of readings 
is rendered easy by the use of Niese’s 
subdivision into chapters, while the adoption 
of Niese’s excellent plan of placing the 
references to Scripture parallel passages at 
the foot of each page will be of great service 
to the student. 

ELE. ae 


RECENT WORK ON CICERO’S DHE NATURA DEORUM. 


i 
EDITIONS. 


Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Fiir den Schulge- 
brauch erkliirt von ALFRED GoETHE. Leip- 
zig. Teubner. 1887. pp. iv, 242. 2 Mk. 4. 


Dr. GorTHE has made good use of all that 
has appeared on the subject of this treatise 
since the last edition by Schémann in 1876. 
Though his edition cannot compare with 
Schémann’s as a work of interest and 


originality, yet it avoids some inaccuracies 
and gives much additional information. 
The text followed by him is mainly that 
of ἃ Τὶ W. Miiller, the deviations from 
which are mentioned at the end of the volume. 
Many of these consist in a return to the read- 
ing of the MSS. Thus Dr. Goethe agrees 
with me in restoring infellegi potest I 21 
for the intellegi non potest of former editors, 
pudeat for non pudeat 1111, aberrant a con- 
iectura for aberrant coniectura 1100, adiectis 
for adstrictis I1 26 laudandus for laudandue 
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est 1144, Quos deos for hoc eos 1171, a tereti for 
at tereti IL 107, tractae et profectae for tracti 
et profecti 11 139, elicimus for eligimus 11 151, 
debebant for debebunt 11 163, exwri for excuti 
&e. LIL7, quod quaeris for qui id quaeris 
Til 8, extrinsecus for “intrinsecus 111 36, 
Anactes for Anaces III 53, Hii for Llide 
111 59, venena for venent III 74. It is a 
pity I think that he did not carry this 
principle further. In my notes I have 
stated my reasons for adhering to the text 
of the MSS. in the examples which follow, 
and should have been glad if Dr. Goethe 
had explained in each case why he thought 
it untenable ; but the misfortune of a school 
edition is that it leaves no room for discus- 
sion of anything which is over the heads of 
schoolboys. I think then that there is no 
need to insert modi after eiwsdem in I 28, 
or to change e¢ into e¢ in 172, or the posi- 
tion of possit in I 76 (see Corrigenda in my 
vol. i. p. Ixxxi.), or to read videbatur for 
videatur L77, or insert non before nihil in 
193, or omit igitur after ut in I 106, or 
insert quam before omniwm in I 107, or 
change ut into θέ in I 112, or repudiarent 
into repudiaret in 11 7, or confirmari into 
confirmare ΓῚ 23, or prima into primum II 33, 
or drop the in before sublime in II 74 and 
141, or insert inde before in lunae 11 50, or 
change the position of wnwm in 11 74, or eam 
esse generatam into eum esse generatum in 
I1 75, On the last emendation (borrowed 
from Walker) it may be expedient to say a 
few words, as the reading which I combated 
in my note on the passage was Bouhier’s 
ea... . generata, adopted by all the later edd. 
Walker’s emendation makes excellent sense 
and follows naturally after mwndum admin- 
istrart ; the two points to be proved being 
divine creation and divine government. But, 
as I have endeavoured to show in my note, 
the Stoics are no more precluded from say- 
ing naturam ab animantibus principiis esse 
generatam than from saying the same of the 
universe. Both natwra and mundus are 
sometimes identified with, and sometimes 
subordinated to the Deity (here vaguely 
denoted by the animantia principia opposed 
to the insensilia principia, the fortuitous 
atoms, of the Epicureans). Thus natwra 
forms an intermediate link between ap- 
parently dead matter, which it animates 
and directs (omnes res subiectas esse natwrae 
sentienti), and the Deity, who omnem regit 
ipse naturam (II 77), and indeed constitutes 
nature by infusing the σπερματικοὶ λόγοι 
throughout the universe. ‘To continue the 
list of passages in which Dr. Goethe seems 
to me to have been ill-advised in giving the 
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corrections of previous editors instead of 
keeping to the MSS., I prefer Arati eis to 
Arateis in I1 104, partim to partem in II 108, 
artes to utilitates in II 132, deberet to debet 
II 141, quod animal to quid animal in 111 
33, ignem to igneam in 111 35, admisceri to 
ac miscert in IIT 68. 

I take next instances in which the 
MSS. were undoubtedly wrong, but where 
I cannot think that Dr. Goethe has suc- 
ceeded in giving the true text. Thus in 
1 89 the MS. reading arguwmenti sententiam 
conclusisti is changed to argumenta sententiae 
6. by Sch. Or. Ba., and to argumento senten- 
tiam ὁ. by Goethe following Miiller ; but the 
ductus literarwm, as well as the sense, since 
several arguments are referred to, seem to 
me to favour Manutius’ reading argumentis 
s.c. A similar instance in which the true 
reading is restored by supposing a final s 
lost before a succeeding initial 5, is in IT 
117, where MSS. have sublimi before sed : 
Dr. Goethe reads sublime with Ba. Mu. In 
the quotation from Ennius’ Medea (III 65) 
the line nam ut ego illis supplicarem tanta 
blandiloquentia is followed in the MSS. by 
ni orbem V, niobem A, niobe B, an iobem P. 
I believe this to represent ni οὗ rem, cor- 
responding to εἰ μή τι Kepdaivovras in the 
Greek, but Dr. Goethe simply omits it 
without any attempt to explain its insertion 
in the MSS. In some cases I am glad to 
find suggestions of my own supported by 
Dr. Goethe, as in II 47 tantundem undique 
for tantwndem. On the other hand I regret 
that he should attempt to defend a use like 
quot annos II 131, which is apparently not 
to be found earlier than in Apuleius, espe- 
cially as the accusative is in this place 
evidently a mere assimilation to the follow- 
ing novos. No less Quixotic is the attempt 
to give to dilatavit in III 22 an opposite 


sense to that which it bore in II 20. There 
are other cases in which the MSS. are 


divided, as in III 68, where I read quem 
clam with A, and Dr. Goethe reads quendam 
with BC and Deiter. But what possible 
sense could guendam have, as used by Atreus 
of the brother with whom he had _ been 
brought up ἢ 

I will conclude my notice of the text by 
some observations on Dr. Goethe’s own 
conjectural emendations. In the well-known 
erux of I 24, he changes significetur into 
Jrigore aut solis igni vexetur. It is not easy 
to see why these words should have been 
lost, and I do not think they give a satis- 
factory sense. In the previous sentence it 
has been argued that tranquillity isimpossible 
to one who, like the mundane god of the 
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Stoies, is for ever whirled round with in- 
conceivable rapidity. Then follows guodque 
in nostro corpore, si minima ex parte < frigore 
aut solis ignt vexetur> molestum sit, cur hoc 
idem non habeatur molestum in deo. Not 
only does this make guodque refer to a new 
subject ; it also makes Cicero use in the 
protasis a word (veaetwr) which anticipates 
and is really equivalent to the apodosis 
(molestum sit). Lachmann’s sie «neitetur 
seems to me a far more plausible emendation. 
Τ 110 omnis tamen ista rerum effigies ex 
individuis quomodo corporibus oritur? Dr. 
Goethe reads deorum for rerum on the 
ground that the words effigies and animare 
in the next sentence can only be used of 
persons. But Lucretius says (iv. 85) effigias 
quoque debent mittere tenues res quaeque, and 
the very words omnis tamen show that Cicero 
is about to leave the particular case of the 
gods, and argue generally from the nature 
of atoms, as he does in II 94 ; while animare 
is merely instanced as one of the remarkable 
powers ascribed to atoms by Epicurus. In 
ΤΙ 61 we meet with a really good emendation, 
intellegi for regi, in the sentence quarwm 
omnium quia vis erat tanta, ut sine deo rege 
non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinutt. 
In my edition I had pointed out the difficulty 
of regi: Dr. Goethe supports intellegi by 
referring to ὃ 54 constantiam non possum 
intellegere sine mente. The change from sub 
caput to sub capite in 11 110 seems to me 
unnecessary. Other examples of sub fol- 
lowed by an ace. of place, without any pre- 
ceeding verb of motion, are given in the 
lexicons ; and there would be more, were 
not editors so eager to change anything 
which is slightly unusual, like im swblime in 
this book. Kuhnast quotes Liv. xxvi. 9, 2 
sub Casinum stativa habita, and the reading 
is supported by the analogy of the acc. of 
time, and by such uses as nares sursum sunt 
(ND. ii. 141), where a word properly signi- 
fying motion is joined with a verb of rest. 
In II 24 cuius etiam in reliquiis inest calor 
iis quas natura respuerit, where I followed 
Heindorf in reading insit, Goethe harmonizes 
the verbs by reading respuit. II 135 motibus 
linguae cum depulsum et quasi detrusum 
cibum accepit (stomachus) depellit ; Dr. Goethe 
inserts item before depellit ; 1 prefer to read 
delapsum for depulsum and to insert denuo 
ipse before depellit. In the difficult sentence 
at the commencement of § 143 I do not see 
that the difficulty is at all lessened by 
Dr. Goethe’s insertion of tegerentur after 
egeremus. 

The explanatory notes are generally to 
the point; fresh illustrations are often 


given, and occasionally we find notice taken 
of grammatical uses which had been passed 


over by previous commentators; see the 


notes on adsint I 14, quae res agatur 1 17, 
dixerit 1 20, plane velim 161, sed tamen 193, 
inter se ab aliis alii 1 121, ab ea ratione quae 
docet 11 75, on the doubled diminutive in 
aureola oratiuncula 111 43, on the order in 
recte esse dicuntur II 154, and eius Palae- 
monem filium IIT 139. On the other hand 
difficulties, some of which have led to 
changes of readings on the part of previous 
editors, are often passed over without a note 
e.g. guid igitur mirum si ke. 1 77, laudamus 
Athenis Voleanum I 83, effutientem nauseare 
Τ 84, audire dum inducat II 2, incredibile 
est si attenderis and lingua finita est dentibus 
II 149, eo valebat Ill 5, Furiae deae sunt 
ΤΙ1 49, traversa mente tradidit repagula IIL 
66. And when explanations are given they 
are not always correct. Thus in I 1 Schwenke 
(Phil. Rundsch. 1888, p. 268) reads cognitio- 
nem, with B and its congeners (Hadoardus 
[K] and the Laurentian Cod. 257 [F']) instead 
of agnitionem, which he says is only found 
in corrections of the other early MSS. The 
latter is however the reading of the Merton 
Codex, and seems to me to give a better 
sense than the former, while the fact of its 
comparative rarity would naturally lead to 
the other being substituted for it. It is the 
interpretation however which I hold to be 
inadmissible. Dr. Goethe after Schwenke 
translates ad cognitionem animi pulcherrima 
est ‘fiir den Forschungstrieb des Geistes. 
Die Untersuchung iiber das Wesen der 
Gotter erdffnet ein herrliches Feld fiir die 
theoretische Spekulation.’ Schwenke sup- 
ports this interpretation by citing Div. 1. 15 
where cognitio is followed by the subjective 
gen. honunwn, and considers that the ren- 
dering ‘ennobling as regards our recognition 
of the soul’s nature’ (of which a further 
illustration besides those given in my note 
will be found in Epict. Diss. IT 8, 11, ov 
ἀπόσπασμα εἶ τοῦ θεοῦ... τί οὖν ἀγνοεῖς σοῦ 
τὴν εὐγένειαν) Would have required the addi- 
tion of the epithet Amani with animi. That 
he is mistaken in his view is, I think, shown 
by the very similar passage (Zusc. I 70) ut 
deum noris ... sic animum tibi twum notum 
esse oportere... In animi autem cognitione 
dubitare non possumus...quin nihil sit 
animis admiztum. I1 6 ludis Olympiae the 
translation ‘bei Gen Olympischen Spielen’ 
leaves the construction doubtful: it should 
have been explained that the phrase is a 
literal rendering of ὃ Ὀλυμπίασιν ἀγών. I119 
‘uno tempore—vicissim = alio tempore—alio.’ 
That wno tempore preserves its ordinary 
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meaning ‘at one and the same time,’ is 
shown by the preceding consentiens conspirans 
continuata cognatio, as well as by the follow- 
ing una totius caeli conversione cursus as- 
trorum dispares conservari ; the fixity of 
spring and autumn is another proof of the 
law which governs the universe. II 26 
omnia quae terra concipiat semina, quaeque 
ipsa ex se generata stirpibus infixa continedt, 
ea temperatione caloris oririt. In my note I 
had cited Aristotle to show that stirpibus 
infixa was used of parasitic plants (= ἑτέροις 
ἐγγίγνεται φυτοῖς) which he named as examples 
of spontaneous generation : Dr. Goethe after 
Schwenke identifies it with stirpibus con- 
tinentur, 2 common periphrasis for ‘ plants.’ 
If so, how does he distinguish it from the 
semina of the previous clause, and why does 
he attach it to a particular class of plants, 
those namely which are ipsa ex se generata 7 
IT 43 cibo quo utare: it is surprising to find 
cibo described as ‘ praedicativer Ablat.’ after 
the numerous examples cited by Dr. Roby, 
in which οἷο, cibatwi, and similar words 
stand as predicative datives at the beginning 
of a clause. II 66 sed Junonem: Dr. Goethe 
denies that sed can bear the meaning I gave 
to it ‘by the way’ (examples of which will 
be found in Draeger ὃ 333, 6) and under- 
stands it, with Degenhart, as opposing the 
non-physical etymology of Juno to the 
physical etymology of Ἥρα. But the speaker, 
Balbus, is represented as a thoroughgoing 
Stoic, not likely to criticize the received 
dogmas of his school, and even if he were 
disposed to do so, why should he protest 
against the supposed signification of Juno, 
after accepting just before the analogous 
signification of Jupiter? II 88 dubitant de 
mundo, ex quo oriuntur .. . et fiunt omnia, 
casune ipse sit effectus: it is plain that ipse 
is here used to contrast the world with its 
products ; Dr. Goethe gives the unmeaning 
translation ‘von selbst.’ I have marked 
several other passages in which Dr. Goethe’s 
interpretation seems to me to be either 
wrong or less probable than my own, but 
will only cite two more. In III 3 sic meher- 
cule, where I understand spero from the pre- 
vious sentence, Dr. Goethe’s est seems to me 
quite unsuited to the context. The other is 
IIT 37 cur se sol referat nec longius progre- 
diatur solstitiali orbi, where Dr. Goethe 
explains orbi as abl. of place; but the pas- 
sage from Aristotle quoted in my note shows 
that it is governed by the comparative longius. 

Not to end with blame however, I 
will mention some points on which Dr. 
Goethe’s view seems to me more correct 
than the one which I had taken. I 21 wt 
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Suerit tempus aliquod nullum cum tempus 
esset: here my translation was ‘how there 
could have been anything of the nature of 
time before time existed.’ I now agree with 
Dr. Goethe in translating ‘that there could 
have been a time when there was no (pre- 
vious) time,’ the argument being that con- 
tained in Arist. Phys. viii. 1, analogous to 
the argument to prove the infinity of space, 
which is alluded to V.D. i. 54 and stated 
at length in Lucr. i. 958 foll. I 28 con- 
tinentem ardorum lucis orbem, I am disposed 
now with Deiter and Dr. Goethe to accept 
this, the reading of B., translating ‘an 
unbroken ring of shining flames’ (Shelley’s 
‘white fire’). For the use of ardor with no 
idea of heat involved, compare Divin. i. 18, 
concursus graves stellarum ardore micantes ; 
claro tremulos ardore cometas, Seneca NV.Q. 
i. 14 (of meteoric lights) aliqguando ardores 
sunt... horum plura genera conspiciuntur : 
sunt βόθυνοι cum velut corona cingente im- 
trorsus ingens caeli recessus est ... sunt 
pithiae magnitudine vasti rotundique ignis 
dolio similis; and a passage quoted from 
Cicero without special reference by Georges 
aeris sonitus et ardores (Donner u. Blitz). 
I 106 I think Dr. Goethe is right in read- 
ing with Heindorf and the later edd. per- 
venerim. Being followed by tum, this would 
easily pass into the pervenerint of MSS. ; 
and though the latter is capable of being 
defended on the grounds mentioned in my 
note, yet it seems more natural to suppose 
a reference (1) to the common belief in ghosts 
haunting the places familiar to them in life, 
and (2) to the doctrine of association of 
ideas of which Cicero speaks, Fin. v. 2 foll. 
(‘The groves of Academe not only remind 
me of Plato, sed ipsum videntur in conspectu 
ponere, ‘in visiting Colonus Qedipodis huc 
venientis . species quaedam commovit, 
inanis scilicet, sed commovit tamen.’) III 78 
eius nomen, perhaps Dr. Goethe is right in 
regarding this as = eam (i.e. providentiam) ; 
I may have laid too much stress on nomen in 
my note. II 124 niti, agree that the word 
is chosen ‘ with special reference to reptiles,’ 
and would now translate it ‘crawl,’ ‘work 
its way along the ground.’ 
ΦΌΒΕΡΗ B, Mayor. 


Ciceronis de Natura Deorum lib. sec. avec 
une Introduction, une Notice sur les princt- 
pauc Manuscrits et Editions, un Appendice 
critique, des Remarques sur U Orthographie 
et des Notes, par M. C, Turaucourt, 1886. 
τ 1.50. 


Tuts is one of the neat series of Classiques 
Latins in 16mo. brought out by Messrs. 
M 
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Hachette. The introduction is interesting 
and well written, the notes sensible, though 
they do not add much to what may be found 
in previous editions, except that more atten- 
tion is given to the etymologies, which are 
usually taken from Bréal and Bailly’s Dict. 
Etym. Lat. 1 am glad to find that M. Thiau- 
court is usually in agreement with me when 
I have seen reason to depart from the text 
of Miller. In ὃ 134, eorwm (dentiwm) adversi 
acuti morsu dividunt escas, where I had pro- 
posed to omit acuti as a gloss on adversi, he 
agrees with Dr. Goethe in defending the 
existing reading, holding that acute is an 
epithet to adversi. Tf we are to retain 
acuti, I should prefer to take it as an ex- 
planatory addition (‘the front teeth, the 
incisors’), like gui genuini vocantur after 
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molares in the same sentence. There are one 
or two explanatory notes in which I should 
dispute the view maintained, e.g. on wndique 
aptus 37, ‘qui s’adapte de tous les cotés, qui 
est complétement approprié ἃ ce qui len- 
toure,’ surely it is the idea of compactness 
not of adaptation which is expressed ; οἵ. 
Orator 235, facilius est apta dissolvere, quam 
dissipata conectere. So in 64 I think conversis 
casibus must mean ‘ by change of inflexions,’ 
not ‘aux cas obliques.’ In 149 and 150 
M. Thiaucourt ingeniously explains the 
change from the gen. to the dat. in plectri 
similem linguam, chordarum dentes, dentes 
cornibus, and the hendiadys of commissuras 
et artus by Cicero’s dislike for the forms 
cornuum, artuum. 


J. B. M. 


LEWIS’ LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOIS. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By Cuar.- 
ton 1. Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of Lewis 
and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ 18s. 


THis book is ‘not an abridgment of any 
larger work, nor is it a Dictionary of the 
Latin language. It is designed to explain 
every word or phrase in Latin books com- 
monly read in schools,’ and the author gives 
a list of these, embracing some eleven or 
twelve of the most familiar Latin writers 
between Terence and Juvenal. He adds a 
second list, stating the authors excluded 
from the survey of this Dictionary, in which 
the names of Plautus, Lucretius, Propertius 
and Tacitus in his historical works are 
the most prominent. In somewhat curious 
contrast with this limited field stand the 
other features of the work, of which special 
mention is made. Among these are minute 
attention to niceties of orthography, the 
determination of quantities not merely 
metrical but also ‘hidden,’ and the classi- 
fication of words under their etymological 
roots, these last being presented in a sepa- 
rate table placed at the end of the volume. 
So novel an experiment was not, it seems, 
attempted without consideration. A scheme 
of the Dictionary as first proposed was sub- 
mitted to ‘thirty of the gentlemen supposed 
to be most competent to improve it,’ and 
over twenty of these, among whom appear 
many of the most eminent American scholars, 
are enumerated by name as having contri- 


buted to the plan ultimately adopted by the 
author. Fortified by so strong a consensus 
of competent American opinion, Dr. Lewis is 
probably sure of his public in hisown country ; 
but as the work is also offered for circulation 
in England, it would perhaps have been not 
amiss if a similar attempt had been made to 
sound the opinion of scholars and teachers 
across the water. For it may be doubted 
whether the verdict of an English consiliwm 
would have entirely agreed with that of Dr. 
Lewis’s American friends. Here the ten- 
dency of late has rather been to extend the 
field of school reading to the less familiar 
authors, and those of us who sympathise 
with that movement will regret that it 
should have been checked rather than en- 
couraged by the appearance of the new 
Dictionary. There is probably not a public 
school in England in which Plautus, Lucre- 
tius, Propertius and the historical books of 
Tacitus are not at some time read, and 
school editions of nearly all the authors 
excluded by Dr. Lewis are rapidly appear- 
ing among us. Tutors will therefore hesi- 
tate before recommending their pupils to 
provide themselves with a book at once so 
elaborate and so restricted as this, which, 
however excellent within its prescribed 
limits, must by its very nature prove in- 
adequate to their needs two or three years 
before they leave school. Details of ortho- 
graphy, quantity or etymology are hardly 
likely to appeal to the mere beginner, who 
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will probably find a much less ambitious 
work fully suited to his wants; while those 
whose eyes are set towards the universities 
will obviously find it more prudent to equip 
themselves at once with a lexicon complete 
enough to see them to their journey’s end. 
But setting these merely practical con- 
siderations aside, it may be further ques- 
tioned whether the limited scope of this 
work does not seriously impair its value as 
a teaching power. Even if it be granted 
that the authors in question are not read in 
schools, that appears no good reason for 
their exclusion from a school dictionary. 
Every user of a complete lexicon must have 
felt the advantage derived from the habit of 
studying as a whole the articles which he 
has occasion in the course of his reading to 
consult. But in the new Dictionary one has 
only to refer to such articles as those on 
barbarus, igitur, potior, to be reminded how 
necessarily imperfect, from the point of view 
of Latinity, is the information a work so 
framed is able to supply. The plan adopted 
by Dr. Lewis fixes the attention too exclu- 
sively on a single period, and gives little or 
no record of the growth of the language 
from youth to maturity. It plunges the 
reader at once iz medias res, omitting entirely 
the first act of the drama and allowing but 
the merest outline of the last. But such a 
method will place even the students of 
Terence, Cicero and Virgil at a disadvan- 
tage. For however strict may have been 
the limitations observed by the literary 
circles who framed the ‘sermo urbanus’ of 
Rome, still it must not be forgotten that the 
language they worked upon had already 
passed through an eventful history, and the 
child is the father of the word no less than 
of the man. Recent editors of Cicero have 
been careful to point out the close approxi- 
mation which exists between many parts of 
his writings and the language of the older 
Latin Comedy: Sallust was long ago noted 
for his ‘nimia priscorum verborum aftectatio,’ 
and Virgil had not only a poet’s delicate ear 
to catch the far-off echoes of a word, but he 
was often at special pains to justify by an ap- 
peal to the ‘storied past’ the linguistic no less 
than the political usage of his own time. 
These facts miss their needful emphasis in 
the new ‘Dictionary for Schools.’ To take 
an example: Dr. Lewis explains the word 
audacia by ‘daring,’ ‘courage,’ ‘valor’ and 
the like (‘syn. fortitudo, animus, virtus’) ; 
and he gives similar renderings for audeo, 
‘venture, dare, be bold.’ Such renderings 
will no doubt often suffice, but they can 
hardly give just that shade of meaning which 
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these words conveyed to a Roman ear; and 
so Dr. Lewis is constrained to find a special 
interpretation for his very last citation 
under ‘audeo,’ Virgil’s ‘audere in praelia,’ 
But if Plautus had not been placed beyond 
the ken of this Dictionary, it would have 
been possible to begin with passages like 
‘propter auaritiam ipsius atque audaciam’ 
(Capt. 287, cf. Brix ad loc), or “ Eequid audes 
de tuo istuc addere’ (Men. 149), and a young 
student would surely find these living in- 
stances a more instructive illustration of 
Virgil’s phrase—to say nothing of ‘ sodes ’— 
than a mere reference to the dry bones of a 
‘logical abstraction’ AV, which he will per- 
haps be more puzzled than enlightened to find 
is shared with ‘audeo’ by words so far apart 
as ‘ovis’ and ‘avunculus.’ Similarly, to 
explain ‘talibus orabat Iuno’ by the Plau- 
tine ‘ bonum aequomque oras’ would be to 
illustrate not only the meaning but the 
method of Virgil, just as in the lines (Aen. 
4, 440) ‘si fata meis paterentur ducere 
vitam <Auspictis et sponte mea componere 
curas’ the archaic use of sponte (cf. ‘harus- 
picum vesponsis’), a mere ‘variation on the 
theme auspiciis,’ is best illustrated by such 
a passage as (Tac. Ann. xii. 42) ‘gnarum 
culus sponte (i.e. auspiciis) praeficeretur,’ 
which however Dr. Lewis’s unhappy restric- 
tions forbid his quoting. The fact is, Augus- 
tan literature can no more be understood 
without reference to archaic usage than Attic 
Greek without reference to Homer and 
Herodotus, or modern English apart from 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. But the plan of 
Dr. Lewis’s Dictionary cuts him off from 
the possibility of this historical or evolu- 
tionary method of interpretation, the most in- 
structive surely of all methods, and one which 
renders a book like Bréal’s ‘Dictionnaire’ so 
stimulating and attractive. Nor can it be 
said that this want is adequately supplied 
by the list of etymological roots, for, as 
Bréal well observes, ‘un vocabulaire étymo- 
logique, qui se contenterait d’indiquer la 
racine sans autre accompagnement, serait ἃ 
peu prés aussi instructif qu’une dictionnaire 
de biographie, qui se bornerait 4 fournir le 
nom et la date des personages.’ 

If the objections I have ventured, not 
without diffidence, to advance against the 
plan adopted by so high an authority are 
sound, the fact is the more to be regretted, 
because a really good elementary Dictionary, 
at once scholarly and cheap, is urgently 
needed, and there is probably no one living 
so well fitted to produce such a work as 
Dr. Lewis. This is clearly proved, quite 
apart from his previous oS service 
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in the field of Latin Lexicography, by the 
admirable work contained in his new Dic- 
tionary within its special lines. I have had 
the work in constant use for several weeks 
and have been again and again struck by the 
full, clear, and accurate treatment of most 
of the authors it embraces. Where so much 
is good, it is perhaps needless to exemplify : 
but I may give myself the pleasure of refer- 
ring to the articles on adeo, adhuc, nam, 
tamen, careo, invideo, as a few of numberless 
instances to prove how far in advance this 
Dictionary is of any similar work in our lan- 
guage. Perhaps its most valuable feature is 
the careful discrimination drawn between 
the usage of Caesar and Cicero on the one 
hand, and that of Livy and the poets on the 
other; it thus presents a convenient con- 
spectus of the best classical Latinity, which 
cannot fail to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship wherever it is employed. A severe 
scrutiny might perhaps detect a few traces 
of the ‘somnus’ which unavoidably steals 
over a long work: 6.9. ludus talarius, ‘a 
gaming-house’ (ΔΑ ἐξ. i. 16, 3), or Horace’s 
‘dorso gravius, “heavier than he can carry ”’ 
(s.v. onws—the construction is rightly ex- 
plained under ‘subire’). There are also oc- 
casional omissions, such as the Livian uses 
of diserte, like the ‘disertis verbis’ of late 
Latin, of az in a single indirect question 
(31, 48, 6, Weis.), of subire c. dat. as a 
military technical term: capesso, too, is 
denied its perf. (but cf. L. x. 5,4). Horace’s 
form Lellerophontes is not noted: ‘intellegi’ 
is quoted from Sallust, but not neglegi, and 
readers of Cicero might perhaps expect 
special uses of words like vinco, modestus, 
abstinentia, innocens, voluntas, to be marked 
with a firmer hand. It is more serious to 
find quamquam ‘with subj.’ quoted without 
remark from Cicero side by side of Livian 
passages which are on a quite different foot- 
ing. And it is sometimes a little surprising 
to find Dr. Lewis setting aside authorities 
one is accustomed to respect : thus he admits 
without comment constructions like ‘ in potes- 
tatem esse’ as Ciceronian, though they were 
noted as solecistic long ago by Gellius, and 
have been vehemently attacked in our own 
day by Madvig (Liv. Em. p. 9 ff.) ; memoriter 
is rendered ‘from memory,’ in spite of a 
well-known note in the De Fin. : tantum 
abest ab is explained as ‘impersonal,’ which 
confounds the distinction that has been 
established between the personal and im- 
personal uses of ‘abesse’: and it is surely 
rash to admit to Cicero the common silver- 
Latin phrase 77 causa esse on the strength of 
a single passage (fam. i. 1, 1), which has 
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been differently explained. In his Preface 
Dr. Lewis refers to the Archiv among the 
authorities he has used: yet it does not 
appear that the conclusions arrived at even 
in the earlier volumes of that invaluable 
series are very generally adopted. Thus the 
article on instar must certainly be re-written 
on the light of Wéolftlin’s searching treatment 
of that word. Other papers, such as that of 
Thielmann on érans or that of Zimmermann 
on secus, setius might be consulted with ad- 
vantage. This neglect sometimes brings in 
his revenges. Wolfflin has shown that nequi- 
quam, which alternates in Plautus almost 
part passu with ‘frustra’ and reappears with 
such frequency in Livy, was so studiously 
boycotted by the correct writers, that Terence 
and Cicero have each only one genuine in- 
stance of it, and that the same semi- 
proverbial ‘ nequiquam et sero.’ These two 
passages are quoted by Dr. Lewis without 
remark, and yet he tells us in his Preface 
that ‘every word or phrase, which is cited 
without comment from the prose of the 
best period, may be accepted by the student 
as a model for use or imitation.’ Other 
recent authorities are set aside s.vv. alapa, 
which is still explained as the blow in the 
ceremony of emancipation; Dossennus, ‘a 
clown in a lost play of Plautus ;’ and diser- 
tus, which is still referred to dissero, ‘for 
dissertus.’ 

In distinguishing synonyms, Dr. Lewis 
often gives very useful information, e.g. 
propter )( causa: tmpetro γ( adipiscor and 
others: but some of the distinctions drawn 
are not, I think, supported by the facts: e.g. 
that recipio implies ‘a duty’ )( suscipio, 
voluntary action (cf. 1 Verr. 34, Or. 1), or 
that contingo denotes favourable, accidere un- 
favourable occurrences (2 Phil. 17), while 
the contrast drawn between patrius and 
paternus is contradicted by the examples 
cited. In other cases as potentia )( potestas, 
gaudeo )( laetor, the distinction is not stated 
at all. On this head, perhaps a greater use 
might have been made of some of numerous 
‘Synomiker’ at present available. 

On points of orthography the Dictionary 
seems to call for little but praise. It is need- 
less to say that Dr. Lewis is here abreast of 
the most recent criticism, and his pages are 
not disfigured by the monstrosities that die 
so hard in school books. Regard for estab- 
lished texts has however, led him into small 
inconsistencies : thus, while common though 
incorrect spellings are usually appended in 
brackets to the trve form, the process is 
sometimes reversed, and we find in one place 
eculeus (equu-), but in another antiquus (-icus) 
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or, worse still, the uncouth looking aquula is 
allowed to stand without apology. Surely 
it would be better to adhere to a strict rule 
throughout. 

The quantities too seem most carefully 
marked, and slips like ‘ praestigiae’ are very 
rare. In his Preface, Dr. Lewis claims to 
have paid special attention to final syllables 
‘whose quantity in many Dictionaries is left 
to be inferred from general rules.’ It is 
therefore curious that, although his Dic- 
tionary professes to include Juvenal, he does 
not notice the common shortening of final ὁ 
in later Latin poetry. H7rgé is indeed given 
as ‘late and rare,’ but no notice is taken of 
forms like transed, farrago, Nerd, still less of 
evi. Indeed it may be remarked that Juvenal 
has not received the same careful attention 
as the other authors embraced by the Dic- 
tionary: it may be a small matter that 
‘Praeneste’ is marked neuter in spite of 
‘gelida Praeneste,’ but it is strange to find 
no notice taken of well-known Juvenalian 
uses of sed, tanquam, quamquam ; the special 
force of immuto could not be gathered from 
the renderings offered, and the following 
words, which occur in the poet, must be 
added to the Dictionary: a/pha, aelurus, 
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Asian, artopta, attegiae, 
russatus, sectivus, summala. 

If space permitted, one might dwell at 
greater length on individual points, where 
difference of opinion is possible or greater 
fulness of detail seems desirable. It is 
hardly safe, for instance, to recommend iubeo 
ut as Ciceronian without defining the special 
force attached by Cicero to that construction 
(cf. Antibarbarus): the phrase tanti est, too, 
receives but scanty justice from the Dic- 
tionary, which notices only the regular form 
est tanti ut, but not the elliptical ‘ Nihil mihi 
tanti est’ (Mam. xii. 42) or the absolute 
‘est tanti’ (Verr. iv. 28 and 43 etc.), of 
which the force is quite different. But this 
small fault-finding is calculated to convey 
a false impression of the book, of which the 
execution as a whole will confirm and extend 
its author’s high reputation, and only the 
principle can be held to be defective. Within 
the limits he has chosen to assign himself, 
Dr. Lewis has produced a work without a 
rival among school dictionaries, while the 
results of his researches into questions of 
etymology and quantity may well recommend 
it to advanced students. 


phaecasiatorum, 


W. Τ. Lenprum. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges. Founded on Com- 
parative Grammar. Revised and enlarged 
by JAmMEs BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, assisted 
by Georce L. Kirrrepcr. Boston and 
London: Ginn and Co. $1.20. 


A REVIEWER of a new edition of Allen and 
Greenough’s Grammar, unless he be very 
young, cannot approach his task except under 
a sense of the important place which the 
book holds in the history of Latin scholar- 
ship in America. The state of that scholar- 
ship when the first edition appeared may be 
seen in any edition of Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Grammar, up to the recent revision, 
or rather metamorphosis. Prof. Greenough’s 
book, as was recognized by the reviewers at 
the time, marked an epoch. Two things 
were characteristic of it. First, though the 
point of view was nowhere formally stated, 
syntactical mechanisms were regarded not as 
results, intellectually perfect, of a national 
mind, working with entire logic, but as re- 
sults of the workings of multitudes of minds, 


proceeding in part logically, in part under 
the influence of associations of various kinds. 
‘ Analogy’ is a sufficiently familiar word to- 
day, but though the principle was already in 
those days employed in sporadic cases, it 
had nowhere had full play before in any 
treatise on Latin syntax. Second, Prof. 
Greenough, though writing a school-book, 
had no aim lower than that of scientific 
accuracy. The result of this latter fact has 
been excellent so far as concerns the in- 
fluence which the author has had upon other 
workers; though it may be questioned 
whether a larger sale would not have at- 
tended a poorer book. The same thing 
may be said of the partial disadvantage 
under which another Latin grammar of 
a high order—that of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve—has laboured. Yet we are far 
from saying that even from the lowest 
point of view either grammar has lacked 
success. 

So much for the spirit under which the 
reviewer must approach his task. At the 
same time he will be in the mood to demand 
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much. ‘WVoblesse oblige’ is as true of a 
grammar as of a man. 

Since the days of which we first spoke, 
Allen and Greenough’s book has passed 
through a number of revisions, in the last 
of which, it would appear, Mr. Allen has 
taken no part, while Professor Greenough 
has associated with himself Mr. George L. 
Kittredge, of Exeter Academy. 

The edition of 1884 had 337 pages. The 
present one is enlarged to 488 pages. The 
index of words and subjects takes up 9 of 
these. A new index of verbs, with prin- 
cipal parts, takes up 8 more. The re- 
maining additional quantity of 134 pages is 
scattered throughout the book, about two- 
thirds of it going to the syntax. 

Five years of activity in the philological 
world have of course made withdrawals of 
old opinions and acceptances of new opinions 
necessary. ‘To state in detail what changes 
have been thus entailed would carry us 
beyond the limits of a review; but certain 
ones of especial interest may be mentioned. 

The view, refuted by Scholl, but remain- 
ing astonishingly prevalent, that Latin accent 
in the times of the literature was still a 
matter of pitch, has been withdrawn in the 
sentence, ‘but in Latin this pitch-accent had 
been supplanted by a stress-accent in his- 
torical times.’ From the suppression of the 
foot-note, which in the previous edition 
stood under § 117, we had hoped that the 
same fate had befallen the explanation of 
the mode-sign of the optative as derived 
from the verb YA, to go, a matter on which 
general ignorance now reigns ; but the ex- 
planation continues to appear in the note 
introducing ὃ 264. The perfect suffix -υἱ, 
formerly explained as = fui, is now pro- 
nounced (note on ὃ 118) to be of unknown 
origin. On the other hand, the -vem of the 
imperfect subjunctive is said to be ‘ doubt- 
less a very old modal form of swm diverted 
from its original use,’ a statement which, in 
view of the recent discussions of the problem 
by Stolz and others, would imply a loose use 
of the word doubtless. The explanation 
that ‘ero (for es-io) is the future of esse’ 
should be replaced by the now generally pre- 
vailing explanation that ero for *eso,cf. ἔ(σ)ω, 
is a subjunctive of the non-thematic system. 
For the origin of the gerundive form Pro- 
fessor Greenough teaches the theory (§ 147) 
that ‘gerendus is the noun-stem geron-, i.e. 
GER + 6n- (gero, -dnis)+dus ; but it seemed 
to be gere+ndus, and thus gave rise to 
amandus, etc.’ The theory is a difficult one. 
The number of such formations as geronis is 
small ; while on the other hand Brugmann’s 
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theory of the origin of the form in the 
addition of the passive suffix -na- to the stem 
of the present participle rests upon universal 
formations, involves no difficulty of sound- 
change (-tn- regularly becoming -nd-), and 
dispenses with the resort to analogy—a good 
weapon, but not to be used except in ex- 
tremities. 

In the province of syntax one expects 
fewer changes. For some inscrutable reason 
the enormous activity of the present day in 
comparative grammar has been so nearly 
confined to the study of forms that the very 
phrases comparative grammar and compara- 
tive philology are commonly used in a way 
to leave the syntacticist outcast and alien. 
An interesting mark of this state of affairs 
is to be seen in the widely-differing worldly 
success, from the university point of view, 
of the great leaders in Syntax and Formen- 
lehre in Germany. There are many signs 
that syntax may have its day in the next 
generation ; but at any rate it has not yet 
had it, and the reviser of a grammar has the 
greater part of his problems off his hands 
when he has left the accidence behind him. 
In Professor Greenough’s case the changes 
would be in any event relatively few, since 
his treatment of syntax was in the beginning 
in advance of the times, while in later days 
his attention has been mainly given in other 
directions. Before coming to these changes 
let us note that the greater part of the 
growth of over a hundred pages in this sec- 
tion of the grammar is due to the addition 
of examples, and to the frequent separation 
of a paragraph into two or three paragraphs 
in the interest of visual clearness. Occa- 
sionally a quantity of new matter has been 
introduced, as e.g. in § 255, which has been 
doubled in length by an excellent exhibit of 
the various powers of the ablative absolute, 
through a classified citation of examples, 
with the addition of the equivalent form for 
each in the shape of a full dependent clause, 
temporal, causal, concessive, etc. ; or as in 
δ᾽ 292, where a somewhat similar expansion 
of the treatment of the predicative use 
of the participle has doubled the length 
of the section; or again, as in the treat- 
ment of the indirect discourse, which many 
teachers have found too brief in the pre- 
ceding editions. Yet, even in these minor 
matters, the gain from the teacher’s point of 
view is not confined to these expansions. A 
careful comparison of the new edition with 
the last will show that much labour has been 
expended upon small details in the phrasing 
of statements, and uniformly with a gain in 
clearness. Sections 177 and 180 will serve 
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as examples. If in these changes the hand 
of Mr. Kittredge has been at work, as may 
be surmised, then the editor has been fortu- 
nate in his choice of a coadjutor. 

Wecome to more distinctive additions and 
changes. A number of very good notes 
have been written upon the origin of various 
constructions, as eg. the genitive of the 
crime or penalty, § 220, the objective geni- 
tive, § 213. Most of these, while incul- 
cating scientific ways of thinking upon the 
young student, lead him on in language 
simple and clear. But this praise cannot be 
given to the following note—much needed 
though something of the kind be—on the 
dative of the indirect object after verbs 
compounded with ad, ante, etc. ‘In these 
cases the dative depends not on the prepo- 
sition, but on the compound verb in its ac- 
quired meaning. Hence, if the acquired 
meaning is not suited to an indirect object, 
the original construction of the simple verb 
remains, or some different construction arises. 
Thus in convocat suos, ‘he calls his men to- 
gether,’ the idea of calling is not so modified 
as to make an indirect object appropriate: so 
hominem interficere, ‘to make away with a 
man’ (kill him). But in praeficere impera- 
torem bello, ‘to put a man as commander-in- 
chief in charge of a war,’ the idea resulting 
from the composition is suited to an indirect 
object.’ The phrases here are too vague. 
If we ask the young student why praeficere 
takes the indirect object, we shall hardly be 
satisfied when he answers, ‘because “the 
idea resulting from the composition is suited 
to an indirect object.”’ It may be con- 
ceded that, as our editor puts it, the dative 
depends not upon the preposition, but upon 
the compound verb in its acquired meaning. 
Yet it is the contribution which the prepo- 
sition makes towards that compound mean- 
ing which calls for the dative of the indirect 
object. Would it not then be sufficiently 
scientific, and practically more helpful, to 
give the explanation in some such simple way 
as this : a transitive verb, e.g. vocare, scribere, 
naturally remains transitive in composition, 
and continues to take a direct object as 
before. Further, if the preposition practically 
remains a preposition, as in nomen inscribere, 
‘to write one’s name IN something,’ then 
the preposition requires an object of its 
own, which is expressed in the loose form 
called the dative of the indirect object ; if, 
on the other hand, the preposition affects the 
verb alone—in other words, is practically a 
mere adverb—as in convocare, ‘to call to- 
gether,’ it is of course impossible for it to 
affect any noun. On the other hand a pas- 
sive verb like inseribitwr, and an intran- 
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sitive verb like praeest, are—like the uncom- 
pounded seribitur and est—incapable of 
taking a direct object, and can only take the 
indirect object called for by the force con- 
tributed by the preposition. 

In the treatment of the ablative many 
excellent things are said of the way in 
which constructions of different descent ap- 
proach each other in meaning and occasion- 
ally become indistinguishable, e.g. after the 
example qui vincit viribus, the note is added, 
‘here it is impossible to tell whether viribue 
is the means of the superiority or that in 
respect to which one is superior.’ The times 
have changed. In the days when the re- 
viewer was a school-boy, the pupil who, in 
any well-disciplined school, could not tell 
whether viribus were ablative of means or 
ablative of specification was a poor creature ; 
and the only possible way to keep out of 
that large category was by calculating 
through anxious observation the personal 
equation of the instructor in this particular 
class of questions. It never occurred to us 
that the grammar-makers would one day be 
as ignorant as ourselves. 

On the other hand, Professor Greenough 
provides for an unnecessary ignorance when 
he disposes of the ordinary relics of the 
good old Indo-European accusative of speci- 
fication by putting them under the head of 
‘idiomatic uses’ and the sub-section 6, with 
the bare statement, ‘the accusative is found 
in a few adverbial phrases.’ Yet, at any 
rate, we are glad to see the accession to the 
category of a number of phrases like id 
aetatis, id genus, maximam partem, virile 
secus, Which have had no provision made for 
them in former editions. The group, how- 
ever, should, if we are not mistaken, include 
the interrogative guid (= ‘with a bearing 
on what’ 1), which is now classed, in the cita- 
tion quid moror, with examples like acerba 
tuens. We should also be glad to see the 
‘so-called synecdochical or Greek accusative’ 
described as only a revival, though very pos- 
sibly under Greek influence, of an old accu- 
sative of specification, the feeling for which 
was saved from entire decay by such ex- 
amples as we have been mentioning. 

Under the syntax of the verb the most 
striking change—one might go further and 
call it the event of the year for teachers and 
students of Latin in America—is the with- 
drawal of the terms absolute and relative 
time in the treatment of the cwm-clauses. 
The reason is given in the foot-note on 
Ρ. 350: ‘The terms absolute and relative 
time, naturally applied to these two uses, 
have been abandoned in this book because 
they have given rise to misapprehension and 
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have often been used by learners as pigeon 
hole expressions to conceal a want of know- 
ledge of the subject.’ Whatever relief 
teachers and students may feel—and they 
will feel not a little—we cannot express our- 
selves as satisfied with the change. The 
great desideratum in syntax is exact and 
brief terminology. If the doctrine of abso- 
lute and relative time as applied to the 
explanation of the uses of the modes in the 
cum-clauses is sound, then nothing more 
perfect can be imagined than the terminology 
‘indicative of absolute time,’ ‘ subjunctive of 
relative time.’ But the doctrine, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, appears to 
be untenable, and should therefore have 
shared the fate of the terminology. <A 
positive loss has also taken place in the 
change. In the new edition Professor 
Greenough has omitted, probably through in- 
advertence, that part of his original doctrine 
which was independent of Professor Hoff- 
mann’s. It is true that the two parts, though 
blended by Professor Greenough, prove, 
under cross-examination, to be mutually ex- 
clusive ; yet it was an advantage to have 
what seems to be the germ of a sound 
doctrine retained, under whatever surround- 
ings. As it is, the publication of the con- 
cluding part of my study upon this subject 
will place me in the curious position of 
having been truer to Professor Greenough’s 
own contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the cwm-constructions than he 
himself has been. Moreover, the rules for 
the modes, as they now stand, will not 
work. They are as follows: Cum, tem- 
poral, meaning when, takes the imperfect 
and pluperfect in the subjunctive, other 
tenses in the indicative (§ 325) ; cum, tem- 
poral, sometimes takes the imperfect and 
pluperfect indicative to indicate a definite 
past time (§ 325a). The implication of the 
latter statement is that, in the ordinary 
subjunctive construction, the past time is 
indefinite. Let us now try two examples— 
selecting the excellent pair which used to 
stand in the foot-note on this same topic : 

‘Tum, cum erant Catones, Phili, Laelii..., 
tamen huiusce modi res commissa nemini 
est; ut... τ΄ \Cic. Leg. Agr 2, 24, 64. 

‘Tum, cum haberet haec res publica Lus- 
cinos, Calatinos, Acidinos... .’ Zbid. 

In the first, cwm is temporal, and means 
when, and the tense is the imperfect ; yet 
Cicero wrote the indicative. In the second 
he had a definite epoch in mind, yet he wrote 
the subjunctive. Moreover, the rules, as 
applied by the learner, convey in themselves 
neither an explanation of the origin of the 
usage, nor a statement of its force. If the 
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teacher asks, ‘ Why is this verb in the im- 
perfect, and why is it in the subjunctive ?’ 
the answer given is, ‘ because cwm temporal 
takes this tense in the subjunctive,’ and the 
Jorce of the subjunctive, and the force of 
the imperfect tense, go unexpressed. How 
is this less open than the phrase ‘relative 
time’ to the imputation of being a ‘ pigeon- 
hole expression’? In addition, by the with- 
drawal of all explanatory phraseology in 
the rule for cum, the rule for antequam 
and priusquam (‘antequam and priusquam, 
before, have in narration the same construc- 
tion as cum temporal,’ § 327) is left in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Why, and with 
what force do they take the same construc- 
tion as cum, or, more explicitly, why do they 
take the perfect in the indicative, and the 
imperfect in the subjunctive ? 

The statement of the uses of the tenses of 
the indicative also involves error. In § 264 
we read: ‘The tenses of the indicative 
generally denote time as present, past, or 
Suture, with reference to the speaker’; and, 
in the note immediately following, ‘time 
thus denoted is often called absolute time, 
as not being relative to any other time than 
the speaker’s own.’ It is true that all con- 
ceptions of time must start from the speaker’s 
present. If I say ‘he had arrived at head- 
quarters the day before,’ the action must of 
course have taken place before the time at 
which I speak of it. But if some one asks, 
‘with reference to what time do you say 
that he had arrived the day before,’ the 
answer 15 not ‘with reference to the time at 
which I, the speaker, am telling the story.’ 
The truth is that the imperfect and pluperfect 
indicative differ from the present and present- 
perfect precisely in that they are relative to 
another time than the speaker’s own, namely 
some time which has preceded that time. 
The same objection holds against the state- 
ment ($ 283), ‘the tenses of the subjunctive 
in independent clauses denote time in rela- 
tion to the time of the speaker.’ The state- 
ment that quid faceret, ‘what WAS he to do,’ 
denotes time solely in relation to the time of 
the speaker would admit of no defence. 
These views, like the views of former editions, 
would seem with regard to absolute and 
relative time in the ewm-constructions, to go 
back to Professor Hoffmann’s teachings in 
his famous pamphlet, Die consiruction der 
lateinischen Zeitpartikeln. 

An error of a different kind also remains 
in the next sentence of the same paragraph : 
‘The present (subjunctive) always refers to 
future time.’ This is not true of concessions. 

The formulation of the doctrine of the 
sequence of tenses is accompanied by two 
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notes (pp. 300 and 804), which somewhat 
soften the rigor of its rule. But another 
note on p. 300 (‘The beginner must observe 
that the rule affects only the tenses of the 
subjunctive in dependent clauses. The 
tenses of the other moods and those of the 
subjunctive in independent constructions are 
not aifected by the sequence of tenses’) 
seems to me to move in the wrong direction. 
Whatever be the ground of those phenomena 
which are included under the name sequence 
of tenses, the phenomena themselves are, as 
I have recently endeavoured elsewhere to 
show, essentially the same for indicatives in 
dependent clauses, and for both modes in 
independent sentences standing in relation to 
other independent sentences. It is in this 
larger aspect that the phenomena of tense 
should be studied. But the matter has its 
pedagogical importance as well. The number 
of perfects indicative written in the course of 
a year by English-speaking boys where imper- 
fects should have been written is probably 
something enormous. 

The statement of the uses of the indicative 
in ὃ 112, viz. that ‘the indicative mood is 
used for direct assertions and interrogations,’ 
is defective. Subjunctive assertions are, in 
any natural sense of the word, not less direct 
than indicative assertions. The difference 
between nemo audet and nemo audeat is not 
one of directness. Moreover, the statement 
leaves out of view the very important class 
of indicative conditions. 

_ As regards the treatment of conditional 
sentences, differences of opinion must exist. 
For ourselves we prefer the classification 
adopted, for example, by Professors Gilder- 
sleeve, among American grammarians, and, 
among 
fessors Postgate and Sonnenschein. Pro- 
fessor Greenough divides into three classes, 
which virtually form four: 1. Simple present 
or past conditions ; 2 and 3. Future conditions, 
more vivid (indicative), less vivid (subjunc- 
tive) ; 3. Conditions contrary to fact. But 
the difference between ‘if he has come’ and 
‘if he shall come’ is not one of simplicity on 
the one hand and complexity on the other. 
Furthermore, there is no sufficient ground for 
any difference of classification whatever be- 
tween them. The difference is not a difference 
in kind, but solely one of the temporal position 
of the act. This matter, too, has a pedagogical 
importance. A clever boy may well be 
puzzled at trying to make a distinction of 
classification between, ‘if John has come, 
James has come,’ and ‘if John has come, 
James will come.’ 

The statement in § 313, g, that ‘the poets 


recent writers in England, by Pro- 
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and later writers frequently use guamvis and 
quamjuam like etsi, connecting them with 
the indicative or the subjunctive, according 
to the nature of the condition,’ is difficult to 
understand, and, if we understand it rightly, 
is not correct. It has been said just 
above (c) that ‘etsi, etiamsi, tametsi, ‘even 
if,’ take the same construction as si,’ and 
the added reference to ἃ 305 carries this 
back to the ordinary rules for conditional 
clauses. Now, whatever was the cause of 
the decay of the original natural and ser- 
viceable distinction between clauses with 
quamquam and clauses with quamvis, it was 
not in the line of the redaction of them to 
strictly logical categories, after the regular 
model of conditional clauses. 

With the explanation of the relative clause 
of purpose as descended from a conclusion 
(‘he sent ambassadors to say, t.e. who would 
say in a supposed case,’ p. 275) we cannot 
agree. There are no grounds for assuming 
a difference of origin between the final αέ- 
clause and the final gui-clause. Now, to say 
nothing of the corresponding constructions 
in Greek and Sanskrit, the use of ne in 
negative clauses of purpose indicates that 
the original construction was ἃ jussive. 
And, besides this, a number of cases can be 
shown in which an independent jussive 
clause with a demonstrative is practically 
a clause of purpose, and is capable of direct 
conversion by the mere change of 7s, &c., to 
qui. A delightful example, which at a 
distance from my study I am unable to cite, 
occurs in Caesar, in the imperfect subjunctive. 

In the chapter on the order of words, Pro- 
fessor Greenough develops a view upon 
which he has for some years been under- 
stood to be engaged, to the effect that ‘in 
connected discourse the word most prominent 
in the speaker’s mind comes first, and so on 
in order of prominence. This relative pro- 
minence corresponds to that indicated in 
English by a graduated stress of voice,’ and, 
later, ‘the more important word is never 
placed last for emphasis.’ A good many 
examples are given, and in the translations 
differences of emphasis are distinguished by 
differences of type. The exposition is in- 
structive, and undeniably calls attention to 
an important factor of emphasis which is 
generally overlooked. But it is to be 
doubted whether the whole matter can be 
reduced to so simple a principle. A second 
principle, that of the giving of emphasis by 
suspense, seems constantly to be at work, 
checking and shaping the operation of the 
principle which our editor lays down. More- 
over, there are certain fondnesses for putting 
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pronouns early in the clause, which, whatever 
be their ultimate origin, do not coincide 
with the desire for emphasis. In the clause 
‘simulat se eorum praesidio confidere’ (Verr. 
1,6,15) simulat is undoubtedly the most 
emphatic word, but it is by no means true 
that se is next in emphasis; nor in maaximas 
tibi omnes gratias agimus (Marc. 11) is any 
stress whatever thrown upon thi. On the 
sentence dictitabat se hortulos aliquos emere 
velle (Off. 3, 14, 58) Professor Greenough 
remarks, ‘here a/iquos is less emphatic than 
emere, but precedes it on account of the 
emphasis on horw/os.’ The remark shows how 
thoroughgoing the principle is meant to be; 
but if it is thoroughgoing, then se has a 
heavy emphasis in which it is very difficult 
to believe. We cannot hope, however, to do 
justice to Professor Greenough’s tenet in the 
compass of a review. 

The treatment of the structure of the 
period, which closes the chapter on the order 
of words, is not only to be commended to 
teachers, but to be enjoined upon them. It 
clearly states a number of constantly occur- 
ring and very important phenomena, with 
which we have rarely found young students 
to be familiar. 

The English pronunciation of Latin, though 
it finds a description, is treated de haut en 
bas. Professor Preble has done still better 
service by leaving it unmentioned. The 
wave of influence sent over from Oxford and 
Cambridge to America years ago has not spent 
itself in vain ; while one notes with surprise 
that the effort is making again in England 
almost de novo. Shall we believe that the 
English blood is more courageous, or that it 
is rasher, under the influences of a western 
sky? At any rate, while in America few 
men under forty can remember having ever 
heard an English pronunciation of a Greek 
word, and the majority of students under 
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twenty already pronounce Latim in the 
‘Roman’ fashion, in England only the 
agitators pronounce Latin in this manner, 
while the struggle for the reform of the 
pronunciation of Greek has not even begun. 

Long quantities, including ‘ hidden’ quan- 
tities, are marked throughout the grammar, 
alike in the paradigms and the examples 
(short quantities being left unmarked). The 
system will inevitably prevail, but we pro- 
phesy that it will go much farther. A 
minutely correct pronunciation 15 indis- 
pensable, and yet the learning of it is almost 
wholly without educational value. The 
proper way to learn it, then, is by hearing it 
always from one’s instructor (alas! what 
sins like militia, desiderio, défendunt, defendé- 
batur, are daily committed by this privileged 
and irresponsible class, to say nothing of 
such minor peccadilloes as mitto, céssi, and 
the like), and by being kept in the narrow 
road by every page of Latin that one reads, 
until right habits are unconsciously estab- 
lished. 'This means that all the Latin books 
used by a student in preparation for the 
universities should have every long vowel 
marked in the text; and it is probable that 
in America, at least, a set of editions so 
marked would have one great hold upon 
popular favour. 

We have said enough to indicate the 
importance of Professor Greenough’s gram- 
mar, highly exacting though our admiration of 
it be. No worker in Latin grammar, and no 
teacher of Latin grammar, can dispense with 
the book in this new edition. Every reader 
will get both stimulation and light from it. 
And yet, with all the many and great gains 
that have been made in this revision, we 
wait with no less interest for the next. 


W.G. Hate. 
Cornell University. 





BRUGMANN’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Kurzgefasste 
Darstellung der Geschichte des Altindischen, 
Altiranischen (Avestischen u. Altpersischen), 
Altarmenischen, Altgriechischen, Lateini- 
schen, Umbrisch-Samnitischen, Altirischen, 
Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, Litawischen, u. 
Altkirchenslavischen. Von Karu Bruc- 
MANN, Ord. Professor der Indogerm. Sprach- 
wissenschaft in Leipzig. Zweiter Band. 
Wortbildungslehre (Stammbildungs- und 


VOL, di. 
Flexionslehre. Erste Hiilfte: Vorbe- 
merkungen. Nominalcomposita. Redu- 


plicierte Nominalbildungen. Nomina mit 
stammbildenden Suftixen. Wurzelnomina). 
Strassburg (Triibner) 1889, pp. xiv. 462. 
12 mk. 


Tus is the first instalment of the second 
part of Dr. Brugmann’s great work. (See 
the Classical Review, April 1887.) It deals 
with a part of comparative grammar in which 
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modern discovery has made very little altera- 
tion,—the formation of noun-stems and noun- 
compounds. Except the ‘new vowels,’ there 
is very little here that might not have been 
in Schleicher, if Schleicher had treated this 
part of the matter on the same scale. Of 
course, this is only a momentary lull in the 
storm of controversy. When the inflexions 
come, the air will be thick with missiles 
again. Even now, there are here and there 
foreshadowings of dangerous things. On the 
stems ending in ὁ and w for instance (pp. 
261-319, 455-6), a remarkable theory is 
stated (see especially pp. 313-4). So far, we 
had believed in three classes of 7-stems (and 
the three corresponding classes of w-stems) : 
(1) stems with οὐ before vowels and 7 before 
consonants ; bhatis, bhatei-os,! bhati-su, bhati-m 
or bhatei-m according to vowel or consonant 
following ; (2) 7stems, with 7/- before vowels 
and 7 before consonants ; pi/i-s, plli-ios, plli-m 
or plli-im as before ; (5) stems with 7 (per- 
haps) in the nom. and ace. sing., but ζἄ in 
the remaining cases, sntz, sniim, δγη, 5, sntiar. 
And we had identified the Greek -declension 
as made up by contamination between (1) 
and (2), -eos, -εἴ, &e. belonging to (1), and 
tos, -t, &e. to (2); while all the Greek nouns 
with -ἅ nominative belonged to (3). Dr. 
Brugmann denies the existence of (2), except 
in a few monosyllabic stems (‘root-stems ἢ) 
like «ts and ἧς, and derives all the -vos and 
τῷ forms in Greek from these monosyllabic 
stems ; and for (3) he substitutes stems with 
gradation varying between 7 and ἐδ or iié 
(exactly like si@m, stmus), and explains their 
a character in Greek from the analogy of 
their accusatives with the -av form of me 
(Gk. -ζᾶν, -σᾶν, -Cas, -σᾶς, from I.-E. -dim, -tim, 
-dims, -tims). Of course the great support of 
this theory is the Latin ‘fifth declension’ ; 
faciem is faci unchanged (supposing the ὁ 
to be short ; if it is long, it has been length- 
ened from the analogy of the ¢é-cases) ; 
Jaciébus is unchanged ; the old genitive is 
*faciés, I.-E. -iiés, with elided 0.2 Then the 
nominative becomes /aciés instead of *faci, 
from all these analogies. In -érwm and -2i 
the analogy of the astems has worked, as 
in Greek. This is an attractive theory ; 
perhaps it is best to leave it undiscussed till 
Dr. Brugmann’s next volume gives the full 
grounds for it. In the case of the w-stems 
there is no appearance parallel to the sup- 
posed 7é-stems ; but the Greek forms in -vos 


* Dr. Brugmann says bhatois; that is another 
controversial point, which does not concern the 
present volume. 

* Apparently Dr. Brugmann disbelieves in any 0, 
as in note (1), 
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&c. are explained in the same way as those 
in -tos ke. ; they originally belonged only to 
monosyllabic a-stems, ts, ἐνχθῦς, ὀ-φρῦς (the 
two latter with prosthetic vowels in Greek, 
which made them apparently disyllabic, and 
so suggested the -vos forms for ἀχλὺς, ὀϊζὺς, 
&e.). 

It is hazardous beyond measure to make 
any suggestion on a question of accent, but, 
with all diffidence, I should like to suggest 
that the rules which Dr. Brugmann gives on 
pp. 34-86, 104, and some other places, and 
which are generally accepted as Indo- 
European rules, are really generalized from 
Greek and Sanskrit alone. £.g. the ‘agent’ 
is said to be oxytone but the ‘action’ par- 
oxytone, when they are o-stems, topos but 
φόρος, whereas the ‘action’ is oxytone if it 
is an a-stem, dopa. Also, consider the com- 
plicated rules about compounds, mutata al- 
ways accented on the first number (μητρόκ- 
tovos, ‘mother-slain’), immutata also on the 
first, when the second is not an ‘agent’ 
(ἀπόθετος, ἄ-φθιτος), but on the second when 
the second is an agent (μητοκτόνος, ‘ mother- 
slaying’). In the first of these cases, τορὸς- 
φόρος φορά, there is some slight evidence to 
be got outside Greek and Sanskrit from the 
Teutonic languages under Verner’s Law, but 
the number of ‘ Vernerized’ Teutonic -o-stems 
which definitely mean ‘agent’ or ‘actor’ is 
too small to support any generalization ; in 
the case of the compounds, only Greek and 
the Asiatic languages have developed the 
practice of compounding to any large extent, 
except in proper names; and in these there 
is no room for any systematic distinction 
of mutata and immutata. Under these 
circumstances, is it not safer to regard 
both the ‘agent and action’ rules and 
the ‘compound’ rules as special develop- 
ments common to an ‘oriental’ sub-group 
containing Greek and the Indo-Persian lan- 
guages only? If I may be allowed for a 
moment to indulge in the fascinating recrea- 
tion of ‘sub-grouping,’ I would point out the 
large number of phaenomena which are pecu- 
liar to the ‘Graeco-Aryan’ languages. Besides 
these accent-rules and the practice of com- 
pounding, there is the augment (what proof 
have we that the Western languages ever 
had it?), the numeral for 1000 (I would lay 
great weight on this), the reduction of the 
vowel-nasals to w under certain conditions, 
the intrusion of » into the comparative-suftix, 
the far greater general agreement of the 
verb-systems than any to be found between 
any other two groups. If I am right, we 
must go behind the Greek and Sanskrit 
accentuation to find the Indo-European 
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accentuation of o- and a-stems. For one 
class of these, the mo- and ma-stems, Dr. 
Brugmann already recognizes the principle 
which Osthoff discovered (see Morphologische 
Untersuchungen, iv. 127ff.); Dr. Brugmann’s 
words are (p. 160): ‘Seeing that low and 
high grades’ (i.e. of root-vowel) ‘ plentifully 
appear in the same word, e.g. Gr. λιμὸς, 
λοιμὸς 3 Skt. dhii-mds, O.H.G. tou-m; Gr. 
χῦμός, Skt. ho-mds ; Skt. idh-mds, Av. aes-ma, 
original gradation within the same paradigm 
may be inferred.’ But gradation of root- 
vowels implies gradation of accents, originally 
if not in fully-developed Indo-European ; and 
Osthoff has proved, not only for the mo-ma- 
stems, but for all disyllabic stems in ὁ and a, 
that the same formation constantly shows 
both low and high root-vowel, both oxytone 
and paroxytone accent (as proved by Verner’s 
law, apart from the Greek and Sanskrit 
accent), without distinction of meaning. If 
the ‘agent and action’ rule had not stood in 
the way, surely Dr. Brugmann would have 
joined in Osthoft’s suggested conclusion (it 
is quite true that Osthoff does not state it 
totidem verbis except for the mo-ma-stems) 
that the last L-E. form of declension was 


nom. léigos, but gen. ligé-sio or ligeos, 


ace. léigom loc. ligé-t, and so on. How 
words of more than two syllables were 
treated I cannot conjecture; but in any 
case I cannot think that the Wackernagel- 
Wheelerian principles are valid outside Greek 
and the Asiatic languages. 

One or two interesting points may be 
noticed. ‘The Greek -as stems (κρέας, ὅσ.) 
are identified with the Skt. -¢s stems (p. 398), 
as L-E. es-stems, which possibly may ulti- 
mately be es-stems with a weaker grade of 
the suffix. De Saussure is followed (p. 344) 
in identifying ᾿Αγαμέμνων and θρασυμέμνων 
as -pev-pov- ‘spirited.’ ποδαπὸς and longin- 
quus are explained as compounds, with the 
same second number as the Skt. stems 
aid-atich- ‘directed upwards’ and ny-aich- 
‘directed downwards’ (p. 461). vikdw is the 
source, not a derivative, of νίκη, and means 
‘I make low,’ from an I.-E. adjective stem 
ni-go-, Skt. ni-cha- ‘low,’ derived from the 
preposition-adverb 7, n% (p. 241). (But it 
seems strange to separate νίκη from νεῖκος). 
The Greek adverbs in € are nominatives of 
adjectives in -xos, which have changed their 
inflexion and become consonant - stems, 
* wovvakos, ἔπερικος, *ddat-Kos, Xe. (p. 241). 


T. C. Snow. 
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De Communi Asiae Provinciae. Thesim pro- 
ponebat PauLus Monceavx. Paris. Thorin. 
1886. f. 3.50. 


Tus work deals with a subject both interest- 
ing and important, which is closely connected 
with many problems of political and religious 
history, and which has never yet been treated 
in a systematic way. By an intelligent 
arrangement of the facts and a logical esti- 
mate of their value, M. Monceaux reaches 
several important conclusions, and makes a 
decided advance in our knowledge: but his 
work contains several errors in details, 
and the new views which he advocates in 
regard to the meetings and officials of the 
Koinon, though approximating to the truth, 
seem tome to missit, while the whole third part, 
so far as it is novel, is, [ think, mistaken. In 
all that relates to the difficult question of the 
High Priests and the Asiarchs, M. Monceaux 
traverses the same ground which the Bishop 
of Durham at the very same time was dis- 
cussing in his Jgnatius and Polycarp. 1 
have not access to the latter work while 


writing, but, so far as I recollect, its conclu- 
sions are founded on a fuller examination of 
the authorities, and seem to me to be in all 
respects correct. It must of course be re- 
membered that M. Monceaux’s work is the 
thesis of a young student finishing his course 
of training, and required of him by the rules 
of the university: looked at in this character 
it deserves unstinted praise as a most credit- 
able and scholarly production. The investi- 
gation is conducted with admirable honesty 
and clearness, and a perusal of the work fills 
us with bitter regret that such a method of 
testing students is not more practised in 
England. We should be glad to see some 
such thesis required from all ‘ First Class’ men. 
But the most real praise to give to M. Mon- 
ceaux’s work is to subject it to a rigorous 
examination: and in a subject which is so 
remote from the studies of most, it may not 
be impertinent that one who has been forced 
to study the antiquities of Roman Asia 
should offer some criticism on a work that 
deals with them. 

The union of the whole province of Asia 
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in the worship of Rome and Augustus was 
founded by Augustus, to supply for the 
Roman province that religious bond which, 
according to ancient feeling, must exist in 
order to hold together any association or 
political body. The earliest recorded act of 
the Kowmon was the foundation in 19 8.6. at 
Pergamum of a temple to Rome and Augus- 
tas: coims struck in this year exist with the 
legend Com. Asiae. M. Monceaux in one 
point misstates the facts about these coins: 
as they fall under a heading in Cohen’s list, 
Méd. d Or et d Argent, he says that they exist 
in both gold and silver. Cohen and Eckhel 
mention only examples in silver. 

The discussion of the titles νεωκόρος, dis 
νεωκόρος, ete. is very good. The neocorate-— 
which was granted by formal decree of the 
Roman senate to certain cities of Asia—re- 
lated to local cults of emperors or imperial 
families, and had no connection with the 
worship of Rome and Augustus which was 
maintained by the entire province as united 
in the Κοινὸν ᾿Ασίας. A single neocorate 
implied a single temple to an emperor or an 
imperial family, such as the Julii or Flavii; 
a second and third neocorate implied two or 
three temples to different emperors or im- 
perial families. This point is a discovery of 
M. Monceaux’s, and he has advanced reasons 
for it which make it at least highly probable. 
One further argument which he has not 
observed raises his theory almost to certainty. 
In the proconsulship of T. Aurelius Fulvius 
- Antoninus, placed by Waddington a.p. 135, 
_ there is still only one temple in Ephesus of 

the Koinon (C. 7. G. 2965), aud the second 
temple of the Aoinon in Ephesus was prob- 
ably not older than Antoninus Pius: where- 
as the second neocorate with a second 
Ephesian temple was granted under Hadrian. 

On p. 22 M. Monceaux quotes Eckhel as 
his authority for the statement that both 
second and third neocorates were granted to 
Smyrna and to Sardis under Severus. The 
statement is true about Sardis, but Eckhel 
expressly says that the second neocorate of 
Smyrna is mentioned on a coin of Commo- 
dus ; and he adds that an inscription records 
the second neocorate to have been granted to 
Smyrna under Hadrian. M. Monceaux on 
his preceding page quotes this very inscrip- 
tion: he gives it only on the authority of 
Eckhel, apparently unaware that it is in 
C. I. G. no 3148. 

The games held by the Xoinon, called 
Kowa ᾿Ασίας, and celebrated in turn in dif- 
ferent seats of the joint cultus, were pentae- 
teric, It is remarkable that three different 
scholars independently arrived at the same 
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conclusion, and published it in the same year 
(1885): M. Monceaux, the Bishop of Durham 
in his Lgnatius and Polycarp, and myself in 
a note in the Papers of American School, I. 
109. Previous writers, Marquardt, Momm- 
sen (die Provinzen des Reichs), etc., all accept 
the games as annual, 

The Asiarch who presided at the games 
also bore the title of ᾿Αρχιερεὺς ᾿Ασίας. This 
once disputed point is now probably univer- 
sally accepted. It implies a rather looser use 
of terms than would be probable in Greece 
proper, but such a loose use is characteristic 
of the Greek of Asia. 

The distinction between the titles— 

(1) ἀρχιερεὺς ᾿Ασίας in the fullest sense, i.e. 
᾿Ασιάρχης, Which denotes the supreme func- 
tionary of the Koinon ; 

(2) ἀρχιερεὺς ᾿Ασίας ναῶν τῶν ἐν ἸΤεργάμῳ, 
Σμύρνῃ; etc., which denotes the officials who 
directed the cultus in Pergamum, Smyrna, 
ete. ; and 

(3) ἀρχιερεύς in some local cultus, who was 
unconnected with the Koinon— 
is clearly drawn, and is of course known to 
all accurate writers. I feel however unable 
to agree with the opinion that the ’Apyepeds 
᾿Ασίας was an annual officer, and that only 
every fourth ᾿Αρχιερεύς was also an ᾿Ασιάρχης. 
The writer correctly observes that the ’Apyve- 
pes ᾿Ασίας is not fully equivalent to ᾿Ασιάρ- 
χης, but is of wider application ; but I think 
he is wrong in his view that the difference 
lay in the fact that three out of four ’Apyte- 
pets were not ᾿Ασιάρχαι, and that only the 
᾿Αρχιερεὺς who celebrated the pentaeteric 
games was also ’Aoidpyns. The difference 
seems to me to lie in the use of ᾿Αρχιερεὺς 
᾿Ασίας as a title of courtesy, in abbreviation 
for the full ᾿Αρχιερεὺς ᾿Ασίας ναῶν τῶν ἐν κιτιλ. 
Strictly only the ᾿Ασιάρχης, an official for four 
years, was also ᾿Αρχιερεὺς ᾿Ασίας, but loosely 
and through courtesy the latter title was 
applied even to the subordinate Archiereis of 
Smyrna, ete., and at last this loose style was 
carried so far that we hear of an Asiarcha 
templorum splendidissimae civitatis E'phesinae 
(C. 7 £. II. 296-7). I expressed this 
opinion in the Academy, Aug. 11, 1883. An 
inscription, which M. Monceaux has mis- 
understood, seems to show that the Ephesian 
High Priest was a pentaeteric official : it con- 
tains the phrase Tif. Ἴουλ. Ῥηγείνου ᾿Α σιάρ- 
χου β' ναῶν τῶν ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ τῆς φιζ΄ πεντα- 
ετηρίδος.1 This shows that Rhegeinos was 


1 By a misprint M. Monceaux, p. 57, reads git’. 
I may add that the reading Φ can surely not be 
correct ; the 517th pentaeteris means a lapse of 2065 
years: should we not read pi¢’? is sometimes 
mistaken for p, yet φιζί occurs twice (Wood, vi, 
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Ephesian Asiarch (obviously equivalent to 
ἀρχ. ᾿Ασίας ναῶν τῶν ἐν ’Edéow) for a pentae- 
teris. Yet M. Monceaux, on the authority 
of this inscription, gives Rhegeinos as Asiarch 
proper. The analogy of a pentaeteric Ephe- 
sian Asiarch may safely be extended to the 
Asiarch proper. The date of Rhegeinos is 
unknown. 

It is greatly to be regretted that M. Mon- 
ceaux did not, while so industriously collect- 
ing the material, compile a list of ᾿Αρχιερεῖς 
᾿Ασίας as well as a list of ᾿Ασιάρχαι. This 
would have added much to the value of his 
work, and he would confer a further benefit 
on students by publishing such a list.1 

Asia Provincia was divided by Sulla into 
144 regiones or civitates: sometimes several 
popult were united in one regio (p. 28). ‘This 
is a most happy generalisation. It involves 
an alteration of the text of Cassiodorus from 
XLIV. to CXLIV. (Mommsen, die Chronik 
des Cass. Sen. 6227), but some such change 
seems absolutely necessary. J may add that 
these regiones can be traced even as late as 
the sixth century, by which time they had 
certainly been considerably increased in 
number. 

On p. 63 he says that per longum tempus 
apud Ephesios solos videntur celebrate esse 
communes provinciae ludi, and hence we hear 
of ‘Asiarchs of Ephesus,’ but never of 
Asiarchs of any other city. Yet on p. 74 
he declares inconsistently but correctly that 
at first the games were held only in a very 
small number of cities, and Pergamum is 
known to have been among this small 
number from an inscription which he calls 
antiquus ille titulus. 

We find on p. 94 an extraordinary error : 
a coin of Tarsus is quoted with the legend 
Κοινὸς (ἀγὼν) τῶν τριῶν ἐπαρχιῶν, and the 
three ἐπαρχίαι are explained in the words of 
Eckhel as Jsauria Ciliciae, Caria Asiae, 
Lycaonia Cappadociae. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with the recent investigations into 
either the coinage or the epigraphy or the 
organisation of the Anatolian provinces of 
Rome knows that the three Lparchiae which 
are so frequently mentioned are Cilia, 
Tsauria and Lycaonia, united in the later 
empire under one governor. To speak of 
‘Lycaonia Cappadociae’ is just as accurate 


8 and 18). If correct it must refer to a mythical 
foundation of Ephesus as era. 

1 A list was published I think by C. Babington in 
Num. Chron. many years ago; but it is now in- 
complete and not generally accessible. 

2 In such a reference M. Monceaux would confer a 
boon on all who do not possess the auszug by adding 
the further description Abhandl. Sdchs. Gesellsch. 
1861. 


as to use the phrase ‘ Northumberland of the 
Lothians.’ Such a mistake was pardonable 
in Eckel, but is not allowable now. 

The statement on p. 49 is too loosely ex- 
pressed, that the Asiarchate, an office which, 
as M. Monceaux points out, could be only 
held by a man of great wealth, was especi- 
ally bestowed on soldiers after honesta missio. 
The other qualifications enumerated—priest- 
hood of local cults, rank as Lques Romanus, 
etc.—enter into the question merely because 
they also imply rank and wealth, and there- 
fore Asiarchs were likely to have been taken 
from their number. It is altogether mis- 
leading to use the expression cursus honorum 
in reference to the Asiarchs. A cursus 
honorum implies a definite official routine, 
such as formed the course of training for 
Roman administrators and governors. There 
was nothing of the kind in the case of 
the Asiarchs. Again M. Monceaux has not 
succeeded in his attempt to prove that 
there was a connection between: (1) the 
neocorate, (2) the coining of cistophori, (3) 
the meeting of conventus, (4) the meeting of 
the Koinon of Asia, (5) the title of metropolis, 
beyond the general fact that such honours 
were naturally accorded only to cities which 
were eminent in wealth and importance. 
The comparative tables which he gives to 
prove the connexion are vitiated by several 
errors accepted on Marquardt’s authority. 

(1) He makes Philadelphia and Tralles 
seats of conventus in the first century. This 
is inaccurate, for Philadelphia was in the 
time of Pliny included in the conventus of 
Sardis, as is obvious from a glance at Pliny 
y. 29-31, combined with the map and lists 
of conventus given in my Cit. and Bish., part 
ΤΙ. (Jour. Hell. Stud. 1887, p. 469). Prob- 
ably it had become the seat of a conventus 
before the time of Aristides, but the change 
is not likely to have taken place till 
Hadrian’s time. Marquardt indeed is in- 
clined to reject the testimony of Pliny, but 
this involves giving up Pliny’s whole lists, 
which are our one authority. Pliny mentions 
towns south and east of Philadelphia in his 
list of the Sardian conventus, and the mere 
omission of the name Philadelphia out of 
that list would still leave the surrounding 
country in the conventus of Sardis. There 
are only two alternatives: to give up Pliny’s 
lists as utterly untrustworthy, though it was 
so easy for him to obtain true lists; or to 
accept the opinion which I have elsewhere 
tried to render probable—that the conventus 
were subdivided after the first century. 
Similar remarks apply to Tralles. 

(2) He makes Philomelium a mint for 
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crstophori. The error is Marquardt’s, who 
thought to correct an omission in Pinder’s 
list of cistophori by quoting an old paper of 
Borrell’s (WVum. Chron. viii. 32): Pinder 
however mentions the coin in question, and 
corrects Borrell’s false reading (I for 
[E]®E): see his paper «ber die Cistophoren, 
p- 560 in Berl. Abhandl. 1855.1 

(3) He accepts the customary error of the 
numismatic classification, and puts Nysa in 
Caria. I need not enter on the discussion of 
such a point, and since Head’s Historia 
Numorum has given Nysa under Lydia, it is 
to be hoped that the old fashion will pass 
out of use, 

He always gives Eumenia as a conventus. 
Marquardt gives it as uncertain ; Monceaux 
follows him, but omits generally his mark of 
interrogation. It is certainly quite impos- 
sible, but I need not enter into the reasons : 
any one who reads Pliny and looks at the 
lists I have given of the conventus will see 
them for himself. 

(4) Tralles, Synnada and Lampsacus are 
assumed without any evidence on grounds of 
general probability as places where the 
Kowov met: this assumption is used on p. 38, 
with marks of interrogation, to give some 
show of plausibility to the comparative table. 
Then on p. 41 the assumption is made the 
ground for a new inference, to the effect that 
they must have possessed High Priests of the 
cultus, inasmuch as they were meeting-places 
of the Koinon. 

For Tralles M. Monceaux might have 
appealed as an authority to Strabo, p. 649: 
but the passage merely proves that citizens 
of Tralles were frequently Asiarchs, which is 
natural in such a wealthy city. He does ap- 
peal to Lebas-Wadd., no 609: but this frag- 
mentary inscription merely records a list of 
victories gained in the [2]110} Olympiad 
(according to M. Waddington’s restoration) 
in various Greek and Asiatic games. The 
inscription has since been published more 
correctly by Prof. J. R. 8. Sterrett in Papers 
of the Amer. School of Athens, I. p. 106, where 
however we should read in line 1 [Κλ(αυδια- 
vos) Δά]μας, a person well known from other 
Trallian inscriptions, and at the end [τὴν ναΊ 
ὀλυμπιά δα], which gives the exact date 
133 a.p., as I have there shown (p. 103): 
the date is by Trallian Olympiads. 

At the same time it is most probable that 
such a wealthy city as Tralles, and so con- 


* I owe the reference to Mr. Head: M. Monceaux 
quotes Pinder’s article from the Abhandl. 1856 instead 
of 1855. Marquardt says ‘ Pinder hat diesen Cisto- 
phorus iibersehen,’ an example of the danger of 
correcting a specialist in his own subject. 
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veniently situated, was a meeting-place of 
the Koinon, and two inscriptions which have 
since come to light may be cited in confirma- 
tion. One has been published, after the copy 
of a Greek, by Prof. Sterrett,2 with a false 
restoration which loses all the meaning of 
the inscription. I copied it in 1884: [ἡ} Acta 
Kal ὃ δῆμος καὶ ot π[ερὶ A]ivucov τεχνῖται ἐτί 
μίησαν ᾿ΑἸπολλώνιον Δημητρίου AT... . τ]ὸν 
προαναγγελέντα τῆς συνόδου] APXIEPE////1. 
The last word stands alone in the middle of 
the last line: I do not understand it, unless 
ἀρχιερέαν Was the original reading ; this form 
of the accusative is not uncommon in later 
Greek, and especially in Asia Minor. The 
other inscription, published by Sterrett (/.c.) 
after the copy of the same Greek, is an 
honorary decree of οἱ ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ δῆμοι. 
These inscriptions do not absolutely prove 
that the meetings of tne Koinon which 
granted these honours were held at Tralles, 
but they strengthen an antecedent prob- 
ability, and if we could read in 3-4 an ethnic 
such as A[wpnyv]ov, the proof would be com- 
plete: if however a personal name such as 
A[ovyiv]ov ought to be inserted, the proof is 
by no means sufficiently strong. 

To justify the insertion of Synnada in the 
list, M. Monceaux quotes Aristides (Or. xxvi. 
p. 344, εἰς Φρυγίαν ἄνω). In these words I 
think that the reference in all probability is 
to Laodicea. If Apameia, one of the richest 
cities of Asia, certainly the richest city of 
Phrygia except perhaps Laodicea, was not a 
meeting-place of the Aoinon (though it was 
the seat of a conventus), there is not much 
probability that a small town (οὐ μεγάλη 
πόλις, Strabo, p. 577) like Synnada was so. 
The reason why Apameia was not a meeting- 
place was probably its remoteness: and the 
reason is stronger by fifty miles for Synnada. 
In regard to Lampsacus M. Monceaux quotes 
no authority. 

It appears then that the assumption of 
these three cities as meeting-places of the 
Koinon could be justified only on one of two 
grounds: either because they appear in the 
other columns, and probably therefore should 
appear in the first column also, which assumes 
the point sought to be proved ; or because 
they were rich and important cities, which, 
as I contend, is the only reason for any cor- 
respondence between the different columns 
of the comparative table. 

Where these conjectural names are re- 
moved from the comparative lists, any 


* Papers of Amer. School at Athens, ii. p. 333: 
also published with a different but equally false 
restoration in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, p. 455. 
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appearance of mutual connexion vanishes. 
The lists then prove: (1) that the honours 
in question were given to certain of the 
richest and most important cities without 
any apparent plan; (2) that even in the 
three centuries over which the tables extend 
a considerable variation occurred in the 
importance and comparative rank of the 
various cities ; (3) that the eastern cities of 
the province were, relatively to the western 
or coast cities, more important in the third 
century after than in the first century before 
Christ: this confirms many other indications 
of the steady growth in civilisation and pros- 
perity that took place in the central districts 
of Asia Minor under the Roman Empire. 

(5) Again he tries, in Part III. p. 1007, 
to establish a connexion between the title 
metropolis, given to various cities of Asia in 
the second and still more in the third 
century, and the division of the Roman 
Province into seven provinces which was 
completed at some disputed time before or 
after 300 a.p. His view is that the old 
ethnic division into Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, 
etc. survived as a powerful idea under the 
Empire and gradually puiled asunder the 
Roman Province into the separate nations, 
and he sees in the metropoleis the capitals of 
these various nations. He argues that be- 
fore Diocletian’s time the Province had fallen 


apart into its constituent ἔθνη. He has how- Ὁ 


ever not succeeded in proving more than the 
commonplace that the title metropolis was 
given to certain very important cities in 
different districts of the Province, while the 
facts seem to show that the districts had no 
strict connexion with the later provinces. 
We find two metropoleis in Hellespontus, 
Cyzicus and Lampsacus ; four in Asia (in the 
narrow later sense of the term Asia), Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna, Pergamum and Miletus (he says 
‘titulus brevi ereptus esse videtur’: but there 
is no proof that the statement is true); two 
in Lydia, Sardis and Thyatira (he says ‘Thya- 
tira cujus in locum Sept. Severus Sardes in 
Lydia subrogavit’ ; this statement also can- 
not be proved) ; in Phrygia Prima no metro- 
polis, in Caria none, in the Jnsulae none. In 
this criticism I do not of course dispute that 
the recollection of the old countries, Phrygia, 
Lydia, ete. remained throughout the empire. 
I only dispute the assertion that the emperors 
in granting the title metropolis paid any re- 
gard to the old nations and selected a metro- 
polis for each. 

He puts Synnada in the list of metropoleis 
in the third century: but on p. 100 he re- 
marks that it is uncertain when it received 
the title; and M. Perrot (Rev. Archéol. 1876, 
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I., p. 196) takes the probably correct view 
that Synnada received the title metropolis 
only after the redistribution of the provinces 
had been effected. Aphrodisias must have 
become metropolis of Caria at the same time. 

On p. 101 he says, with reference to a re- 
script of Antonius Pius, ‘distinguuntur in 
illo rescripto civitatum Asiae tria genera, scili- 
cet minores (tas ἐλάττους πόλεις) et conven- 
tuum capita et μητροπόλεις τῶν ἐθνῶν. This 
requires correction, The rescript distin- 
guishes only ai ἐλάττους, αἱ μείζους and αἱ 
μέγισται πόλεις : it is Modestinus who in his 
commentary suggests the explanation: μητρο- 
πόλεις τῶν ἐθνῶν, ἔχουσαι ἀγορὰς δικῶν and αἱ 
ἄλλαι. This brings down the date of the im- 
portant phrase μητροπόλεις τῶν ἐθνῶν a Whole 
century later, 

On p. 97 he quite misunderstands a. coin of 
Laodicea. In reality the type shows Lao- 
dicea standing between Caria and Phrygia, 
symbolising the position of the city on the 
borders of the two countries. It is variously 
assigned to Caria and to Phrygia. ὕ 

Part III. as a whole is not equal to the 
rest of the book. On p. 118 he says quite 
truly, but with no novelty, that many things 
in the constitution of the Christian Church 
must be referred to the second or third cen- 
tury: and he adds two examples which are, 
the first erroneous, and the second valueless. 
In the first place, he argues that twenty- 
five bishops who met at the Council of Lao- 
dicea in the fourth century (he omits to 
mention that this Council, which is men- 
tioned in an inscription, is the one placed 
doubtfully by Mansi in 4.p. 320) are bishops. 
of the twenty-five cities which used to meet 
in the conventus of Laddicea, 1.6. Cibyra 
(Plin. v. 29). This is impossible. (1) A meet- 
ing of bishops of a conventus would not obtain 
the importance of this Council. (2) The 
conventus had disappeared from existence 
long before this time. (3) I believe that 
xxv. in Pliny is a false reading, and xv. or 
XVil. is a more correct reading (Cities and 
Bishoprics, WU. p. 469). (4) Everything points 
to the conclusion that the twenty-five bishops 
came to Laodicea from the surrounding dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor, or at least from the 
whole of central and southern Phrygia. If 
they had come only from the Cibyratic con- 
ventus there would not have been any repre- 
sentative from the districts where the con- 
flict against Montanism raged most keenly. 
In the second place, the list which is given 
to prove a connexion between the hoiding of 
Councils of the Church and the meeting of 
of the Kotnon proves nothing whatsoever. 
Naturally Christian Councils, after Roman 
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Asia had been divided into seven provinces, 
each with its own metropolis, met in the 
metropolis of a province. Hence the fact 
that Ephesus, Sardis, Laodicea and Cyzicus 
appear in both columns proves nothing. 
Synnada and Lampsacus appear in the second 
column and conjecturally in the first, but I 
have just shown that they have no right to 
appear in the first. Hierapolis appears as 
the seat of a Council a.p. 175, but it was not 
a meeting-place of the Aotnon nor seat of a 
conventus nor a metropolis (until the time of 
Justinian), nor did it strike cistophori; it 
was simply an early important centre of the 
Church, and hence a Council assembled there 
in 175. There remain only Pergamum and 
Sardis, which appear in all columns of .all 
M. Monceaux’s lists—two cities of the first 
rank throughout the Roman Empire, con- 
tending with Smyrna for the title πρώτη 
᾿Ασίας: what can be more natural than that 
a Council should meet there, quite apart 
from its being a meeting-place of the Koinon ? 

That the Church organisation was modelled 
after the political organisation is practically 
certain: but the new arguments advanced 
by M. Monceaux and the development from 
the older to the later provincial system 
which they postulate seem to me to be 
founded entirely on the misconception I have 
combated, viz. that the Roman Province was 
broken up through the persistence of the old 


ἔθνη. Though I do not believe that this was 
the cause of the break up, yet I think he 
might have brought more arguments to prove 
the vitality of the old ἔθνη, e.g. from Philo- 
stratus, Vit. Soph. But the subject cannot 
here be touched. 

But after so much destructive criticism 
one word must be added in the opposite 
direction. I think that the development 
between the earlier and the later provincial 
system will be found to lie in another line, 
viz. in subdivision of the Roman conventus 
(Cit, and Bish. II. p. 470) ; though at present 
I know no proof of this view. It has how- 
ever in its favour the natural presumption 
that the changes in the constitution of a 
Roman province took place through a gradual 
modification of the Roman official division : 
whereas M. Monceaux’s theory means that the 
Roman division was swept away by the re- 
covering strength of the pre-Roman system. 

In conclusion I can only repeat that the 
work makes a real addition to our knowledge 
of the constitution of Roman Asia. The 
mistakes of detail show that the writer has 
not gained perfect mastery of the antiquities 
of Asia, and the progress of research will 
show whether his general views given in 
Part III. are right or (as I have argued) 
wrong: I have however shown at least that 


he has not proved them. 
W. M. Ramsay. 





A Companion to School Classics. By JAMES 
Gow, M.A., Litt.D. Second edition revised. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1889. 6s. 


THE rapidity with which Dr. Gow’s useful handbook 
has passed into a second edition has not prevented 
him from giving it a very thorough revision. There 
are no long or very material additions, but numerous 
corrections, often consisting of the more precise 
wording of a sentence too strongly or somewhat 
ambiguously expressed. In several instances para- 
graphs have been rewritten, always to their improve- 
ment. Except in the chapters on the Drama and 
Philosophy, it is hardly possible to find two con- 
secutive pages anywhere without traces of the reviser’s 
hand. In subsequent editions the book may with 
profit be expanded ; it can scarcely be more accurate 
or trustworthy. I can say so after comparing every 
page of this issue with those of the former edition. 


A. S. W. 


A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By 
B. C. Burr, M.A., formerly Fellow, and Fellow 
by courtesy, in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Boston. Ginn & Company. 1889. $1.25. 


Tus little manual of Greek philosophy is based 

largely upon the translations published by Mr. Bohn 

and others. It is strange that any one in the present 

day should compose under these conditions. t 
ΝΟ, XXIII. VOL. III. 


the evidence seems conclusive and Mr. Burt is 
perfectly honest in the matter. What other inference 
can be drawn for instance from the astonishing note 
prefixed to his sketch of Aristotle’s Polities—‘ The 
following outline follows the translation of the 
Politics made by J. E. C. Welldon, M. A. (1883)’ ? 
With these words before us we know pretty well what 
meaning to give to the remark at the beginning of 
his account of Plato, that the student must accept as 
authentic all or nearly all the dialogues ‘ that appear 
in the collection know as_ Professor Jowett’s 
translation.’ Of course it is not to be assumed that 
Mr. Burt has no acquaintance with the Greek of 
Plato and other writers, but he seems to have been 
content to help himself very extensively by the use 
of translations ; and, though a man may get a wide 
and fairly correct notion of Greek philosophy in this 
way, it hardly qualifies him to write a book on the 
subject. It is perhaps a slight indication of the 
author’s scholarship that he at least three times gives 
us the remarkable word ‘Mytelene.’ He has on the 
whole*made a good use of his English and German 
materials, though no translation, I think, can be 
responsible for the following statement about 
Aristotle—‘ He compares the manner in which the 
universal unconsciously grows out of the particular 
of sense to the way in which soldiers in battle are 
caused to fly by the perception of one, and then 
another, and so on, fleeing.’ But even the English 
books to which he refers seem to be imperfectly 
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known to him, for in a list of works given ‘ for the 
convenience of the student’ he includes ‘Grant’s 
Aristotle,’ and ‘Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle,’ 
apparently not knowing that they are only different 
editions of the same book, 

Mr. Burt’s chief guides are Hegel, Ueberweg, 
Zeller, and Schwegler, all of whom he appears to 
have used with care and judgment. There would 
not seem to be any marked originality about the 
method of the book or about his interpretation of 
Greek philosophers. He has walked very well in the 
footsteps of his guides, but, other things apart, the 
book is too largely a compilation to have much 
independent value. Perhaps the earlier part is the 
better, for when he comes to philosophers with whom 
we have a close acquaintance his account of them 
becomes too much an epitome. There is much 
information compressed into small compass by the 
art of the abstract-writer, and those who are 
preparing for certain examinations may find here 
what they want. The style is fairly clear and the 
facts are presented in an orderly and sensible way. 


H. RIcHArRpDs. 


Prof. Paul’s Principles of the History of 
Language, translated by Prof. Srrona. Sonnen- 
schein. 10s. 6d. 


As a translation, this book has been so exhaustively 
criticised in the Journal of Education of Oct. 1, 1888, 
that no further remarks are needed. Those who have 
attempted to read—and understand—the Principien 
in the original German, will feel grateful to Prof. 
Strong for his work. Especially noteworthy ‘is his 
substitution or insertion of English instances where 
Prof. Paul gives only German ones. 

The book itself is a difficult one to review fairly ; 
the matter is so good, the form so bad. Every page 
is irritating, even in the translation: we sigh for a 
French writer, who could have told us just as much 
in half the space and twice as intelligibly. What 
can the ordinary scholar, not being an Oedipus, make 
of such utterances as the following ? 

‘The effectual scrutiny of the conditions of his- 
torical growth, taken in conjunction with general 
logic, gives at the same time the basis for the doc- 
trine of method which has to be followed in the 
verification of each single fact.’ 

‘All purely psychical reciprocal operation comes 
to its fulfilment in the individual mind alone.’ 

‘The question naturally presents itself—What is 
the analysis of the motory and sound sensations 
respectively, and to what grade are the special factors 
in their analysis consciously perceived ?’ ’ 

‘Not unfrequently, in referring to what has pre- 
ceded, an inaccuracy arises owing to the displacement 
of a word by the idea of a word etymologically 
related with the word actually employed, where the 
speaker might equally well have employed either.’ 

This last example beats Aristotle’s καὶ ἐνίοτε 
προστιθέασιν ἀνθ᾽ ov λέγει πρὸς B ἐστιν (Poetics xxi. 
6). It is true that Prof. Paul is not always like 
this: the following are striking observations well 
expressed :— 

‘There are as many dialects spoken as there are 
individuals to speak them.’ 

‘Sounds are produced and taken cognisance of 
without any clear consciousness.’ 

‘A further source of deception lies in the habit of 
starting not from the spoken, but from the written 
word.’ 

‘Writing bears about the same relation to language 
as a rough sketch bears to a picture worked out with 
the utmost care in colour.’ 
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‘If we, generally speaking, create no new material 
of language, this is simply due to the fact that the 
need for doing so exists no longer.’ 

‘A considerable portion of the dialectic differences 
is taken no account of in writing.’ 

‘We are at present accustomed to regard the affir- 
mation as the only normal sentence : the sentence of 
demand is, however, as old, if not older.’ 

‘It is pure prejudice when any particular district 
is picked out in which it is alleged that the ‘‘ purest 
German ” is spoken.’ 

O si sic omnia! Such gems are few and fur 
between. 

The title of the book, as Prof. Paul himself hints 
in his Introduction, is misleading; perhaps even 
more so to the English reader than to the German. 
The subject is not the history of language, at least 
as we understand the term ‘history,’ but rather the 
philosophy of language, or the philosophy of the 
history of language. The tone throughout is that of 
the ἃ priori philosopher, not of the ἃ posteriori: the 
instances are brought in to support the rules (we 
might almost say, to make the rules intelligible), the 
rules do not follow from the instances. A further 
and doubtless more important defect is the extreme 
limitation of the range of instances. When Prof. 
Paul mentions language he meansthe Aryan languages, 
and not only the Aryan languages but the Teutonic 
group. He is himself indeed a specialist, a Teutonic 
scholar of the highest eminence, and naturally feels 
on safe ground when he draws his illustrations from 
German sources ; but for un-German readers this is a 
serious drawback. We may forgive him for ignoring 
the fact that the Aryan languages are but one out of 
about a hundred different groups of languages exis- 
tent in the world; but within the Aryan circle he 
might at least have taken more from the languages 
which every scholar knows, Latin and Greek. One 
of his most important chapters, IX, is on the process 
of creating words, which he, no doubt rightly, thinks 
is perpetually going on, especially in the case of 
words to express sounds or movements: he gives a 
whole page of instances, but all of them German, so 
that we cannot really tell whether the phenomenon 
may not after all be confined to the Teutonic 
languages. 

The main object of the book is (p. xxxvi, note) ‘ to 
trace the development of language from the effects 
which individuals produce on each other.’ ‘The 
ordinary etymologist takes what is no doubt the 
easiest course, and in the case of dead languages the 
only possible one, and begins with the word, not with 
the sounds which the word symbolises: the value of 
Prof. Paul’s book lies in the skill with which he 
points out the dangers of this method and insists on 
the priority of speech to writing. His theory of 
sound-change (chap. III.)—that a chance deviation 
from the normal pronunciation led by infinitesimal 
degrees toa notable difference in the sound, conve- 
nience having a slight but quite subordinate effect 
on the process—is not so convincing as most of his 
theories : it is too much like the Lucretian idea that 
the world was formed by atoms falling eternally 
downwards in straight lines till some of them were 
accidentally deflected. Is the doctrine of Chance a 
satisfactory resource ? 

A remark on p. 400 that ‘no doubt the first foun- 
dations of word-formation and inflexion came into 
being by the coalescence of elements originally inde- 
pendent’ gives us cause for alarm: are we really to 
have the ‘Agelutination-theory’ of Bopp and 
Schleicher revived with all its absurdities? My 
γένοιτο : yet even Brugmann believes in a ‘ Wurzel- 
periode.’ Prof. Paul indeed goes on to say that we 
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can never tell whether a form has arisen from ‘a 
syntactic word-group’ or merely follows the analogy 
of a form already existing: what need then to 
assume that the ‘ syntactic word-group’ ever existed, 
that the termination was ever a separate word at all ? 
Isolated instances in German, or in the outlying 
members of the Aryan family, Irish and Sanskrit 
(which from their position would be peculiarly ex- 
posed to un-Aryan influences), prove nothing: new 
words take the ending of some old word, but that 
old word itself may well have been a unit. That our 
ancestors ever ‘ talked in roots’ is an idea inconsistent 
with all we know of the actual history of the Aryan 
languages. E. R. WHARTON. 


Nervr’s well-known Formenlehre der latein- 
ischen Sprache is being published in a third edition 
by Dr. C. Wagener (Berlin, Calvary), in whose hands 
the book is undergoing a thorough revision, including 
a fresh verification of the greater part of the references. 
Dr. Wagener begins with the second volume (includ- 
ing the adjectives and verbs) and has completed pp. 
1-63. 


A work of similar scope is the Lexicon of Latin 
Word-Forms by Dr. K. E. Grorcxs, in which, 
however, the words are arranged not in grammatical 
but in alphabetical order. It is being published by 
Hahn of Leipzig in fasciculi, and is now nearly com- 
plete from A to H. Both books will probably be 
found indispensable as works of reference. 


Quaestiones Ammianeae Criticae. Scripsit Orro 
Gtnruer, Pu.D. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1888. Mk. 1.60. 


THIs pamphlet, the work of a man of sense and learn- 
ing, will be found useful to students of Ammianus. 


ἘΠῚ: 


Cram’s Universal Atlas, geographical, astro- 
nomical, historical. With statistics, diagrams, 
and a complete gazetteer of the United States. 
New York: George F, Cram, 1888. 
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THIs ambitious work claims attention here only 
because of the thirty-eight historical maps of the 
ancient world, on pages 202-222. These maps, the 
execution of which is exceedingly careless, are in the 
main copies of inferior originals from various 
eollections. Thev are of little value to the classical 
scholar, and at many points will mislead the general 
reader. Such things as Oystus (Dystus), Gleusis 
(Eleusis), Anschesinus, Pholecanro, Appolonia, 
Heracea, Lamsacus, etc., are more amusing than 
edifying. On the map of ‘Athens and its vicinity,’ 
due North of the acropolis there rises to an equal 
height a huge hill, the westward outlook of which is 
closed in by mount Lycabettus! The modern maps 
and the statistical letter-press of the atlas are 
meritorious and useful; it is unfortunate that the 
maps of Greece and Rome should be made practically 
worthless by gross blunders in proof-reading. 
J. H. WRIGHT. 





OLD LATIN PALIMPSEST OF THE AcTS AND APocA- 
LYPSE :—In the February number of the Classical 
Review (p. 12) I wrote that the continuous text of the 
Acts in the Paris palimpsest, as far as I knew, had not 
yetappeared. I ought not to have forgotten that the 
indefatigable M. Belsheim had included a somewhat 
rough and hasty reproduction of it in his Appendix 
epistolarum Paulinarum ex codice Sangermanensi 
Petropolitano (Christiania, 1887). Meanwhile a 
thoroughly trustworthy edition of the fragments of 
both Acts and Apocalypse has just been published in 
pamphlet form under the title Le palimpseste de 
Llewry by M. Samuel Berger, to whose kindness I owe 
an early copy. Ἐπ J. A. Hort. 


LATIN GREEK AND GRAECO-LATIN GLOSSARIES. 
(C.K. No. 22, p. 129).—The gloss abolit ἐπιθυμεῖ! had 
corrected avet, βούλεται, ἐπιθυμεῖ, Mr. David Cowan, 
writing to me from Lincoln’s Inn, suggests what 1 
have now no doubt is the true reading, adolet ἐπιθυμιᾷ, 

H. ΝΕΤΤΥΠΈΕΒΗΙΡ. 


ON THE REVIEW OF MR. ARCHER-HIND’S EDITION OF THE 7/I/AZUS. 


I sHoutp certainly not have felt called 
upon to notice a curious piece of eristic 
signed ‘J. Cook Wilson’ in the last number 
of this Review, had the writer been content 
with offering his own opinion, whatever it 
were, of my work. But he has also freely 
scattered accusations of dishonesty: and 
since in civilised society such imputations 
are not usually made with absolute reckless- 
ness, it is possible that some readers, who 
happen to be unacquainted both with my 
book and with Mr. Wilson’s controversial 
method, may be led to misapply their indig- 
nation. It may therefore be worth while, 
by exhibiting three or four typical specimens 
of Mr. Wilson’s style, to show what sort of 
material his farrago libelli is composed of : 
after which I have done with him. 

With such portion of Mr, Wilson’s remarks 
as consists of idle invective and unsupported 
assertion it is needless for me to deal—and 


in so saying I have washed my hands of 
much the greater part of his nine pages: 
nor do I intend to enter into any controversy 
with him—é&o ἀμφισβητεῖν μέν, ἐρίζειν δὲ μή. 
Leaving then the ἀξία or ἀπαξία of my com- 
mentary to the judgment of others, I shall 
confine myself to the following illustrations 
of our critic’s manner, when he adventures 
to be comparatively definite. 

(1) Mr. Wilson (who seems exasperated 
because I have used the original text, rather 
than a Latin translation, of a passage in 
Galen explanatory of 78 B. foll.) has these 
observations: ‘In one place, Plato’s theory 
of respiration, the editor gives the reader 
the impression that he has done a piece of 
original and meritorious research by using 
the Greek of a commentary (Galen’s) only 
known in “a defective Latin translation” 
when Martin wrote..... All that he 
rightly gets out of it, and even the illustra- 
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tive woodcut (a little altered),! is already 
given in the note and translation of the 
edition used (Daremberg’s), to which no 
acknowledgment is made.’ 

Now my note runs thus: ‘An important 
light is thrown upon it by a fragment of 
Galen’s treatise on the Timaeus, which deals 
with this passage. This fragment was found 
by M. Daremberg in the Paris library and 
published by him in 1848. On Galen’s 
commentary the ensuing explanation is 
based.’ 

Thus, it seems, I claim originality by 
avowing my interpretation to be derived 
from a document which has been public 
property for forty years ; while I endeavour 
to conceal my obligation by naming the man 
who brought that document to light. 

(2) ‘In the note on Mercury and Venus,’ 
says Mr, Wilson, ‘ he maintains with a great 
air of originality a view which Proclus men- 
tions in more than one form in more than 
one passage: one passage being his com- 
mentary on this very place . . . . Ina note 
of Martin’s, which he has evidently used, 
special attention is drawn to this view as 
one given in Proclus The bit of 
modern astronomy (illustrated by a wood- 
cut) which the editor quite needlessly adds, 
illustrates once more the dangers of unfami- 
har ground.’ 

Hereupon it is only to. be remarked, first 
that it is this qwite needless ‘bit of modern 
astronomy’ which alone contains my view 
of the passage ; secondly that this view is to 
be found neither in Martin’s note nor in that 
of Proclus. Furthermore it might be in- 
teresting to learn wherein consists an ‘ attack 
upon Martin,’ which our critic attributes to 
me. I refer to Martin three times in this 
connexion, and each time with approval. 

(3) A perhaps yet more instructive ex- 
ample of Mr. Wilson’s style is this. ‘Some- 
times,’ he says, ‘he is betrayed by an 
apparently unimportant remark. For in- 
stance in the note on 70 C the editor tells 
us &.... The editor had probably read a 
remark in a part of Littré which Martin 
cites, that certain “‘ Hippocratean ” treatises, 
including a fragment (not the whole) of the 
De Oss. Nat. were later than Aristotle, and 
thought it safe to speak of the authorship 
and date of the “work” as he does. Now 
the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said to have an 


1 My woodcut, as it happens, was not taken from 
Daremberg : but there could hardly be much difference 
between two diagrams illustrative of this passage. 
Woodcuts, by the way, seem to have an‘alarming effect 
upon Mr. Wilson : he always charges, head down and 
eyes shut, whenever he meets one. 
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author or a date. It is established that it 
consists of five extracts from different books, 
some at least by different authors, on the 
subject of the veins (not the bones) collected 
by some unknown hand. Two of them are 
quoted by Aristotle himself, who gives their 
authors.’ 

Iam sorry to make so long a quotation, 
but less would hardly serve. The passage I 
have omitted from the above is simply the 
citation from my note. In this the reader 
will doubtless expect to find, first, that the 
de ossium natura is assigned to some definite 
author of a definite period subsequent to 
Aristotle ; secondly (thanks to the adroit 
parenthetical innuendo) that it is said to be 
concerned with the bones. What he actually 
will find is this: ‘It [Plato’s theory of fluid 
passing through the lungs] is denied by the 
writer of book IV. of the Hippokratean 
treatise de morbis, vol. 11. pp. 373, 374, 
Kiihn: but affirmed by the author of de 
ossium natura, ἃ work of uncertain date, 
vol. I. p. 515, Kithn.’ And thisisall. Now, 
assuming the correctness of all Mr. Wilson 
says, are we expected, in a passing mention 
of a treatise (or compilation) of the most 
uncertain character, to interpolate an irrele- 
vant disquisition upon its structure and 
origin? And are we forbidden to describe 
the Nicomachean Ethics, for example, as a 
‘work ’? 

(4) Mr. Wilson discourses for three-fourths 
of a column upon my ‘unfairness’ to Stall- 
baum, in reference to the note on 66A ; the 
gist of his indictment being that Stallbaum 
is accused by me of misunderstanding the 
construction, whereas he takes it as I do; 
and that I put forward as my own an alter- 
ation (ἐχόντων for ἔχοντα) which is Stallbaum’s. 
Now this time one single grain of truth may 
be sifted out of all this. Stallbaum’s com- 
ment upon ὅσα ἀέρος is not very clear ; and 
1 was mistaken, I now think, as to the 
manner in which the words are intended to 
be taken in the earlier part of his note. So, 
had My. Wilson known how to let well 
alone, he might have scored a point against 
me, such as it is. But our critic, who in 
some other respects does not resemble 
Socrates, unfortunately does not enjoy a 
δαιμόνιον σημεῖον to ‘check him always, what- 
ever he is doing.’ For he goes on, ‘it seems 
incredible, but it is true, that the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s,’ ὁ.6. ἐχόντων. 

Now what are the facts? First it will be 
seen by any one who reads Stallbaum’s note 
to the end that he sets aside the interpreta- 
tion of ὅσα ἀέρος which I adopt, although I 
was wrong in believing that he never saw 
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it. Secondly the emendation ἐχόντων is even 
less his than it is mine, though I am not 
aware that he has been charged with piracy 
for not disclaiming it. (I need hardly say 
that I have made not the slightest claim 
to the authorship of a correction so obvious 
that it must have occurred to every one 
who has tried to construe the sentence.) 
Stallbaum says indeed ‘legendum fortasse 
videbitur ἐχόντων, which, for Mr. Wilson’s 
benefit, I will translate: ‘perhaps it will be 
thought that ἐχόντων ought to be read.’ But 
that Stallbaum does not think so is evident 
from the whole tenor of his note, and from 
the fact that in his final reconstruction of 
the passage (to which the criticism in my 
note refers) he retains ἔχοντα. The emenda- 
tion in fact is Stallbaum’s neither by adop- 
tion nor by origination, for it is quoted in 
Bekker’s note. So far then from ἐχόντων 
being ‘a proposed alteration of Stallbaum’s,’ 
it is a suggestion, apparently of Lindau’s, 
which Stallbaum mentions only to set aside. 
If a correction for which Stallbaum is not 
responsible and which he deliberately rejects 
is Stallbaum’s, then, I fear, all Mr. Wilson’s 
statements which I quote may, on the same 
showing, be termed mine. ἀλλ᾽ εὐφημεῖν χρή. 
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It were easy to go on almost ad libitum 
culling flowers from Mr. Wilson’s Χαρίτων 
κᾶπος, were it worth while. However, I will 
point to only one more passage, which con- 
tains so extraordinary a mare’s nest that it 
were almost a pity to leave it out. 

In 22D I retain in my text the vulgate 
λυόμενος, Which in the note (following a sug- 
gestion of Porphyry’s quoted by Proclus) I 
support, contending that although it cannot 
bear the sense of ‘delivering,’ which is given 
to it by some, it is admissible and appropriate 
in the sense of ‘being released.’ And 
having thus, in my judgment, sufficiently 
defended the reading, I end with these 
words : ‘I hold it then undesirable to admit 
ῥυόμενος, Which is the reading of some in- 
ferior MSS.’ There is not a word more. 
Hereupon Mr. Wilson is inspired with the 
following happy thought: ‘In 22D the note 
shows that ῥυόμενος ‘delivering’ is taken for 
something like ‘flowing’ or ‘ overflowing,’ 
a mistake evidently from the German trans- 
lation used by the editor’ ! 

I think I need hardly follow Mr. J. Cook 
Wilson any further. 

R. D. Arcuer-H1np. 





A REPLY TO THE PRECEDING. 


Iv is not surprising that the editor whose 
book I reviewed in the March number of the 
Classical Review should have hardly thought 
me worth notice. It is a familiar common- 
place with those who are in his position. 
But if he should nevertheless notice me at 
all, he might be expected, if he felt he had 
any real case, not to omit nearly all the 
main issues. As it is, even if he were in 
the right instead of being, as I believe, in 
the wrong in the issues he has chosen, it is 
the points on which he offers no defence 
that are significant. He has not traversed 
the statement as to how he arrived at his 
text and apparatus criticus: nor the main 
criticism upon the scholarship expressed in 
this Review ; nor those upon his interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy, in which he cannot 
say that very definite arguments have not 
been given him to attack ; nor what is said 
of the value of his interpretation of other 
subjects in the dialogue, or of his knowledge 
of Aristotle and treatment of him. In a 
word, all that concerns the scientific value 
of the edition considered in itself, apart 


from its dependence on other books, is prac- 
tically neglected. And yet, supposing that 
the criticisms here were right only in the 
main, the book could hardly pass muster 
from the scientific point of view. Few are 
likely to be misled by the editor’s attempt 
to divert attention from these matters. But 
besides, though he has tried to defend him- 
self from one charge of unfair attack on 
Stallbaum, he has not traversed the state- 
ments made as to his use of the notes of 
Martin and Stallbaum. He attempts how- 
ever in his remarks on the narrow topics he 
has chosen to discredit my whole review. 
Tt seems therefore best to publish a pamphlet, 
which will give an opportunity for the defi- 
niteness seemingly desired and not obtain- 
able in a review. In this I will give full 
consideration to every point on which the 
editor is so confident; and I release him 
from any obligation to keep his promise not to 
answer me. Meanwhile I take this oppor- 
tunity of deprecating the editor’s attempt to 
make a merely personal matter of what I con- 
ceive a public duty. Though I reserve for the 
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pamphlet the necessarily detailed discussion 
of each of the heads in the editor’s answer, 
their nature is such that I cannot let them 
remain entirely unchallenged till then. In 
the attempt to construct a primd facie 
case in his own favour, he gives a misrepre- 
sentation of the facts and my arguments 
the gravity of which will appear hereafter. 
In No. (3) of his heads, on the other hand, 
he is arguing directly to his own confusion. 
Apparently from his remark ‘In this the 
reader, etc.’ (which is an entire mistake), 
and from his reference to the Vicomachean 
Ethics, he has not even yet realised the 
nature of his error and my argument from 
it. It is as if a foreigner were to say that 
the immortality of the soul (Wordsworth’s 
ode) ‘is affirmed by the author of the Golden 
Treasury of Lyric Verse, a work of uncertain 
date.’ It is one of a number of proofs 
indicated in the review, and to be detailed 
in my pamphlet, of the nature of the editor’s 
learning. 

I conclude by giving the reader a test of 
the value of the statements which the editor 
makes in his answer, in a matter which will 
take little space. In No. (2) he says ‘ further- 
more it might be interesting to learn wherein 
consists an attack upon Martin which our 
critic attributes to me. I refer to Martin 
three times in this connexion, and each time 
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with approval.’ My point was not that the 
editor attacked Martin but that his attack 
was unsuccessful. The editor in reply con- 
tends that he did not attack Martin at 
all. Now these are the facts. In 38 D 
τὴν ἐναντίαν εἰληχότας αὐτῷ δύναμιν, said 
of Mercury, Venus and the Sun, is in- 
terpreted by Martin to mean that Mer- 
cury and Venus revolve in a direction op- 
posite to that of the sun, though he admits, 
as the editor himself says, that there are 
difficulties. The editor attacks this theory 
and interprets quite differently. Martin’s 
words are ‘Platon a voulu dire bien posi- 
tivement que ces deux planétes suivent une 
direction opposée a celle ἀπ soleil.’ The 
editor says ‘If the contrary motion’ [2.e. 
the kind meant by Martin] ‘of the two 
planets is insisted on, the result follows 
that we have here the one theory in the 
whole dialogue which is manifestly and 
flagrantly inadequate. Plato's physical 
theories, however far they may differ 
from the conclusions of modern science, 
usually offer a fair and reasonable explan- 
ation of such facts as were known to him: 
they are sometimes singularly felicitous, and 
never absurd. I cannot then believe that 
he has here presented us with a hypothesis 
so obviously futile.’ 
J. Cook WILSson. 


OBITUARY. 


THOMAS MAGUIRE, LL.D., D.Lir., 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Died 26 Feb, 1889. 


DeatH has made another gap in the ranks 
of Irish scholars. Little more than a month 
after Dr. Davies, his friend and predecessor 
in the Chair of Latin, Queen’s College, 
Galway, Thomas Maguire passed behind the 
veil. 

He was born in Dublin on 24 Jan. 1831, 
and even from his boyhood showed remark- 
able intellectual power. His University 
career was one long succession of the highest 
honours in Classics and Philosophy, and he 
graduated in 1854 with a gold medal in 
each subject, being the only man of his 
year who obtained two gold medals at 
degree. He had already won the Wray 
Prize in Logics and Ethics, and subsequently 


gained the Berkeley gold medal in Greek. 
Excluded by his religion from competing for 
the University scholarship, he was the first 
Roman Catholic to win one of the non- 
foundation scholarships. The same relic of 
old exclusiveness which practically limited 
Fellowships to members of the established 
Church, until Faweett’s Act of 1873 swept 
away the last remnant of religious dis- 
abilities, caused him to turn aside to the 
study of law. Here too he carried off first 
prizes in Political Economy (1856), in Civil 
Law (1858), in Feudal and English Law 
(1860). In the next year he won the 
Lincoln’s Inn studentship on what was said 
at the time to be the best answering on 
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record, and was called to the English bar in 
1862. But he did not suffer his legal 
studies to banish his old love for Classics 
and Philosophy, and in 1866 appeared his 
work on Zhe Platonic Idea. The profound 
study of Plato, and the comprehensive grasp 
of the loftiest philosophy evinced in this 
work and in his subsequent Lssays on 
Platonic Ethics (1870), may be judged from 
the words of Professor Gustav Teichmiiller 
of Dorpat. 


‘Maguire’s book deserves to be specially appreciated 
by us Germans, for Maguire belongs to the most 
speculative order of intellect that England and Ire- 
land have ever produced. . . . But amongst British 
savants Maguire is, of Platonic scholars, assuredly 
the most interesting and profound.’—G@éttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen unter der Aufsicht der kénigl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1874 


His masterly edition of the Parmenides in 
1882 shows the continuity of his Platonic 
studies, though like some other eminent 
Platonists, notably the late Dr. Thompson, 
Master of Trinity, his published works are 
small in amount compared with their import- 
ance, 

In 1869 he was appointed Professor of 
Latin in Queen’s College, Galway, and his 
memory is warmly cherished by many dis- 
tinguished alumni of that seat of learning. 
He resigned the professorship in 1880 on 
winning a Fellowship in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, for which he always. maintained a most 
loyal affection. He was appointed lecturer 
in Greek and Latin composition in 1881, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in 1882. 
He contributed to every number of Herma- 
thena, sometimes discussing legal points in 
Cicero, Horace, and others, where his great 
knowledge of Roman law stood him in good 
stead, sometimes commenting on Homer, 
Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, or treating of 
grammatical points such as ‘potential opta- 
tive,’ the existence of which he denied. 
One of his most important contributions was 
an exhaustive treatise ‘On the Prosody of 
βὰ and yX in Old Comedy‘and Tragedy.’ For 
this he re-read all that remains of the Greek 
Tragics, Aristophanes, and the Fragments, 
and arrives at the result that a vowel cannot 
remain short before BA or yd in Old Comedy, 
nor in Tragedy except before the words 
βλαστάνω and γλῶσσα. In these papers, as 
in his teaching, it was very striking how he 
sought to pierce to the heart of the matter, 
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and spared no laborious research that could 
give him a thorough mastery of first prin- 
ciples. He at one time purposed editing 
Aeschylus, and his own Greek verses have 
been characterised by one of the best living 
composers thus: ‘They are the most Aeschy- 
lean I have ever read; Maguire reproduces 
not only the form but the spirit in a way I 
have never seen equalled, and believe can 
scarcely be excelled.’ His Latin composition 
shows boldness, vigour, and terseness, as 
may be seen from Kottabos, or Dublin Trans- 
lations. 

He was an uncompromising supporter of 
the claims of Greek to be retained as a com- 
pulsory subject in University education. 
His reading was very extensive, and his 
love for Classics ardent and sincere, but it 
is perhaps for his philosophic work that he 
is most widely known. His lectures on 
metaphysics were attended even by his 
brother Fellows, and I have been present on 
an occasion when the interest of an accom- 
plished metaphysician overcame the silence 
of an auditor, and gave rise to a dialogue 
vividly suggestive of Socratic times. 

His views were given to the public in his 
Lectures on Philosophy (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1885), and in various articles on 
Ancient Philosophy in Hermathena. At the 
time of his death he was correcting the 
proofs of a lecture on ‘Mr. Balfour on Kant 
und Transcendentalism,’ and a paper on 
Aristotle for Hermathena. In the last 
number of that journal appeared a very 
interesting review of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
Limaeus. Its final paragraph, his last pub- 
lished words, forms a fitting conclusion to 
this imperfect sketch of one of the deepest 
and most original thinkers who have ever 
shed honour on our Alma Mater. 


‘Mr. Archer-Hind well puts it: ‘‘The material 
universe is, as it were, a luminous symbol-embroidered 
veil, which hangs for ever between finite existences 
and the infinite, as a consequence of the evolution of 
the one out of the other. And none but the highest 
of finite intelligences may lift a corner of this veil 
and behold aught that is behind it.” True, but as 
now we may know that the Infinite must be, so the 
veil may become more and more luminous, until the 
whole material cosmus becomes as purely symbolical 
as the signs of that science which Plato held divine :— 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew, 

Beyond the second birth of Death.’ 


P. SANDFORD. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE GOLD BARS OF KRASZNA. 


THE Classical Review lately (iii. p. 142) 
contained an abstract of a paper by Dr. 
Kenner, in the Arch. Epigr. Mittheilungen, 
describing some gold bars lately found in 
Siebenbiirgen. When in that country last 
summer, I heard a good deal of these bars, 
and I have since, through the kindness of 
Dr. Gross, obtained four electrotype fac- 
similes. The bars will, I hope, be soon 
adequately described for English numis- 
matists in the Vum. Chronicle : meanwhile 
a brief note may interest a few scholars. 
Besides the accounts of Dr. Kenner and 
Prof, Domaszewski in the Mittheilungen, the 
subject has been treated by Prof. Findly in 
the journal of the Hrdélyi Muzeum-Egylet 
(iv. 338—46) with six woodcuts. The bars 
were found at Kraszna in the extreme 8.E. 
of Siebenbiirgen, on the Bodza pass over the 
Carpathians close to the Roumanian frontier. 
Apparently thirteen in all were found, re- 
presenting about 12} lbs. of gold. In size 
they are 64 in. long, ? in. wide on the upper 
face, and 3 in. deep. The upper faces are 
stamped with three or five small oblong 
panels (2 x 4 in.) of the following types :— 


1. LVCIANYS 
OBR'T'SIG ¥ 


Lucianus obr(yzt) (print) 
sig(num) or the like. 


2. FLFLAVIAN 
VSPRO‘SIG 


ADDIGMA KE 


3. QVIRILLVS 
ETDIONISVS 
HMSIRM'SIG gx 


Fi(avius) Flavianus pro 
(bavit) sig(num) ad dig- 
ma (δεῖγμα = pattern). 


Quirillus et Dionisus (sic) 
Sirm(ienses) — sig(nave- 
runt). 


4, Three emperors’ heads with ppp NNN 
D(omint) n(ostr?) (tres). 


5. Seated figure to left (probably the town 
Sirmium) with strm below and 2 
above. 


The inscriptions are arranged somewhat 
at random. One bar has nos. 1, 4, 5, two 
others, nos. 1 once, and 2 four times, and 
the fourth which 1 have has 1, 3, 4 (twice) 
and 5. The expansions of the inscriptions 
are (roughly) Dr. Kenner’s and, though not 
quite certain, give the general sense well 
enough. The reading in no. 2 is certainly 
SIG, not 515 (Stscia) as has been suggested by 
one scholar, 


Dr. Kenner considers the three emperors 
to be Valens, Valentinian and Gratian ; and 
the date 367—375 a.p. This is no doubt 
correct, but it may be observed that the 
three heads of no. 4 show a general resem- 
blance to the three heads of some of the 
curious oblong coins of Arcadius, Theodosius 
and Honorius (cire. 400 a.p.) figured in 
Sabatier’s Monnaies Byzantines, and there is 
no doubt that the mint of Sirmium was at 
work under Arcadius.!. Finaly, with little 
probability, refers to Constantine II., Con- 
stans and Constantius II. (/. c. p. 343), and 
the year 338 a.p. There can be little doubt 
that the bars were intended for general use, 
and not merely for tribute. As Mommsen 
points out, the Roman currency was 
thoroughly disorganised and _ discredited 
during the third century, and in the fourth 
recourse was had to weight simply. Thus 
the ingots which were in circulation at the 
end of the Republic now reappear (de Blacas, 
111. 152 foll.), and no doubt these bars were 
part of this ‘weight’ currency. Their pro- 
venance is, however, interesting, for they 
clearly belong to the spoil, or the tribute, 
carried off by the Visigoths who began to 
pour southward over the Danube about 
370. 

Ε΄, HAVERFIELD. 


THe Newton TESTIMONIAL. 


The eminent services of Sir Charles Newton to art 
and archaeology in England are well known to all 
readers of the Classical Review. Sir Charles resigned 
his Museum appointment three years ago, and his 
Professorship at University College last year. It is 
thought that it will accord with the wishes of a very 
large number of scholars and friends both in England 
and abroad if a special opportunity be offered of testi- 
fying in some public way recognition of his services. 
With a view to ascertaining the general opinion on 
this point a private meeting was held, by permission 
of Lord Carnarvon, on March 20th at 43, Portman 
Square : astrong committee was appointed, with Mr, 
George A. Macmillan as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
and it was agreed to open a subscription list for the 
above purpose. It was decided by the majority of 
those present at the meeting that the wishes of the 
subscribers would be most appropriately expressed if 
a portion of the fund thus collected were devoted to 
the execution of a portrait-bust of Sir Charles New- 
ton, to be set up in the British Museum. There is 
already existing such a bust in plaster, which was 





1 Sirmium was probably first lost about 450 a.p. 
In a large collection of coins found on the spot which 
T once saw at Mitrovica, the latest coins were those of 
Anastasius I, (circ. 500 A.D.) 
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executed by Boehm some years ago: at a further 
meeting of the Committee on March 28 it was resolved 
that this bust should be reproduced in marble as a 
personal memorial: at the same time it is hoped 
that a sufficient sum may be raised to admit of offer- 
ing a substantial encouragement to Hellenic archae- 
ological research, possibly in the form of a medal for 
annual competition: the settlement of this question 
must of course depend on the amount of the 
subscriptions. 


To the Editor of the Classical Review. 


Sir.—At the meeting held last Wednesday at Lord 
Carnarvon’s house to consider the best form of testi- 
monial in honour of Sir Charles Newton, it was 
decided that the money subscribed for this purpose 
should be expended on a portrait-bust of Sir Charles 
Newton. ᾿ 

The services rendered by Sir Charles Newton t 
the science of archaeology and classical art have been 
of so exceptionally important a character that it is 
clearly desirable that the acknowledgment of these 
services should be of as general and adequate a cha- 
racter as possible. In many respects a bust would, I 
think, be the least satisfactory form of testimonial 
that could be selected. 

The modern type of head, and fashion of hair and 
whiskers, are unsuited to plastic art, especially in 
marble ; and, secondly, no modern branch of art is 
more commonly unsuccessful than that of eikonic 
sculpture. 

No words can describe the dull feebleness of most 
of those busts which, during the present generation, 
have, for example, been presented to various colleges 
both in Oxford and Cambridge. Though we have 
much reason to be proud of the works of many of our 
living English artists, it is surely in the production 
of portrait-busts that the present age is least success- 
ful. I believe I express the feelings of many others 
beside myself in suggesting that either an archaeo- 
logical scholarship or a fund for the purpose of ex- 
cavation would be a more adequate and generally 
acceptable means of commemorating the deep grati- 
tude that all students of art and archaeology must 
feel for the life-long services of Sir Charles Newton. 

Tam, yours faithfully, 
J. Henry MIppLeton. 

King’s College, Cambridge, 

March 22, 1889. 





ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM ARREPHORI. 


IN connection with the discussion of the form and 
meaning of the term”Epoa by Mr. P. Giles (Classical 
Review, February 1889, Nos. 1 and 2, p. 3), I should 
like to raise a question. It appears that ἕρσαι means 
any young animals and that its Latin cognate verres 
means young pig. May not this throw light on the 
obscure ceremonial of the Arrephoria? On purely 
mythological, not philological, grounds I had come 
to suspect that the Arrephoroi had to do not with 
dew or even dew-laden branches, but with young 
pigs. It is expressly noted by Clement of Alexandria 
in his Protrepticus, p. 14 P., that at the Skirophoria, 
Thesmophoria, and Arrephoria the women who cele- 
brated the festival enacted the same mythology— 
ταύτην τὴν μυθολογίαν αἱ γυναῖκες ποικίλως κατὰ πόλιν 
ἑορτάζουσιν Θεσμοφύρια, Σκιροφόρια, ᾿Αρρηφόρια, πολυ- 
τρόπως τὴν Φερσεφάττης ἐκτραγῳδοῦσαι ἁρπάγην. Now 
it happens that we know with great precision the 
fashion in which the rape of Persephone was enacted 
at the Thesmophoria. Preller quotes, and Mr. Lang 
in his Myth, Ritual, and Religion has called attention 
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to, the scholiast in Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 2, 1, in which 
the account of the throwing of the pigs into chasms 
and the taking up again of the putrid remains to 
ensure the fertility of crops is recounted in full and 
connected with the story of Eubouleus and the pigs. 
Further, though the name appears as Arrephoria in 
most writers, Hesychius gives the alternative forms 
ἀῤῥηφόροι, ἀῤῥηφορία, ἐῤῥηφόροι, and it is remarkable 
that in the inscriptions in the secondary theatre seats 
we have both times the form (C./.A. III. 318, 319) 
‘Eponpdpos. 1 am quite unable to judge this ques- 
tion on philologicil grounds, and I should be very 
grateful if some expert would tell me if there is any 
philological reason why such an explanation of the 
Arrephoria is impossible. It may seem a somewhat 
rude descent for -the dew carriers to become the 
little pig carriers, but any one acquainted with the 
character of mystery cults will feel that the little pig 
carriers make less heavy demands on his credulity. 
The μιμήματα δρακόντων carried in the Thesmophoria 
are also at the bottom of the story of Erichthonios 
and the chest, but on this point 1 will not for the 
present, till the philological question is set at rest, 
enter. 
JANE EH. HARRISON. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BritTisH MUSEUM. 


A most important acquisition has been recently 
made by the Department of Antiquities in a series of 
paintings which not only fill a decided gap in the 
Museum collections, but are almost unique monu- 
ments of their kind. 

They are wall decorations painted on slabs of terra- 
cotta averaging 3 feet 1 inch to 3 feet 4 inches high by 
about 1 foot 10 inches wide. They were found at 
Caere (Cervetri) in an excavation made in 1874, and 
were described by Signor Brizio in the Budlettino dell 
Inst., 1874, p. 128. According to his description the 
place where they were found was a small grotto, four 
metres below the surface of the ground; the slabs 
were lying on the ground, but a coating of lime which 
still adhered to their back showed the method by 
which they had been attached to the walls. 

Judging from the style they are undoubtedly speci- 
mens of the local Italian art of at least as far back as 
the seventh century B.c. The only other examples 
known which compare with these slabs are the similar 
series in the Louvre, which are published in the Jon. 
Ined. V1. pl. 30, but the British Museum specimens 
have this advantage,&that though broken they are 
absolutely free from restoration. 

The slabs are composed of a rather coarse-grained 
clay baked to a deep red brick colour ; the surface, 
probably ground smooth, is covered with a fine slip 
of a light yellowish colour, and on this the subjects 
are painted, mainly in two colours, a dull black 
which varies to brown, and a deep red which varies 
to a yellowish red: here and there, for the whites of 
eyes and for dots on a black dress, white is used. 
The features and most of the lower drapery are in- 
dicated in red or black outline, the remainder is in 
silhouette. An interesting point in connection with 
the technique is that the artist seems to have sketched 
his designs on the moist clay with a fine point before 
using the brush. 

Three of the slabs, containing human figures, seem 
to form a consecutive series: these slabs are divided 
horizontally into three bands by pairs of black lines : 
the lower, for the space of about one foot upwards, is 
occupied by vertical broad stripes of a light red 
colour, like the Louvre paintings: the upper band has 
a triple plait pattern (like Botticher, Zektonik, pl. 
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19, 9, except that one thread of the plait is spotted) 
in light red. The middle band is occupied with 
figures, three on each slab. In our comparative 
ignorance of early Italian art it is impossible to say 
what is the signification of these figures, or even what 
is the order of their arrangement. I will therefore 
here merely give a brief account of the figures, taking 
the slabs in the order which Signor Brizio has given. 

In the first slab are three women, walking in pro- 
cession toright. The first has long black hair reaching 
to her knees, and holds with both hands a snake (?) 
which coils around her waist and legs. The two 
others have a veil which passes over the head and is 
held away from the face by the left hand: in the 
right hand each holds an alabastron. 

On the left of the second slab are two figures moving 
to left. Signor Brizio calls them young men, but I 
cannot but think they are women: they have long 
black hair reaching to the knees, and wear a long 
dress of which the skirt is lifted and supported on the 
arm: in the right hand each holds a sprig (of pome- 
granate?), the one of three, the other of seven 
blossoms, and in form resembling the Assyrian sacred 
tree. Behind this pair of figures, and turned to the 
right, is a girl who carries in her two hands a large 
box or cista with a conical cover, who seems to be of 
different type to the others, and whom Signor Brizio 
takes to be an attendant. 

On the left of the slab is a bearded man who wears 
a curious cap or beretto, and holds a leafless branch in 
his hand, conversing with two figures who approach 
him from the right. The first of these is a bearded 
figure who looks like an early type of Hermes (cf. 
Ἑρμῆς Κυλήνιος in the vase of Caerein Mon. Jned. 1X. 
55). He wears a petasos, a short chiton with chlamys, 
and earries over his shoulder a short staff which has a 
most curious ornament : at the top isa cross-picce, on 
which is represented a miniature figure of a bull but- 
ting to left: this is of course identical with the 
military or religious standards carried by the Egyptians 
(see Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, vol. i. p. 195, 
and Perrot, Hist. de l’ Art, vol. i. fig. 172). He is fol- 
lowed by a girl with long hair, who holds in one hand 
a spear, in the other a sacrificial wreath, apparently 
of coloured wool: on her head she wears a wreath 
composed of curious spiky flowers coloured red. 

The two remaining slabs are differently composed, 
and according to Signor Brizio formed pendants on 
either side of the door. The upper band is still oceu- 
pied by a triple plait, as in the other slabs, but the 
entire remaining field is occupied by a figure of a 
seated sphinx, with great curved wings ornamented 
with alternate stripes of red black and white, each 
stripe within a red outline. When in position, the 
two sphinxes must have been confronted. 

The Museum is much to be congratulated on having 
secured these paintings, the more so as there has been 
till now nothing in the national collection illustrative 
of the early painting of Caere, the'importance of which 
we know from vases (see Mon. Jned.IX, 55; X, 4,5, Χο.) 
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and from Pliny H.N. xxxv. 6. These paintings will 
throw valuable light on the question of the relation of 
the early art of Caere with that of Asia Minor. The 
idea of facing walls with decorated slabs of terracotta 
was distinctly of Mesopotamian origin, as also is the 
type of features prevalent in these slabs and the 
curious form of boots which most of the figures wear. 
The confronted sphinxes are paralleled in monuments 
of Asia Minor; it would seem in short that the Caere 
painters took up Asiatic art very much at the same 
stage as it was when the Melian vase-painters 
developed their peculiar art from this source: and in 
some points (¢.g. the general colouring, and the wings 
of the sphinx and those of the horses in Conze, 
Melische Thong. pl. iv.) the resemblance between the 
Melian and Caere paintings is striking. 
CEcIL SMITH. 


AN INSCRIPTION FROM ATHENS. 


I was informed last year by ἃ man who came to 
visit the excavations at Dionysos that he had found 
upon his property in Kephisia a stone with several 
“rows of letters on it.’ He said that no one had ever 
read it, but that he would show it to me at any time. 
After that I made several attempts to find him, but 
without success. This winter, however, returning 
from the excavations at Stamata, I found myself in 
Kephisia with a couple of hours to spare, and deter- 
mined to look the matter up and so procured some 
one to guide me to the man’s property, which lies 
north-east of the village of Kephisia. I there found 
a rough boundary stone, 1.00m. long, and 0. 36m. 
wide, with the following inscription :— 


Text. 
POZTEMENOYE 
APTOAANNOE 
PATPNIOEAA 
ZIANN 


Transliteration. 
ὅ]ρο5 τεμένους 
᾿Απόλλωνος 
Πατρῳοί(υ) Ἔλα- 
σιδῶν 


Translation.—Boundary of the temenos of Apollo 
Patroos, belonging to the gens (or phratry) of Elasi- 
dai. 

Comment. — In Elasidai we have a new name, but 
whether it refers to a gens ora phratry it is impossible 
to say with certainty, as Apollo Patroos was specially 
worshipped by both, cf. MWitth. Inst. Athen. 11, p. 
186 ; xii, p. 287. Busolt, Gricchische Geschichte, I, 
pp. 398 ete. ete. 

C. Ὁ. Buck. 


American School at Athens. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum: 26 Jan. Review of Warren’s Plato's 
Republic 1.—V.—23 Feb. Notice of Sonnenschein’s 
Parallel Grammars.—16 Mar. Notice of Verrall’s 
school edition of the Septem. 


Academy: 19 Jan. Dr. Hort on the Cod. Amiati- 
nus ; E. Sibree on the augment in Indo-European.— 


26 Jan. Notices of school books, Inge and Macnagh- 
ten’s Selections from Lucian ete. ; M. Rule on the Cod. 
Amiatinus.—5 Feb. Notices of Bryans’ and Hendy’s 
abridged Mommsen, Kubitschek’s Imperium Roman- 
um tributim discriptwm, Lichtensfeldt’s De Q. 
Asconii P. fontibus ac fide.—23 Feb. J. Cook Wilson 
disputes some emendations in Plato’s Republic pro- 
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posed by A, Platt in Classical Review, Feb, 1889.—2 
Mar. Notice of Warren’s Republic I.—V. ; review by 
W. Sanday of Hatch’s Essays in Biblical Greek, and 
by F. T. Richards of Lanciani’s Rome.—9 Mar. Re- 
view by A. 8. Wilkins of Fausset’s Clwentius.—18 
Mar. Notices of Goessling’s Adrian’s Eisagoge, Usteri’s 
Commentar iiber den Isten Petrusbrief Bd. 11. and 
Harnack’s Vortrag tiber Augustins Confessionen ; re- 
view by R. Y. Tyrrell of Verschoyle’s History of 
Ancient Civilisation, based on Ducoudray. 


Revue de Philologie, xi. 4. October—December, 
1887. 

Ad H. Weil epistula de Oratione in Aristogitonem 
priore. By F. Blass. (See C.R. 1. p. 221). Weil 
has shown the insufliciency of the arguments of Lip- 
sius to prove Dem. in Arist. I. spurious and the work 
of a ‘rhetor ignobilis.’ It is, as Weil contends, 
written by Demosthenes. But was it spoken by him 
in court ? In some parts it is truly Demosthenie, in 
others very inferior. Scholars have been too ready 
to make the ‘sophist’ a dews ex machina who ac- 
counts for anything, without considering whether 
sophists existed capable of their supposed achieve- 
ments. The 11th Philippic and Funeral Oration are, 
it is true, the work of sophists, but not therefore 
necessarily forgeries. The Funeral Oration, like 
‘ Andocidis’ contra Aleibiadem, was probably written 
as an exercise without intent to deceive, and after- 
wards attributed by error to its supposed author. 
‘Dem.’ in Arist. 11. was, as Weil says, a contem- 
porary work, no doubt actually spoken in court and 
attributed to Demosthenes because on the same sub- 
ject as the first. In Arist. I. hiatus is avoided and 
there are rhythmical passages as in the genuine 
Demosthenes. Blass quotes instances ($§ 84-95) and 
discusses their text. Such rhythm can be the work 
of none but Demosthenes. In 88 17-27 there is re- 
petition and want of logical connexion. The exor- 
dium (§§ 1-14) is too long and contains repetitions. 
More repetition and want of connexion in 88 81-100. 
No amount of emendation and excision will make 
this what Demosthenes could actually have spoken. 
Nor yet did he write it, as the in Midiam, with the 
intention of speaking it. § 13, which seems to give 
his reason for accusing Aristogiton, really suggests 
his reason for not doing so. The words κατατάττον- 
Tas and mpoxepiCouevous refer to informal expressions 
of opinion in the ἐκκλησία, not to formal election of 
an accuser, as supposed by those who make them 
arguments against the genuineness of the speech. 
In fact Demosthenes wrote the speech ‘animi vel 
exercendi causa.’ The repetitions &c. are alterna- 
tives between which he never had to make his choice. 
The speech is a μελέτη. The apparent evidence of 
Libanius to the contrary is ambiguous. The answer 
of Aristogiton spoken of by Photius, if genuine, may 
have been written as a reply after the posthumous 
publication of Arist. 7. Finally Blass emends ὃ 87, 
and answers Stier’s objections to the use of κρίνω 
ὃ 42 by comparing Olynth. 111. 21, and to that of 
ὁμοῦ § 51 (= circiter) by quoting xix. 251, xxvii. 11. 

L. Havet discusses many passages in Plaut. Awl. 
1-457, thoroughly emending text and amending 
metre. 

The Classical Review. 1887. Describes our objects 
and general character, and gives a list of our leading 
contributors : ‘tres condensé, parfois méme un peu 
touffu, mais plein d’intérét, trés instructif, da ἃ des 
plumes tout ἃ fait autorisées.’ 

H, A. Holden, Plutarch’s Sulla (A. J.). Praises 
the explanatory and historical notes. Criticises the 
assumption that the reader will possess other editions 
of Holden and the position of notes at the end. 
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Revue de Philologie, xii. 1. 
1888. 


J. B, Mispoulet, Horace et la procédure. Discusses 
the legal proceedings in Hor. Sat, I. 9. All Romans, 
as authors, even poets, show, were in some degree 
familiar with legal technicalities. The plaintiff had 
himself to make the defendant appear before the 
praetor in iwre. The old rough and ready method of 
doing so, in tus vocatio [the Revue, we notice, still 
writes jus], had before the end of the Republic been in 
ordinary use replaced by the vadimonium, an en- 
gagement that the defendant should appear. Made by 
whom? The usual view is, by a third party, the 
vas. J. B. M. thinks that, though doubtless this was 
so sometimes, normally the defendant himself alone 
made the engagement, called in this case vadimonium 
purum, in the former v. cwin satisdatione. As there 
was no judgment by default at Rome, what could the 
plaintiff do if the defendant failed after all to appear ? 
He might be put into possession of the defendant’s 
goods (missio in bona), as in the pro Quinctio, or 
apparently, if he preferred it, employ the in ius 
vocatio as a last resort. In Sat. I. 9, 36 vadato is not 
dative [?] but abl. abs., vadar7 is used in passive sense 
(‘be bound to appear’), and Bolanus is defendant, as 
quod ni fecisset perdere litem shows. The praetor 
seems to have sat from ‘hora secunda’ or ‘tertia’ 
until ‘ quarta,’ and then to have adjourned the court 
and the pending cases (Martial viii. 67, cwm modo 
distulerint raucae vadimonia quartae), perhaps for the 
ientaculum, sitting again later on. Bolanus made 
default by not appearing before this adjournment. 
This view alone will explain the end of the Satire, 
where we must suppose that the plaintiff elects to 
proceed by in tus vocatio, the court being again in 
session, and makes Horace his witness of having done 
so by touching his ear. The importance of the vadi- 
monium brings into relief the tenacity of the bore 
who neglects it. 

Ii. Rabiet shows that in Pliny Nat. Hist. III. 4, 34 
Dexivatium, the inhabitants of the Gaulish town 
Dexiva, should be read for Dexwiatium. 

E. Chatelain proves that a MS. of Horace pre- 
served at Autun at the beginning of the century, 
which Haenel (1830) supposed to have been of 
Cent. VI., and which was believed to be lost, is 
identical with Bibl. Nat. 10310 (π᾿ of Keller and 
Holder). Its Carolingian writing and the fact that 
it ends with Sat. I. 2, 70 correspond with the account 
of Chapet, and still more with that of Millin, who 
examined it in 1804. It is of no special value. E. C. 
also points out that the Horace MS. Berne 21, 
(Cent. xi.) belonged to the Abbey of St. Denys in 
Cents. xiil, and xv. 

A. Baudouin discusses the secondary MSS. of 
Cic. de Inventione. Bern. 469 (8) and St. Gall. 852 (5) 
are closely connected. These two, with St. Gall. 
313 (G), the best of the three, form one group of 
common origin, the Castellanus (6) and Turicensis (T) 
another. ‘These five MSS. should not be neglected, 
as in the complicated textual questions of the De 
Inventione their readings may be decisive where the 
primary MSS. (P.H.S.) differ. 

G. Doncieux in Tibullus (Sulpicia) iv. 8. 5 pro- 
poses New tam festines me rapere usque viae, and in 
lv. 9, 2, 3 tuae for two and optimus for omnibus. 

C. E. Ruelle in Arist. Phys. 11. 2, 194 ὃ 13 reads 
for καὶ ἥλιος, which makes no sense, καὶ χρυσὸς 
χρυσόν. 

L. Duvau in Luer. iv. 793 proposes Cum sentimus 
idem, cum vox emittitur wna for consentimus id est, 
&e. [Munro reads cwm sentimus id est, but his 
edition is ignored throughout the article.] Instances 
in all MSS. of Lucr. of mistaken omission or insertion 
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of m or ἢ, of confusion of per, pro, prae—quae, 
quod, quo—n, u—iu, Ui—uU, a—e, c—t, e—t, c—d, el 
—n, r—f, 8, lead to the conclusion that not cnly the 
archetype of all existing MSS. but also its original 
was written in minuscules, one of the lost inter- 
mediates being possibly in Anglo-Saxon writing. 

E. Chatelain in Marius Victor, -Aleth. 1. 91 reads 
iustas viridescere fetu for virescere, frutescere or fruc- 
tescere. 

P. Lejay in Cic. in Verr. 4. 90 for religione te isti 
devinctum adscriptumque (R.), or religiont eundem 
vinctum abstrinctumque (P.), reads religione tecti te 
vinctum adstrictumque. The MS. from which R. was 
copied must have been in a Merovingian hand : feeti 
te was misread or miswritten ¢e sti de, and this under- 
stood and copied as in R, 

L. Havet in Terence Heauwt. 530 would give istunc 
to Syrus (Quem istunc ?), and in 582 make quz interro- 
gative, ‘how ?’ 

O. Riemann, Construction of  Potius quam. 
(a) French plutét que de w. inf. or (antiquated) 
plutét que w. subj. becomes in Latin potius quam 
w. subj. ; in this case ‘il y a toujours Vidée d’une 
personne placée entre deux alternatives et choisissant 
Vune avee wn desscin bien arrété de repousser Vautre’ : 
hence subj. ; perpessus est omnia potius quam conscios 
indicaret (Cic. T'usc. ἃ. 52). (Ὁ) But when ‘on com- 
pare entre elles deux affirmations et qu’on veut dire 
que l'une est plus exact que Vautre,’ plutét que and 
potius quam are used, the verb following being in the 
same mood as that preceding : fecerat potius cur sus- 
pectus esset Romanis quam satis statuerat utram fove- 
ret partem (Livy 42, 29,11). But when potiws quam 
follows a gerundive Cicero and Caesar use construction 
(0) in sense (a) as well as in sense (2) : demiyrandwm 
potius aliquo est quam habitandum in ea urbe (not 
habitem) (Cie. pro Domo, 100). Livy uses subjune- 
tive—omnia patienda potius quam proderetur salus 
(9. 14. 16)—(a@) in both sense and construction. So 
also after participle in -rus with forms of swim, con- 
struction (0) is found in Cicero and Caesar also in 
sense (a): quidvis me potius perpessurum quam ex 
Ltalia-exiturum (Cie. ad Fam. ἃ. 16. 8). But if 
the two clauses have different subjects, or potius 
quam precedes instead of following the principal 
clause, (6) cannot be used. Livy and others use for 
sense (4) construction (a). Instances are quoted of 
present, perfect, future indic. and imperative followed 
by potius quam and subj. (a). In Cic. pro Domo 56 
and Plautus Οὐδέ. 358 indic. (2) is used when subj. (a) 
might have been expected. If the first verb be pres. 
or imperf. subj. the constructions coincide. After 
perf. subj. (if historic) or pluperf. subj. sense (a) will 
require imperf. subj. (Cie. Phil. 10. 14), sense (Ὁ) the 
same tense as that of the verb of the former clause 
(Cie. Cat. 2.15). In Cie. Cat. 2. 3 construction (0) 
is found in sense (a). The cases where the first verb 
is infinitive: are then discussed. After inalo, praes- 
tat, sutius est with quam the infinitive is normal, but 
subj. is often found. For potiws quam we find guam 
alone (after velle), prius quam, citius quam. Ante 
quam is always temporal. Potius quam ut in the 
sense of potiws quam (a) is found mainly in Livy. 
This use, illogical in itself, probably arose on the 
analogy of cases where a consecutive wt depended on 
a verb to be supplied, e.g. quidvis prius futurum 
Fuisse quam ut-sequerentur (Cic. pro Lig. 34). 

P. Tannery discusses the treatise of Joannes Philo- 
ponus on the Astrolabe published in 1839 by Hase. 
Of the two distinct instruments known by the name 
of astrolabe one, the object of which was to determine 
the hour by night, is for the first time shown by this 
treatise to have been known to the Greeks in exactly 
the same form as to the Arabians. There are fifteen 
MSS. of it at Paris. P. T. discusses in detail the 
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text of many passages of this and other minor works 
published with it by the help of the best of these 
MSS., which he has collated. 

L. Quicherat, partly in his edition of Quintus 
Curtius, partly on the margin of a copy of it, marked 
a number of phrases and words as glosses. E. Chate- 
lain prints a number of these. 

E. Chatelain, Hugéne Benoist, born Nov. 28, 1831, 
died May 22, 1887. His earliest study was history, 
but Latin literature and scholarship, especially Plau- 
tus and Virgil, were the main objects of his life’s 
work, His knowledgs of the literature on the authors 
he dealt with was unequalled. His standard for him- 
self and others was high. A list of his publications 
concludes the article. 


[A summary of the Revue xii. 2, April—June, 
1888, has already appeared in the December, 1888, 
number of the C.R.] 

Revue de Philologie. XII. 3. 
ber, 1888. 


L. Havet, Le Swpplice de Phlégyas. After Virgil 
vi. 601 Ribbeck marks a lacuna. This should be 
filled up by transposing here 616—620. The dis- 
placement, though earlier than all our MSS., includ- 
ing F.M.P.R., took place later than Statius or 
Valerius Flaccus. In 616 saxwm and rotarum allude 
to Sisyphus and Ixion. Pirithous with his father 
Jxion, his grandfather Phlegyas and his friend 
Theseus form a family group: Phlegyas’ tardy good 
advice (620) to his son and grandson is a piece of 
realism. With the reading quo super in 602, 602— 
607 describe the rock, the Fury, and the forbidden 
banquet as the punishment of Phlegyas. After 615, 
621—627 follow naturally enough : formas (626) and 
pocnarum (627) answer to forma aud poenam (615). 
Alii (616), which really is antithetical to Theseus, 
seemed to suit the suggestion of a list in 615 ; hence 
the insertion after 615 of the five lines accidentally 
omitted from their right place. As transposed the 
lines run thus : 


July—Septem- 


601. Quid memorem Lapithas Ixiona Pirithoum- 

que ? 

616 Saxum ingens volvunt alii radiisque rotarum 
districti pendent: sedet aeternumque sedebit 
infelix Theseus: Phlegyasque miserrimus 

omnes 
admonet et magna testatur voce per umbras, 
620 ‘Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos.’ 
602 Quo super atra silex iam iam casura caden- 
tique 
imminet assimilis. 


Statius, 7heb. I. 712—715, evidently imitates the 
passage in its original form before the displacement, 
making Phlegyas punished as in Virgil 602—607. 
In 602 the evidence is all in favour of quos ; only R. 
and one MS. of Servius read quo, and that probably 
by mere accident. But quos itself had arisen from an 
original quo (easily enough, the s being doubled and 
the construction made more normal) which referred 
to Phlegyas alone, as sense and connexion show. 
Valerius Flaccus II. 193, who punishes both Theseus 
and Phlegyas with the Fury and the banquet, clearly 
read our lines in the right order, but with qwos for 
quo, a certain proof that between 80 and 375 A.p. the 
displacement arose, first perhaps in school copies, and 
finally affected all the MSS. of Virgil that even Ser- 
vius knew. Statius, writing his first book 80 4.D., 
intended by his not very appropriate mention of 
Phlegyas to correct the blunder of Val. Fl. in making 
Theseus share the punishment of Phlegyas. Statius. 
like Val. FI., gives the Fury a name, but calls her 
Megaera, Val. Fl. Tisiphone, whom Virgil has already 
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employed elsewhere. The rock which threatens to 
fallin Virgil merely overhangs in Statius, In Val. Fl. 
the Fury threatens and also dapes et pocula libat : in 
Statius her loathsomeness is the main point ; in Virgil 
she is an allegory, Phlegyas’ Fear personified. [This 
assumption is perhaps the weakest point in Havet’s 
powerful article.] But Phlegyas’ fear of the rock 
would be better without the added personification : 
Virgil is working more like a painter than a poet: 
Statius has improved on his master, The whole pas- 
sage in Virgil is a sepatate study not thoroughly 
worked into the Aeneid: 601 is a makeshift, a 
‘tibicen’ ; 617, 618 contradict 122, where Theseus is 
mentioned as having gone down into Hades with 
impunity. Who was Virgil’s model? No Greek 
poet seems to have said much of Phlegyas. Servius 
knows nothing of Virgil’s authorities. Phlegyas is 
but the eponymous hero of the Phlegyae. They tried 
to sack the temple at Delphi; he to burn it. Now 
his punishment, the banquet forbidden by the 
threatening rock, is that assigned by Greek writers 
to Tantalus. Hence Ribbeck, assuming a lacuna, 
thinks that Virgil too is speaking of Tantalus. But 
Virgil, unlike a Greek poet, could venture to alter 
even so well-known a legend. He probably followed 
some mural painting in a temple, which, to suit the 
local legend or local interests, thus depicted Phlegyas. 
In a painting the personification of Fear would be in 
place. Atra, lucent, awrea and the torch of the Fury 
all suggest a picture. This will also explain the 
somewhat awkward relation of Ixion &c. to Phleg- 
yas. In the painting they were merely subordinate 
figures. Dante (/nf. viii.) has been led by the dis- 
placement to make Phlegyas a second Charon, an 
agent, not a victim, of punishment. The lesson of 
the whole is that literary history cannot dispense 
with verbal criticism. 

A. Meillet quotes instances of e¢ non for nee (1) in 
expressions of astonishment, (2) where οὐ and non are 
separated by a clause. 

H. Weil reconstructs four Hesiodic lines which 
occur on a papyrus in a very fragmentary condition. 
They preceded Works and Days, 174. The ἀθέτησ:ς 
in the scholia of Proclus usually supposed to refer to 
lines 170—173 really refers to these four lines which 
followed them ; 169 (omitted in most MSS.) originally 
followed 173 and preceded these four. 

O. Riemann, (1.) Unus with the genitive in Cicero. 
Neither the old rule that wnus with gen. is always 
opposed to alter (alius), tertiws, &c., nor that pro- 
posed by Schmalz, that the number of the group 
of things, of which wnus denotes one, must have 
been just mentioned, suits all the cases in Cic. 
But in all of them the genitive is a relative or less 
commonly a demonstrative pronoun, referring to a 
group of persons or things just mentioned. Other- 
wise in Caesar, Virgil, Livy. Ifa proper name, which 
would be in apposition, follows, wnws is omitted, 
(11.) Yoto orbe terrarum or in toto orbe terrarwm. 
Such a phrase has two distinct meanings: (1) When 
the action ‘s’étend & un certain espace tout entier,’ 
or takes place ‘dans toutes les parties de cet espace,’ 
Cicero normally omits in, e.g. sermo tota Asia dissi- 
patus : forty-one instances quoted without in, against 
seven with it, almost all of which are explicable on 
special grounds. (2) When ‘dans tout ’étendue dun 
certain espace’ no case or only such and such cases 
are said to exist, or the like, Cicero usually inserts 
in, e.g. nihil in tota provincia reliquisse, but often 
omits it: eleven instances quoted with in to seven 
without. The usage in Livy is much the same. 
Caesar and Cornelius Nepos agree as to (1), but seem 
to have no instances of (2), In (1) most or all the 
cases answer the question qua rather than whi. In 
many of them zn would be a barbarism. When iz is 
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omitted ¢otws almost always precedes the substantive ; 
when not, the place of ¢otws is indifferent. 

F. Picavet discusses an iambic inscription on 
Menecles the Pyrrhonist published by Baltazzi. He 
explains 6 παντάπασιν ἐξισώσας τἂν λόγῳ as ‘who 
equally balanced arguments for and against all 
things,’ referring to the Sceptical doctrine of ἐποχή. 

L. Havet discusses and emends passages in Plautus, 
Aulularia 720—831. 

The Revue des Revues occupies the last 112 pages. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. April 
—December, 1888. 


April 14. Helbig, Das homerische Epos aus den 
Denkmiilern erléutert (Furtwiingler). ‘Contains ma- 
terials rather than satisfactory results: thinks Myce- 
naean ware Phoenician, wrongly: book yet a great 
step in advance.’—21. Hommel, Abriss der Geschichte 
des vorderasiatischen Kultuzvilker wu. Aegypter (von 
Schaeffer), ‘Inadequate: a compilation: best part 
the history of literature of subject.’—28. Stein, Zoro- 
astrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins. ‘These coins 
the only monuments for Zoroastrianism of Parthian 
period.’—5. Bergk, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte. 
Bb. iv. ed. Peppmiilier, ‘Not finished by Bergk him- 
self: covers period 500—300: comedy occupies too 
large a space: history of prose a mere sketch : book 
always suggestive, even if we dissent.’—12. Susemihl, 
Aristotelis quae feruntur Oeconomica. ‘Text ably 
treated, in spite of some obscurity as to the testimony 
of the MSS.: question of authenticity less satisfac- 
torily.”— 26. Ritschelius, Plawti Pseudolus, ed. 2. 
sec. Goetz (Sonnenschein). ‘Judgment in readings 
shows great acumen: several provisional corrections 
introduced to make a readable text: Studemund’s 
readings carefully collected.’ 

June 2. L. Stein, Die Erkenntnis Theorie der Stoa 
(P. Wendland). II. Psychology. ‘Indispensable 
for the student of post- Aristotelian philosophy : valu- 
able new material from Philo, the Fathers, &c.’— 
9. H. W. Smyth, Zhe Dialects of Northern Greece 
(Lasfeld). ‘Dialect of N.E. Aeolic with slight Doric 
tinge, which in Boeotia is greater: that of extreme 
N.W. pure north-Doric: that of N.-central north- 
Doric with a few extrinsic Aeolisms: ‘‘ Epirot” not 
homogeneous but illustrates Schmidt and P. Meyer’s 
theory, which however is accepted as only one half of 
the truth.’—16. A. Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte 
des griechischen Alphabets. ‘ Very little improvement 
on former editions.’—23. E. 8. Roberts, Zntroduction 
to Greck Epigraphy, pt. i. ‘Not adequate, though 
not devoid of usefulness: pays too much heed to fac- 
simile and to dialect, too little to the matter of the 
inscriptions.’—30. Busse, Porphyrii Isagoge et in 
Aristotelis Categorias commentarius (vol. iv. of 
Comm. in Arist. Graeca). ‘Collation of five MSS., 
four of the better class, and of Aldine vulgate ; uses 
also Victorinus’ Latin version, which is given at end 
of text.’ 

July 7. Ivo Bruns, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis : de 
Anima (Suppl. Aristotel. ii. p. i.). ‘Text based sera. 
pulously on codex Marcianus: with some help from 
Hebrew versions, of which a German translation is 
given. Index very careful, in spite of a few omis- 
sions.’ —S. A. Smith, Die Keilschriftstexte Asurbani- 
pails, 7. n. ἃ. (Winkler). ‘Text given correctly, save 
a few misprints.’—14. St. George Stock, Plato's Meno 
(T.). ‘Makes copious use of Stallbaum’s notes, adding 
some of his own. Introduction discusses form, classi- 
cation and sequence of the Platonic dialogues ; as 
also the date &e. of the Meno.’—21. O. Gruppe, Die 
griechischen Kulte αὐ. Mythen in thren Beziehungen 2 
den orientalischen Religionen (Fritzsche): B. i. Intro- 
duetory. ‘Far the best survey yet written of question 
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of origin of cult and myth.’—G. E. Jeans, The Life 
and Letters of Tullius Cicero, 2nd ed. ‘Translator is 
a sound scholar: book makes no pretence to origin- 
ality. A like book wanted in Germany.’—28. C.S. 
Wake, Serpent Worship and other Essays, with a 
chapter on Totemism (Justi). ‘Of these essays the 
most successful is that on the worship of serpents: 
the rest mostly follow an antiquated method of treat- 
ment: but worth reading are those on primitive 
society. —W. Osborne, Des Beil und seine typischen 
Formen in prahistorisches Zeit. 

Aug. 4. M. Wohlrab, Die Platohandschschriften τι. 
thre gegenseitigen Beziehungen: id. Platonis dialogi 
secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi (Wallies). 
‘The former gives valuable account of previous criti- 
cism, and defines editor’s relation to Schanz: he 
objects to exclusive use of the Bodleianus, especially 
in the case of the lacunae: insists, with Jordan, on 
recognition of a second line of MSS. descending from 
the archetype, which Schanz now indeed admits ; 
but denies descent, asserted by Schanz, of all MSS. 
of second class from Venetus T.: the last point is 
not made good. The second work contains no appa- 
ratus criticus: editor rejects most of Hermann’s 
emendations and adds none of his own.’—Th. Gom- 
perz, Platonische Aufsdtze. 7 Zur Zeitfolge Plato- 
nischer Schriften (Lortzing). ‘A valuable contribution 
to the chronology of Platonic writings: inferences 
from actual references within the dialogues supported, 
on the whole, by inferences from style adopted from 
Dittenberger and Schanz; but editor’s theory in- 
volves assumption of a double recension of the 
Phacdrus.’—18. Soltau, Die Mythen-u-Sagen-Kreise 
im Homerischen Sc hiffer- ΠΣ (Roscher). ‘ Amusing 
in its fine eccentricity.’—25. E. N. Rolfe, Pompeiz, 
Popular and Practical (von Duhn). ‘ Worthless.’ 

Sept. 1. Packard, Studies in Greck Thought (Weck- 
lein). ‘Good, especially those on Greek religion and 
morality and on Sophocles.’—Shuckburgh, Epistles 
of Horace, 7. (Mewes): ‘Notes suited for beginners : 
brief, but clear: text conservative. —8. Sidgwick, 
Aeschylus, Eumenides (Wecklein). ‘Neither adds 
nor claims to add anything to our knowledge: good 
for its purpose.’—id. P. Virgili Maronis, Bucolica 
(Sonntag). ‘Contains all that is necessary for an 
elementary school edition.’—A. H. Sayce, Principes 
de philologie comparée, trad. en francais par Ernest 
Jovy, et précédés. d'un avant-propos par ἢ. Bréal 
(K. Bruchmann). ‘Chapter on Analogy very clear 
and good: rightly maintains that philology is not 
merely a physical science: his denial of agglutination 
unreasonable, as even Bréal allows: an ‘instructive 
book in many ways. 

Oct. 20. A. M. Bell, C. Julii Caesaris de bello 
Gallico (Schneider). ‘ Notes carefully collected from 
Kraner and Dittenberger.’-—H. J. White, The Four 
Gospels from the Munich MS. (q) Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, no. 111. (Ronsch). ‘ Introduction treats, among 
other things, relation of cod. Monac. to the other 
codd. of the Itala : it is proved that ῳ frequently 
agrees with the Brixianus (f) and the Amiatinus 
against a, b, d, k in readings implied ; while in regards 
translation it agrees with ὁ. Appendix contains a 
fragment of 8. John from Vienna.’ 

Nov. 8. J. P. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought 
Srom the age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest 
(Egelhauf). ‘Leaves much untold, but is ingenious 
and learned, and quite worth reading.—17. E. 
Schwartz, Scholia in Euripidem, vol. 1. in Hecubam 
Orestem Phoenissas (Wecklein). ‘Supplies a need— 
careful and methodical.’—W. W. Capes, The History 
of the Achaean League, as contained in the remains of 
Pols ybius (Hultsch). ‘Has no original value. Fails 
to give proper information as to the sources, May be 
useful, however, as an introduction to Polybius, whose 


diction he discusses, following Schweighiiuser, Kilker 
and Krebs, but neglecting other authorities ; hence not 
a few errors.’—24. R. Ellis, The Fables of Avianus 
(Heidenhahn). ‘The minutest variants of MS., even 
to the strangest orthographies, conscientiously noted : 
good emendations : Lachmann often ignored. Many 
of the grammatical notes such as only beginners 
would need.’—A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion 
(Fritzsche). ‘Lucid and entertaining. Author, 
lacking philological knowledge, judges” “the philo- 
logical method” too harshly. 

‘Dec. 1. F.C. W ickham, enibe Odes, new edition, 
revised (Schiitz). ‘ Nouse ‘made of latest aids for text. 
Notes full rather than original : rival views on hard 
and doubtful passages well and clearly stated.’—15. 
J. Adams, Platonis Crito(O. Apelt). ‘Shows the same 
careful thoroughness as editor’s Apologia ; notes con- 
tain many excellent observations.’—22. R. D. Archer- 
Hind, The Timaeus of Plato (Ο. Apelt). ‘Textual 
criticism is of secondary interest to editor: basing 
his text on Hermann, he purports to give the 
variants of Paris A., but does this very imperfectly. 
His chief aim is to bring home to us the teaching of 
the dialogue: and his studies to that end are not 
without value. His interpretation of the doctrine, 
fragmentarily presented in his notes, is given con- 
tinuously in the Introduction. But all his acumen 
and labour fail to make good either (1) that the 
Timaeus is Plato’s great and final exposition of 
Metaphysic, or (2) that Plato’s Me taphysic really was 
what the editor offers. Archer-Hind’s fundamental 
error is that he looks for Metaphysic, where none 
exists. The truth is that Timaeus contains Plato’s 
physical, not his metaphysical theory : as Bockh and 
Martin rightly saw. To Bockh belongs the merit of 
having given us the true key to the Zimacus. The 
key supplied by the editor is, to use a phrase of his 
own, ‘‘a deadlock.” Little as he chooses to know of 
the Neoplatonists, his theory has much in common 
with Neoplatonism, substituting, however, ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion” for ‘‘Emanation”: both views being equally 
an inversion of true Platonism. Erroneous, likewise, 
is the editor’s view of Plato’s conception of ‘‘ Space” 
and ‘‘Time.” The commentary is useful only in so 
far as it is independent of the metaphysical specula- 
tion.’ 


Jahresberichte des philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Nov. Dec. 1888. 


CazEsar by R. Schneider. 

H. Walther, C. Julii Caesaris commentarit de 
Bello Gallico, well adapted to school use, much space 
being devoted to the subject-matter. Stoffel, 
Histoire de Jules César, Guerre Civile, 2 vols. with 
atlas of 26 maps. A continuation of the work of 
Napoleon III. It is a Roman military history of 
the highest value. Criticisms are given on some 
details of the siege of Massilia, and the war in Northern 
Greece and Spain.—W.: Ihne, Rémische Geschichte, 
vol. VI. The struggle for personal rule. Treats of the 
period 8.6. 78—49. Ihne unduly suspects the trust- 
worthiness of the Commentarii de Bell. Gall. He 
differs from Mommisen as to the duration of Caesar’s 
proconsulship.—V. Pfannschmidt, Zur Geschichte 
des Pompeianischen Biirgerkriegs. This dissertation 
maintains that Caesar himself published the com- 
mentaries on the Civil War and that this publication 
was made before the outbreak of the African war, 
therefore in 47 B.c.—K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
twmskunde, 2nd vol. The Romans at first called the 
Cimbri and Teutones Gauls and first learnt the name 
Germant about 80 B.c. Germani is the name of no 
one people but is a collective name of Celtic origin 
(‘ neighbours’ or ‘callers to battle’) applied to the 
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tribes on the right bank of the Rhine.—H. Wilkens, 
Quaestiones de Strabonis aliorwmque rerum Gallic- 
arum wuctorum fontibus. The remarkable similarity 
between Strabo and Caesar in many places is to be 
attributed to their both having made use of the 
historical work of Posidonius.—P. De Lisle du 
Dréneue, Des Gaulois Venétes. The writer, on in- 
sufficient grounds, places the Veneti near Cap du Raz 
(Gobaeum prom.) and the site of the seafight still 
further north.—Rudolph Schneider, Portus Itius. 
Portus Itius is identified with Boulogne and not with 
Wissand.—F. Frohlich, Realistisches und Stilistisches 
zu César und dessen Fortsetzern. The military lan- 
guage of C. is more uniform than that of Livy and 
Tacitus, but is more diversified than appears at first 
sight. A comparison of the language of B.G. vu. 
with the Bellwm Alexandrinum (e.g. in the former 
the words pugna, expugnare, subsidium do not occur) 
militates greatly against Nipperdey’s assumption that 
Hirtius is the author of the Bell. Alex. 

Homer. Higher Criticism. 1887 and 1888 (with 
appendices of 1885 and 1886.) 

E. Hiller, Bettriége zur griechischen Litteratur- 
geschichte. 5. Homer als Kollectivname. HH. combats 
the view of v. Wilamowitz that Homer is a collective 
name for Epic poet. Some of the Cyclic poems came 
to be attributed to H. by Rhapsodists who naturally 
wished to make popular the particular poem or poems 
they recited.—Krohn, Die Hntstehung der cinheit- 
lichen Epen in allgemeinen. Comparing Homer with 
the Kalevala K. considers that the former consists 
of popular songs put together by Diaskeuastae.— 
Pressell, Der Hingang der Ilias, rightly thinks the 
Homeric poems to be a work of art and not popular 
poetry.—K. Brandt, Zur Geschichte und Komposition 
der Ilias V., maintains that about 700 B.c. the 
Iliad underwent a second extension and elaboration, 
viz. H 313—I, perhaps also K. ‘The clearness and 
sound judgment of the writer’s earlier works are here 
wanting.’—E. Kammer, Kritisch-dsthetische Unter- 
suchangen betreffend die Gestinge MN=O der Ilias, 
attempts to show that these books are not original 
parts of the Iliad. Whether they are or not the 
writer proves nothing.—Chr. Semler, Das Weltbild 
der Ilias und seine Bedeutung fiir wnsere Zeit, “ well- 
meant but not of any value.’—C. Hiittig, Zur Charac- 
teristik Homerischer Komposition, discusses (1) the 
treatment of contemporaneous actions in Homer 
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(2) the recognition scenes in the second part of the 
Odyssey. ‘ Well worth reading.’—A. Gemoll, Ho- 
merische Bliétter.—R. Volkmann, Nachtrdége zur 
reschichte und Kritik der Wolfschen Prolegyomena zu 
Homer 11. This contains parts VI.—XI. The most 
interesting are VIII. IX., in which it is pointed out 
that the reference to Pisistratus in Cic. de Or. iii. 
34 is to the well-known epigram on the merit of 
P. and that Cic, read this not in a book of epigrams 
but in a Life of Homer, and parts X. XI., where V. 
with justice rejects the common opiniun—founded on 
the Schol. to Pind. Nem ii. 1—that the interpola- 
tions, great or small, are for the most part the work 
of Rhapsodists. What is really wanted adds the 
reviewer, is an objective exposition of the poetical 
capacity of the ‘last elaborator’ or author of the 
Homeric poems in their present form.—W. Ribbeck, 
Homerische Miscellen 11, R. avows himself an adherent 
of Lachmann. Homeric speech contains traces of 
different dialects because the poems were recited 
among different branches of the Greek race.—A. 
Filipsky, Das stehende Beiwort von Volksepos, the 
occurrence of standing epithets in contexts where 
they are unsuitable e.g. O 371 ¥ 303 is due to con- 
ventionalism, exx. of this from the Epics of the 
Finns and Servians are given.—F, G. Hubert, Ueber 
den Vortrag der homerischen Gedichte ἐξ ὑποβολῆς, 
maintains the view of Hermann that ἐξ 6. means 
‘with prompting.’ The reviewer is inclined to the 
view of Nitzsch ‘from an authorized text’ [see Jebb’s 
Introduction to Homer, p. 77 n.J—H. Flack, Pisis- 
tratus und seine literarische Thétigkeit, maintains 
confidently, but without convincing, the following 
propositions :—(1) That P. was never a collector and 
arranger of the Homeric poems. (2) That P. never 
prepared a recension of the Homeric poems. (3) That 
the old vulgate goes back to the Athenian editions 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., the origin of 
which we cannot discover. (4) That the information 
about P. comes from Megarian writers, who have 
for us no appreciable value.—F. A. Paley, The 
truth about Homer, “ deserves no serious confutation,’ 
—H. Kluge, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Ilias. 
This consists of 2 parts (1) the pre-Homeric verse (2) 
the origin of the Z/iad. It is an attempt to solve the 
problem by a consideration of the metre. ‘A pity 
that K. wastes so much time and trouble on a prob- 
lem which cannot be solved in this way.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Caesar. Seventh Campaign in Gaul, B.c. 52. (De 
Bello Gallico, lib. VII.), edited, with Notes and 
Tables of Idioms, by W. C. Compton. With Ilu- 
strations from sketches by E. T. Compton, and 
Maps. Post 8vo. 158 pp. Belland Sons. 45. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Book II. and III., with 
Preface, Introduction, Maps, Plans, Grammatical, 
Historical and Geographical Notes, Indices, Gram- 
matical Appendices, &c. Edited by J. H. Merry- 
weather and C. C. Tancock, 12mo, 236 pp. 
Rivington. 2s. 


Preston (G.) Exercises in Latin Verse of various 
kinds. Pp. xviii. 93. 12mo. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Preston (G.) Key to Exercises in Latin Verse of various 

kinds. Pp. 89. 12mo. Macmillan. 5s. 

Seneca. Minor Dialogues, together with the dialogue 
on Clemency. Translated by Aubrey Stewart. 
12mo, 418 pp. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) Bell 
and Sons. 5s. 

Stedman (A, M. M.) Easy Latin Exercises in the 
Syntax of the Shorter and Revised Latin Primers. 
Post 8vo. 142 pp. Belland Sons. 2s. θά, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Appleton (C.) Histoire de la propriété prétorienne et 
de l’action publicienne avec un facsimile du § 283 
des Fragments du Vatican. 2 vols. 8vo. xxix, 
382. 420 pp. Paris. Thorin. 18 fres. 

Avezac (Δ. A. P. 4) Le Ravennate et son exposé 
cosmographique, publié par Jean Gravier, avec une 
notice biographique et bibliographique par Ch. 


Gravier. Square 8vo. 117 pp. Map. Rouen. 
Imp. E. Cagniard. 10 fres. 

Bilfinger (G.) Die antiken Stundenangaben. 12mo. 
xii, 159 pp. Stuttgart. Kohlhammer. 3 Mk. 
Blass (F.) Commentatio de Antiphonte Sophista 
Iamblichi auctore. 4to. 17 pp. Kiel. Univer- 

sitiits-Buchhandlung. 1 Mk. 


Capelle (C.)  Vollstindiges Wéorterbuch iiber die 
Gedichte des Homeros und der Homeriden. 9te 
verbesserte Auflage. ὅνο. xvi, 605 pp. Leipzig. 
Hahn. 4 Mk. 80. 

Diehl (C.) Etude sur Vadministration byzantine 
dans l’exarchat de Ravenne, 568—751. 8vo. Paris. 
Thorin. 10 fr. 

(Bibliotheque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes &e. 
Fase. 53.) 


Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea. Ins Altgriechi- 
sche iibersetzt von A. Diihr. 8vo. v, 63 pp. 
Gotha. F. A. Perthes. 2 Mk. 

Goctz (G.) Ad legem xr tabularum adnotationes 
glossematicae. 4to. 8 pp. Jena. Neuenhain. 
50 Pfs. 

Heydemann (H.) Marmorkopf Riccardi. [18. Hall- 
lisches Winckelmanns-programm.] 4to. 18 pp. 


2 Plates and Illustrations. Halle, 1888. Niemeyer. 
2 Mk. 

Holub (J. A.) Begriindung der Emporosscene in 
Sephokles’ Philoktetes. B. Der Codex Laurentia- 
nus A. und meine Ausgabe des Sophokles. I. 8vo. 
32 pp. Weidenau. 1888. 1 Mk. 

Kallee (E.) Das riitisch-obergermanische Kriegs- 
theater der Romer. Eine strategische Studie. 


Map. SHzxtr. Wiiutemb. Vierteljalrshefte fiir Lan- 
desgeschichte. 8vo. vii, 47 pp. Stuttgart. 
Kohlhammer. 2 Mk. 40. 


Kayser (Th.) Ars poetica des Horaz iibersetzt und 
erlautert. Svo. 32 pp. Stuttgart. 1888, 1 Mk. 60. 
Lacour-Gayet. De P. Clodio pulchro tribuno plebis. 


8vo. 89 pp. Paris. Thorin. 
Laloux (V.) L’Architecture greeque. ὅνο. 304 pp. 
Engravings. Paris. Quantin. Cloth. 4 fr. 50. 


La Ville de Mirmont (H. de). Mythologie élémen- 
taire des Grecs et des Romains, précédeé d’un pré- 
cis des mythologies orientales. 12mo. 192 pp. 
45 Illustrations. Paris. Hachette et Cie. 1 fr. 50. 

Lindemann (H.) De dialecto Ionica recentiore. 
Dissertatio inauguralis. 8vo. 96 pp. Kiel. Lip- 
sius and Tischer. 2 Mk. 

Livy. Liber 1. Text fiir den Schulgebrauch heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. S. Widmann. 12mo. 72 pp. 
Paderborn. F. Schoningh. Bound. 60 Pf. 


—— Liber XXI. Text fiir den. Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von Dr. S. Widmann. 12mo., 
70 pp. Paderborn. Schoningh. Bound. 60 Pfg. 


Ludwich (A.) Scholia i Homeri Odysseae A. 64 
—153, auctiora et emendatiora edita ab A. L. 


4to. 34 pp. Schubert und Seidel. 
20 Pfe. 
Lundk (M. J.) Quaestiones Sapphicae. Accedit corol- 


larium criticum atque exegeticum ad Ovidianam 


Konigsberg. 


Sapphus epistulam. 8vo. vii, 115 pp. Kaza- 
niae. 3 Mk. 
Lutz (l.) Die Priipositionen bei den attischen 


Rednern. Ein Beitrag zur histor. Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache. 8vo. 181 pp. Neustadt 
a/d. H. 3 Mk. 

Maréchal (E.) Histoire romaine depuis la fondation 
de Rome jusqu’a Vinvasion des barbares. 2me 
édition, revue et augmentée. 12mo. viii, 854 pp. 
97 illustrations. Boards. 6 fres. 

Meyer (C. F.) und Koch (A.) Atlas zu Caesars bellum 
callicum fiir die Schule bearbeitet. 2te verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage. 8vo. 19pp. 14 plates. 
Essen. Baedeker. 1 Mk. 20. 

Noiret (H.) Lettres inédites de Michel Apostolis 
publiées d’apres les Manuscrits du Vatican avec des 
opuscules inédits du méme auteur; avec une in- 
troduction et des notes. 8vo. Paris. Thorin. 
7 fres. 

(Bibliothéque des écoles francaises d’Athenes &e. 
Fase. 54.) 
Pomtow (H.) Beitriige zur Topographie von Delphi. 


4to. vi, 128 pp. 14 plans and plates. Berlin. 
G. Reimer. Boards. 16 Mk. : 
Richter (O.) Topographie der Stadt Rom. 4 plans. 
[Zxtr. Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft.] ὅνο. iv, 206 pp. Nordlingen. 
Beck. 5 Mk. 
Rost (V. C. F.) Deutsch-griechisches Worterbuch. 


llte Auflage neubearbeitet von E. Albrecht. 8vo. 
iv, 838 pp. Gottingen. | Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. 8 Mk. 

Rouzé (C.) Chrestomathie latine. Exercices latins 
adaptées ἃ la nouvelle Grammaire latine de C. 
Rouzé. 12mo. 201 pp. Paris. Belin. 

Schwickert (J. J.) Ueber Bedeutung und Werth des 
griechischen Gymnasial- und hohern Unterrichts fiir 
Bildung, Wissenschaft und Weltgesittung (Kultur). 
Ato. 29 pp. Trier. 1 Mk. 50. 

Scotland (A.) Die Odyssee in der Schule. 
II. 4to. Leipzig. Fock. 2 Mk. 20. 

Strehl (W.) M. Livius Drusus, Volkstribun im 
Jahre 663 a. und ¢c/91 a. C.n. Historische Disser- 
tation. 8vo. 59 pp. Marburg. 1887. Ehrhardt. 
80 Pfg. 

Thaccydides. Buch VII. Erklarende Ausgabe fiir den 
Schul- und Privatgebrauch von F. Muller. Map. 
8vo. v, 208 pp. Paderborn. Schoningh. 1 Mk. 80. 

Vogrinz (G.) Grammatik des homerischen Dialekts. 
[Laut-, Formen-, Bedeutungs-, und Satzlehre. ] 
8vo. xvi, 416 pp. Paderborn. Schoningh. 
7 Mk. 

Wiedina (G.) De aetate consolationis ad Liviam. 
Dissertatio inauguralis. ὅνο. 61 pp. Kiel. 1888. 
Lipsius and Tischer. 2 Mk. 

Xenophon. Premier livre de la Cyropédie ; texte 
grec, publié avec des arguments et des notes en 
francais par C. Huret. 12mo. 104 pp. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie. 75 cents. 
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LATIN TENSES IN ΡΟ, BAM. 


Peruars it is from despair of finding any 
more satisfactory explanation that compara- 
tive philologists apparently still acquiesce in 
the old theory which represents those 
puzzling Latin futures in bo and imperfects 
in bam as compounded of the verbal stem 
and the auxiliary fuo, fuam (φύω ; bhavame ; 
Eng. ve). KR. Thurneysen repeats and 
supports this view in bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 
vill, p. 281, where he cites the relation 
of superbus to ὑπερφ-ίαλος (sic) as an instance 
in which the bh of bhav (bhu) has become ὦ 
in the middle of a Latin word. The compari- 
son of superbus with trepdiados is doubtless 
correct, but the connexion of both or either 
with fuo, φύω is as certainly unwarranted. 
Τὸ is at least far more probable that swper- 
b(i)-us and its Greek equivalent *izepd-os, 
which has only survived! in the diminutive 
form ὑπερφίαλος, are formed directly from 
*trepdu, an instrumental case of ὑπέρ. The 
change of -biws to -bus in superbus is paral- 
leled by the change of -biws to -bus in dative 
or ablative plural, and is due to. the accent. 
Dubius (formed from instrumental *dubhi) 
was originally oxyton, and hence the ὁ re- 
mained ; whereas in supérbjos j following 
the accent vanished. Compare the relations 
of κναίειν and κνῆν, &ec.,as explained by Fick 
(Bezz. Beitr. 1x. 317 sqq.). 

To the theory which derives -bo -bam from 
fuo, fuam there are serious objections. In 
the first place it assumes the loss of w (0), 
which in fui, φύω, 'bhavami is a vital element 


' There are many cases in which one language has 
preserved only the diminutive form. For example, 
ἀστήρ: stella, tov: viola; conversely, digitus: 
Sanrvros, varius : aiddos (if 1am right in explaining 
αἰόλὸς = Γασιόλος, variolus). 
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of the verbal organism. In the second place, 
it assumes the principle of auxiliary form- 
ations, which as far as we know were not a 
feature of the Indo-Germanic language. It 
is hardly to be supposed that any one now 
regards amavi as a corruption of ama-/fut ; 
and the view which found in the last syllable 
of μινύθω the ‘root’ of τίθημι has probably 
few supporters. The idea that -bam, -bo are 
auxiliary verbs seems hardly more plausible. 
In examining these forms we can derive 
some help of a negative kind from Celtic. We 
cannot refuse to compare the Irish 6-future 
with the Latin 6-future. Now Latin ὁ in 
the middle of a word may (where it is not 
parasitic) represent bh, dh, or a velar media. 
But as Irish 6 does not arise from a guttural 
or from dh, it follows that the 6 with which 
we are concerned must have come from bh, 
Before attempting to account for this b/ I 
must briefly refer to a general theory of the 
origin of verbs and nouns, which follows 
from the inevitable hypothesis of ‘ sentence- 
words.’ According to this theory, verbs 
and nouns are the results of the differentia- 
tion of words (not roots but actually spoken 
words) which were originally, neither verbs 
nor nouns, or both verbs and nouns—/njinite, 
as they are called by Fick, to whose lucid 
exposition I may refer (Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1881, 
p. 436). The word which expressed the idea 
‘drink’ was not at first defined as ‘1 drink,’ 
‘thou drinkest’ or ‘the drink,’ but might 
bear any one of these determinations accord- 
ing to the gesture (&e.) by which it was ac- 
companied. The process by which these 
originally indifferent words were differenti- 
ated into the various parts of speech, with 
declension and conjugation, is one of the 
0 
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chief problems which the science of language 
has to solve. Fick has shown that the in- 
flexion of /éiqmi, léiqsi, &c., rests on the 
words, léiqi, ligéni, liqat, liqdhai, which are 
in form noun-cases. It follows that we may 
in general expect to find the same formative 
elements, which appear in the declensions 
of nouns, appearing in conjugations of 
verbs. 

An obvious instance is the case of the 
futures and aorists in s (faxo, revi, λύσω, 
ἔλυσα, bhavisyami, &e.). We need not hesitate 
to regard this s as essentially the same as 
that s which appears in Sanskrit loc. plur. 
su,! in Greek locatives in ot, and in dative 
plurals in 5. 

On the same principle I propose to 
identify the ὦ of tbo, bam with the ὦ in tibei, 
nobis, ibus (is), rebus, with in ἶφι, σφι, 
βίηφι, with bh in the Ssk. cases bhyam (ti- 

1 In Greek this form has survived in μεταξύ (basis 
*uerax, “wetat : μέτασσα :: πέριξ : περισσός). 1 
conjecture that it also survives in αἰσυ-μνήτης (aiov 
for αἰτσυ : αἰσαΞεαῖτα, Osc. seteis = partis, cf. aestwmo). 
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bhyam, asmabhyam), bhyam (dual), bhyas, bhis, 
with 6 in Slav. tebé, sebé. I submit that 
‘Infinites’ of the type léigbhi, ligbhéi, were 
in use before nouns and verbs had come into 
existence as distinct parts of speech. In 
the Greek forms, and in Sanskrit, we have 
bhi (bhj-) ; in the Latin singular forms (tib7, 
sibi, ibi, -cubi, whi), and in Slavonic we have 
an unmistakable bhei.2 Latin bus, which we 
can hardly refuse to identify with Ssk. bhyas, 
was originally bhjos, we may similarly assume 
the loss of ὁ in the terminations bo and bam. 

Along with such words as bheré, οἱ, deiki, 
there existed other forms, such as éibhi, 
éibhio, and from these were formed systems 
of verbal tenses; e.g. eibhio (ibo), eibhiam 
(ibam), while they also entered into nominal 
declensions.® 

Joun B. Bury. 


* Lat. beis (nobis) : bei (tibi) : : Ssk. bhis : ot. 

3 Another instance of this principle is the impera- 
tive in dhi (crudhi, κλῦθι), as compared with cases in 
θι (οἴκοθι). 


NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S £THICS. 


I. 5,8, πολλοὶ λόγοι καταβέβληνται πρὸς 
αὐτὰ is, I believe, commonly translated 
‘many arguments have been laid as a foun- 
dation to prove them,’ rather a bold meta- 
phor from καταβάλλειν κρηπῖδα. I now find 
that Ramsauer translates ‘have been pub- 
lished,’ giving as proofs the expressions 
καταβεβλημέναι παιδεύσεις, μαθήματα = the 
common, current studies from Politics 
1337621, 1338436. I had previously arrived 
at his conclusion independently, comparing 
Plato Soph. 232d, τά ye μὴν.. «ἃ det ἀντειπεῖν 
δεδημοσιωμένα που καταβέβληται γεγραμμένα 
τῷ βουλομένῳ μαθεῖν, where the form οἵ ex- 
pression reminds one of the original legal 
use of καταβάλλειν, ‘file, deposit among 
the public records’ (see L. & S8.), from 
which the general meaning ‘publish’ was 
derived. 

I. 8,10, τὸ yap ἥδεσθαι τῶν ψυχικῶν. It 
certainly seems as if this must mean ‘The 
feeling of pleasure is a mental state,’ not 
bodily, according to the doctrine laid down 
in X. 3,6. Ramsauer quotes this, but adds 
with characteristic candour that he cannot 
see the bearing of the remark on the passage. 
With these words omitted the general mean- 
ing is perfectly clear, and the expression, as 
I think, more pointed than the commentators 
have suspected. ‘The life of the good man 


is in its very nature pleasant ;’ here come 
the debated words, then ‘whatever one is 
called a lover of, that is pleasant to him; 
thus a horse to the lover of horses, a spec- 
tacle to the lover of sights ; and, in the same 
way, just acts are pleasant to the lover of 
justice, and virtuous acts generally to the 
lover of virtue.’ It is clear that to prove 
his general position, ἑκάστῳ ἐστὶν ἡδύ, πρὸς ὃ 
λέγεται φιλοτοιοῦτος, he finds it best to begin 
with the simplest instances, material ones, 
e.g. a horse, a spectacle ; then from what all 
admit in these obvious cases there is an 
inference to the less obvious case where the 
thing loved is immaterial, e.g. virtue. Per- 
haps then he insists on pleasure being a 
mental state to show that there is no need 
that the object exciting it should be a 
material one; eg. if pleasure were really 
ἀναπλήρωσις of the body—the opinion he 
refutes in Bk. X.—the exciting object could 
only be material food. I once thought the 
dubious words could be rendered ‘ the feeling 
of pleasure is found in connexion with 
psychical objects’ (as well as material), e.g. 
in connexion with τὰ κατ᾽ ἀρετήν (which are 
ψυχικαὶ ἐνέργειαι, 1. 8,2); now, however, 1 
think this interpretation impossible, for 
allowing there were no objection to the 
meaning given in it to τὰ ψυχικά, Aristotle 
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would probably have written τὸ ἥδεσθαι καὶ 
περὶ TA ψυχικά ἐστιν. 

V. 4. The exact conception of διορθωτικὸν 
δίκαιον having given much trouble particu- 
larly in its relation to ἑκούσια συναλλάγματα, 
Iam surprised that no one—as far as 1 know 
—has examined with sufficient care the in- 
stances given of its application. The doubt 
is, how exactly this kind of justice can apply 
to ἑκούσια συν. (such as ὠνή, πρᾶσις, &e. 
ch. 2,13), with regard to which iv is ex- 
pressly said in ch. 4,13, ἄδειαν ἔδωκεν 6 νόμος. 
The difficulty is cleared up by an exacter 
explanation of ἀπεστέρησεν (4,3), which is a 
case to which διορθ. dik. applies. For 
atootepeiv—as scholars know, though the 
meaning is not given in L. & 8. 6th edn.— 
is the exact onposite of ἀποδιδόναι, the latter 
being = to pay one’s debts (this is known to 
L. & §.), the former = to refuse to pay one’s 
debts. If instances are wanted, take the 
case of the rascally borrower (this was 
a χρῆσις, loan without interest) in Dem. ὁ. 
Nicostratum, § 13, λαβὼν δὲ τὸ ἀργυρίον οὐχ 
ὅπως χάριν τινά μοι ἀποδίδωσιν ὧν εὖ ἔπαθεν, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐθέως ἐπεβούλευσέ μοι ἵν᾿ ἀποστερήσειε 
ταἀργυρίον, or the case of the unfortunate 
lender (this was a δανεισμός, loan on interest) 
in ὁ. Pantaenetum, § 53, ‘through having 
been often a borrower as well as, in this 
special instance, a lender, I, too, know these 
gentlemen (7.e. the money-lenders, for whom 
it was said no Athenian jury would find a 
verdict), and I don’t love them, οὐ μέντοι γ᾽ 
ἀποστερῶ μὰ Δι᾿ οὐδὲ συκοφαντῶς Thus the 
ἑκούσ. συναλ. to which διορθ. dik. applies were 
—to speak strictly—ovvadA. in which the 
ἀρχή Was ἑκούσιος, V. 2,13, that is contracts 
with the formation of which the law did not 
interfere ; but when one of the parties had 
derived from them the benefit he expected, 
then if he refused to pay the ‘ consideration’ 
he had agreed on, the law stepped in and 
said he should not have all the gain and the 
other all the loss. Mr. Jackson translates 
ἀπεστέρησεν by ‘defrauded,’ which is, of 
course, as correct and suitable a version as 
any one word can be; he does not think it 
necessary to give any note. May I say it is 
much to be desired that Mr. Jackson would 
again devote his great knowledge and ability 
to the interpretation of the LHthies? One 
word more. While Mr. Jackson’s interpre- 
tation of Bk. V. 5 (of which Ramsauer, 
unfortunately for himself, is ignorant) seems 
irrefragable, I regret he should provoke 
opposition by describing its subject as a 
third kind of justice co-ordinate with dis- 
tributive and corrective, when Aristotle has 
expressly said there are but two kinds of 
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justice, διανεμ. and διορθ. It is quite true 
that Aristotle speaks of τὸ τοιοῦτον δίκαιον, 
τὸ ἀντιπεπονθός ; but this δίκαιον, like πατρικόν 
and δεσποτικὸν δίκαιον, is not ταὐτόν, but only 
ὅμοιον to the real justice, the ἁπλῶς or 
πολιτικὸν δίκαιον. For to Aristotle the real 
justice can only be had in the state, regu- 
lated and enforced by law, cf. Pol. 1282614, 
‘The end in all arts is good, and greatest 
good and especially good in the supreme art, 
ἘΝ οἵ statesmanship, ἐ ἐστὶ δὲ πολιτικὸν ἀγαθὸν 
τὸ δίκαιον, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον, 
also Pol. 1283037, κοινωνικὴν ἀρετὴν εἶναι 
φαμὲν τὴν δικαιοσύν ‘NV, ἢ πάσας ἀναγκαῖον 
ἀκολουθεῖν τὰς ἄλλας, and Pol. 1253436, ἡ δὲ 
δικαιοσύνη πολιτικόν. That particular analogue 
of real political justice, the formula of which 
is τὸ ἀντιπεπονθός, might, we see from Pol. 1., 
have been named χρηματιστικόν OY κτητικόν 

«ctov, and would be a branch of οἰκονομικὸν 
δίκαιον. There is then nothing strange, as 
Mr. Jackson thinks, in the words πῶς ἔχει τὸ 
ἀντιπεπονθὸς πρὸς τὸ δίκαιον εἴρηται being 
placed just before a description of πολιτικὸν 
δίκαιον, that being the true justice, while 
‘commercial justice’ is only ἃ δίκαιον καθ᾽ 
ὁμοίοτητα. 

IX. 4,4. 1 am almost ashamed to pretend 
I can have anything fresh to say on this 
well-known crux. Fritsche’s and Peters’ 
interpretations of γενόμενος ἄλλος (‘ becoming 
older’ ‘better’) are impossible. Ram- 
sauer gives up the passage. To me Grant’s 
interpretation seems correct as far as it 
goes, but further explanation is needed. 
‘Every one wishes himself what is good, but 
does not desire to become another, and then 
for that new creature to have everything, 
1.6. Every one wishes the best for himself, 
but not at the price of losing his personality ; 
he wants the good for himself now as he is 
(taking ἀλλ᾽ ὧν 6 τι ποτ᾽ ἐστίν as opposed to 
γενόμενος ἄλλος, and throwing ἔχει γὰρ καὶ νῦν 
ὃ θεὸς τἀγαθόν into a parenthesis—I will 
discuss this later) ; and the intellect is what 
each man really is (δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν τὸ νοοῦν 
ἕκαστος εἶναι) ; therefore he must take care 
of his intellect. Now to most of this, except 
the use of the word ‘ personality,’ an advance 
and refinement on the simple conceptions of 
Aristotle, [fully assent. But is Grant right 
about the conclusion of the whole matter, 
‘therefore he must take care of his intel- 
lect’? It is hard to see how such a direction 
is implied in the passage immediately under 
consideration, which is not hortatory in 
tone; and in fact it is irrelevant to the 
object of the chapter, which is to prove that 
the relation of a man to his friend is similar 
to the relation of the good man (6 ἐπιεικής)--- 
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not of others—to himself. For instance the 
mark of the relation of friendship is that 
man βούλεται τἀγαθὰ to the friend for the 
friend’s own sake ; now this is the feeling of 
ὃ σπουδαῖος towards himself, he wishes well 
to himself and for the sake of himself, 7.e. 
for the sake of his intellect, which is the 
man’s self. Nowcomes the debated passage, 
which I interpret ‘it is true every one (ἕκαστος) 
wishes well to himself, but suppose he be- 
came different he would wish himself well 
no longer.’ Now the man who is not perfect 
actually does become different. I call atten- 
tion here to the parallel passage X. 7, 9. 
‘The intellect is the very self of the man ; it 
is absurd then (Aristotle’s strongest expres- 
sion of confidence in his position) to choose 
not one’s own life but some one else’s,’ which 
is what one does if one does not live κατὰ 
νοῦν; therefore the imperfect man, when 
and as far as he gives up living κατὰ νοῦν, 
has ‘assumed the life of another’ (in the 
language of Bk. X.), has ‘become another’ 
(in the language of Bk. TX.), and his former 
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self is in no way interested in his present 
self; the A. of yesterday no longer wishes 
well to the A. of to-day; therefore the 
common man cannot be said βούλεσθαι τἀγαθὰ 
ἑαυτῷ, but only the good man; and therefore 
only good men. (and men in so far as they 
suppose themselves good, and therefore un- 
changing, LX. 4, 2) feel towards themselves 
as men feel towards their friends. 

The rather extraordinary reference to God 
also becomes intelligible. God is like the 
good man (συγγενής, φίλος, X. 8,13), inasmuch 
as he is pure νοῦς and necessarily unchang- 
ing ; in fact, in a measure, the perfect man 
lives the life of God (ἀθανατίζει, οὐκ ἀνθρώπινα 
φρονεῖ), since he obeys τὸ θεῖον in himself. 
But we cannot say of God βούλεται ἑαυτῷ 
τἀγαθά, for he has τἀγαθόν already. The 
words ἀλλ᾽ ὧν 6 τι ποτ᾽ ἐστίν are not abso- 
lutely needed to explain the assertion about 
God, and had better be kept, as above sug- 
gested, to express the opposite of ἄλλος 
γενόμενος. 

J. SoLomon. 





1094 ὁ, 19. ἕτεροι δὲ δι’ ἀνδρείαν. These 
words have been suspected on the ground 
that an ἀγαθὸν, not a καλὸν, is required. 
Rassow’s διά φιλίαν is, however, open to 
nearly the same objection, for φιλία is a 
καλὸν aS Wellas an ἀγαθόν (cf. 1155 a, 28). 
If any change is required, I would suggest 
ἕτεροι δὲ δι᾿ ἀρχήν. ᾿Αρχὴ 1S Very common in 
lists of ἐκτὸς ἀγαθά. 

1090 ὁ, 5. πιθανώτερον δὲ ἐοίκασιν οἱ ΤΠυθα- 
γόρειο! κιτιλ. ‘It is more plausible to say 
that the One is good than that the Good is 
one. This apparently belongs to the earlier 
part of the discussion. Susemihl regards 
1096 a, 34 ἀπορήσειε...1096 b, 5 ἐφημέρου as 
«a marginal note. Would it not be simpler 
to put 1096 ὁ, 5 sqq. after 1096 a, 34 
γυμναστική! Perhaps the present position 
of the sentence is due to the ‘ editor’ having 
supposed that there was some reference to 
the view of Speusippos and the Pythagoreans 
that the Good was not eternal, for which see 
Met. 1072 6, 30 and 1091 a, 34. But it 
seems hard to find such a reference in the 
sentence as we have it. 

1097 a, 27. πλοῦτον αὐλοὺς Kat ὅλως τὰ 
opyava. The meaningless αὐλοὺς has been 
suggested by ὄργανα. Bonitz conjectures 
φίλους, but, though φίλοι may be ὄργανα 
(cf. 1099 6, 1), we want something which is 
always an ὄργανον. I would suggest δούλους. 

1 T find that I have been anticipated here by Mr. 


Bywater in the last number of the Jowrnal of Philo- 
logy. 


1098 a, 4. τούτου δὲ τὸ μὲν ὡς ἐπιπειθὲς λόγῳ, 
τὸ δ᾽ ὡς ἔχον καὶ διανοούμενον. These words 
are condemned by Grant, Rassow and 
Susemihi. But would it be sufficiently clear 
without them that there is an ambiguity in 
τὸ λόγον ἔχον! In a remark of this kind the 
absence of grammatical connexion need not 
trouble us. In a modern work it would 
have been put in a foot-note with a reference 
to 1102 ὁ, 25sqqg. The καὶ in the next 
sentence (διττῶς δὲ kai ταύτης λεγομένης) is 
an undesigned testimony to the genuineness 
of the words. Rassow and Susemihl bracket 
it also, but what interpolator would have 
thought of it? 


1099 ὁ, ὅ. εἴ τῳ πάγκακοι παῖδες εἶεν ἢ 
φίλοι. The words ἢ φίλοι are omitted by the 


Greek commentators and the inferior MSS. 
and are bracketed by Susemihl. It is true 
that Aristotle has not mentioned πολυφιλία 
καὶ χρηστοφιλία with the rest as he does in 
Rhet.i,5, bat povdrys in the line above shows 
he had it in his mind, and that is enough to 
justify ἢ φίλοι here, supported as it is both 
by K” and L”. 

1099 ὁ, 23. μάλιστα κατὰ τὴν ἀρίστην. 
This is possibly right, but μάλιστα «τὰ» 
κατὰ τὴν ἀρίστην 1S easy and tempting. 

1099 ὁ, 26. ψυχῆς ἐνέργεια [κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν] ποιά 
τις. IL believe κατ᾽ ἁρετὴν to be a gloss on 
ποιά τις. Otherwise it is hard to see what 
ποιά τις could mean. Surely not τελεία, for 
that is a ποσὸν not a ποιόν. 

1100 a, 4. καὶ αρετῆς τελείας] καὶ βίου 
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τελείου. When ἀρετὴ τελεία stands by itself, 
asin 1101 a, 14, it seems to mean ἀρετὴ 
which has had time to develop ἐν βίῳ τελείῳ. 
It can hardly be ‘complete (1.6. all) apery’ 
for εὐδαιμονία 15 ἐνέργεια κατὰ τὴν ἀρίστην. 
But if so it cannot stand here with βίου 
τελείου immediately following. 

1100 a, 6. εὐθηνοῦντας It is admitted 
that εὐθενοῦντα is the Attic form of this 
word. Now it occurs according to Bonitz’s 
Index nine times in Aristotle (apart from the 
present passage), and in only one of them, 
viz. Pol. 1258 6, 17, does Bekker not give 
some variant which shows that the criginal 
reading must have been εὐθενεῖν and uot 
εὐθηνεῖν. The variaxt is generally εὐσθενεῖν, 
more rarely the correct form εὐθενεῖν. So in 
the present passage K”, the oldest MS., has 
εὐσθενοῦντα. We must also add two passages 
in the Problemata, 862, a, 11 and 925 a, ὃ, 
where Bekk. has εὐσθενεῖ without any 
variant though εὐθενεῖ is clearly right. So 
too we must read εὐθένεια for εὐθηνία Bekk. 
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in Rhet. 1360 b, 16 (εὐσθένεια Q Y” Z”) and 
εὐθένειαν for εὐθηνίαν in Hist. An. 602, a, 15 
(εὐθένειαν O%: εὐσθένειαν cett.). Aristotle is 
much more of an Attic writer than sometimes 
appears from Bekker’s text. 

1101 a, 14, κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν τελείαν. Another 
case of ἀρετὴ τελεία With Bios τέλειος following. 
But Eucken has shown that 10 μὴ... βίον 
is wanted after 17 οὕτως. 

1101 a, 84. συλλογιστέον δὴ Kat ταύτην τὴν 
διαφοράν. ‘We must take into account this 
difference as well.’ But the Paraphrase, 
σκεπτέον οὖν περὶ τῆς διαφορᾶς, distinctly 
favours συλλογιστέον δὴ καὶ ταύτῃ τὴν δια- 
φορὰν, L? OP H* Ald. Ar. Vet. Int. For 
συλλογιστέον 1.ῳ. σκεπτέον, see L. 8. s.v. 11, 2 
and examples there. 

1101 6, 1. ἔοικε yap: ἔοικεν οὖν LY. Surely 
this points to ἔοικε γοῦν which would be very 
appropriate here with its mixed illative and 
restrictive force. 

JoHN BuRNET. 


NOTES ON LATIN POETS. 


Persius III. 39—43. 


Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aera luuenci 

et magis auratis pendens laquearibus ensis 
purpureas subter ceruices terruit, ‘imus, 
imus praecipites’ quam si sibi dicat, et intus 
palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor. 


‘The ghastly inward paleness, which is a 
mystery, even to the wife of the bosom’ 


Conington. I can imagine no worse 
nonsense than inward paleness. What is 
paleness? It is one among the outward 


symptoms of inward disorder: it exists in 
the complexion, nowhere else in the frame of 
a living man. When a man is dissected, 
then his inward parts may have this colour 
or that: till then they have none at all. 
And if we are to talk about this inconceivable 
malady, it will be superfluous and yet at the 
same time inadequate to say that it is 
unguessed by the wife of the bosom. It 
doubtless is: much more than that, it is and 
must be unguessed by the invalid himself : 
he cannot possibly know that there is any- 
thing the matter with him. I need only 
mention and dismiss the idea that palleat 
can mean merely fears : that sense, if wanted, 
must be introduced by the emendation 
infelix paueat. Conington in his comment- 
ary explains with natural hesitation ‘ intws 


palleat, not a very intelligible expression at 
first sight, appears to include the notions of 
depth and secrecy ;’ but as those notions are 
included in the perfectly intelligible expres- 
sion guod proxima nesciat uxor, the other 
becomes more wonderful than ever. 

I suppose that when we read the passage 
negligently, without pausing to realise how 
absurd it is, we carry away a vague impres- 
sion that it means paleness from an inward 
cause unknown to the wife of the bosom. Of 
course it does not; but it is an almost 
imperceptible alteration of what does : 

et uleus 
palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor. 


The construction is the same as 1. 124 
Eupolidem palles, you are pale from reading 
Eupolis. The metaphor is frequent enough : 
take for an instance Οἷο de off. 111. δῦ 
‘hune tu quas conscientiae labes in animo 
censes habuisse, quae uulnera Τ᾿ 
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Marrrat XII. 3, 1—4. 


Ad populos mitti qui nuper ab urbe solebas 
ibis, io, Romam nune peregrine liber, 

auriferi de gente Tagi tetricique Salonis, 
dat patrios manes quae mihi terra potens. 


‘Obwol hier nur das erste und das letzte 
Wort verdorben zu sein scheinen, ist eine 
vollig befriedigende Herstellung doch bis 
jetzt noch nicht gelungen’ is Friedlaender’s 
note on v. 4. As to the first word, we shall 
see presently ; but I do not find any intrinsic 
fault in the last: the old conjecture parens 
which Friedlaender wrongly assigns to 
Hirschfeld is easy and may be true; yet 
Lucan X. 324 has the same phrase, ‘ hinc, 
Abaton quam nostra uocat ueneranda 
uetustas, | terra potens primos sentit per- 
cussa tumultus,’ and Virgil seems to explain 
it in Aen. 1. 531 ‘terra antiqua, potens armis 
atque ubere glaebae.’ There can however 
be no doubt that something is wrong some- 
where. The traditional interpretation of 
the verse was ‘in qua scilicet terra conditi 
sunt cineres meorum parentum, et quae 
patria mea est.’ This would be very good 
sense; but to extort it from the text is 
impossible, and to introduce it is difficult : 
at least I can devise no gentler measures 


than Gilbert’s ‘iam patrios manes quae mihi 
terra tegit’ or Munro’s ‘hac, patrios manes 
quae mihi terra fowet.’ 

I doubt then whether this after all is 
what Martial meant ; and since quae is given 
only oy one family of MSS. whiie the others 
read quod, I should look for the corruption 
where the testimony varies, and offer this 
instead : 


dat patrios amnes quos mihi terra potens. 


That this use of dat is a roundabout way 
to convey the simple sense the rivers of my 
country IL will noc at all deny; but here is 
its fellow from Ovid, ea Pont. LV. 16, 43, 
‘maternos Cottas cui Messallasque paternos, 

| Maxime, nobilitas ingeminaita dedit.’ ‘The 
two words amnes and manes are much con- 
founded: in Virgil’s MSS. alone I have 
counted five examples. georg. I. 115, TV. 293, 
Aen. ΤΥ. 34, 490, V. 634: Prop. Τὸ 1.99 
I think contains another. 


JuUVENAL IX. 130—134. 


Ne trepida, numquam pathicus tibi derit amicus 


stantibus et saluis his collibus. 


undique ad illos 


conuenient et carpentis et nauibus omnes 


qui digito scalpunt uno caput. 


spes superest. 


Nothing is here obscure, except this: that 
when you expect to arrive at the sentiment 
your present trade will improve in the future 
you come instead to the words a/ltera maior 
spes superest, in which altera is quite inex- 
plicable, for the spes in question, though 
maior, is not altera but prorsus eadem. The 
scholiast sees the difficulty of the word and 
makes an honest attempt to explain it with 
‘multos inberbes habes tibi crescentes’ ; but 
that is wholly foreign to the matter. Ruperti 
expounds ‘ spes altera, futuri temporis, longe 
mator superest tibi’; but all spes is futuri 
temporis : that sense does not reside in altera. 
‘Dir bliihen Aussichten in der Zukunft zu 
einer viel bessern Kundschaft’ writes Hein- 
rich: that, as I said, is the sentiment you 
expect ; but altera is untranslated, because 
untranslatable. 

But it is hardly worth while to puzzle our 
brains over a reading which certainly was 
not the reading of the archetype. It is only 


altera maior 


tu tantum erucis inprime dentem. 


one family of MSS. that gives the passage 
thus: the other, represented by our best 
MS., the Pithoeanus, adds after 134 this 


verse : 
gratus eris, tu tantum faucis inprime dentem. 


The variation of the two stocks enables us 
here as often elsewhere to write down what 
stood in the common parent of both : 


spes superest ) tu tantum erucis imprime 
gratus eris )  dentem. 


Out of this one copyist made two verses 
by iterating the end of tne line; the other 
made one verse by throwing away the more 
embarrassing of the two commencements. 
But a critic, had there been critics in the 
earth in those days, would have known 
better than either. Since altera mavor spes 
superest merely fails to give a fitting sense, 
while altera maior gratus eris fails to give 
any sense whatever, it follows that spes 
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superest must be dismissed as a conjecture 
and that altera maior gratus eris is the 
genuine ruin of the words of Juvenal. Those 
words I suppose were these : 


undique ad illos 
conuenient et carpentis et nauibus omnes 
qui digito scalpunt caput uno: derit amator; 
gratus eris. tu tantum erucis inprime dentem. 


T will deal first with the palaeographical 
details. One of the absurdities by which the 
overworked brain of the copyist avenges 
itself on the author copied is that inversion 
of two syllables which transforms d-er-¢ into 
dit-er, I cite herve only the closest of 
parallels: Ovid 7015 246 tt-er for er-dt, met. 
XII. 306 me-ne/a-us for me-la-ne-us, trist. 
V. 6, 11 po-di-darius for po-da-lizius, Verg. 
Aen. XI. 711 ra-pu for pwra, Stat. silu. 
IV. 4, e-ri-ge-t for e-ge-ri-t: in Juvenal, 
IV. 83 ge-re-nti for re-ge-nti and VI. 541 
o-ri-si-s for o-si-ri-s might be assigned to the 
same class. Now the difference between 
diteramator and alteramaior is not worth 
considering, so frequently is ὦ confused with 
a, ὃ with /, and ὁ with 7; and the scribes 
who when they found at VIII. 148 a hexa- 
meter ending with sufflamine multo consul 
altered the order to multo sufflamine would 
not scruple here to write wno caput for caput 
uno when metre required it. Buecheler, I 
ought to say, already suspected the presence 
of amator. 

The sense is plain enough: never fear a 
scarcity of Virrones while the seven hills 


abide ; they will flock over sea and land out 
of all the world to Rome: it is Naevoli that 
will be scarce: you will be in high demand : 
only make you ready against it. The order 
of the words caput uno which I restore is a 
deliberate imitation of Calvus’ notorious 
epigram, ‘Magnus, quem metuunt omnes, 
digito caput uno | scalpit. The clausula 
derit wmator is repeated from the companion 
Satire IT. 168, ‘non numquam derit amator,’ 
and here serves of course as a pointed oppo- 
sition to the ‘numquam pathicus tibi derit 
amicus’ of 130. 

I may add here two notes on passages 
which can be dealt with briefly. 


VII. 22 
siqua aliunde putas rerum spectanda tuarum 
praesidia. 


This is the reading of P. But specto is 
not thus used ; so most editors take expec- 
tanda from the other MSS. I should think 
speranda nearer to our best authority ; and 
it seems to have been read by the scholiast 
who writes ‘si aliunde magis praesidium 
speras per carmina quam a principe.’ 


XV. 75. 
terga fuga celeri praestant instantibus Ombis. 


But P has fugat, which points to fugae : 
see for instance Prop. LV. 2, 54, ‘turpi terga 
dedisse fugae’: ist. Omb. will then be abl. 
abs. 

A. Τὰ Housman. 





THE TERMINATION—E£WSIS. 


READERS of Velleius Paterculus will 
remember the passage (ii. 51) in which he 
mentions the extraordinary rise of Cornelius 
Balbus—‘ illis incrementis fecit viam, quibus 
non Hispaniensis natus sed Hispanus in 
triumphum et pontificatum adsurgeret, 
fieretque ex privato consul,’ Evidently 
Velleius is laying stress upon the fact that 
Balbus was not merely a man of Italian 
blood settled in Spain, but a native Spaniard. 
It is the distinction between an Anglo- 
Indian and a Hindoo. As however this 
special use of the termination does not 
appear to have been anywhere adequately 
discussed (the fullest discussion I know, and 
᾿ is inadequate, is in Reisig’s Vorleswngen, 

234), I have thought it ‘worth while to 
εἰν the chief illustrative passages together 
in the hope that some better scholav than 


myself, with access to one of ‘the three 
scholars’ libraries of Britain’ (Prof. Ramsay 
in February’s Classical Review) | may further 


1 In Manchester, where I write this, the case has 
much improved since Prof. Mayor wrote (vzblio- 
graphical Clue to Latin Literature, 1875) ; ‘ Hear the 
quiet complaint of a German resident (Jowrnal of 
Philology, vi. 27): ‘‘The bulk of this paper was 
written in Manchester, where there is no large 
library.” He was compelled to have recourse to the 
private library of a friend.’ The Free Library, which 
is admirable of its kind, now contains the standard 
English books in almost all departments ; the Owens 
C ollege library, though still weak in periodical litera- 
ture—e. g. no Philologus, Hermes and Rheinisches 
Museum far from complete—has made enormous 
strides ; and finally the ancient and beautiful Chetham 
Library, under the scholarly direction of Mr. H. H. 
Howorth, has not only made a special point of obtain- 
ing the great historical collections—Pertz, Migne, Xe. 
—but very rarely refuses to get a book ‘of real im- 
portance which is suggested by any serious student. 
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elucidate the point. Other instances of 
‘Hispaniensis’ are Livy xxiii. 48, His- 
paniensi exercitul = ‘the Roman army 
serving in Spain,’ xxii. 28, xxxix. 20 and 
38, the adjective in each of these cases occur- 
ring with ‘exercitus.’ 
has ‘ Hispanienses Pompeii exercitus.’ The 
grammarian Charisius (Gramm. Lat. i. 106) 
explains: ‘Cum dicimus Hispanos, nomen 
nationis ostendimus ;cum autem Hispanienses, 
cognomen eorum qui provinciam Hispanam 
incolunt, etsi non sunt Hispani.’ Pompeius 
(Gramm. Lat. v. 144) says: ‘Siculus et 
Siceliensis invenimus : quae ratio est? Sardus 
et Sardiniensis: quamquam in Cicerone in 
Scauriana invenimus istam discretionem de 
Sardis et Sardiniensibus, ut illos incolas, 
illos advenas doceat.’ Porphyrion’s comment 
on Horace Sat. i. 3, 3, is, ‘ Adnotandum et 
Sardum et Sardiniensem dici posse. Nam 
Lucilius Sardiniensem dixit in sexto satira- 
rum: Sardiniensem terram. ... . Nonnulli 
tamen veterum Grammaticorum sic appella- 
tiones has diviserunt ut Sardwm putarent 
dici qui in Sardinia natus sit, Sardiniensem 
autem incolam Sardiniae.’ (It should be 
noted that ‘incolam’ is here used, as always 
in inscriptions, in the technical sense of a 
settler who is not a native, = μέτοικος ; in 
the passage from Pompeius previously quoted 
‘advena’ is used in that sense, and ‘ incola’ 
is the native inhabitant.) Festus,  s.v. 
Corinthienses, has: ‘Corinthienses ex eo 
dici coeperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum sunt 
deducti, qui ante Corinthii sunt dicti; quam 
consuetudinem servamus etiam quum 
Romanenses! et Hispanenses et Sicilienses 
negotiatores dicimus, qui in alienis civitati- 
bus negotiantur.’ The same use appears to 
occur in one of the electoral inscriptions of 
Pompeii. Henzen, 6974: ‘M. Epidium 
Sabinum aed. Campanienses rog.’—7.e. men 
living in Campania, at Pompeii, who were 
not Campanians. In an essay by the Abbé 
Ducis on ‘Le Passage d’Annibal du Rhéne 
aux Alpes’ (1869) I find the following 
(p. 87): ‘La langue Latine est riche et 
logique dans la varicté de ses désinences. 
L’épigraphie de nos Alpes reproduit les 
All this however does not amount to a ‘scholar’s 
library’ in Prof. Ramsay’s sense, and the student of 
any special department of antiquity must still buy at 
least three-fourths of the books he needs, if he lives 
in Manchester. 

1 *Romanensis’ occurs on lamps of Puteoli, Zph. 
Fipig. ii. 92. 


Florus 11. 13, 23 also | 
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mots de A/picus, qui signifie un montagnard, 
Alpensis, un citoyen de la province des Alpes, 
Alpinus, un homme originaire des Alpes.’ 
I have looked through the indices of the 
Berln Corpus, so far as published, without 
finding ‘ Alpensis,’ but 1 have not been able 
to consult either the special epigraphic col- 
lections for the Maritime Alps or the Révue 
epigraphique du Midi de la France. I hope 
that some other student may be able to find 
examples of the interesting use thus vouched 
for by the Abbé Ducis. Perhaps, also, some one 
may be able to suggest an explanation for 
the ‘Cicinenses,’ ‘Quirinenses,’ ‘ Parianenses,’ 
in Henzen, 7216. Henzen himself gives 
them up. The ‘QQ. corporis trejectus 
togatensium’ (Hph. Epig. τ. 217) is also 
curious. Some relation between ‘ togatensis’ 
and ‘ togatus’ presumably exists ; but what 
is it? It should perhaps be added finally 
that in the case of town-names_ the 
termination ‘ensis’ is of course —as in 
Atheniensis, Carthaginiensis, and a multi- 
tude of others—frequenily the only one, 
and carries no special signification with 
it. Sometimes the Romans themselves 
doubted in a given case whether there was 
any distinction at all between this and an 
alternative termination. ‘ Ait sic Caesar in 
libris analogiae: “duae sunt Albae ... ;: 
volentes Romani discretionem facere, istos 
Albanos dixerunt, illos Albenses” . : 
Plinius Secundus negat et ait sic: ‘ indiffe- 
renter haecinveniuntur.”’’ (Pompeius/oc. cit.). 
In the famous Genoa boundary inscription 
(Orelli 3121), ‘Genuates’ and ‘ Genuenses,’ 
‘Langates’ and ‘Langenses’ seem to be 
used quite indifferently. All that can be 
said is that the termination ‘ ensis’ appears 
to be the favourite one in the provinces, 
when the place signified is either a Roman 
municiprum or a Roman colony. It sug- 
gested to the provincial ear, though it did 
not certify, a closer connection with Rome 
than ordinary. The geographical list in 
Henzen’s supplementary volume to Orelli 
bears out this assertion, and forms like 
‘Victricensis’ (formed from the ‘ Victorious’ 
legion which colonized Camalodunum), 
‘Julienses’? (inhabitants of Vasio, which 
was surnamed Julia), are also interesting 
from this point of view. 
Wiiiam T. ARNOLD. 


” See ‘Hirschfeld’s Gallische Studien, i. 301. 
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{REEK BURLESQUE EPIC. 


Corpusculum Poesis Epicae Graecae Ludibun- 
dae. Fasciculus prior continens Parodiae 
Epicae et Archestrati Reliquias a PAuLo 
Branpt editas. Leipzig. Teubner. 1888. 
3 Mk. 


Tuts volume completes a collection of the 
fragments of parodies and trifling or satiric 
poems in hexameter verse, begun by Wachs- 
muth in his Sillographi Graect. It contains 
three works which may be called important, 
the Batrachomyomachia, the ᾿Αττικὸν δεῖπνον 
of Matro, and the Hedypathia of Arches- 
tratus. Besides these it puts together—the 
first time that this has been thoroughly 
done—the few fragments in the same style 
by Hipponax, Hegemon, Euboeus and other 
unknown writers. These, like the fragments 
of Matro and Archestratus, are chiefly 
gathered from Athenaeus, and Kaibel’s 
improved text has been of great service: 
the editor also had the advantage of Kaibel’s 
yet unpublished notes besides his two pub- 
lished volumes. 

There are good indices, including one very 
useful index of the passages in Homer and 
Hesiod parodied or used by these writers. 
This index shows some interesting facts: 
thus the Ziad is imitated about three times 
as often as the Odyssey, a fact which gives 
undesigned and strong testimony to the rela- 
tive popularity of the two poems with the 
average Greek reader: and in both /lad 
and Odyssey the first half of the poem is 
much more quoted than the second. It does 
not appear that any help towards determin- 
ing the Homeric text is given by the paro- 
dists: they use Homer so freely and loosely 
that it is impossible to argue from their 
lines to his. See however the remarks on 
p. 59. 

A very full apparatus criticus to the 
Batrachomyomachia is given, distinguishing 
between the Vatican and Laurentian families 
of MSS. But the editor, perhaps wisely, does 
not attempt to reconstruct the original form 
of the poem of Pigres. The interpolations 
are so frequent and so various, and have in 
so many cases displaced portions of the 
genuine work, that he is content to leave 
the text as it is, with a rather complicated 
system of brackets showing his conclusions 
as to the origin of the different parts. In 
the case of a new edition being called for it 
might add clearness if the genuine lines were 
printed in a different type. 


A few remarks must be made on the minor 
fragments before the ᾿Αττικὸν δεῖπνον and the 
Ἡδυπάθεια are spoken of. Brandt defends 
the statement of Aristotle that Hegemon of 
Thasos was the first writer of parodies by 
saying that the fragment of Hipponax is not 
properly a parody of Homer, but a bona fide 
use of the Homeric form of verse to add 
gravity and force to a personal attack. This 
distinction is untenable. Hipponax could 
have attacked the subject of his parody with 
much greater point and bitterness in his 
favourite choliambics. A man who is attack- 
ing in earnest does not waste time in making 
up facetious Homeric epithets: this is the 
light touch of parody proper. Aristotle's 
words need not be pressed to mean more 
than that Hegemon was the first to write 
parodies systematically on a large scale. In 
the fragment of Hegemon, |. 1— 


Ἔς δὲ Θάσον μ᾽ ἐλθόντα μετεωρίζοντες ἔβαλλον 


πολλοῖσι σπελέθοισι--- 


Brandt rightly keeps μετεωρίζοντες against 
the μέγα κράζοντες of Jacobs, but his expla- 
nation of it as referring to the gesture of a 
stone-thrower is impossible. It seems to mean 
‘making me skip,’ as in the common phrase 
μετεωρίζειν τὰ σκέλη OY τὸυς πόδας. In]. 6 for 
λῆμμ᾽ ἀνέπεισε γέροντα we should probably 
read λιμὸς ἔπεισε γέροντα, ἀνέπεισε having 
been inadvertently repeated from 1. 3 and 
the metre then mended at the expense of 
λιμός. In Euboeus of Paros, Hrag. 1— 


βάλλον δ᾽ ἀλλήλους χαλκήρεσιν ἐγχείῃσιν.--- 


a line verbally quoted from the //iad in a 
humorous description of a fight in a barber's 
shop, Brandt says ‘significantur forcipes 
quibus ut telis tonsores dimicabant: Schweig- 
haeuserus olim proposuit ἀγγείοισιν quo 
omnis iocus tollitur.’ Yes, but it would be 
a very small joke to call a pair of scissors a 
spear. Is there not a pun between ἐγχείη 
and ἐγχεῖν, the word here meaning the bronze 
ewer, or rather ladle (ἀρύταινα) used in 
washing ἢ 

Frag. Incert. 6 is interesting to all readers 
of the Poetics as restoring a complete line 
quoted there by Aristotle from the Arabic 
version of the Poetics recently edited by 
Prof. Margoliouth ; the Greek MSS. of the 
Poetics having dropped the second half of the 
line. It should be noticed that Brandt in- 
cludes in this volume the two half-lines also 
quoted in the Poetics ( 1457, 6. 13) as instances 
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of metaphor, χαλκῷ ἀπὸ ψυχὴν ἀρύσας and 
τεμών [μιν] ἀτειρέι χαλκῷ. These do not sound 
like parodies, and there is no reason what- 
ever for suspecting them to be other than 
serious metaphors. 

Frag. Incert. 9 (the passage quoted by 
Galen on the natural inferiority of man re- 
garded as a mere animal to other animals). 
Part of the passage is paraphrased in prose 
by Galen and two passages quoted in verse. 
In each case the quotation is introduced by 
φησίν: and so in the second passage the 
verse should begin earlier than Brandt prints 
it-— 

αὐτὰρ ἐν ἱστορίῃ πολυπείρῳ 
γράψετ᾽ ὄνος ὅτι παγκράτιον νίκησέ ποτ᾽ ἄνδρας" 
εἰκοστή κτλ. 

The date of Matro’s ᾿Αττικὸν δεῖπνον is 
fixed by Brandt within a few years of 
300 B.c. It is written with great spirit and 
humour: nothing could be happier for in- 
stance than the mock-heroic descriptions of 
the cooks, ll. 11-13, 46, 47, and the descrip- 
tion of the dessert, ll. 104-122, is the best 
and most vivid we possess. ‘The guests wash 
their hands: a boy carries round perfume of 
iris-root, and another rose-garlands: the 
crater is filled with Lesbian wine: pears, 
apples, pomegranates and grapes are set on 
the table, with a large sweet cake: then two 
female jugglers come in to amuse the com- 
pany. 

The difficult 1. 90 

ἐν δὲ σίναπι 
κεῖτ᾽ ἀγχοῦ γλυκὺ πλείονα χρυσὸς ὧν ἀπερύκων 


is still left a puzzle. 
ture, 


Wachsmuth’s conjec- 


Co See δι. aA Ν ἴων SEN / > 
Keir’ ἀγχοῦ γλυκὺ πνεῖον, ἀτὰρ χέρας οὐκ 
ἀπέρυκον, 


is very clever but, as Brandt points out, the 
shortening of the final v in such a position is 
unexampled, and any satisfactory emenda- 
tion must retain χρυσός. It seems a pity 
therefore to have placed the conjecture in 
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the text. In 1. 122 (and again in Frag. 
Incert. ὃ B) a word of protest must be put in 
against a tendency to find improper mean- 
ings in innocent passages. 

The Ἡδυπάθεια of Archestratus of Gela 
(fl. cire. 330 8.6.) is a work of a different 
class from Matro’s. It is a didactic poem on 
eating, probably written rather seriously, and 
sometimes, as in the pretty description of 
autumn (/’r,xxxvi), going off into fine writing 
of the usual Alexandrian uype. The editor 
points out that the numerous other names 
by which it is alluded to, Δειπνολογίο, Tac- 
τρονομία, OWodoyia, and Hedyphagetica in the 
Latin version of Ennius. arise from the true 
title being wider than the subject actually 
treated of. Athenaeus calls Archestratus 
‘the Hesiod of epicures,’ and the work went 
under the name of ‘Golden Words.’ From 
the fragments now collected together, about 
335 lines in all, one gets a pretty clear idea of 
Greek cookery. He is special'y strong on 
sauces. Most of them ave comparatively 
simple: cheese. vil, vinegar, wine, silphium, 
and minced pot-herbs are the list of ingre- 
dients ; and there is a strong condemnation 
(fr. lvii) of che rich sauces ‘like glue’ that 
make it impossible to tell a cat from a 
hare. 

In Fr, xv. on the fish κάπρος--- 


Ψ ἣν Ἂς . 
ὅσοι μὴ πλεκτὸν ὕφασμα 
/ c / ta) Fe my” 
σχοίνου ἑλειοτρόφου κοῖλον χείρεσσιν ἔχοντες 
9. ia) / » A 
εἰώθασι δονεῖν ψήφους αἴθωνι λογισμῷ 
+ / gr ye ες NJ , τ 
ἄρθρων μηλείων τ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἄγρην δωρήματα βαλλει--- 


T was glad to find by a note at the end οἵ 
the volume that Wachsmuth would read 
λυγισμῷ, a conjecture that had occurred to me. 

This book will be very vseful. But it 
must be added that it has the faults so 
common in modern German scholarship—a 
mass of erudition in the notes which has 
never been put properly into shape, and a 
Latin style in tue introduction which has all 
the obscurity of German itself. 


J. W. Mackaltt. 


TEXTE UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN, IV. 1, V. 2, 3. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur. Band 4. Heft i. 
Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos recensuit 
Epuarpus Scowartz. 1888. 3 Mk. 60. 


THis edition of Tatian’s Oratio is the first- 
fruits of a larger scheme proposed to them- 
selves by Gebhardt and Schwartz in refer- 


ence to the Greek Apologists. This volume 
contains the text, carefully constructed, with 
little or no reference to previous editions. 
The documentary evidence is of two kinds. 
(1) There are three principal MSS. (of which 
later MSS. are but copies), two of which were 
collated by Gebhardt as well as Schwartz. 
(2) There are quotations in the Praeparatio 
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and the Historia of Eusebius. Here praise- 
worthy care has been taken, Schwartz 
having examined for this edition six MSS. 
of the Historia and four of the Praeparatio. 
A subsidiary help is found in the study of 
Tatian’s style. On this are based conjectural 
emendations which are not however inserted 
in the text. Schwartz holds that Tatian, a 
malleus rhetorum, was yet the slave of a 
rhetorical eccentricity in the avoidance at 
all costs of an hiatus. It is in his applica- 
tion of this opinion to the text that most 
exception will perhaps be taken to Schwartz’ 
work. Thus to a sentence ia the some- 
what obscure but important passage in 
ch. ν.---καθὸ δὲ πᾶσα δύναμις ὁρατῶν ΓΕ, καὶ 
ἀοράτων [αὐτὸς ὑπόστασις] ἣν σὺν αὐτῷ, τὰ 
πάντα σὺν αὑτῷ διὰ λογικῆς δυνάμεως αὐτὸς [καὶ 
ὃ λόγος, ὃς ἢν ἐν αὐτῷ,] ὑπέστησεν. ο!νγατύ 
appends this note: “αὐτὸς ὑπόστασις ditto- 
graphiam censeo, αὐτῷ ὑπέστησεν hiatum 
intolerabilem praebet, καὶ 6 λόγος αὐτῷ ex 
seriore fide interpolata esse mihi probauit 
Wilamowitz. A study of the context 
shows, if I mistake not, that αὐτὸς and 
ὑπόστασις are both required. As to the 
rejected words at the close of the sentence, 
they are read and commented on in the 
Scholium which bears the name of Arethas, 
and which, whoever its author, seems from 
its constant reference to Arianism to be of 
early date: they seem also postulated in what 
appears to be a reference of Tertullian to 
this passage (adv. Prax. v.), ‘habebat enim 
-secum quam habebat in semet ipso, rationem 
suam scilicet.’ An editor must be content 
with Tatian’s style as he finds it. But some 
of the conjectures are happier, e.g. ἀράχναις 
for the pointless ἀμάραις, p. 4, 1. 2. 

A useful Index Graecus is added which 
gives, e.g. under οἰκονομία, a valuable col- 
lection of illustrative passages. 

F. H. Crass. 


Ditto. Vol. V. Parts 2 and 3. Leipzig, 
1888. (Part 2, 6 Mk.; Part ὃ, 4 Mk. 50.) 


THe first of these two instalments contains 
a discussion of the dates of the various trea- 
tises of Tertullian by Professor Noeldechen, 
and also a small collection of new fragments 
attributed to Papias, Hegesippus, and 
Pierius, and derived from hitherto unknown 
citations from the Kcclesiastical History of 
Philippus Sidetes. The former is a very 
useful piece of work, although many of the 
conclusions are from the nature of the 
evidence only tentative. The latter, which is 
contributed by Dr. de Boor of Bonn, is some- 


what startling. New fragments of Papias 
and Hegesippus are in themselves a surprise : 
and in some cases the contents of the frag- 
ments are also of considerable interest. It 
remains to be seen whether they will stand 
the criticism which no doubt they will before 
long receive. 

These fragments come from a series of 
extracts in Codex Baroccianus 142. The 
compiler of the extracts names Eusebius as 
his source ; but they contain portions which 
are not in our copies of Kusebius. Had the 
compiler a more complete copy, and have ours 
been seriously garbled? Or does the addi- 
tional matter come from another source ? 
Dr. de Boor decides for the latter alternative, 
and believes the source to be the voluminous 
Χριστιανικὴ ἱστορία of Philip of Side, of which 
only a few fragments remain. It ended 
with the year 428, and therefore was pro- 
bably finished about that date. If this is 
correct, there is no improbability in the 
quotations being genuine quotations from the 
works of Papias and Hegesippus. 

The fragment of the latter’s work may be 
soon dismissed. It tells us that the names 
of the two sons of Jude, the brother of the 
Lord, who were brought before Domitian, 
were Zocer and James. It also states that 
Domitian abstained from further persecution, 
because he recognized the virtue of the men ; 
which is much less probable than the 
Kusebian account, that he recognized their 
insignificance and treated them with con- 
temptuous clemency. 

The fragments which are given as from 
Papias are of more importance. They are to 
this effect. (1) Papias in his second book 
says that John the Divine and James his 
brother were murdered by Jews. (2) The 
above-mentioned Papias recorded on the 
authority of the daughters of Philip, that 
Barsabas surnamed Justus was put to the 
test by the unbelievers, and in drinking 
serpent’s poison in the name of Christ was 
preserved unhurt. (3) And he records other 
marvels also, and especially the one about 
the mother of Manaim (? Manaen), who rose 
from the dead. (4) Respecting those who 
were raised from the dead by Christ, that 
they lived to the time of Hadrian. Of these 
four, only the last is entirely new. In 1862 
Nolte published the first, which he had found 
in the chronicle of Georgius Monachus. [ἢ 
Papias really made such a statement, he 
cannot have meant that the two brothers 
were slain at the same time, but that, just 
as Jews caused the death of James, so years 
afterwards they caused the death of John. 
To what this refers it is impossible to say. 
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The second of these instalments (Heft 3) 
contains a discussion of the endless puzzle 
respecting the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. This contribution is by Rudolf 
Handmann. He first of all reviews the con- 
troversy on the subject from Lessing to the 
present day. Then he marshals the evidence 
supplied by the early Church from Clement 
of Alexandria to Bede and Nicephorus. 
Thirdly he examines the extant fragments. 
And finally endeavours to arrive at some 
conclusions of his own. He admits that, 
when all is said and done, what we really 
know about the matter is little enough. 
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Everywhere the uncertain entity of the 
Hebrew original of 8. Matthew’s Gospel 
troubles the field of view, and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is its Doppelgdnger. 
Herr Handmann inclines to the view that 
the fragments which have come down to us 
represent the Jewish stream of evangelical 
tradition much in the same way as the 
Gospel according to 8. Mark represents the 
Gentile stream. For every one who wishes 
to study the question he has packed the 
main facts of the case into a pamphlet of 142 
pages. 
A. PLUMMER. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des 
Romischen Kaiserreichs. Von ΝΥ. LIEBENAM. 
J. Band. Die Legaten in der Rémischen 
Provinzen von Augustus bis Diocletian. 


Leipzig. Pp. 482. 12 Mk. 


Turs volume contains a good deal of un- 
obtrusive but very thorough and useful 
work, being in fact the first instalment of 
the complete asti of all the more important 
provincial officials throughout the empire. 
The present volume contains the imperial 
legati. The next will comprise the pro- 
consuls of the senatorial provinces. Then 
will follow the other subordinate officials 
employed in the provincial administration 
with a discussion on the senatorial ‘cursus 
honorum,’ while the two last volumes will 
contain an account of the bureaucracy re- 
sulting from the changes introduced by 
Diocletian and Constantine, as well as the 
provincial /asti up to the reign of Justinian. 
The author is no doubt right in asserting 
that a collection of this kind will be of value 
not only for understanding the development 
and system of the Roman administration, 
but also for the actual history of the period, 
since in becoming acquainted with the men 
to whom the provincial government was en- 
trusted we are introduced to the personages 
who played the most important part under 
the emperors in the imperial history. In- 
deed, whatever opinion we may hold as to 
the character of the Roman rule, the careers 
of many of these nobles compel us to admit 
that, as far as an almost life-long training 
and experience in the diverse conditions of 
the various provinces could produce a capacity 
for administration and an appreciation of 
the problems which needed solution, many a 
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governor like Domitius Corbulo, or Suetonius 
Paulinus, or C. Sentius Saturninus had the 
qualifications which would apparently ensure 
success. For some of the provinces we al- 
already possess /asti more or less complete, 
e.g. those of Waddington for Asia Minor, of 
Perrot for Galatia, of Tissot for Africa ; but 
the advantage of having all the governors, 
as complete as the materials will admit, are 
obvious, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Liebenam will bring his elaborate scheme to 
a suecessful completion. The Vasti in the 
present volume are arranged according to 
provinces, placed alphabetically, a brief no- 
tice based on Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung 
as to the acquisition and circumstances of 
each province being prefixed, while the 
legati of the province are arranged as far as 
possible chronologically. Under the head of 
each are given any inscriptions which relate 
to him, and any passages from classical texts 
which throw light on his career. With this 
part of the work there is no fault to be 
found, nor in working through several of 
the provinces have I detected any inaccuracy. 
The alphabetical arrangement of the pro- 
vinces however results in certain incon- 
veniences, because the career of each legatus 
comes under that province which is alphabet- 
ically the first among those with which he 
was connected, irrespective of its place in 
his ‘cursus honorum.’ Thus the career of 
Suetonius Paulinus comes under Africa 
rather than Britain ; that of Mucianus under 
Lycia rather than Syria; that of Lollus 
Urbicus under Asia rather than Lower 
Germany. No doubt the index of names at 
the end to a certain extent remedies this 
confusion, but it would surely have been 
preferable to put the more important pro- 
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vinces first, and then the minor ones, per- 
haps in alphabetical order. But a more 
serious flaw is the inclusion in the present 
volume of those legati who were not pro- 
vineial governors at all, but merely legates 
of the proconsuls in the senatorial provinces. 
The difference between these two classes of 
legati is of course not ignored by Dr. 
Liebenam, who indeed explains it clearly 
enough in the exposition at the end of the 
book, but none the less their coordination 
here with the more important legati is a 
serious error of judgment. It would have 
been far better to have omitted altogether 
the senatorial provinces, reserving them for 
the list of proconsuls in the second volume, 
and inserting the subordinate legati among 
the other officials in the third volume. The 
circumstances of Africa in regard to the 
legati were peculiar. Here, in addition to 
the three legati pro praetore who acted as 
assistants to the proconsul, there was since 
the time of Caligula a legatus pro praetore 
exercitus Africae, whose power was reall 

coordinate with that of the proconsul, though 
exercised only in that part of the province 
which needed a military garrison. This officer 
subsequently, but not till Septimius Severus, 
became the legatus Numidiae. Dr. Liebenam 
however has inaccurately placed all these 
legati, even in the first two centuries, under 
the head of Numidia, though this was not at 
the time a separate province, nor coexten- 
sive with the command of the legati. Be- 
_sides, such titles as ‘legatus Africae’ applied 
to Cn, Domitius Afer (Wiln, 1148), ‘legatus 
pr. pr. prov. Africae’ to Caesernius Statius 
(Wilm. 1184), and many others (conf. Wilm. 
1147 and 1149) clearly prove this to be 
wrong. Suetonius Paulinus and Clodius 
Macer who were legati of the same kind 
are correctly, though inconsistently, put 
under Africa. However, considering the 
diversity of the material, the inaccuracies 
in the book are very few, and Dr. Liebenam 
deserves the hearty thanks of all students of 
Roman history for the care which he has 
expended on this useful work. 

K. G. Harpy. 


Les Assemblées Provinciales dans ἢ Empire 
Romain : par Paut Grraup. Paris. Thorin. 
10 franes. 


THis is the most complete and elaborate 
attempt which has yet been made to sum up 
and classify all that is known of the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies from classical texts, 
inscriptions, coins, and references in the 
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Digest. Hitherto what most students know 
of this institution is gained from the brief 
but admirable resumé of the subject in 
Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, which how- 
ever should certainly be studied side by side 
with the same author’s summing up of the 
available epigraphical material in vol. i. of 
the Lphemeris Epigraphica. For the province 
of Asia the monograph by Monceaux (re- 
viewed in our last number) enters with some 
detail into the peculiarities of the institution 
in that province, while Pallu de Lessert has 
collected the very meagre material for the 
concilia in the African provinces in a mono- 
graph on ‘L’assemblée provinciale dans 
l’ Afrique romaine,’ a title by the way which 
raises much more expectation than the book 
satisfies. We should naturally have expected 
to find the subject treated with some 
thoroughness in Mommsen’s volume on the 
Provinces of the Roman Empire. In this 
however we are disappointed, since the re- 
ferences made to the concilium of the three 
Gauls and to the κοῖνον of Asia are strikingly 
scanty and insufficient. Mons. Giraud has 
to a large extent supplied what has hitherto 
been a conspicuous gap in our knowledge of 
provincial institutions, and probably all the 
information which the materials, almost en- 
tirely epigraphical, place at our disposal, 
covering as it does nearly all the provinces, 
is here collected and judiciously arranged. 
The historical development of the institution, 
except as regards its creation by Augustus, 
and the greater diffusion and stricter regula- 
tion of its activity in post-Diocletian times, 
is beyond the range of our material, but 
Mons. Giraud follows Boissier, though with 
a much larger citation of authorities, in 
tracing back the Augustan cult, round which 
the assemblies centred, to its antecedents both 
in Roman religion itself, and in foreign and 
especially oriental influences, while he at- 
tempts, and in many cases successfully, to 
fix the earliest and the latest mention of 
the assemblies in particular provinces. Mons. 
Giraud is no doubt right in holding that the 
assemblies were not intended to be directly 
political, and still less were an attempt at 
any system of representation for the empire. 
Originating in the Augustan cult, they were 
judiciously made by Augustus the means of 
establishing a kind of state religion in which 
all provinces could join, while the extrava- 
gances natural to the cult of a living person 
were obviated by idealising the object of the 
worship, and for the living emperor sub- 
stituting ‘Rome and the Augustus,’ a sub- 
stitution which implies, as Desjardins well 
puts it, not so much a man apotheosised as 
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the state symbolised. On the organisation of 
the assemblies, the actual cult and the games 
connected with the periodical mectings, all 
possible light is thrown furnished by inscrip- 
tions and coins. No doubt Mons. Giraud is 
right, in spite of certain inscriptions which 
raise some difficulty, in discarding the view 
of quinquennial meetings, and still more 
certainly is he right in rejecting Hiibner’s 
view that each civitas in the province elected 
its own sacerdos, these representatives form- 
ing a kind of collegium of priests at the 
provincial place of assembly. Inscriptions 
prove that each province had one sacerdos, 
elected by the concilium and for a single 
year. The identity or non-identity of the 
ἀρχιερεὺς τῆς ᾿Ασίας and the ᾿Ασιάρχης has 
furnished material for considerable discus- 
sion, on which Mommsen in a lengthy note 
on the subject (p. 320) throws no fresh light. 
Mons. Giraud contents himself with re- 
stating Marquardt’s arguments for their 
identity, which, if not actually conclusive, at 
least make his view the more probable, while 
a very ingenious and at first sight plausible 
theory of Monceaux on the subject is com- 
pletely disposed of. Monceaux had supposed 
that just as the duumviriin municipal towns 
were every fifth year entitled quinquennales, 
so the ἀρχιερεῖς τῆς ᾿Ασιάς were each fifth 
year, in which the great games were held, 
called ᾿Ασιάρχαι; in other words while all 
Asiarchs were ἀρχιερεῖς, not all ἀρχιερεῖς were 
Asiarchs. Unfortunately however we know 
of twenty-six Asiarchs between Septimius 
Severus and Gallienus, 1.6. in sixty-seven 
years, whereas if Asiarchs were quinguennial 
only, one hundred and four years would be 
required to account for twenty-six of them. 
Into the complications introduced into the 
institution in Asia by the existence of pro- 
vincial temples in all the principal cities, 
and the consequent multiplication of ἀρχιερεῖς, 
Mons. Giraud does not direct any special 
investigation, nor can the results arrived at 
by Monceaux be regarded as either final or 
satisfactory, while the view that the κοῖνον 
τῆς ᾿Ασίας was held alternately in the prin- 
cipal cities is hardly consistent with an 
inference which Giraud himself draws from 
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coins, that it was held in Pergamum in two 
consecutive years, 97 and 98 a.p. One matter 
of detail is however, I think, here finally 
settled. The inquisitor Galliarum mentioned 
in several inscriptions has generally been 
taken to be a treasury official of some kind. 
A reference however to Pliny (Zp. III. 9, 29 
and 31) proves that the inquisitor was ap- 
pointed to collect evidence in case of a pro- 
vincial prosecution. On these prosecutions 
there isan interesting and exhaustive chapter, 
though it is not quite clear whether Mons. 
Giraud holds with Mommsen and Marquadt 
that these prosecutions were one of the main 
objects with Augustus in establishing the 
assemblies, or whether they were rather a 
subsequent development. The latter view 
it seems to me is the more probable, and it 
is rendered all the more so by Mons. Giraud’s 
view of the legal position of the assemblies. 
They were in his opinion on the same level 
in the eyes of the law, though on a larger 
scale and with a more uniform organisation, 
with the various collegia, the nature and 
objects of which are so multifarious and, we 
may add, so little explored. If this view is 
correct, much is explained which otherwise 
appears remarkable ; e.g. the rarity of re- 
ferences to the Provincial Assemblies in 
classical authors, the absence of all proof 
that they ever attempted to interfere in 
revolutionary movement in the provinces, 
and the extremely heterogeneous nature of 
the matters on which the emperors com- 
municated with the provincials by their 
means. However on this subject I can only 
refer to Mons. Giraud’s treatment. Possibly 
he is in this, as in some other points, inclined 
to be more constructive than the materials 
warrant, but there is at least this to be said 
that, if readers of the book are misled, the 
responsibility rests with themselves, as the 
wealth of citations and references, in which 
the great value of the book hes, will, if 
examined, show exactly where the author is 
justified in his statements, and where he is 
indulging in—what is perfectly legitimate, 
though it should be carefully checked—the 
historical imagination. 
EK, G. Harpy. 
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THE VOCALIC LAWS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


The Vocalic Laws of the Latin Language. By 
E. R. WHarton, M.A. 


Tuts interesting paper was read at the 
meeting of the Philological Society held on 
June Ist, 1888. The author has collected a 
large number of facts, some of them neces- 
sarily very familiar, and has suggested a 
considerable number of new derivations, all 
of which are ingenious, and some of which 
are convincing. The only important gene- 
ralisation that he offers which is not already 
well known to students of philological litera- 
ture is one with which his name is already 
connected —that by which an originally pre- 
tonic 6 or o becomes a. The theory is at 
least eminently plausible, enabling us as it 
does to get over the difficulties that have 
long attended the identification of vas (vadis) 
and ἄεθλον, magniis and μέγας, manéo and 
μένω, salvtis and solidus. In other cases Mr. 
Wharton has not done much more than col- 
lect the facts; in the case, for instance, of 
the variation between 7 and e, and o and a 
in root syllables, it may be true that we have 
the influence of contending dialects, but if 
nothing more definite than this can be said, 
we may well despair of ever arriving at any 
scientific statement of the laws of Latin 
vocalism. Some of Mr. Wharton’s etymolo- 
gies do not carry conviction—such as the 
connection of tawrus and obturo (‘to put a 
dead weight on’—compare, it would seem, 
Bods ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ), or the suggestion that the 
diphthong in Aesculapius as compared with 
᾿Ασκληπιός is due to the god of healing hav- 
ing always suggested to the Latin mind the 
physician’s fee (aes). Why the wu of ewntis 


should be due to dissimilation and this form 
alone have suggested the whole series of 
gerundives of the type dicwndi is not clear. 
It is more satisfactory to suppose that both 
euntis and the gerunds in -wndo- represent 
the strong form of the participial suffix -ont-, 
which is all but universal in Greek. And 
though the derivation of the much disputed 
sirempse is undeniably ingenious, it might be 
well if Mr. Wharton would produce any other 
instance of a perfect infinitive passing into 
a substantive; for the hypothesis is not 
sufficiently supported by Wolffiin’s very risky 
instar(e). 

It is not without a considerable feeling of 
discouragement that we lay down this paper. 
If Mr. Wharton, with his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the science and with all the in- 
genuity that was abundantly shown in his 
Etyma Graeca, and which makes his promised 
Etyma Latina so eagerly expected, can yet 
contribute so little towards putting the laws 
of Latin on a sound scientific basis, we may 
well ask where the solution is to come from. 
It is evidently not the workmen that are at 
fault, but the tools that are deficient. All 
that can be done with the known laws of 
language has been done admirably. But 
plainly some new departure is required, and 
until by some stroke of luck or genius a 
theory is hit on which shall do for Latin 
what Verner’s law, for example, did for the 
German languages, we must be content to 
glean some new but isolated fact here and 
there, and for all practical purposes the 
science must remain at a standstill. 

Cur. Cooxson. 





LATIN AND GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


La Lingua Greca Antica. 
Turin. 1888. 12 hre. 


By Prov. Pezzt, 


Tue student of Greek etymology, whatever 
his nationality, cannot complain that his 
requirements have been neglected since 
Brugmann in 1876 revolutionised the 
science by his discovery of the vocalic laws of 
the Aryan languages. The first fruit of the 
discovery was Gustav Meyer’s Greek Gram- 
mar (1880: a second edition in 1886), which 
for combination of thoroughness and judg- 


ment has not yet been surpassed. Then 
came Brugmann’s masterly abstract of the 
subject in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (1885): in 
1887 (the date on the title page is prospec- 
tive) appeared the work now under review, 
and in 1888 Victor Henry’s inimitable 
Précis de Grammaire Comparée du G'rec et du 
Latin, and Messrs. King and Cookson’s 
Principles of Sound and Inflexion as tlus- 
trated in the Greek and Latin Languages. 
Prof. Pezzi is known to the English 
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reader through his Glottologia Aria Recentis- 
sima (1877), translated as Aryan Philology ac- 
cording to the Most Recent Researches (1879). 
In that work he gave a clear and useful 
account of Greek etymology as it stood up 
to 1876, the chief advance which he de- 
scribes being Ascoli’s discovery of the 
‘velar’ gutturals (1870); but Brugmann’s 
brilliant discoveries of 1876 had not reached 
him, he has no notion of ‘sonant’ liquids, 
or Ablaut-series, or of any pure vowel but 
a. The Glottologia appeared a year too 
early, and now seems to us quite old- 
fashioned. 

The Lingua Greca Antiqua however is of 
quite another stamp, and up to the latest 
views: no writer on the subject, whether 
German, French or English, seems to have 
escaped the author’s notice (e.g. on p. 426 he 
quotes the Transactions of the Oxford Phalo- 
logical Society). The work falls into three 
distinct divisions: Preliminary in 80 pages, 
Part I. (Panellenismo Glottico) in 228, and 
Part IL. (Dialetti Ellenici) in 166. The first 
of these divisions is a succinct and thoughtful 
account of the history of Greek philology 
from the first Greek grammarians and lexi- 
cographers down to the latest productions of 
Germany. The latter part of this imtro- 
duction is agreeably free from all trace of 
partisanship or unfairness: each work is 
judiciously characterised without reference 
to the personality of its author. 

It is in the second division of his work— 
which embraces the sounds, inflexicns and 
syntax of the language—that Prof. Pezzi 
becomes subject to comparison with other 
workers in the same field. In his method 
he combines Victor Henry’s arrangement 
with Gustav Meyer’s: the text is a brief 
account of Greek etymology, morphology 
and construction, while in the notes, which 
take up about two-thirds of the whole space, 
he gives authorities, details and discussions 
of points at issue. Henry’s plan, of giving 
at the beginning of his work a list of autho- 
rities and then dispensing in the text with 
special references, possesses certain advan- 
tages over Prof. Pezzi’s, and for the learner 
is much more convenient: but in fulness 
and thoroughness Prof. Pezzi has no rival 
except Gustav Meyer. It is to be regretted 
that he evades, on the pretext of want of 
space, any explanation of the origin of 77, 
x9 and 6 (p. 124): the subject is so obscure, 
and so unsatisfactorily treated by our 
German authorities, that any fresh light on 
it would have been welcomed. 

But the distinctive portion of the work is 


. Part IL, on the Greek dialects: their 


general characteristics are given in the text, 
their peculiarities in elaborate notes, with 
information brought up to date by the help 
of Collitz’s Sammlung der Griechischen Dia- 
lektinschriften as far as it has gone. This 
part would seem especiaily worthy of a 
translation: no recent writer has treated 
the subject more freshly or instructively. 
In Greek, despite all the attention which 
has been spent on it since it supplanted 
Sanskrit as the language best worth study- 
ing for the etymologist, plenty yet remains 
to be done; and it is only by a wide know- 
ledge of the Greek dialects that any success 
can be hoped for. 

The printing of the book is admirable, the 
beauty of the Greek type especially notice- 
able. On p. 59, note, the name of the Dean 
of Christchurch is wrongly spelt. 

K. R. WHartToNn. 


Victor Henry's Précis de Grammaire Comparée 
du Grec et du Latin (2nd edition, Paris, 
1889). 8 franes. 


No better introduction to classical etymology 
than this has yet appeared. Prot. Henry 
has the advantage of writing in a language 
of such unrivalled lucidity that in it the 
most abstruse subjects seem plain and sim- 
ple; and he is himself a master in whose 
hands we may feel safe, who is conversant 
with the latest philological literature and 
can take a connected view of his science. 
The book is one which may be read with 
pleasure as well as profit. The introductory 
list of authorities is extremely valuable. 
and saves the need of detailed references : 
Prof. Henry does not care to do as the 
Germans do and give his work the appear- 
ance of a bookseller’s catalogue. Only 
those who have worked in the same field 
will understand the severe self-repression 
which he exhibits. His account of the 
Indo-European languages is a model οἵ 
brevity and clearness. His main subjeci 
he divides, as Brugimann does, into the 
three heads of Phonetic, Etymology (1.6. 
the analysis of terminations: a somewhat 
arbitrary restriction of the use of the term), 
and Morphology or flexion (which, as he 
says, might also, but less conveniently, be 
put under the second head). The whole 
work is divided into 300 sections, to the 
numbers of which we shall refer below. 

The book is especially valuable as a pro- 
test against that revival of the old ‘ Agglu- 
tination-theory’ with which the Germans 
threaten us: the explanation of e.g. herbidus 
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as ‘giving grass’ is marked as ‘peu vrai- 
semblable’ (163), ‘we need not explain when 
we can only state’ (182, p. 189), suffixes 
may have become words (e.g. the French 
term ana) instead of conversely (183, p. 190). 
All doubtful points, eg. the formation of 
vehier, are marked as such, and the limits of 
our present knowledge recognised without 
hesitation : a caution sometimes carried to 
excess, e.g. Wackernagel’s explanation of 
épaav (72, p. 83) might well have been given, 
as well as Bezzenberger’s of the termination 
-inquus (162, p. 167) as = -απός, with Bréal’s 
derivation of splended (64, p. 74, note) from 
σπλήν. The system of using ‘formulae’ or 
equations, e.g. ‘legerts : legere = legis : lege,’ 
is much to be recommended. The book is 
indeed so good that minute criticism of 
details is justifiable. 

The following connexions are either doubt- 
ful or impossible: 33 filius θῆσθαι, 36 ango 
(in which, 58, the consonant is a palatal) 
anguis, 41 (p. 51) αἴθω aestus (which should 
then be *aesus), 51 ἀλείφω λίπα (the two 
should go with délibitus and lippus 
respectively), 57 (p. 65) βόλλεται volo, 60 
τιθαιβώσσω faber (with a ‘peut-<tre’), 63 
dgnus (in which the ὦ is long by nature, 
not by mere position) ἀμνός (which should 
then be *ypvos), 68 fin. fallo σφάλλω, 114 
almus ‘tutelary’ (which Biicheler puts with 
Umbrian arsmor ‘ceremonies’: it then = 
*admus) alo, 117 βρέμω (why not ἕφρέμω 2) 
fremo, 120 now (with a ‘velar’) necd, miles 
mille, satelles sata, 126 minor μείων, 179 
(p. 181, note) sincérus cred (rather -érus is 
the termination, cf. sevérus, and *sin-cus goes 
with sem-el) (p. 183), parricida patricida, 210 
(p. 236), omnés hominés (from Bréal). The 
following comparisons are inexact: 39 ὥρα 
jahr (the vowel is different), 141 fin. cOmissor 
(really from *xopilo, a by-form) κωμάζω. 
In the analysis of terminations the following 
points may be noticed : 105 Ἔχε would give 
*buo not -b0; 147 *ama-é-bam would give 
*umaebam not amabam, *audi-é-bam would 
remain (cf. pietas), and so 148 *amaeram ; 
158 (p. 164), the word may be divided as 
tacit-urnus ; 161 the termination of χερείων 
cannot be deduced from -ios ; 166, 167 -Fér- 
and -Févas could hardly lose their F after a 
consonant ; 169 ‘sigmatic insertion’ hardly 
explains épa-o-rys; 179 magni-ficus beside 
auru-fex points to a ‘modified’ « in the 
second syllable, and (p. 182) tébicen must 
= *tibii-cen not *tibie-cen ; 187 (p. 195), bene 
male ave Locatives (final -2 becoming -é), cf. 
benignus malignus; 195 (ρ. 209), *escd-es 
would give *escaes (cf. dloes from *d/dis) not 
escas ; 213 (p. 241), navis hardly owes its 7 
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to the Dative, in brevis levis panis the 7 is 
equally unoriginal; 221 (p. 254), note, tam 
cannot be Acc. Fem. of to-, as the old form 
was tame (Festus); 225 (p. 259), sed was 
originally sedwm (Charisius); 279 (p. 307), 
dominus cannot be a Participle Middle, for 
the old form was dubenus (Festus). Correction 
seems required also in the following instances : 
30 furo nurus show that,fore cannot = *fu-re ; 
62 fin. (and 93 fin.) Thurneysen’s theory 
that pango = *pac-no is not ‘sans doute,’ 
for dignus does not become *dingus ; 79 the 
a- of ἀνεψιός may be copulative, as is the 6- 
of ὁδούς 123 (the root is not 68-); 90 fin. 
*ritkw, despite Brugmann, would give *ricxw 
not τίκτω; 122, note, Saeturnus may be a 
mere mis-spelling ; 148 fin. the authority for 
morat and vorat should be given; 180 that 
φερέοικος came from φέρε οἶκον (‘interjection 
adressée ἃ la tortue’) is too much to believe ; 
200 (p. 217, note), sal for *sal-s is not quite 
paralleled by puls for *pult-s ; 202, note, the 
long vowel in /éx réw &c. can hardly be 
properly peculiar to the Nominative, the 
explanation will not fit forms like ¢égula ; 
242 pegi exists as well as compégi; 245 
(p. 278), the Aorists ἔδων ἔθην are not used 
in the Singular, they should be given as 
ἔδομεν ἔθεμεν ; 251 (p. 286), tremonti is not 
‘quoted by Festus from a Salian hymn,’ he 
has only ‘pretet tremonti praetemunt pe,’ 
while Terentius Scaurus cites from a Salian 
hymn of Numa’s ‘cuine ponas Leucesiae 
praetexere monti,’ and out of the two Bergk 
manufactures ‘cume tonas, Leucesie, prae tet 
tremonti,’ which is pretty but bold ; 279 ὦν 
is no contraction of ἐών, but from the short 
form o- instead of the full form ἐσ-. The 
following forms are post-classical: 146 ἐλε- 
λύκειν for ἐλελύκη, 177 νυχθήμερον and pupo- 
πισσόκηρος (better examples οἵ ‘ copulative’ 
compounds would be ἕνδεκα δώδεκα ke.), 240 
(p. 274), ὀμόσω for ὀμοῦμαι. 

Prof. Henry seldom omits anything of 
importance, though in 26 (p. 32), he should 
have given ehew heu heus as examples of the 
diphthong ew, and in 68 (p. 76), added 
Sanskrit tyaj to the derivation of σέβομαι 
which he adopts from Brugmann; and we 
should have liked in 49 fin. and 52 some 
instances of Jong sonants (in 90, note, he 
gives βλητός θνήσκω), in 57 and 210 fin. an 
attempt to explain forms like πτόλις χθών, 
and in 113 an account of the relation of 
κυν-ός to κύων. 

Misprints are hard to find. The quantity 
of the long vowel should be marked in 79 
(p. 95), séipendiwm (where stip- comes from 
*stipp-, as damentum from ammentum), 179 
(p. 182), πρϑ δ (which n Vergil must bea 
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trisyllable), 272 (note) stmus. In 115 fin. 
(p. 131), -mono should be -mona ; 206 (p. 229), 
hominibus pedibus are put in the wrong order ; 
151 fin. παιδίον and 196 ἱππότα are wrongly 
accented, 167 fin. τιμᾶν and 241 fin. tetule 
wrongly marked as non-existent. In 298 
fin. ‘ Théocr. Syracus. 58’ might be put more 
simply as ‘Theocr. 15, 58.’ The table of 
contents comes at the end of the book, as 
often in French writers: it is surely more 
convenient to place it at the beginning. 

The first edition of the work appeared last 
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year. In the second edition few changes 
have been made: the most important of 
them the more detailed account of the 
history of vs (47), a reference to the theory 
(on which see Thurneysen in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift, xxx. p. 494 sq.) that eg. dandi = 
*damenay (115 fin., note), and some remarks 
on the genesis of forms like juga (190 fin.). 
The new derivation of bubulcus from fulcia 
(179, p. 182) is not attractive. 
EK. R. Wuarton, 





Ovid. Amores, Epistulae, Medicamina faciei 
femineae, Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris, ex 
Rudolphi Merkelii recognitione edidit R. EHwa.p. 
Lips. 1888. (Being Vol. I. of the Teubner text of 
Ovid.) 1 Mk. 


Dr. Enwatnp’s revision of the first volume of the 
Teubner text of Ovid has been executed with that 
caution and care for which he has long been known 
to Ovid students by his exhaustive reviews in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, as well as by his text of the 
Tristia. The MS. material used is with slight ex- 
ceptions the same as that of Merkel, the chief addi- 
tional matter employed by the editor being the works 
of Palmer, Sedlmayer and Vahlen on the Heroides, 
De Vries on the Epistula Sapphus, Kunz on the 
Medicamina formae (not faciet surely, a form of the 
genitive which Ovid would not have used: cf. A. A. 
III. 205), and an Oxford MS. published by Ellis for 
Book I. of the Avs Amatoria. I cannot but regret 
that the apparatus criticus is printed in a continuous 
and most inconvenient form as a preface, instead of 
(as in Baehrens’ Teubner texts) at the foot of the 
page. What reader, especially of poetry, and most of 
all of such poetry as the Avs Amatoria, can be expect- 
ed to pause in his reading and research among the 
closely printed remarks of a critical preface of forty-one 
pages? Also, would not Dr. Ehwald have done more 
wisely if he had given the readings throughout of the 
one or two best MSS. in all important passages, and 
less of the emendations and suspicions as to the genu- 
ineness of particular lines of scholars ancient and 
modern? Apart from these slight defects it must be 
admitted that this text is far superior to any that 
has yet appeared of this part of Ovid, and the editor 
deserves our warmest thanks. He has frequently re- 
stored a MS. reading unnecessarily deserted by Merkel 
(e.g. Am. I. vill. 11 stillantia for stellantia) ; his own 
conjectures, which are few, are always clever and 
often convincing, e.g. Am. I. xiii. 19 atque wades 
sponsum stulios ante Atria mittis: Ep. Sapph. 63 
sparsit opes frater meretricis captus amore. I men- 
tion a few points in which I cannot agree: Am. I. ix. 
5 quos petiere duces annos in milite forti, | hos petit in 
socio bella puella wiro: for annos Ehwald accepts 
animos, a conjecture of Rautenberg, which destroys 
the point of the couplet: Ovid meant that a lover 
must be a éwwenis, as he says in the preceding line 
turpe senex. miles, turpe senilis amor. H. VII. 45. 
EKhwald reads from his own conjecture non ego sum 
tanti (quidni cuncteris, inique 2) for quid non uercaris. 
I propose quid me werearis, tirique ? which seems to 
me to be supported by me fugis in the next line. JZ. 
IX. 126, marked as corrupt by Ehwald, might, I 
think, be read after the MS, P. fortuwnam wultw 


fossa tegente suam, and explained ‘confessing her 
fortune with looks that belie it.” H. XII. 17 Ehwald 
reads semina iecisset, totidemque et semina et hostes, 
where -que, though possible, is awkward. I propose 
semina tecisset totidem, quot seuerat, hostes. In con- 
clusion I could wish that the Paris MSS. had been 
collated anew for this edition, for there are serious 
discrepancies between the collations of Keil, used 
by Ehwald, and those of Sedlmayer. 
8. G. OwEN. 


Ad historiam carminum Ovidianorum recensi- 
onemque symbolae. Scripsit R. ΒΉΜ ΑΙ. 
Gotha. 1889. 1 Mk. 


EHWALD, the cooperator of Merkel in the Teubner 
1884 edition of Ovid’s Fasti Tristia Pontic Epistles and 
Ibis, and since Merkel’s decease the re-editor in 1888 
of the Amores and other works contained in the first 
volume of this edition (the Metamorphoses edited by 
Merkel himself appeared in 1881), has in a short 
treatise of twenty pages collected a great number of 
facts bearing on the study of the 7’ristia after Ovid’s 
death, not only in writers who might still be called 
Roman, bnt through the Middle Age on to the time 
of Petrarch and Mussatoin the 14th century. Those 
who know the care with which Ehwald has edited 
the Tristia, or who have read his minute and 
thorough examination of the literature on Ovid 
which has appeared within the last ten years in 
Bursian’s, now Iwan Miiller’s, Berichte iiber die fort- 
schritte der classischen Altherthumswissenschaft, will 
not be disappointed to find in this little work (he 
calls it himself a Commentariolwm) an amount of 
information primarily on the ristia, incidentally 
on many other points connected with Ovid, which 
might recommend it not merely for skimming in a 
public library, but for repeated and serious reference. 
In few words, it will more than repay the shilling 
which it costs. Among other points in which 
Ehwald here deserves careful study is his citation, 
in the most exact way, of some readings of the most 
valuable MSS. of Ovid. Thus the now famous 
Marcianus (of which Mr. S. G. Owen has given a 
collation, so far as it goes, in his edition of the first 
book) is more than once brought before us: similarly 
the Guelferbytanus, and that splendid specimen of 
later 12th century calligraphy, the Turonensis 879, of 
such infinite value for the text of the 7075. 

On p. 3 a suggestion of new Ovidian fragments is 
offered, which deserves the attention of the next 
editor of a complete Ovid. 

In his general summary, p. 4, Ehwald says the 
Tristia are rarely cited by the Gratnmarians ; never 
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by Nonius, Macrobius, Isidorus, or even by those prose 
writers who admired the poet and sometimes quote 
his other works, ¢.g. the two Senecas. They are 
however not unfrequently worked into the diction of 
subsequent poets (this part of the subject is fully 
treated by Zingerle) and even into inscriptions, p. 8. 
Thus in a éitulus which records the completion of a 
monument by one L.. Valerius Aries, freedman of a 
certain slave-merchant called Zabda, the two vv. Trist. 
i. 11. 11, 12 are thus quoted 


SEV. STVPOR. EST. HVIC. 
INSANIA. NOMEN 
OMNIS, AB. HAC. CVRA. CVRA, LEVATA. MBA, EST 


where the MSS, of Ovid give 


STVDIO. SIVE EST. 


Seu stupor huic studio sive est insania nomen, 
Omnis ab hac cura mens releuata mea est. 


I see that Ehwald accepts as right in a passage of the 
Metamorphoses (viii. 237) 


Garrula ramosa prospexit ab ilice perdix 


the new reading which Keil found in a grammatical 
treatise, dimoso elice (Gramm. Lat. V. jt ΠΥ), 
Naturalists I suppose would agree in thinking it more 
likely that a partridge would be seated on a muddy 
field-drain than a many-branched ilex : yet in spite 
of Madvig’s support (Advers. Crit. II. p. 81) a doubt 
still lingers in my mind in favour of the common 
reading, in which I believe all known codices of the 
Metamorphoses agree. 
Rosrinson ELus. 


C. Iulii Caesaris commentarii de Bello Civili, 
ed. Guin. THEop. PAuL. Vindobonae et Pragae. 
1889. (Kditio maior). 90 Pf. 


THIS is a new volume of the Bibliotheca Seriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum, of which C. Schenk] is the 
general editor. It consists of a revised text of the 
&.U. with a critical preface of over 50 pages in which 
the editor records the most important variations of 
the MSS., the chief alterations proposed by other 
scholars and a number of new readings of his own, 
many of which are introduced into the text. Those 
who have compared in the B.G. the readings of the 
second class of MSS. with those of the first class will 
readily understand what scope there is for emendation 
in a text which has to rest on the former class alone, 
and will hesitate to charge Herr Paul with undue 
rashness, The chief MSS. available for the B.C. are 
Ursinianus (1) and Riccardianus or Florentinus (ὦ), of 
the xith cent., and Thuaneus (a) and Vindobonensis 
I (f), of the xiith cent. The readings of the first two 
are preferred where they differ from those of the 
others. The editor’s emendations, so far as I have 
observed them, generally improve the sense though 
they sometimes depart rather widely from the original. 
Tadd some remarks on a few passages. In i. 1 §2 
Paul brackets the words in civitate with most editors, 
without explaining their origin. I suggest that they 
were originally a late marginal gloss meaning ‘in the 
city’. for the more correct in wrbe; an equally 
barbarous hand may have written Jatitatis as an 
explanation of invisis ‘unseen’ iniii. 4 84, i. 3 81 he 
inserts audaces after laudat, thus making the sentence 
contain two words, audax and segnis, not elsewhere 
used by Caesar ; promptos, proposed by Pantagathus, 
is more likely to have dropped out before Pompetus, 
or one might suggest alacres before atquc. i. 5 81 he 
writes soluta sceleratorum audacia and introduces the 
same word sceleratorwm in iii, 109 86 for et latronum, 
where perhaps no change is required, i. 11 82. for 
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peracto consulatu Caesaris he has parto consulatu 


Caesart, which is distinctly not Caesarian Latin. In 
i. 25 §6 he does not notice Col. Stoffel’s explanation 
(Histoire, 1. 250). In i. 40 87 ab equitibus is altered 
on insufficient grounds to aneipiti. In ii. 23 81 for 
biduoque et noctihus tribus navigatione consum*ptis he 
accepts Ciacconius’ biduoque et nocte in navigatione 
consumpta, probably rightly as regards the prepo- 
sition, but the very form of the phrase indicates that 
a longer time than usual was spent on the transit. 
Tn iii. 46 86 I do not share his objection to omnino. 
In iii. 71§3 he makes nonsense of the passage by 
altering hoc nomen obtinuit to hoc nomine abstinuit. 
Enough has been said to show that Herr Paul’s 
changes in the text must not be accepted without 
careful examination: at the same time the book is 
one that no future editor can neglect as it contains 
many useful criticisms and some highly probable 
corrections. The type isadmirably clear, and readers 
of Nipperdey and Dinter (1875), who often spell a 
word in different ways on the same page, will appreci- 
ate the uniformity of the orthography. Herr Paul 
indulges in the curious declension nom. Madvig, gen. 
Madwict. A. G. PESKETT. 


Livius XXI-XXIII. mit Verweisungen auf 
Cisars bellum Gallicum: fiir die Bediirfnisse der 
Schule grammatisch untersucht von Dr. FRANz 
Fuener. Berlin 1888. pp. 160. 


Dr. FiGNer is an ardent admirer of Livy. In the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie for 1886 he earnestly 
advocated that in the Oler-Secunda of the gymnasia 
Livy, and preferably his third decade, should occupy 
as definite and fixed a place as is that held by Caesar 
in the Tertia. This work is undertaken, as the 
preface declares, with the purpose ‘of making the 
language as well as the syntax of Livy better known, 
and of bringing him into higher honour among the 
schools than he now enjoys,’ and also of ‘ gaining 
new friends for Livy in the schools and of lightening 
the labours of old friends.’ With this in view the 
editor has made a careful and_ statistical study of 
these three books of Livy, giving a comparison of 
the usages of Livy and of Caesar. Beginning with 
the arrangement of the sentence, as a whole and in 
parts, he proceeds to examine the cases in their 
different uses. The number of the different uses is 
given and, except in the more common ones, the 
places of occurrence are given, The prepositions are 
then taken in order, and these are followed by an exam- 
ination of the use of tenses and moods. The infinitive, 
which is happily treated not as a dependent clause 
but as a noun, has a very full consideration, with a 
careful analysis of the more than 1200 instances in 
these books. 

The examination of the gerund and the gerundive 
shows that Livy did not conform to the principle laid 
down in the grammars in treating of the instrumental 
and modal ablative, that the gerundive is generally 
used instead of a gerund with an object. Over against 
22 instances of the gerundive stand 27 instances of the 
gerund with an object. In comparison with Caesar, 
Livy favours the ablative, for he has 97 eases to 
Caesar’s 25, and he uses the ablative without a 
preposition 76 times to Caesar’s 4 times. On the 
other hand Caesar employs the genitive with causa 
or gratia 53 times to Livy’s 13 times. 

The comparison of dependent clauses shows an 
interesting difference between Livy and Caesar in the 
use of the subjunctive, the latter inclining much 
more to its use. For instance, Livy employs cw 
historic with the subjunctive 194 times, Caesar 245 
times, Postquam, wbi, ut &c. = Sas soonas,’ are used 
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with the indicative by Livy 135 times, by Caesar 51 
times. Similarly Livy favours the indicative with 
dum, donec, and quoad. In causal clauses with quod 
and quia it is noticeable how completely Livy substi- 
tutes quia for Caesar’squod. He uses quia with the 
indicative 71 times, while there is no instance in 
Caesar, but he employs quod only 17 times to Caesar’s 
136 times. With the subjunctive the cases are 24 to 
48. Caesar’s use of the subjunctive is doubtless 
partly due to his writing in the third person. 

The very convenient statement here contained of 
Livy’s general usage in these three books will be of 
great use to the teacher in settling many questions 
of construction. The hope is reasonable which the 
author expresses in his conclusion, that for the 
beginner and for the teacher who has not the in- 
clination or opportunity to make special investi- 
gations his book may to a great extent supply the 
place of Kiihnast’s cumbersome work. 

Joun K. Lorp. 
Dartinouth College. 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Die Lakonika des Pausanias auf ihre Quellen 
untersucht. By WALTER IMMERWAHR. Berlin: 
Mayer and Miller. 1889. 3 Mk. 


THE author’s cbject in writing this monograph, he 
tells us in his Preface, is to subject a portion of Pau- 
sanias’ work to a close scrutiny, in order to determine 
as far as possible the source from which each par- 
ticular statement which it contains is derived. In 
doing this he is following in the wake of Kalkmann, 
whose able work, Pausanias der Perieget, was noticed 
in the first volume of the Classical Review (p. 102). 
Whatever may be thought of Kalkmann’s general 
conclusions in that book with regard to the honesty 
and trustworthiness of the ancient topographer—and 
these, as far as we have had the opportunity of 
observing, have met with only a qualified acceptance 
—yet he has succeeded in pointing out the leading 
authorities whom Pausanias consulted. The reasons 
which have influenced Herr Immerwahr in selecting 
the Laconica for special investigation are mainly 
three: that the characteristics of Pausanias’ method 
of compilation are most clearly seen in it ; that the 
author from whom the local information was derived 
can in this case be certainly determined ; and that a 
remarkable interest attaches to the contents them- 
selves. The inquiry is carried out with much acute- 
ness, and the conclusion to which Kalkmann had 
pointed, that Sosibius, the Lacedaemonian gram- 
marian and compiler, who lived in the middle of the 
third century B.C., was extensively used by Pausanias, 
is amply confirmed. The historical introduction to 
the Laconica, which Pausanias, in accordance with 
the method which he has pursued in other sections of 
his work, prefixes to the descriptive part, is found 
to be derived in its main outlines from that writer, 
while it is amplified by facts derived from Herodotus, 
Ephorus and others; and he is accused of an un- 
critical ‘contamination’ of these authorities. The 
investigation is naturally much more difficult in the 
topographical than in the historical part, because of 
the absence of continuity in the narrative ; but here 
also in parts Sosibius is thought to have furnished 
much information. Our suspicions of unfair treat- 
ment of the author are, however, aroused when we 
discover that, whenever the mention of exact details 
on Pausanias’ part involving a knowledge of the rela- 
tive position of buildings is found, these are at once 
attributed to the use of a supposed local handbook. 
We may fairly ask whether the facts are incompatible 
with the hypothesis of personal observation ; and 
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whether there is not some difficulty in supposing that 
topographical notices, which Leake and other well- 
qualified observers have found to be singularly trust- 
worthy, were compiled from a variety of sources by a 
bookworm in his study. 

H. F. Tozer. 


Greece; Handbook for Travellers. 
BAEDEKER, 1889. 10s. 


Tuer value of Baedeker’s Handbook of Greece, as it 
originally appeared in German, has long been recog- 
nized by travellers ; but the English work, which has 
just appeared, is more than a mere translation of 
this, for some parts have been recast and others 
amplified, while the editor himself has visited the 
country in order to make the practical suggestions 
contained in it more complete, and in respect of 
special points assistance has been given by Dr. J. T. 
Clarke, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Sandys, and Mrs. 
Lewis, of Cambridge. The number of the plans of 
interesting localities has been considerably increased, 
those of Eleusis, Delos, Delphi, the Hieron of Epi- 
daurus, Sparta, and Messene being all new. In the 
prefatory portion, Professor Kekulé’s ‘History of 
Greek Art’ is a most valuable summary of that 
subject ; and the other introductory sections—on the 
modern language, the condition of the country and 
its inhabitants, travelling facilities, &c.—comprise a 
large amount of serviceable information. Of the 
descriptions of Greece and the objects of interest 
which it contains, we can only say that it is wonderful 
that so much accurate and well-digested learning 
should have been brought together into so narrow a 
compass. If we may single out one point which 
deserves especial commendation, the accounts of the 
principal battles, in connection with the places where 
they were fought, appear to us remarkably good. It 
is only in the descriptions of the more outlying 
districts that any deficiency in the treatment makes 
itself felt. Thus Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion are 
scarcely noticed ; yet the summit of Pelion, which 
is easily ascended, commands one of the most striking 
views in Greece, and the sea-slopes of that mountain 
and Ossa, with their luxuriant vegetation, are of 
almost unique beauty. Similarly, though an account 
of Delos has been added in this edition, yet the 
Cyclades generally are untouched, and the famous 
volcano of Santorin is only referred to in a few lines. 
We would also recommend to the editor that in 
another edition he should follow the example of 
Murray’s Handbook of Greece, and include in his 
survey certain districts which are essentially con- 
nected with the subject of Greece, though they do 
not form part of the Greek Kingdom, as Crete, the 
peninsula of Athos, and the northern islands of the 
Aegean Sea. 


By Karu 


He ἘΞ LOzER: 


Ancient History for Colleges and High 
Schools. By Witutam F. ALLEN and P. V. N. 
Myers, Pt. 1. The Eastern Nations and Greece. 
By P. V. N. Myers. Boston. Ginn & Co. 
1888. pp. x. 369. Introd. Price. $1. 40. 


Tue plan of this book by President Myers of Belmont 
College, Ohio, is certainly excellent. The first 150 
pages contain an outline of the history and civiliza- 
tion of the Eastern Nations, while the remainder of 
Pt. I. is devoted to Greece. A useful feature of the 
book is the endeavour to show the connexion of 
events, and to present the history as a whole rather 
than as a collection of isolated facts. The promi- 
nence given to the Hellenic spirit as manifested in 
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history, literature, and art, gives the book a character 
widely different from that of the usual general 
history. 

But these excellences in the general plan and spirit 
of the work are marred by some serious defects in the 
execution of details. These faults consist chiefly of 
inaccurate statements in regard to matters of fact ; 
sometimes the proportion of events is not duly pre- 
served, and frequently valuable space is occupied 
with matter that might well be omitted. Perhaps 
the most startling error is the statement (p. 204) 
that the Court of Areopagus condemned Socrates to 
death. On p. 173 the Iliad and Odyssey are treated 
as specimens of the literature of the heroic age, 
though on p. 308 the modern view of those poems is 
given with substantial accuracy. On p. 298 con- 
siderable space is given to Praxiteles, but it is chiefly 
occupied with doubtful statements about the Venus 
de Medici and the Niobe group, while not a word 
indicates the present existence of the unquestioned 
Hermes. So, although half a page (300) is given up 
to the Colossus of Rhodes, not a word is said of the 
Pergamene sculptures, and the kingdom of Pergamus 
is dismissed with a foot-note on p. 276. Space will 
not permit any further citations. The faults should 
be corrected ina second edition, for the book is at once 
admirable in conception and perfect in mechanical 
execution. The History of Rome which forms part 
of the volume does not require notice, since it is to be 
superseded during the present year by a new work by 
Professor W. F. Allen of the University of 
Wisconsin. J. M. Paton. 

Middlebury College, Vt. 


The Classical Element in the N. T. considered 
as a Proof of its Genuineness: with an Appendix 
on the oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
of the Canon. By CHArtEes H. Hoorr, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Macmillan, 
1888. pp. 146. 10s. 6d. 


THE classical element is treated under four heads: 
1. The classical proper names ; 2. The official titles 
and legal expressions; 3. The quotations from 
classical writers ; 4. Theinscriptions. The argument 
is that in such things numerous mistakes would have 
been made had the Books of the N. T. been the 
spurious productions of a later age. The argument 
is an old and a strong one ; and as regards the proper 
names Mr. Hoole has drawn it out in much detail. 
This section is just half the volume. The section 
respecting official titles and legal expressions might 
with advantage have been made more full, Paley’s 
Evidences, to say nothing of recent commentaries, 
would have helped Mr. Hoole to other instances. 
One turns with expectation to the section on 
inscriptions. It is almost as disappointing as the 
famous chapter on snakes in Ireland. This section 
on inscriptions in the N. T. begins with the words ; 
‘Only one occurs,’—the one in Acts xvii. 28, 
which consists of two words—AINQSTOI ΘΕΩΙ. 
Might it not have gone into a section on allusions to 
pagan religions? Yet another section might have 
been added on Greek and Roman customs, games, 
arms, and the like. The book is welcome as an 
instalment: as yet there are many omissions. 
A. PLUMMER. 


Akademische Vortrage, von 1, von DOLLINGER. 
Erster Band. Nérdlingen. Beck, 1888. pp. iv. 
427. Mk. 7.50. 

Tus is a collection of addresses delivered by the 


venerable author either as Rector of the University 
of Munich or as President of the Royal Academy of 
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Bavaria, an honour to which he succeeded on the 
death of Baron Liebig. They are on a great variety 
of subjects ; and although only two of them can 
strictly speaking be said to come within the scope of 
the Classical Review, yet the whole volume may be 
heartily commended to all who are interested in the 
philosophical study of history. The writer is 
probably the only living scholar whose knowledge of 
universal history could be compared to the great 
German historian, whose death is still fresh in our 
memories, Leopold von Ranke. One or two of the 
present addresses were noticed in English periodicals 
soon after they were delivered : e.g. the one on the 
Influence of Greek Literature and Culture on the 
West in the Middle Ages was translated almost in 
full in the Guardian, and that on Madame de 
Maintenon was reproduced at considerable length in 
the Churchman. Any one who would translate the 
whole of the present volume would be doing excellent 
work ; and those who can read it in the original will 
be glad to have it in its present form both for reading 
and for reference. It is to be hoped that it will have 
a wide circulation in Europe. A. 


Aristotle and the Christian Church, an Essay 
by Brother AzARIAS of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools : Kegan Paul, 1888 ; pp. vi. 141. 3s. 6d. 


THE writer believes that he can ‘place, for the first 
time, before the English reader, the true record of the 
attitude of the Church towards the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, from its condemnation by the Council of 
Paris in 1209 to its full recognition by the Legates of 
Pope Urban V. in 1366,’—‘hitherto’a vexed question, 
but ill-understood and ill-explained.’ His view is 
that the Church did not first try to suppress 
Aristotle, and then (finding that this was impossible) 
grant an unwilling sanction to the study of his 
writings ; but that it objected to the corrupt trans- 
lations of his works which grossly misrepresented 
Avistotle’s teaching, and that it encouraged the 
study of his works in the improved translations of 
Michael Scott and others. A brief of Gregory IX., 
April 23, 1231, is specially appealed to, which 
commands that ‘certain books of natural philosophy 
which have been condemned by the provincial council 
at Paris’ shall be carefully examined with a view to 
‘remove whatever is erroneous, or of scandal, or in 
the least offensive to the readers, so that, after the 
removal of what is suspected, the remainder may be 
studied without delay and without offence.’ But 
this language seems to point rather to an expurgated 
edition of the works indicated, than to a critical 
revision of the text. Aristotle was considered 
dangerous, and the study of his works had been 
forbidden. The prohibition had been disregarded ; 
and therefore Gregory IX. recommended that the 
dangerous portions should be omitted and the 
remainder commended. 

The writer of the essay also endeavours to defend 
Gregory the Great against the charge of condemning 
the study of classical literature. ‘Gregory learns 
that a bishop gives his time and attention to the 
teaching of letters, dowbtless at the sacrifice of his more 
imperative duty of administering his diocese and 


furthering the kingdom of God among his people ; and 


forthwith Gregory rebukes him severely for undertak- 
ing to teach youths pagan myths when in all 
probability their souls were famishing for the bread 
of Christian truth’ (pp. xi. 54). Therefore it was 
not because he neglected his diocese in order to teach 
heathen literature that Gregory rebuked him, but 
because he taught the classics when he might have 
taught the Bible. See also the letter to Desiderius 
(Epp. ix. 48). 
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The Essay contains useful information respecting 
the study of philosophy in the middle ages, and 
rightly maintains that, while the form is often 
Aristotelian, the spirit is Christian and therefore 
Divine. A PLUMMER. 


Abhandlungen Zur Alten Geschichte, von 
ADOLF ScHMIDT, weiland Professor der Geschichte 
in Jena. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Franz 
Riihl, Professor in Kénigsberg. Leipzig, B. ἃ. 
Teubner. 12 Mk. 


THE chief work of Wilhelm Adolf Schmidt was done 
in the field of modern history. His ‘ Tableaux de la 
Revolution frangaise” and his ‘Pariser Zustande 
wihrend der Revolutionszeit,’ are widely known and 
appreciated. Yet the foundations of his reputation 
as a scholar were laid by his discussions on ancient 
history, and to the scene of his first labours he returned 
in his last years. In response to many requests from 
old friends and pupils, Prof. Riih! has collected from 
various periodicals twelve of these discussions into a 
volume. Nine of the twelve originally appeared 
between 1834-1848 ; the other three were published 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie in 
1885-86. 

The subject-matter is divided between Greek and 
Roman history in the proportion of two to one. The 
dissertations on Greek history deal chiefly with the 
history of the Gauls in Eastern Europe, of the 
Diadochi, and with matters of chronology ; those on 
Roman history are elaborate studies of the political 
changes which took place at the beginning and in the 
early decades of the empire. ‘The Greek essays 
appeal to the antiquarian ; the Roman to the student 
of political forces. 

The first selection in the volume is Schmidt’s 
dissertation for the doctorate, which was presented at 
Berlin in 1834 and is dedicated to Boeckh and von 
Raumer. It is entitled ‘ De-fontibus veterum 
auctorum in enarrandis expeditionibus a Gallis in 
Macedoniam atque Graeciam susceptis.’ He con- 
cludes that the source from which Diodorus, Trogus 
or Justin, and particularly Pausanias drew their facts 
about the Galatae was the now lost work of Timaeus 
of Tauromenium. Timacus was a gossipy, uncritical 
writer, and was followed uncritically. Again in 
1837, in a review of the first part of Droysen’s 
Hellenismus and in a separate essay: ‘Ist Democh- 
ares oder Timaeos die Quelle der gangbaren Erzihlung 
von den gallischen Einfallen?’ Schmidt defended 
his opinion against Droysen’s conjecture that 
Demochares was the source. He concluded that the 
current narrative of the Gallic invasion of the third 
century was derived from Timaeus, while the truer 
account, as it can be gathered from detached state- 
ments in Polybius, Athenaeus, and others, was based 
on Nymphis. Both of these subsequent essays are 
in the present volume. The history of the Gauls in 
the East is also the main topic of the long essay 
entitled ‘Das Olbische Psephisma zu Ehren des 
Protogenes.’ The thoroughgoing review of Droysen 
on the history of Alexander’s successors has already 
been referred to. The next two papers are antiquar- 
ian in their character and, as they appeared in the 
Jahrbiicher in 1885 and 1886, are probably familiar 
to many readers of The Classical Review. The first is 
on ‘Der boiotische Doppel-Kalendar.’ The second 
discusses ‘Das eleusinische Steuerdecret aus der 
Hohezeit des Perikles: Attischer Kalendar und 
Attisches Recht,’ and comprises about one hundred 
pages. The text is the puzzling expression: ‘pijva 
δὲ ἐμβάλλειν Ἑκατομβαιῶνα τὸν νέον ἄρχοντα. 
Schmidt concludes that this does not refer to the 
intercalation of a day into the month Hecatombaeon 


(Foucart), nor to the intercalation of a whole month 
named Hecatombaeon (Lipsius and Sauppe). On the 
contrary he argues that the phrase is a legal one and 
refers to an extension of time and to the final date for 
the bringing in of the sacrificial first-fruits. As this 
extension would run over into the time of the next 
archon it would properly be decreed by him. The 
archon to fix the date must be the one who could 
prosecute delinquents. Ina case like this, where the 
time set lapped over into the new year, the old archon 
could not prosecute. The essay takes up in detail 
many points about the Attic Calendar and Attic law, 
and, in particular, the law and practice‘in respect to 
‘terms’ (Fristlehre). The three essays ‘which 
occupy the most of the two hundred pages on Roman 
history and deal with the transition from the 
Republic to the Empire are the fruit of the same 
studies which resulted in the author’s ‘Geschichte 
der Denk-und Glaubensfreiheit im erster Jahrhun- 
dert.’ They discuss respectively: ‘ Der Verfall der 
Volksrechte in Rom unter den ersten Kaisern.’ 
‘Das Zeitungswesen der Romer,’ and ‘Die 
Umbildung der romischen Republik in die 
Monarchie.’ A fourth essay, much shorter, takes up 
‘Die Reformsbestrebungen des Kaisers Galba.’ The 
essay on Roman journalism is an exceedingly 
interesting piece of work. It is at once a study of a 
feature of Roman social and political life, and of the 
primary sources of the Roman historians. The 
analysis of the passages referring to the acta (usually 
called ὑπομνήματα by Dio) shows a remarkable range 
of contents, and we are led to believe that if printing 
could have been invented at that time journalism 
would have forthwith sprung up full armed. The 
tone of this Roman ‘Days Doings’ (the full title 
was probably ‘‘ Acta populi Romani diurna” ) was 
surprisingly modern. We find it serving as a Court 
Journal, reporting Livia’s receptions, or the presence 
of Commodus at the games; as an ‘inspired’ or 
‘reptile’ press, used by the emperor to create 
public opinion against political opponents; as an 
official ‘publication like Court Reports, — the 
Congressional Record, or better, the old Moniteur ; 
even as a Chronique Scandalewse under imperial 
patronage. In the Acta were recorded burials, local 
ordinances, descriptions of buildings, remarkable 
natural phenomena, strange accidents, anecdotes, 
executions, and ‘personals’ e.g. births, deaths, 
marriages, divorces, etc. among the higher classes. 
That there was withal a strict censorship in force 
under the Empire goes without saying. The essay on 
the transformation of the republic into a monarchy is 
a study of great interest and suggestiveness. It 
shows that Schmidt was not only a learned scholar, 
but also an historian of philosophic grasp. As one 
reads the analysis of the political movement of the 
times, many modern parallels spring to mind, and 
one cannot rise from this essay without being more 
deeply impressed not so much with the modernness 
of ancient history, as with the ancientness of much of 
modern history. 

Prof. Riihl deserves great credit for the judgment 
and skill with which he has edited the volume. 

Epwarp G. Bourne. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Entwickelungsgeschichte des substantivier- 
ten Infinitivs, von Dr. Franz Birk LeIN (Stu- 
ber, 1888: 109 pp.) 4 Mk. 

Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der limitation 
im Griechischen, von Dr. L. GRUNENWALD (Stu- 
ber, 1888: 37 pp.). Mk. 1.80 


THESE volumes belong to aseries edited by M. Schanz 
(Beitrdge zwr historischen Syntax der Griechischen 
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Sprache), and consist of statistical examinations of 
certain uses of the Infinitive. ‘The results arrived at 
are not of startling novelty, but both works contain 
full digests of instances which will be found useful 
by grammarians and editors.—Dr. Birklein traces the 
development of the substantival use of the infinitive 
from Homer to Xenophon, In Homer and Hesiod 
we find the bare infinitive (present) as subject, e.g. κα 
73 ov γάρ μοι θέμις ἐστὶ κομιζέμεν οὐδ᾽ ἀποπέμπειν (into 
the origin of this construction Dr. Birklein does not 
enter : cf. Monro Hom. Gram. p. 157), but not the 
infin. with τό (in v 52 analogy points to τό being the 
demonstrative pronoun), Pindar and the lyric poets 
have the infin. with τό, but not with τοῦ, τῷ. In 
certain (later?) plays of Aeschylus (dgam., Suppl., 
Prom.) we find occasional instances of τοῦ, τῷ, wit 
infin. (5 in all). In Thucydides, the orators, Plato 
and Xenophon this use is fully developed, the infini- 
tive phrase or clause being treated exactly on the 
same footing as a noun. Incidentally the author 
finds occasion to defend the MS. reading τοῦ μὴ with 
infin. dependent on a verb of ‘hindering’ or ‘remoy- 
ing’ in a number of passages (6.0. Herod. I. 86, Thue. 
I. 76, 2, Demosth. 23, 149, Plat. Laws 687 ο, Xen. 
Cyr. 11. 4, 23) which have been altered by Hertlein 
and Dindorf on the ground that the construction is 
illogical: Dr. Birklein might have supported his 
contention by comparing the Latin constructions 
cave ne facias and cave facias, which are precisely 
equivalent. 

Dr. Griinenwald discusses the ‘infinitive of limita- 
tion’ (¢.g. in ἑκὼν εἶναι, ὀλίγου δεῖν, τὸ ἐπὶ σφᾶς εἶναι, 
τὸ νῦν εἶναι, εἰκάσαι, συμβάλλειν, ἀκοῦσαι, ἰδεῖν, 
εἰδέναι, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, ὡς εἰπεῖν, εἰπεῖν), Maintaining 
that this use of the infin. is analogous to an accusa- 
tive of limitation : so too in such phrases as ὀλίγοι 
ἐσμὲν ἀμύνειν, ‘we are few as to dudvey.’ All such 
infinitives serve to limit a thought or the form in 
which a thought is expressed. The author does not 
deny that historically the infinitive is a dative (or 
locative: οἵ. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, p. 
93) of a nomen actionis; but he holds that in the 
‘above-mentioned use it is felé as an adverbial accu- 
sative, and that when dependent on a verb like ζητῶ, 
δύναμαι, &c., it is felt as ‘eine unmittelbare Ergiinz- 
ung zum Verbum.’ In drawing this general distinc- 
tion between the historical origin of a form and its 
function in a certain usage the author appears to be 
quite on the right lines ; but whether in function the 
‘limiting accus.’ is more nearly related to an accusa- 
tive of limitation or to the original dative meaning 
of the infinitive (ἀμύνειν ‘with a view to audvew’) is 
a point on which it is more difficult to pronounce : in 
favour of the view that in ζητῶ μιμεῖσθαι, δύναμαι 
ποιῆσαι the infinitive is most simply regarded as an 
object, a good deal might be said. Why does not 
Dr. Griinenwald use the term ‘object’ instead of 
‘accusative’ when maintaining this point? ‘ Accu- 
sative’ is a term denoting a form, and cannot be 
properly applied to the Greek infinitive. In the 
course of the investigation reasons are given for 
holding with Madvig and a minority of German 
grammarians that in τὸ νῦν εἶναι, τὸ does not go with 
εἶναι, but that εἶναι is added to the phrase τὸ νῦν : in 
ὀλίγου δεῖν analogy points to δεῖν being an infinitive, 
not a participle as maintained by Usener and others. 

E, A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
Latin Lyric Verse Composition. By J. H. 
Lupton. Macmillan and Co, 95, 


Tus little book must be regarded chiefly as a school 
book, and secondarily as a collection of modern 
lyrics. From the first point of view there is one 
unqualified ground of commendation: the transla- 
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tions are almost always elegant and poetical ; but 
this necessitates an excessive amount of help, which 
might have been avoided if the English were balder. 
This is however a fault, if a fault, on the right side. 
But then is this real training in the art of writing 
lyrics, which we will assume, though it is a large 
assumption, to be an art attainable in this over- 
crowded age by advanced scholars? I venture to 
think this would be far better taught by original 
exercises unfettered by the exigencies of translation, 
and there are very few of these in Mr. Lupton’s book. 
The late Mr. Munro is credibly reported to have said 
that the only lyrics since Horace are to be found in 
Lucretilis, a book composed for the use of Eton boys. 
These are in no instance translations, nor are they, 
as is too often the case with modern lyrics, mere 
centos of Horatian phrases. Whether they bear out 
Mr. Munro’s high eulogium any one may judge by 
ordering the key. In Mr. Lupton’s collection are 
pieces of various merit, but few absolutely faultless. 
Some of the best are the Asclepiads at the end of the 
book, though the rule he lays down for the Pherecratean 
verse, that it must end with a long syllable, is four 
times violated. Mr. Lupton is a purist in language, 
and protests against the intrusion of the silver age in 
the Horatian lyric. As however most of the exercises 
are the work of other pens, he is unable to exclude 
offenders. So we find ‘ profligere,’ ‘ dulcisonus,’ 
“suavisonus,’ ‘ blandiloquus,’ ‘alescere,’ ‘ mellitior,’ 
‘calyx,’ ‘expandere,’ ‘aeva,’ ‘ caelos,’ ‘hymnus’ ; 
‘terrenus amor’ is hardly justified by ‘terrenum 
equitem’; and ‘bees’ must have had a sheepish 
sound to a Roman ear. ‘ Ast,’ a word disallowed 
by Mr. Lupton, also occurs, and he has himself 
written ‘audivi’ in despite of his own canon, when 
‘audii’ would have served his purpose as well. The 
use of ‘gremium’ for ‘the heart’ has been long 
exploded. ‘Senilis’ is strangely used for ‘senex’ 
three times in a translation from a chorus of Euri- 
pides. 

But the line laid down by Mr. Lupton is too hard 
and fast ; in many cases a well-trained ear with care- 
ful study may be trusted to decide whether a given 
word is or is not admissible, that is, whether Horace 
would have used it if he had wanted it. 

There is a false print, ‘negante’ for ‘neganti’ in 
Ex. 10, and presumably an omission: ‘sophia (en !) 
recenti’ in Ex. 30. Twice the abl. of the compara- 
tive in -i- occurs, a form wholly unknown to the 
golden age, 

Some grammatical points require attention. Unless 
the ordinary doctrine of the sequence of tenses has 
been completely upset by recent investigations, what 
is to be said for (16)— 


Vindicet divim 5101 quisque munus, 
mente quae surgunt prohibente nullo ut 
verba referret. 


The subjunctive with ‘dum’ is scarcely defensible in 
Exx. 5, 32, 51. que—et, Exx. 21, 22, is at least very 
rare. Can ‘suscitet cordi’ mean ‘awaken in my 
heart,’ and ‘mihi morereris’ ‘die for me’? ‘triste 
mane oritur’ is not admissible, ‘mane’ being almost 
always used as an adverb; never with a distinctive 
epithet such as ‘triste’ and never with any verb but 
‘sum.’ ‘benignis suppliciis’ can hardly mean 
‘kindly punishments,’ or ‘lubens funus’ ‘a volun- 
tary death.’ But strangest of all is ‘quando’ in the 
sense of ‘ whenever,’ Ex. 45. 
Again, how all-important is the order of words. 
What is to be made of— 
docuitque chartis 
prudens honestum prava loquentibus 
servare tortum, 
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amota terrae tantus amor fugae 
desideranti, 
or 
quicquid amabile 
fallebat, ut quondam vagantis, 
sponte redit, simulacra somni. 


Such criticisms as the above are not intended as 
specimens of the lyrics, many of which are admirable ; 
but, as the book is intended mainly to teach boys, 
nothing should be admitted which is not unexception- 
able, and a lyric, like a sonnet, ought to be a per- 
fectly polished gem. There is no excuse for nodding. 

E. D. STONE. 


The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages 
compared with that of the Modern Langua- 
ges. By Henzi WEIL. Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, by CHARLES W. Super, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of the Ohio University. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 1887. Pp. 114. 5s. 


PRESIDENT SUPER has rendered a genuine service to 
classical scholarship by translating this essay, written 
originally for the doctorate (1844), and given to the 
public in two subsequent editions (1869, 1879). 

In the modern languages the order of words is so 
largely determined by the grammatical construction 
that the course of thought, especially in prose, is 
often disturbed by its dependence on the syntactical 
arrangement ; divers shifts and inversions are needed 
to preserve a natural sequence of ideas: in short, 
these languages are not 7766, there is a tyranny of the 
analytic method, of the so-called ‘ logical order.” But 
the Latin and the Greek are free languages, the spirit- 
ual movement is independent of the syntactical 
movement, thought flows clear and unimpeded, ideas 
assert their rightful precedence, and all the powers of 
oral expression attain to full and perfect exercise. 
Such is the author’s thesis: the statement of an 
obvious truth, to be sure, but forming the ground- 
work for a systematic development of principles that 
are often enough ignored and disregarded in spite of 
their cardinal importance. The reader attends with 
growing interest as the subject is unfolded step by 
step—the natural order of words, the pathetic order, 
the period, descending and ascending construction, 
rhetorical accent, the repose of emphasis: a treat- 
ment at once concise and far-reaching, and unincum- 
bered by superfluous learning. 

It is easy to anticipate the familiar corollaries that 
spring from such a theme, but they seem to gain 
renewed force as our author evolves and illustrates 
them. ‘In translating from one language to another, 
if it is not possible to imitate at the same time the 
syntax of the original and the order of the words, re- 
tain the order of the words and disregard the gram- 
matical relations.” And again: ‘The great secret of 
a good translation is to find forms of expression which 
will allow the translator to adopt into a foreign idiom 
the order of words which is found in the original.’ 
In Dariwm vicit Alexander (‘ Darius was conquered 
by Alexander’), something is said about Darius, not 
about Alexander. Alexander is, to be sure, the 
grammatical subject of vicit, but what of that? The 
consciousness must not be allowed to dwell on the 
grammatical relations; they are the postulates of 
speech, grammar is the sine qua non of intelligibility, 
and for that reason can be left to take care of itself 
where intelligent beings are concerned. Δαρείου καὶ 
Παρυσάτιδος γίγνονται παῖδες δύο (‘ Darius and Pary- 
satis had two sons’): the sentence begins with a 
genitive case, but what of it? The function of the 
genitive was not burdening the mind of Xenophon 


when he began his story, and the function of the 
genitive is not to be flourished in the face of the 
learner as if it were something grand and awful. 
Far more significant is the arrangement with its har- 
monious effects and concomitants. The grammatical 
construction, the analytic principle is constantly 
pulling the learner in the wrong direction, diverting 
him from the path and blinding him to that which 
above all things he needs to see. In order to clear 
the way for him, to encourage and inspire him, you 
must bear as constantly toward the opposite pole. 
Early positive instruction in languages should always 
be synthetic: the analytical part is negative. You 
do not want your boy or girl to be grammatical 
(heaven forbid !), but only not to be ungrammatical. 
What he needs to be instructed in is the concrete: 
the combined effect and force of what he reads and 
writes. Recite to him whole masses of sonorous 
Latin and Greek ; make him read the same aloud to 
you in the same way. Let him learn choice passages 
by heart; give him a chance to acquire a wide and 
discriminating vocabulary ; set him to writing Greek 
and Latin in imitation of the models daily presented 
to his ear; guide him to express ideas, however 
simple, with clearness, euphony and energy. Such 
are the lessons we draw from Professor Weil’s 
thoughtful and interesting work. 

The translation, in the main well done, is at some 
points not satisfactory. A passage on p. 47 is ren- 
dered wholly unintelligible by an ambiguous thrice- 
occurring it. Another awkward ambiguity in the 
last four words of p. 61 might have been avoided 
without sacrificing the order of words illustrated, but 
the example is not suited for translation, and should 
have been given in the original French. The Greek 
and Latin illustrative passages when translated at all 
should have been translated in accordance with the 
doctrine inculcated by the essay itself, but this has 
not always been done. The words on p. 71, τὸν eis 
τὴν χορηγίαν δαπανῶντα οὖκ εἰς Thy αὐτὴν τάξιν δεῖ 
τιθέναι τῷ τοῦ χοροῦ διδασκάλῳ (he who bears the ex- 
pense of the representation ought not to be put in 
the same rank, &c.), are turned as follows: ‘it is not 
necessary that we should put in the same rank him 
who bears the expense of the representation,’ &c.— 
bungling and false for the Hrench (‘il ne faut pas 
mettre,’ &c.) as for the Greek. The version given for 
the last example on p. 65 is both obscure and wrong. 
Of misprints there are a great many in the Greek 
text, not many in the Latin and the French, sciendam 
p. 18, soceram p. 27, ow p. 74, furtam p. 79, appi- 
dum twice p. 113. On p. 27, by an oversight in 
copying apparently, the French text of the dis- 
approved version from Horace is appended to the 
English that represents the approved version. 

As regards the Notes, whether the author’s own or 
those added by the translator, any debatable points 
which they happen to touch involve nothing that in 
the least affects the validity of the main thesis ; they 
are judiciously put at the ends of the several chapters 
so that it is left to the reader to use them or not, as 
he may find it expedient. IsAAc FLacc. 

Cornell University. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language by FE. A. 
ANDREWS and S. StoppARD. Revised by HENRY 
PREBLE of Harvard University. Boston. U.S. A. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. $1.12. 


THE ideal Latin grammar has not yet appeared, but 
such approaches have been made to a satisfactory 
standard that the credentials of any new comer are 
sure to be closely scanned. While a hearty welcome 
awaits any work that is the outcome of an inside and 
comprehensive grasp of Latin usages and that takes 
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due notice of the historic and cognate relations of the 
language, a mere revamping of an antiquated or 
obsolescent book or a mosaic of existing manuals 
hardly has a raison d’étie. 

When Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar appeared, 
now more than fifty years ago, it was distinctly 
superior to any kindred work to which American 
students had easy access and, after its revision in 
1857, it was still for some time almost alone and 
unchallenged. Meanwhile not only have substantial 
advances been made in nearly every department of 
Latin scholarship, but new views have arisen as t6 
the scope of a manual grammar. Few teachers now 
largely occupy their pupils with the vast multitude 
of details, the minute subdivision of constructive 
theories, and the deadening lists of exceptions to rules, 
which characterized the earlier grammars. Gram- 
matical minutiae are much less treated as an end in 
themselves: the object is rather to get on, and 
intelligently to study the literature—not primarily as 
a verification of any grammarian’s dicta, but as the 
expression and revelation of a wonderful civilization. 

For those who still believe in the old method, 
Professor Preble has spoiled Andrews and Stoddart’s 
Grammar by his free contraction, expansion, and 
rearrangement of the original, and by his insertion 
of modern matter. On the other hand we do not 
feel that he has brought the book up to the level of 
two or three current manuals. 

The prominent facts of the language are in this 
revision somewhat relieved of their former mechanical 
statement, but there is slight suggestiveness toward 
an insight into the genesis and logic of constructions. 
Thus, no attempt is made to grapple with and explain 
such genuine Latinisms as the ablative absolute, the 
historical infinitive, indirect narrative, and the ger- 
undial usages. The philology of the book is scrappy 
and inconclusive. There are glib references (§287) to 
the ‘ parent language,’ but nowhere is there a synop- 
tical or other sketch of the relations between Latin 
and its congeners, We are tantalizingly told (8408) 
that ‘it has been a common theory that the original 

1158 of the ablative was to denote separation, but that 
the better opinion is that such isnot the case.’ Later 
on (§415) it is asserted that ‘the ablative of separ- 
ation is a variety of the ablative of specification.’ 
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The editor calls special attention to his chapter on 
Word-Formation, but the treatment seems to us far 
less clear and scientific than in the corresponding 
sections of Greenough or Roby. 

There are still somany unsolved problems in Latin 
syntax that here, certainly, dogmatism is out of 
place. We doubt if any scholars can accept Professor 
Preble’s view of the genitive with interest (§368), or 
with words of fulness (8409 αὐ, or the ablative with 
opus (§417), or the dative of the agent (8989 δ). 

More than anywhere else the reviser claims 
originality for his theory as to the order of words in 
Latin ; but, as he frankly states (§599) that it would 
‘take too much space to set forth the reasons for his 
opinion,’ we are left to his ipse dixit. After carefully 
going through his examples and statements we must 
still believe that there were heroes before Agememnon. 
Asa general rule it may be admitted—particularly 
for the extremes of a Latin sentence—that the order 
of words was largely determined by the degree of 
emphasis. But ina very large part of Latin litera- 
ture we cannot feel—and probably the Romans them- 
selves did not feel—any such diminuendo scale of 
emphasis as Professor Preble assumes. He carries 
the principle so far that it becomes over-rigid and 
forced ; it leaves too little play for the natural 
elasticity of an inflected language; it ignores the 
unmistakable differences in different authors sand 
periods ; it takes too little account of euphony, 
chiasm, alliteration, and other more subtle devices 
of the Roman stylists ; it disregards the free and often 
interlocked order of metrical composition. 

The marking of long vowels throughout the 
grammar is a commendable feature, though the 
proof-reading has here been carelessly done. We 
have noticed, among other slips, sérénus, semita, 
nobis, qualis, manum. 

It is refreshing to find that Professor Preble ignores 
entirely the ‘ English method’ of pronouncing Latin. 
It is certainly a reproach that this method is still 
advocated by some of the responsible guardians of 
Latin scholarship, The method ought long since to 
have followed the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
into the limbo of unscientific curiosities. 

Tracy PEcK. 
Yale University. 





A LAST WORD. 


I have but a few words to add in reference 
to Mr. Wilson’s attempt at replying to my 
criticisms. Jam in no wise concerned, as [ 
have already said, with his opinion of my 
scholarship and philosophy, but only with 
his imputations of mala fides. I therefore 
refrain from all comment on his remarks, 
except as regards the point which he puts 
forward as a test question between himself 
and me and which beyond doubt answers 
that purpose admirably. 

In attempting to justify his assertion that 
I attack Martin in a certain passage, he 
quotes part of my animadversions upon the 
contrary motion which, as is commonly 
thought, Plato assigns to Venus and Mercury. 


This is no theory of Martin’s, but a popular 
and obvious interpretation of Plato’s words, 
which Martin repeats, presumably because 
he saw nothing better for it, but to which he 
urges the gravest objection. The passage 
cited from my note strongly emphasises 
the objection which Martin felt, and which 
any one must feel, to this astronomical 
hypothesis, and simply amplifies a sentence 
in the very same note, which is this: ‘ Now, 
as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 
motion is flagrantly inadequate to account 
for those facts.’ The ‘attack upon Martin’ 
is actually and expressly an argument on 
Martin’s side. 

Now Mr. Wilson either saw this or he 
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did not: the inference in either case need 
not be precisely specified. He may then 
write a pamphlet, or (as perhaps his style 
would lead us to expect) a stout quarto, 
without being troubled by any more observ- 


ations on my part. Far be it from me to 
interfere with this austere moralist in the 
execution of what he ‘conceives a public 
duty.’ 

R. D. Arcoer-Hinp. 





NOTES. 


On 1. XI. 306, and Hor. Od. I. 7. 15. 


ὡς ὁπότε νέφεα Ζέφυρος στυφελίξῃ 
ἀργεστᾶο Νότοιο, βαθείῃ λαίλαπι τύπτων 


On this Mr. Leal says "ἀργεστᾶο as Φ 334, From 
its use here it may perhaps mean “‘ bringing bright 
white clouds :” it can hardly be compared with the 
albus notus of Horace which deterget nubila caelo.’ 
It appears to me there are two ways out of the slight 
difficulty : (1) to say with Paley that apyeorjs means 
‘clearing’ (a sense which it certainly had in later 
times) and that it is a ‘standing epithet’ of Nézos. 
The fact that the epithet is peculiarly inapplicable 
is no objection, as we find 6.0. Ὁ 371 Nestor in the 
daylight raising his hands eis οὐρανὸν ἀστερόεντα, ¥ 
304 the horses of Antilochus are ὠκύποδες though in 
310 Nestor calls them βάρδιστοι θείειν, ¢ 26 clothes 
that want washing are called σιγαλόεντα, and I do not 
doubt that soporiferumque papaver in Aen. IV. 486 
is to be thus explained viz. as a standing epithet 
which happens to be singularly inappropriate to the 
context. But this explanation is not one to be adopt- 
ed without necessity and it is really, as I try to show 
below, inconsistent with Horace. (2) ’Apyeorns how- 
ever in Homer certainly appears to have the sense given 
to it by Mr. Leaf (and by Mr. Monro) and in this case I 
think it may be maintained that the inconsistency 
with Horace is only apparent and not real. Horace’s 
words are Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila caelo Saepe 
Notus, neque parturit imbres Perpetwo, of which the 
lesson is, as Mr. Wickham says, ‘ the very same wind 
which brings the clouds will presently clear them.’ 
Notus wswally brings rain (and therefore ‘clearing’ 
can hardly be a standing epithet of it) but sometimes 
shows itself in the character of ‘ clearing’ and is then 
called ‘albus’ and in Greek Aevxdvotos. Albus is not 
an epithet but is almost predicative. In later writers 
᾿Αργέστης (paroxytone) is the name of a wind, in Hes. 
Theog. 379, 880, an easterly wind nearly equivalent 
to Eurus, but in other writers a north-west wind, 
ef. Ap. Rh, ii. 961 and Plin. V.H. ii. § 119, who fol- 
lows Aristotle in his description. 

R. C. SEATON. 


* ἃ 
* 


Evuripipes, Hippolytus 1. 32. 


καὶ πρὶν μὲν ἐλθεῖν τήνδε γῆν Τροιζηνίαν, 
30 πέτραν παρ᾽ αὐτὴν Παλλάδος κατόψιον 
γῆς τῆσδεναὸν Κύπριδος ἐγκαθείσατο, 
ἐρῶσ᾽ ἔρωτ᾽ ἔκ δη λ ον' ἹἹππολύτῳ δ᾽ ἔπι 
τὸ λοιπὸν ὠνόμαζεν ἱδρῦσθαι θεάν. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ Θησεὺς Κεκροπίαν λείπει χθόνα, 
35 μίασμα φεύγων αἵματος Παλλαντιδῶν, 
καὶ τήνδε σὺν δάμαρτι ναυστολεῖ χθόνα, 
ἐνιαυσίαν ἔκδημον αἰνέσας φυγήν, 
ἐνταῦθα δὴ στένουσα κἀκπεπληγμένη 
κέντροις ἔρωτος ἣ τάλαιν᾽ ἀπόλλυται 
40 σιγῇ" κ.τ.λ. 


In line 82 the MSS. vary between ἔκδηλον and 
ἔκδημον. From a critical point of view it is evident 
that neither the one nor the other can be right. 
ἔκδηλον is too simple for any one to think of changing 
it to ἔκδημον, while ἔκδημον itself clearly comes from 
1. 37. Aphrodite is comparing Phaedra’s behaviour 
at Athens with her different behaviour at Troezen, 
and it is clear that the original word, which scribes 
have replaced by ἔκδηλον or ἔκδημον, deseribed a 
phase of passion, with which the sighs and love-pains 
of 1]. 38 σφ. are contrasted. I read therefore with 
tolerable certainty 

ἐρῶσ᾽ ἔρωθ᾽ ExnrAov 

ἕκηλος, calm, is a most suitable word to describe a 
love that knows neither violent delights nor violent 
sorrows, and it is sufficiently uncommon in iambic 
trimeters to have been misread by one scribe as ἔκδη- 
Aov and altered by another to ἔκδημον, suggested by 
φυγὴν ἔκδημον a few lines below. 

J. B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


Evuripipes, Medea, 511. 


Tolyap me πολλαῖς μακαρίαν Ἑλληνίδων 
ἔθηκας ἀντὶ τῶνδε: θαυμαστὸν δέ σε 
611 ἔχω πόσιν καὶ πιστὸν ἣ τάλαιν᾽ ἐγώ, κτλ. 


Mr. Verrall’s note on πιστόν is as follows :— 

‘This word hardly fits the context, which points 
to something nearer in sense to θαυμαστόν, and as 
the grammarian Alexander gives the quotation σεμνὸν 
for πιστὸν (Walz. p. 451) Nauck conjectured σεπτὸν, 
but this form can hardly have been in common use 
and correction is not absolutely necessary, so 
(following Prinz) I have kept the text.’ 

The text iscertainly right. The apparent unfitness 
of the word in the context disappears if we recognize 
that Euripides is playing on the double sense of 
πιστός (a. πείθω, β. πίνω). πιστός from πίνω occurs 
in the Prometheus 1. 480 ; πιστικός, “ liquid,’ in the 
New Testament. Medea suggests the comparison of 
Jason to a draught, πόσιν, distasteful to drink. 

Mr. H. Macnaghten’s excellent emendation in 
Helena, 297, put forward in a late number of the 
Classical Review (p. 72) furnishes a parallel to the play 
on πόσι5. 

I have noticed two other passages in the Medea, 
where the poet scems to be using words in a double 
sense, or rather suggesting a sense other than the 
obvious one. (1) 1. 279 κοὐκ ἔστιν ἄτης εὐπρόσοιστος 
ἔκβασις, where the metaphor is from a storm at sea. 
ἄτης ἔκβασις Mr. Verrall renders by ‘storm- 
landing,’ but he doesnot observe Euripides probably 
intended to suggest ἄω, ἄημι ἃ5 the derivation of “ἄτη. 
(2) In the difficult lines 106-108 δῆλον δ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
ἐξαιρόμενον νέφος οἰμωγῆς ὡς τάχ᾽ ἀνάψει μείζονι θυμῷ, 
it seems possible that either the etymon of θυμός 
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(Lat. fumus,j compare θυμιᾶν), or perhaps actually 
an archaic use of the word in the sense of smoke, 
was in the poet’s mind. 

J. B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


PLAUTINA, Mostellaria, iii. 2, line 808 sqgqg.—The 
plays upon certain words in this passage, noted by 
Mr. Strong in the Feb. issue of the Classical Review, 
seem on the whole forced and very doubtful. 

His first conjecture that in the line ‘ante aedes 
vestibulum et ambulacrum quoiusmodi’ there may 
well lurk some double entente like ‘scarecrow and 
walking gentlemen’ is unacceptable. What relation 
is there between the Latin words and these conjec- 
tural ideas, which could have caused the latter to 
arise in the minds of the spectators? Nor does it 
seem to me that we are warranted in inferring from 
the line ‘Age specta, postes quoiusmodi! Quanta 
firmitate facti et quanta crassitudine’-—that Plautus 
means to say, ‘look at these blockheads ! how impos- 
sible and how stupid!’ Neither ‘ crassus’ nor ‘ cras- 
situdo’ are used by Plautus with any such derived 
meaning ; the only place where ‘ crassus’ occurs with 
another meaning than the literal one, ‘thick’ or 
‘heavy,’ being in the Rudens, 3,5, 53, where we find 
‘crasso infortunio’ which Lambinus explains ‘ quod 
crassae hae clavaetibidabunt.’ ‘ Firmitas’ is never, 
so far as I have been able to discover, used with any 
such disparaging idea implied, and would not suggest 
it to the audience. The illustration from Ovid cer- 
tainly involves an unnatural interpretation of that 
passage. Mr. Strong’s taking ewcisos as the partici- 
ple of exscindere relieves any one from the necessity 
of examining his arguments in that paragraph, and in 
the last paragraph he fails to note the function of the 
gerundive. 

SAMUEL B. PLATNER. 
Adelbert College. 


* * 
* 


TERENCE, Phorm. Y. i. (ii.) 1—5. (766—770.) 


Nostrapte culpa facimus ut malis expediat esse, 

dum nimium dici nos bonos studemus et benignos. 

Ita fugias ne practer casam, quod aiunt. Nonne id 
sat erat, 

accipere ab illo injuriam? etiam argentumst ultro 
objectum, 

ut sit qui vivat, dum aliud aliquid flagiti conficiat. 


‘We have only ourselves to blame and our excessive 
eagerness to be called kind and liberal, that it pays 
mea to be villains. What saith the proverb? .. . 
Wasn’t it enough to be wronged by the scoundrel ? 
we even gave him money into the bargain to live on 
while he’s hatching another piece of mischief.’ 

I can nowhere find a tolerable explanation of the 
proverb in italics. Even Gronovius’, which alone 
gives anything like sense, is put out of court by his 
rendering casam as villam domini. The commentators 
seem to have fettered themselves by assuming that 
another fwgias must be understood after casam. But 
Cicero’s letters are alone sufficient to prove how pro- 
verbial sayings are docked ; ἔρδοι τις [ἣν ἕκαστος εἰδείη 
τέχνην, Ar. Vesp. 1422], μηδὲ δίκην, ταὐτόματον ἡμῶν, 
and a score of other examples will at once occur. So 
we may understand what we please to make the pro- 
verb yield the required sense. That sense seems to 
be, ‘ Don’t throw good money after bad.’ So I would 
suggest that some such phrase as animam projicias 


completed the proverb. ‘So cut and run, that you 
may not lose your life as well as (besides) your hut.— 
The first loss is best.’ ᾿ 
Theugh this proposal may not find acceptance, it 
will perhaps suggest to scholars a fresh mode of 
attacking a problem that has certainly bafiled all the 
methods hitherto attempted. 
P, SANDFORD. 
* * 
* 


CicERO, Atticus xiii. 30, 1.—Ciceronis epistolam 
tibi remisi. O te ferreum qui illis periculis non moy- 


eris. Me quoque accusat. Eam _ tibi epistolam 
misissem. Nam illam alteram de rebus gestis eodem 


exemplo puto. 

There seems to be no satisfactory explanation of 
the subjunctive misissem. Boot says “1 should have 
sent the letter in which young Quintus accuses me to 
you, unless you had sent a similar one to me. 
Now there is no need. For all the rest of the con- 
tents of his letter you must know are the same as he 
has written to you.’ But besides the harshness of 
the ellipse, Boot has to read dla altera and puta. 
The whole section makes one think that an epistolary 
perfect is required. Perhaps the original reading was 
Eam epistolam tibi MISI SEMISSEM “1 send you half 
of that letter (in which he accuses me) ; for the other 
half about his exploits I think is an exact copy of the 
letter he wrote to you.’ For epistolam scmissem com- 
pare Petron 64. 6 panemque semissem ponebut super to- 
rum. We can suppose that semissen was written 
ssem for s is ἃ common abbreviation for semis. 

L. C. PURSER. 


* ἃ 
* 


Cic. Lp. ad Aiticum, 1. 14. 3.—Proximus Pompeio 
sedebam : intellexi hominem moveri, [utrum] Crassum 
inire eam gratiam, quam ipse praetermisisset, an esse 
tantas res nostras quae tam libenti senatu laudaren- 
tur, ab eo praesertim, qui mihi laudem illam eo minus 
deberet, quod meis omnibus literis in Pompeiana 
laude perstrictusesset. The textis that of Wesenberg, 
who gives the different MSS. readings as follows : 
moveri [utrum] Cr. (W.);m., u. Cr. marg., M. ; vulgo, 
τη. verum Cr. M. ; τη. incertum utrum Cr. (W.)? Most 
editors give the same text but do not think it neces- 
sary to bracket utrum. Now the facts about the pas- 
sage are these: It contains a construction absolutely 
without parallel in all Latin, yet the difliculty is 
wholly ignored not only by all editors but also by every 
Grammar except those of Kuhner and Kruger. In these 
two passages from Livy are quoted, which however 
do not throw any light upon the present passage. If 
then utrum is retained we can only mark the difficulty 
and suppose that Cicero is responsible for a piece of 
unpardonably careless writing. But utrum need not 
be retained. The sentence has then only to be punc- 
tuated differently and we get the following—Intellexi 
hominem moveri Crassum inire eam gratiam quam 
ipse praetermisisset. An esse tantas res nostras quae 
tam libenti senatu laudarentur ete. ‘I saw that 
Pompey was troubled at Crassus’ establishing a claim 
for gratitude which he had failed to secure, Could 
it be that my exploits were so great ete. δ᾽ In this 
case the words an esse etc. give the thought that 
passed through Pompey’s mind. Can it be, he 
thought to himself, that Cicero’s exploits are really 
so great ? 

Hucit MACNAGHTEN. 


* 
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Horace, Epistles 1. i. 70-75. 


Quodsi me populus Romanus forte roget, cur 
Non ut porticibus, sic judiciis fruar isdem, 

Nee sequar aut fugiam quae diligit ipse vel odit, 
Olim quod volpes aegroto cauta leoni 
Respondit, referam: Quia me vestigia terrent, 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum. 


This passage is usually understood to mean that 
Horace is afraid to follow the people because such a 
path would lead him to destruction, But this is 
quite out of keeping with what follows. Horace asks 
‘Quid sequar aut quem ?’ and the next twenty lines 
are devoted to showing the great variety of pursuits 
and tastes to be found among the Roman people. 
Would it not be better to read a note of interrogation 
after retrorsum? The passage will then signify :- 
‘In case the Roman people should ask me why I do 
not follow them, can I use the well-known answer of 
the fox, and say that I am afraid because the foot- 
steps all point in the one direction? No: quite the 
contrary; what troubles me is that they all go 


different ways.’ H. 8. ΜΟΙΝΤΟΒΗ. 
* ἃ 
* 


Hor. Carm. III. 30.—The translation of the word 
situ given in the March number of the Classical 
Review has Nauck’s authority in its favour ; see his 
edition of the Odes and Epodes, Leipzig, 1885. 

‘So bildet regali mit situ = squalore ein Oxymoron, 
wofiir wir umgekehrt sagen die verwitterte Herr- 
lichkeit—d. i. die mit dem Schmutz des Alters tiber- 
zogenen Prachtbauten—der Pyramiden. Auch squa- 
lore obductae waren diese noch immer vregales. 

F. E. Rockwoop, 
Bucknell University. 


* * 
* 


‘PsEUDO-AUGUSTINE’ ON THE APOCALYPSE.—In 
the Appendix to the second volume of the Benedic- 
tine Augustine, col, 159 &c., an anonymous ‘ Expositio 
in Apocalypsim B. Johannis’ is printed, which, the 
editors say, is largely borrowed from Primasius and 
Bede. It consists, in the printed form, of nineteen 
Homilies and preserves a rather interesting text of 
the Apocalypse. The only MS. authority specially 
named by the Benedictine editors is a certain MS. 
which then belonged to the Abbey of St. Peter at 
Chartres. The MS. numbered H. 6 in the Library of 
St. John’s College Cambridge contains this commen- 
tary, which is there headed by the author’s name — 
Gennadius of Marseilles. As I] have not met with the 
identification elsewhere, I will give a short account of 
the MS. which contains it. It is in large 8vo., size 
104in. x 74, with 21 lines to a page, of late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century, in an English hand. The 
contents are: a. Four fine full-page outline drawings. 
1. A nimbed bearded saint mending his pen. 2. St. 
John the Evangelist throned, full-face, and vested as 
a Bishop. The scribe at his feet. 3. The seven 
candlesticks, and the seven churches conventionally 
represented. 4. The Christ of the Apocalypse, seated. 

B. Bede on the Apocalypse. 

y. ‘Incipit tractatus Gennadii presbiteri Massilie 
de mille annis et de apocalypsi beati Johannis.’ 

δ, Folcard’s Life of St. Botolph. 

e. Ambrose de laude jejunii mutilated at end. Gen- 
nadius mentions a tract under the name given in the 
MS. in his own list of his works (De Vir. Iilustr.). 
Is this commentary really his? It contains hardly 
any note of time : in Hom. x. hesays ‘ Utique habent 
potestatem haeretici, sed praecipue Ariani.” The 
period of the thousand years is only very cursorily 
dealt with; and judging from this and from the 
homiletical form of the work, Dr. Hort has suggested 
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the doubt whether our treatise could correctly be de- 
scribed as a work ‘on the Thousand Years and the 
Revelation of John.’ I should be very glad if some 
one who is familiar with the Latin commentators on 
the Apocalypse would say if the attribution in the 
St. John’s copy is one frequently met with in MSS. 
and if there is any probability of its being correct. 
Of course, if it is, Gennadius must be put down as 
the source of Bede and Primasius. A good deal of 
matter, especially in the earlier parts of the commen- 
tary is drawn from the work attributed to Victorinus 
of Pettaw, and printed in the Libliothecae Veterwm 
Patrum. 

It is to be noted that Gennadius speaks of ‘ tractatus 
de mille annis et de Apocalypsi beati Johannis’ in 
the plural. There is a possibility, then, that this 
commentary may be the latter tract, while that on 
the Millennium has disappeared. ; 

As to the text of the treatise given in this MS., it 
agrees for the most part with the variants quoted 
from ‘ MSS.’ or MS. ‘ Petrensis’ by the Benedictines. 
It leaves out the excerpts from Ambrosius Autpertus 
and has the lacuna at the end of Hom. xvi. and 
beginning of Hom. xvii. thus making the work con- 
sist of eighteen and not nineteen Homilies. There 
are indications that this copy was made from an uncial 
archetype, and that some of the leaves in this latter 
were displaced. MonracukE RHODES JAMES. 


* * 
* 


AREANI.—This word occurs in the history of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus in connexion with affairs in Britain 
A.D. 869 (xxviii. 3, 8, extracted Monuwmenta Hist. 
Britt.\.xxiv.) The areani appear to have been an in- 
telligence corps of the northern frontier of the prov- 
ince, and of old standing: ‘genus hominum a veteri- 
bus institutwm.’? Marcellinus says that he had 
already mentioned them under the reign of Constans ; 
but that part of his history is lost. He describes 
their duty, officiwm, as being ‘ut ultro citrogue per 
longa spatia discurrentes vicinarum  gentium 
strepitus nostris ducibus intimarent.’ Count Theo- 
dosius suppressed them for malversation. Does the 
word or name occur elsewhere? I cannot find it in 
Ducange or Bailey’s Facciolati or in any of Smith’s 
Dictionaries. J. H. RAMSAY. 

* * 
* 


ARREPHORIA (see p. 187).—In reply to Miss 
Harrison’s query in the April number of the Review, 
there seems to be no philological reason why ᾿Αρρηφόρια 
should not be connected with ἕρσαι or ἔρσαι. ἀῤῥη - 
goes back to the weaker form of the Stem seen in 
Sanskrit vrsh-a-s, the Indo-Germanic form for both 
being probably *vys-6-s. Thence in Greek we 
might expect * Fapoo-, * Fappo- but (1) Fappnpdpos : 
* ξαρρο- -- θανατηφόρος : θάνατο-, both being formed 
after compounds from ἃ stems, γνικήφορος, &e. 
Another explanation of the 7 would be (2) that it was 
borrowed from the cognate form ἕρση, or (3) that it 
represents original ἃ if there was any object to be 
served by using the feminine stem. 

To a certain extent this also supports the identifica- 
tion of ἄρσην with vfshan (Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 27) in- 
stead of with rsha-bha-s (as Curtius, Gv, Et, 342.) 

P. GILEs. 

P. S.—May a novice in archaeology enquire if the 
θηρία in Theocritus II 67-8 have anything to do with 
religious observances of this kind, or whether thepas- 
sage really refers to an Alexandrian πομπή of wild 
beasts, as the editors assume? Mr. H. T. Francis 
long ago compared the passage with Aristoph. Lysist. 
645-6 (Notes and Queries, 4th series, vol. 11. Pas ok 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ik: 


Untit about twenty years ago, the expressions 
‘classical education’ and ‘liberal education’ were in 
the United States universally regarded as synonymous. 
The student who aimed to obtain what was known as 
a liberal education was obliged to go through a 
course of study at college, in which Greek and Latin 
formed an essential part ; at the successful completion 
of this course he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. At the present time, however, although this 
degree is still looked upon as a sort of badge of a 
liberally educated person, the course of study which 
leads up to the degree is by no means prevailingly or 
even necessarily classical : in fact we hear much to- 
day of liberal education on a scientific basis, or upon 
the basis of the modern languages. The idea has 
gained acceptance that that which distinguishes 
liberal education from all other types of education is 
essentially the aim and methods of study rather than 
the things studied. And although this proper 
method and aim may with great success, perhaps 
with greatest success, be pursued when the Greek 
and Roman classics constitute the main materials of 
study, it by no means follows that these subjects are 
essential in all schemes of liberal education. This 
changed conception has had an effect upon our 
colleges and schools which in some cases has been 
almost revolutionary: it has led to the reorganiza- 
tion of the programmes for the Bachelor’s degree, 
until at present there is no uniformity in this matter ; 
it has reached down and modified popular education. 
Although classical studies have continued, in most of 
our colleges, to maintain their honourable position, 
and still form an important part in the education of 
the great majority of students in our colleges (at least 
of candidates for the B.A. degree), they too have 
been affected by the change of attitude: put, after a 
fashion, upon the defensive, their work has greatly 
gained in precision, force, and strength, and their 
methods have improved. 

There are three distinctly marked stages in the 
course of classical studies as pursued among us: that 
of the ‘preparatory’ school, that of the college, and 
that of the university (‘ graduate’ department). At 
school the boy learns the rudiments of Greek and 
Latin grammar, and reads small portions of the easier 
authors ; at college his reading is extended, and he 
receives more or less instruction in various matters 
relating to Greek and Roman antiquity; in the 
graduate department of the university, as a candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, he makes a 
professional study of the more important branches of 
classical philology, and is trained to become an 
original investigator. I{ now remains for me to 
describe in outline the characteristic features of these 
three stages in the life of the classical student. 

The schools where the beginnings of a classical 
education are made are of several classes. Of the 
public ‘high’ schools, supported by the local authori- 
ties, not all furnish the rudiments of a classical 
education ; this is done by these schools only in the 
eastern states and in some of the larger cities. In 





a few of our older communities, ancient institu- 
tions—as in Boston the Public Latin School—do this 
work, but as a rule, with the exceptions cited above, 
the beginner in classical studies must obtain his in- 
struction at private institutions, either at the great 
endowed schools or academies (privately endowed), 
at ordinary private schools, or at the so-called pre- 
paratory department provided by some colleges 
(especially in the west). The range of classical 
studies at these schools is almost universally limited 
to the actual requisitions for admission to the Fresh- 
man class in college; as will be seen below, the 
average boy whose education is finished at school has 
seldom done more in the classics than to have learned 
the elements of Greek and Latin grammar, and to have 
read a little Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, Xenophon, and 
Homer. A few of the better preparatory schools, 
however, have of late begun to extend their course of 
classical study, at least by one year, so as to include 
some of the work done in college in the Freshman 
year. This is one of the happiest signs of the times ; 
it means the enrichment of classical studies at a stage 
where enrichment is sadly needed, alike for teachers 
and for pupils. 

The Phillips Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, 
founded in 1778, may serve as an example of one of 
the best of our classical schools; it is the oldest 
school of its type and in its time has prepared more 
pupils for college than any other, whether public, 
private, orendowed. It has a classical and an English 
side ; but we shall here speak only of the classical 
department. The age at entrance averages fifteen, 
and the course extends through four years, each of 
384 weeks. Before entrance the student must have 
been well grounded in arithmetic (through decimal 
fractions), the elements of English grammar, and in 
modern geography. The studies of the classical side 
are Latin, Greek, French or German, or French 
and German, mathematics, history, classical geo- 
graphy, physics, and English (language and litera- 
ture, with much composition), Each pupil is 
expected to have at least sixteen hours of required 
work in the class-room every week, for which pre- 
paration is made in advance. 

Latin is studied four years (with a daily exercise), 
and the following books are read: in the fourth class 
(‘junior’ year)—Caesar B.G. three books (II. LI. 
IV.); in the third class (‘junior middle’ year)— 
Caesar B.G. three books (I., V., VI.), Sallust 
Catiline, Cicero Leg. Man., Virgil Aen. I. ; in the 
second class (‘ middle’ year),—Virgil Aen. II.—VI., 
and Eclogues, Caesar reviewed ; and in the fourth 
class (‘senior’ year), Cicero, five or six orations, and 
selections from Ovid, or from Livy and Horace (or 
from Cicero’s essays). The first year is given to the 
grammar and exercises and the subsequent years to 
texts. 

Greek is begun in the third class, and continued 
for three years (five hours weekly): the books read, 
not to specify the authors of selections in the Greek 
reader used in the third class, are Xenophon (Anabd. 
I.—IV.), Homer (Jiiad, maximum of six books, 
minimum of three books), Herodotus (selections, 





1 The policy of our local communities with refer- 
ence to popular education is to provide instruction in 
the common English branches or the so-called prac- 
tical subjects, free of expense, for all children ; but 
not to go beyond this. For higher instruction, 7.c. 
for the liberal education of limited numbers, private 


bounty must provide. In a few of our states, how- 
ever, state universities and colleges have been founded 
and are maintained by appropriations from the state 
treasury : these institutions are commonly schools of 
science and the arts and furnish also professional 
instruction, 
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amounting to one book), with short selections from 
Xenophon’s Hellenica as a basis for prose com- 
position. 

In the study of both Greek and Roman writers 
constant attention is paid to history, mythology, 
biography, antiquities, geography, as well as to the 
languages themselves ; there is much translation ‘at 
sight ’ into English, as well as impromptu translation 
into Latin and Greek. Elementary composition in 
Greek and Latin prose is systematically taught in 
set exercises of simple narrative. There is no verse 
composition of any sort, either Greek or Latin. (In 
fact, instruction in Greek and Latin verse composi- 
tion is not given at American schools and colleges, 
except in a very few sporadic cases.) The exercises 
in prose composition at school are exercises in grammar 
rather than in style, Greek and Roman history and 
classical geography are taught in the time of the 
Greek and Latin ; very few hours are given to these 
subjects, and they are treated only in outline. The 
books and editions used are mainly American (Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, etc.); some of the English primers of 
literature, antiquities, and history have been adopted, 
as well as selections for unseen translation. 

The requisitions for admission, in the classics, to 
many of our colleges are low enough to make it 
possible for students to omit the ‘senior’ year, and 
to enter the Freshman class in college, from the second 
class at school; but students who desire to enter 
Harvard or Yale on full standing must complete the 
four years’ course. 

This full course comprises, besides the subjects 
mentioned above: French and German,—each four 
hours weekly for one year (‘senior’ year); English 
composition, theme work with reading of authors 
prescribed by the colleges,—four hours weekly first 
year, one hour weekly through the other years; 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry (plane) 
—five hours weekly for three years; physics and 
chemistry (laboratory work)—six hours weekly for 
one year. Not all the work specified above is 
required of all students or even possible for all, at 
least so far as these subjects fall into the last year at 
school; options are offered according to the requisi- 
tions of various colleges, and the ability or pro- 
ficiency of pupils. 

There are no school-rooms, except for recitation 
purposes, as all preparations are made in the boys’ 
own rooms ; two-thirds of the boys (who number 
about 200 on the classical side, from all parts of the 
United States, though mainly from New England) 
live in private families, and one-third in commons, 
but all are under the supervision of the teachers. 
It is not common for masters to take boys into their 
own houses. Corporal punishment, detentions, 
‘lines,’ ete., are unknown punishments in schools 
of this class. The school day begins with morning 
chapel at 8.10 o'clock, followed by lessons until 
12.30 P.M.: lessons again from 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 P.M., 
and study-hour in the evening. The school sports 
are football, lawn-tennis, base-ball; in winter, 
skating and coasting between the hours of 4.30 
p.M. and 6 p.M. on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons. The gymnasium is an important feature in 
an American school of this grade, and the apparatus 
is largely of the American fashion, intended to 
develope the body rather than for the encouragement 
of feats of strength and skill. The school is in the 
country, and out-door sports are supplemented by 
‘bounds.’ On half-holidays the master ‘ calls absence,’ 
as at Eton, at six or seven o’clock. On Sunday, 
services are twice held in the school chapel. 

While there are many minor differences, it may 
safely be said that the spirit, aims, and methods of 
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the school described above are characteristic of the 
better preparatory schools in the United States. 
Accordingly, in order to give completeness to our 
sketch of secondary education for classical students, 
we now need only to comment upon a few points not 
already made clear. At school lessons are learned 
out of books, and ‘recited’ by the students, 
assembled in classes, to teachers, who often do little 
more than conduct a daily examination upon the 
text-book. Instruction in the form of systematic 
lectures forms no regular part of the school programme, 
and as a result students are often poorly prepared for 
the lecture methods which are in vogue in some of 
our colleges, at least in certain subjects. 

Of late ‘ reading at sight’ in Greek and Latin has 
been made much of in our schools, in great measure 
through the demand of the entrance examination 
papers of our leading colleges, where passages of 
average difficulty are set for translation from books 
not definitely prescribed for admission. By the 
expression ‘reading at sight’ is meant not only, or 
even principally, extempore renderings into English 
in the class-room of passages not previously seen, but 
also the oral or written translation made at home, 
with a generous allowance of time, without lexical or 
grammatical helps of any sort. This excellent 
practice, when accompanied by the careful and 
minute study of specified parts of the best classical 
writers, has greatly improved the range and quality 
of the scholarship of boys coming up to college. 

The books and subjects with which the average boy 
is required to show a sufficient acquaintance in order 
to enter college as a Freshman and to satisfy the 
maximum requisitions for admission were named in 
my last letter (p. 79). In the classics his work will 
rarely have extended beyond the authors and matters 
named below, prescribed for entrance, and will 
commonly fall short of them. And with reference to 
the subjects, it should be noted that his knowledge of 
Greek and Roman history, as of history in general, 
will be extremely rudimentary, and that his Greek 
and Latin composition, not everywhere prescribed for 
admission to college, will call for little more than a 
familiarity with the more common forms and with 
the principal rules of syntax. In Latin he will have 
read four or five books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars ; six 
or sevenlorations of Cicero (preferably the Catilinarian, 
pro Arch., etc.) ; six books of Virgil’s Aeneid, with 
the Eeclogues, and two or three thousand lines of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. In Greek he will have read three or 
four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, or an equivalent 
amount of Attic prose in a Reader (Goodwin’s) ; three 
hooks of the Jiiad, and occasionally a book of 
Herodotus. In some colleges at the entrance ex- 
amination he will be required to translate not only 
from the books specified, but also at sight from other 
books by the same authors ; in a few colleges this 
translation at sight takes the place of all quantitative 
requisitions, but in these cases the standard of work 
is high enough to make it necessary for the successful 
candidate to have read at leastas much as is elsewhere 
prescribed, and sometimes more than this amount. 
Special papers in elementary Greek and Latin 
grammar are often, though not always, set at the 
examinations, and the candidate must show his 
familiarity with the language, subject-matter, history, 
antiquities, geography, etc., in the books and 
authors read. There are also papers on Greek and 
Latin prose composition, and on the outlines of Greek 
and Roman history. At the examination no helps of 
any sort (lexicons, grammars, etc.) are allowed. 

In some of our colleges, especially in the west and 
south, the maximum requisitions for admission do 
not include Homer, Herodotus, Ovid, or such large 
quantities of the other authors as were mentioned 
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above: in these colleges instruction in the omitted 
books constitutes the work of Freshman year. The 
same remarks hold true of the minimum requisitions 
in some of the northern colleges. 

In order to satisfy the requisition of admission to 
our colleges, and to reach the standard fixed by the 
better ‘institutions,: the candidate must have made 
considerable attainments in many subjects before 
leaving school: and, as a class, our Freshmen are a 
well-informed, alert, manly and independent set of 
young men. It must however be frankly admitted 
that the average American lad on leaving school, at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen, is by no means as 
far along in intellectual acquisitions and in the 
faculty for independent work in language and litera- 
ture as are youths of the same age in some European 
countries, or as he might be under an improved 
system. At the Preparatory School an excessive 
amount of time is spent by pupils, under the age of 
fifteen, in a manner at once wearisome and wasteful, 
upon so-called practical subjects : if some of this time 
were given, under skilful instruction, to the 
practical mastery of the rudiments of Latin or Greek 
(or of French and German) the work of the Preparatory 
School would be distinctly enriched and strengthened, 
and that of the colleges, at least in these subjects, 
would begin on a higher level, and become more 
fruitful of good. 

Each college fixes its own requisitions for admis- 
sion, independently of all other colleges, and of 
course with no government supervision or interference 
whatever. There has, however, always been a 
general agreement on these matters, at least among 
the colleges of New England, and this general 
agreement has lately found expression in the 
establishment of an advisory board of representatives 
of the various colleges, known as the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on Admission Examinations, 
which makes recommendations upon matters of 
common interest, and aims to secure uniformity of 
action. 

The principal teachers, or masters (sometimes 
officially designated ‘professors,’ as in many German 
gymnasia) in the older and better schools commonly 
hold permanent appointments, while subordinate 
teachers hold their positions from year to year. In 
the work of teaching, each master contines himself, 
as far as may be, to one subject or to a group of very 
closely related subjects (as to Greek, or to Latin ; or 
to Greek History and Greek geography etc.): the 
custom which prevails in some schools in Germany of 
assigning all pupils of the same year or class to one 
master, or class-teacher, for all or for nearly all their 
studies, has gained no ground among us. In fact we 
have in many cases gone too far toward the other 
extreme, and are inclined to separate by too sharp a 
line subjects that are intimately connected; our 
teachers are disposed to specialize unduly in their 
work of teaching. 

Of our classical teachers in the schools, no previous 
training or study of a professional character is 
required, and (except in the case of holders of certain 
positions in the ‘high’ schools in a few of our states) 
no examinations for teaching certificates are pre- 
seribed. Ordinarily, however, only college graduates 
(B.A’s.) receive appointment. The competition for 
good positions in oar better schoolsis increasing, and 
in some’parts of the country public opinion begins 
to demand something of special, if not of professional, 
training for teachers. Our universities (in their 
‘graduate’ departments) and some of our colleges have 
already made attempts to meet this demand. 
Another element of weakness in our system, which is, 
however, gradually being removed, is the custom of 
appointing as teachers young college graduates, who, 


with no intention of remaining teachers, undertake 
the work only as a convenient way of earning money 
to meet their expenses in professional study for the bar, 
and for medicine. This practice, it is true, secures 
fresh blood in the teaching force, and brings into vital 
contact with our schools many young men who after- 
wards play an important and influential part in our 
social and public life, but both these advantages are 
secured distinctly at the expense of the permanent 
efficiency of our system, and the practice thwarts its 
best development. 

The controversy between classical and the so-called 
modern studies for the place of honour in the 
education of youth is by no means unknown to us. 
The friends of classical studies are content to leave 
the issue of this contest to time, and its decision to 
the sober judgment of a people which is ever alert for 
the best things. But in this controversy classical 
studies are doomed to meet reverses and perhaps 
defeat, unless their efficiency and fruitfulness are 
maintained and increased. Upon the skill, learning, 
and devotion of the teachers in the classical schools 
of our country perhaps more depends than upon 
college or upon university instructors, for securing to 
large numbers of youth the incomparable benefits of 
sound classical training, if not for the advancement 
of classical learning. How important then that our 
teachers should be well equipped and well chosen for 
their work! The vigour and splendid reach of 
classical studies in Germany and their potency in the 
intellectual life of that country are in great part due 
to the admirable training to which teachers in the 
gymnasia have been subjected at the university, a 
training in independent philological study and 
research much more than in pedagogical methods. 
In a notable letter upon the value, object and 
essential features of the ideal  seminariwm 
philologicum, Ritschl says that if classical studies 
flourish in Germany more than in other lands, the 
cause is to be found nowhere else than in the 
philological seminaries of her universities, in which 
her classical teachers were disciplined. As an 
incidental proof of this statement he calls attention 
to the total revolution that had taken place in 
Austrian higher education within a generation. It 
was only within that period that seminaries and the 
methods of seminary training had been introduced 
into the Austrian universities, and the results of the 
changes were no less than the existence of an 
excellent corps of gymnasial teachers, and a reformed 
higher education, in which Austria at the time of 
writing was not behind her sister states. The 
greatest need of the higher education, he adds, is 
competent gymnasial teachers. The most pressing 
need in our educational system is perhaps just at this 
point. To be sure the colleges have already begun 
to insist upon a special professional preparation either, 
here or in Europe, in candidates for college positions, 
and the scholarly character and efficiency of our 
teaching force in the colleges has thereby been 
greatly improved. But this reform has not yet 
reached down into the schools, where it is most 
needed. When our school boards shall insist upon 
the qualification of high and independent scholarship 
with that of pedagogic skill for positions within their 
gift, the presence, in the corps of instruction of our 
secondary schools, of men distinguished for product- 
ive and creative scholarship will cease to be a 
brilliant exception, and classical studies will secure a 
popularity and recognition hitherto unknown and 
perhaps never anticipated. 

J. H. Wricut. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
April 2, 1889. 
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OBITUARY. 


DR. KENNEDY. 


BengaAMIn Hatt Kennepy, eldest son of 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, was born at Summer 
Hill, near Birmingham, November 6, 1804. 
His father was intimate at Cambridge (B.A. 
of St. John’s, 1795, M.A. 1798) with 5. T. 
Coleridge, and was appointed second master 
of King Edward’s school, Birmingham, in 
1807, an office which he resigned more than 
twenty years before his death (ob. 2 Jan., 
1851, aet. 79). For twenty years he was 
curate, and afterwards incumbent, of St. 
Paul’s church, Birmingham. The first edition 
of Between Whiles (1877) contains poems by 
Mr. Rann Kennedy, and an Appendix, giving 
a character of him bya friend, much of which 
would apply without alteration to his more 
famous son. 


A leading trait in Mr. Kennedy’s character was 
simplicity, . . . a perfect transparency of soul, com- 
bined with a childlike spontaneous freshness of feeling, 
subduing the power of his intellect and the extent of 
his acquirements, and investing his nature with the 
beauty of perpetual youth. ... Enthusiasm was 
allied with this singleness of mind. By enthusiasm 
I mean an energy and warmth and earnestness, in- 
ducing activity and vigour in every pursuit which 
interested him. I believe he was incapable of enter- 
taining the question whether he should devote much 
or little attention to his favourite objects, Earnest- 
ness was a law of his nature, and one which he found 
it pleasant to obey... . 

Mr. Kennedy possessed a remarkable power of ex- 
pression. In voice, in countenance, in action, when 
he was moved, every utterance and feature and gesture 
was eloquent. He was the finest reader and reciter of 
poetry that I ever heard. . . . 

Though destitute of anything approaching to sickly 
sentimentality, his natural affections were deep and 
powerful. ... 

His exquisite taste was a constant source of plea- 
sure to himself and his friends. . 

Perhaps the most attractive trait in Mr. Kennedy’s 
character was his largeness of heart, his world-wide 
charity and liberality. This feeling was beautifully 
exemplified towards those who differed from him in 
politics and religion, and this at a period when un- 
happily such charity was not deemed quite orthodox. 
From the same feeling, combined with enlightened 
views of social interests, sprang his consistent advo- 
cacy of education when the prejudices of society were 
too generally arrayed against the diffusion of know- 
ledge. . . . It was no part of his creed to infringe 
the laws of Christian courtesy and kindness in vindi- 
eating Christian principles. . . . 

In conversing on the distinguishing truths of 
Christianity, Mr. Kennedy used to speak of them with 
entire simplicity of belief as accomplished facts. . . . 


A lady thus describes Mr. Kennedy’s com- 
mand of the English poets : 


I think I see him now, tall, dark, impassioned, 
unconscious of the flight of time, while he poured 
forth passage after passage with kindling eyes, ap- 
pearing to know all the poets and their creations as if 
they were members of his own family, and defending 
or explaining them with a fulness of enthusiasm which 
I never saw equalled. 


Add to this that Welsh, Scotch, and 
French blood all ran in Dr. Kennedy’s 
veins, and you will read in some measure the 
secret of his unfailing vivacity and quickness 
of thought and speech. 

Benjamin for a time went to Birmingham 
school, but received, as his brothers after 
him, his chief training under Dr. Samuel 
Butler at Shrewsbury—an admirable master, 
whose life and correspondence, edited by his 
grandson, may be expected before long. 

In the second edition (1882) of Between 
Whiles we have a graphic picture of this 
period. The late Master of Trinity, speaking 
of the chief composers of our time, once said 
to me: ‘Kennedy is an original Latin poet.’ 
And certainly he sought inspiration for his 
lusus subdiales, where Wordsworth did; the 
ease and grace of his versions is redolent of 
the country side rather than of midnight oil. 
Few composers could venture to intermit 
practice for many years together, as our hero 
did; many of us can only compose with a 
pen in our hand. 


Even in my schoolboy life, it was only in desperate 
cases, when inspiration would not come, that I sat 
down to scribble a verse exercise. If I liked the sub- 
ject given, I relied on the meditation ofa solitary walk, 
and took paper afterwards only to transcribe what was 
already written at full in the tablets of the mind. I 
became a Praepostor of Shrewsbury School in my 
second term there, and thus I had the great advantage 
of classical composition under a wise Head Master and 
an emulative system during four years, before I went 
to Cambridge. Praepostors, in their week of office 
(once a month), had ito present a Greek verse exercise, 
usually a self-chosen translation of extra length, in 
place of all other exercises. A subject was given out 
with ‘hints,’ every Tuesday, to the Sixth Form, on 
which two Latin verse exercises were required, one 
elegiac, the other lyric. But a Praepostor was allowed 
to substitute heroic for elegiac verse, and for the 
second exercise a Latin verse translation of a Greek 
Chorus, or a Greek verse translation from an English 
dramatist (usually Shakespeare). The choice of such 
Chorus or passage was left to ourselves, and there was 
an honourable understanding that the work was our 
own. This led me to forma little stock of choral 
lyrics and Greek iambic translations, as a convenient 
resource When an untoward subject or a lazy mood 
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dissuaded me from attempting original Alcaics. And 
I have no doubt this practice, whatever its primary 
motive, was favourable to my general improvement 
in scholarship. And thus the licence allowed by Dr. 
Butler was shown to be a very wise one. 

When I went to College in 1823, being freed from 
the necessity of verse-writing—a yoke beneficial, but 
sometimes galling, to a schoolboy studying Classics— 
I wrote no verse as an undergraduate, except for a few 
prizes, or 1n examinations, 

He would often, in later years, spur his 
pupils to emulation, by telling us what he 
had read before he went to college, and it 
sounded like the record of a Scaliger. His 
unexampled career of success as an under- 
graduate was achieved in great part with the 
stores accumulated at Shrewsbury. If the 
list did not include the Bell scholarship, it 
was only because Dr. Butler forbade him to 
compete, holding that the Pitt Scholar could 
not extend his fame by winning a prize ina 
limited field. At college, as always, Kennedy 
intensely enjoyed the society of kindred 
spirits, Socraticos sermones, and the Cam- 
bridge of his time was rich in such spirits ; 
he took a leading part in the debates at the 
Union, and in 1824, as a freshman, was one 
of the original members of the Athenaeum 
club; he revelled over a wide range of 
modern literature, especially poetry and 
history, which was always a favorite topic. 
Few members of the united services could 
have vied with him in familiarity with naval 
and military annals. In Wellington’s de- 
spatches he was as much at home as in 
Thucydides. So it came to pass that he by 
no means lived the life of a book-worm ; 
probably in the whole year there was no one 
whose degree cost less of special effort than 
his who was—in every sense—/acile princeps. 
Biographers will find in the correspondence 
of the time, e.g. in Dr. Parr’s works, what a 
harvest the weatherwise prognosticated from 
that bright spring. 

After taking his degree Kennedy for a 
time resided in Cambridge. Among his 
pupils were the Senior and second wranglers 
of 1829, the present Bishop of Worcester 
and the Chancellor of Cambridge and two 
other Universities. In 1827 the first joint 
reading-party went for the long vacation to 
Devonshire, and certainly two more dis- 
tinguished teachers never entered into 
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partnership, Hopkins and Kennedy. One 
day one of them (A) called on the other (B) 
to suggest that one of their pupils should 
confine himself to A.’s subjects, as he would 
probably be Senior in the tripos. B. retorted 
‘I was just coming to you, to suggest that 
he should give up your subjects.’ It is to 
be presumed that Mathematics prevailed in 
the friendly altercation; for the disputed 
pupil, Henry Philpott, led the van of the 
Mathematical, but brought up the rear of 
the first class in the Classical tripos. For 
one year Kennedy went as an assistant 
master to Shrewsbury school. In 1830 he 
accepted a mastership at. Harrow under Dr. 
Longley, afterwards first Bishop of Ripon, 
then successively Bishop of Durham, and 
Archbishop of York and Canterbury. 

In March, 1831, Mr. Kennedy married, 
and every one who knew Mrs. Kennedy will 
testify that her gentle influence contributed 
powerfully, not only to the happiness of his 
home—and never was a happier home—but 
to the success of his public life. Mrs. 
Kennedy died in 1874, and lies in the Mill 
Road cemetery, Cambridge, where her hus- 
band was laid by her side on the 12th of 
April, 1889. Four daughters survive ; the 
only son died before his father, leaving a 
widow with one son and three daughters. 
Only those who have seen Dr. Kennedy with 
children can appreciate his playfulness and 
native simplicity. In this, and in other 
respects, he resembled another honorary 
fellow of his college, Churchill Babington, 
who died a few weeks before him ; it would 
be hard to say which of the two took greater 
interest in the ancient classics, though from 
different points of view: the older man from 
that of the poet and orator, the younger 
from that of the antiquary. Beauty was 
the mistress of the one, Knowledge of the 
other. 

In 1836 Kennedy succeeded his old master, 
Dr. Butler, as head master of Shrewsbury. 
In that year he became D.D. by royal man- 
date, being, perhaps, the youngest Doctor of 
Divinity in his university; when he died, 
fifty-three years later, he was the senior of 
his faculty. 

Joun E. Β. Mayor. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDINIA. 


THE following inscriptions have been sent 
to the editor of the Classical Review by 
Signor Tamponi, an industrious and enthu- 
siastic archaeologist resident at Terranova 
in the north of Sardinia. They are meant, he 
says, come una prova di simpatia ὁ de 
stima verso di letterati inglesi. English 
readers will, I think, appreciate Signor 
Tamponi’s goodwill and kindness, as well as 
the interesting and important inscriptions 
which he has sent. In printing them I have 
added a few notes and supplements. The 
latter, some of which had been already sug- 
gested by Signor Tamponi, are intended 
simply to make the inscriptions more in- 
telligible to ordinary readers. The expansion 
of the naval inscription has, I understand, 
Mommsen’s authority. 

The ancient Olbia, in or near which the 
inscriptions were found, was a seaport town 
of considerable importance in the time of 
Cicero. Several objects of interest have 
been found in its necropolis, and the remains 
of a Roman aqueduct are still to be seen in 
the vicinity. Signor Tamponi, who is Royal 
Inspector of Excavations for this district, 
has in the last few years made out the walls, 
the thermae, and other interesting ruins 
belonging to the ancient town. 

F. HAvERFIELD. 


I.—TomBSTONES. 


1. 68 inches high, 20 broad, 12 thick, 
weighing about 1550 pounds: now wn the 
garden Tamponi in Terranova. 

AVRELIO 
EXLSAL . 
AVGVSTA 
AN. DX 2 Si". 
XXX . HES 


N 
wf E 
S Traissoli . 
5S --- 


ane ---- 
Roma” ros _ 


Telit, o-—~° 


— Roti li Piont 
Lipparaggia 


Altogether there were found forty-nine 
inscriptions, more or less legible, and a 
quantity of wholly undecipherable stones, 
all of them hewn out of the local granite. 
They seem to have been found in batches, as 


Aurelio ex Uiburna) Sal(via) Augusta an- 
(norum)la, st(ipendiorum) wax: h(ic) e(st) s(itus). 
The felucca Salvia Augusta no doubt belonged 
to the fleet of Misenum. The men and officers 
of this fleet are commemorated in a vast 
number of inscriptions, which have been 
collected by Mommsen, C./.Z., x. p. 316f., 
and which comprise over seventy ships’ 
names, e.g. Apollo, Cupido, Pax, Iustitia, 
Salus, Diomedes, Tigris, Euphrates, Taurus. 
The above is a typical monument of an 
ordinary sailor. The use of ex (ex navi, ex 
liburna, ὅσο.) is regular on naval inscrip- 
tions, but otherwise rare. (ph. Epigr. 
5, 128.) 


2. FVLVILA 
VALENTI . F 
ANNOR 
BC Ἔκ ΞΟ Je 


ὩΣ PERTIVS 
CVRSI. F 
ANN . XXV 
1: OAR ean) Ofc 


Cursius Costint fil. CL. x. 7981. 


11.-- ΜΠ ΤΟΝ ΕΒ, Ere. (a.p. 245—375.) 


The following inscriptions were recently 
found by Signor Tamponi near Terranova 
along the course of the Roman road which 
ran from Olbia (Zerranova) to Carales 
(Cagliari), a distance, according to the 
Antonine Itinerary, of 173 miles. The 
exact situation will be plain from the fol- 
lowing plan, the whole length being about 
twelve and a half miles :— 


Y Terranove 
Y (seaport 
. Sbrangaty τ 4 ee 


Siig dee 
° Pedra Zoccada 
Oddastru 


is not uncommonly the case: Mr. Clayton 
found five together three years ago near the 
Roman Wall at Chesterholm. The reason, 
no doubt, is that a fresh inscription was 
often cut for a new Emperor. The inscrip- 
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tions have all been published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi by Signor Tamponi (August 1888, 
pp. 535—553), but the Votizie are very little 
read in KEngland and the discovery is a 
remarkable one. J have taken from the 
Notizie the details of size and locality, and 
have noted certain differences between the 
texts in the Notizie and those sent te the 
Review. Unless otherwise stated, I have 
printed the latter exactly. The numerals in 
square brackets show the numbering in the 
Notizie. 

The inscriptions consist, when perfect, of 
three parts :— 

(1) the distance m(i/ia) p(asswum) .... 
In many of the following, part of the 
numeral has been lost. 

(2) the names of the Emperors, under 
whom the stone was erected, usually so given 
that the stone is a dedication as well as a 
milestone. The regular order of the titles 
in the third century is J/mp(erator) Caesar 
... . p(ius) f(elix) inv(ictus) Aug(ustus) 
plontif~er) m(aximus) trib(unicia) pot(estate), 
cos(consul) p(ater) patriae proco(n)s(ul), but 
variations were common in the third century. 
D(ominus) n(oster), which first appears about 
A.D. 194, is usually placed before or instead 
of Imp. Caes. after Diocletian, and titles like 
restitutor orbis are introduced with much 
freedom after the same date. The titulature 
differs from that of the early Emperors 
chiefly in the use of Jmp. Caesar, of p. /f. 
inv. (permanent since A.D. 220) and of 
procos. 

(3) the name of the governor of Sardinia, 
with his title. From 200—293 this title 
was proc(urator) or proc. et praef(ectus) 
prov(inciae) or praes(es). As the governor 
was thus an eques, v(ir) e(gregius) or v(ir) 
plerfectissimus) are often added. After 293, 
the title is praeses. 

It should be added that some of ee in- 
scriptions may be mere dedications (¢.g. 22) : 
the difference is in many cases very anil 


1. [1] Pedra Zoccada, 88 in. high, 54 in. 


in circumference. 


M.P. CLXIII 
IMP . CAES . M 
PHILIPPVS 
PIVS . FELIX . AVG 
5 PONTIFEX . MAX . TRIB 
ΤΠ Ῥ-. Ρ». PROC. COS... 
QVE . ADDVCET . A . KARA 
LIBVS . OLVIE . SVE. VETVS 
TATE . CORRVPTA . RES 
10 TITyIT . CVRANTE 
ΠΝ 
ΤΕ ΊΝΞ ὙΠ 


. IVLIVS 


VIA (A.D. 245) 


2, 3. C. IVLIVS VERVS MAXIMINVS Vot. The 
difference of reading is somewhat great. 
Philippus was consul and trib. pot 11. in 245, 
Maximinus I. consul and trib. pot 11. in 236. 
7. adducet = adducit. Exx. of e for ὦ are 
common, cf. Seelmann, Aussprache, pp. 200 
—202, who givesa list ; Varro rust. i. 2,14; 
Quint. i. 4, 17. 

Ulpius Victor was procurator under Philip- 
pus (C.LL. x. 7946, 8027), but no conjec- 
ture can be made safely here. 


2. [8] Sbrangatu, 51 in. high, 53 in, 
circumference. 


M. P. CLXX 
IMPP . IVLIO. PHILIPPO . PIO . FELICZ 
PONT . MAXIMO. TRIB . POTESTAT 
COS. P. ΡΒ. PROCONS. ET (A.D. 247) 
5 IMP. CAES.M.IVLIO. PHILIPPO. P.P. 
PONT . MAXIMO. TRIB . POTESTAT 
CoS. P. P. PROCONS . viam QVE . DVCET 
ὦ KARALIBVS . OLBIAE . VETVSTATE corr 
uptam rest ITVIT . CVRANTE 
10 PVBLIO . VALENTE . PROC. SVO . 
8..0¢ 


10. γιὸ Zam. 

The double pontifices maximi begin with 
Pupienus and Balbinus in 238 a.p. Valens 
is otherwise unknown. 


3. [7] Sbrangatu, 42 


circumference. 


in. high, 59 in. in 


M.P. CLXX 
D.D.N.N.IMPP.SANCTISSIMZC Bi (A.D. 251) 
BIVS , TREBONIANVS . GALLYS . PIvs . Fel . 
INVICTVS . AVG. ET.L. BIB 
h IVS. AFINIVS . VELDVMNIANVS 
VOLYSIANVS . PIVS . FELIX . INVICTVS 
VIAM . QVE.. A. KARALIBVS . OLBIAE 
duCiT . VETVSTATE . CONSVN ptam 
YESTITVERVNT . CVRANTE . ET . DEDICAN(/E 


aug. 


10 ANTONIO . SEPTIMIO . HERACLITO 
V.H. PROC. SVO. 
/ 
1 / 
ΜΞ 


2. erpis Vot. 4. 1,. BIB om. οί. 
Β for v in 2 and 4. The ‘error’ is a 
common one from the end of second century 


Seelman, <Aussprache, p. 239; 
» 
2 


onwards, 
Q 
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Jordan, Beitrdge, p. 51. wN for mM in 8, 
Seelmann, p. 276. 

Septimius is otherwise unknown. 


4, [16] Sbrangatu, 63 in. high, 62 in. in 
circumference. 
M.i1P eee 
IMP . CAES. M. AEmilio Aemtliano 
PIO . FELICI . INVICfo aug pm 
TRIB. POT. P. P. RROCOS . viam quae 
ducitA . KARALIS . OLBIAE . vetusta 
te CONSYNPTA . restituente 
et. pepIcaNte M Calpurnio 
CAELIANO 
vV.E. PROC. SVO. 


(Ut) 





Aemilius was acknowledged by the senate 
in A.D. 253, and overthrown three months 
later. An inser. almost identical with this 
one was found at Sbrangatu by Signor 
Tamponi (Not. No. 13), see No. 22. 

For Caelianus see Klein, Verwaltungs- 
beamte, p. 277. OC. x. 8011, 8012, 8033. 


5. [11] Sdrangatu, 65 in. high, 57 in, in 
circumference. 
M.P. CLX 
IMP . CAESAR. P . LICinio 
VALERIANO . PONTIFic? 
MAXIMO . TRIB. POT. COS. p. p. procos 


5 et IMP. CAESAR. p. LICINIO σῷ 

LLIENO . PIO. FELICI. AVG . Pont . max . 
tribunicia POT . cos PROCOS . VIAM quae 
DVCIT . A. KARALIBVS . OLVIAE . VETvstate 
CORRVPTA . RESTITVERVNT . CVRANTE 

10 m . CALPVRNIO . CAELIANO 

PROC . SVO. 
1. cx. Tam. 


9. a.P.uic. Not. 5. CAESAR . LICINIO . P 

ca Not. Imp. C. P. Lic. Valerianus is 
common on coins, and Cohen (5, p. 300 foll.) 
expands Caius Publius but it is more natur- 
ally Caes. de. Double praenomina do some- 
times occur together, eg. L. P. Septimius 
Geta (C. iii, 1174 and p. 1116). 


6. [37] Lipparaggia, 54 in. high, 58 in, in 
circumference. 


et... P. Licinio 
CORNELIO. SALONInO . Val. nob. 
CAES . AVGVSTVS. viam cet. 
oIBIE . VETVSTATE . CORrupta 


5 CVRANTE . CAELIANO 
y E. P. SARDINiME 
PROG . SVO 
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Ln Wor. 

The conclusion of an inser. which com- 
memorated probably Valerian and Gallienus 
as well as Saloninus. Cp. an inscr. found 
on the same road, Orelli-Henzen 5544 = 
C.I.L. x. 8028. Both the sons of Gallienus 
were granted the title Augustus while 
their father lived, to show their share in 
governing. 


7. [4] Oddastru, quadrangular stone, 60 
in. high, 20 broad, 16 thick. 


P >. CLX 
D.N. IMP. CAES 
VALERIVS . LIC@nio 
VALERIANO 
5 PIVS . FELIX . INVICto 
AVG. Ρ. MAXIM 
VS. TRIB. P. P. P. PRO (A.D. 293/60) 
COS . VIA. QVE . DVCit 
ὦ KARALIBVS . OLBIae 
10 # BETVSTATE . CONSV 
MpPta . RESTITVENTE 
L . MESSIO . RVS 
TICO.V.P. PRESI 
DE . PROVINCIAE 
15 SARDINIAE 
Ronee 


12. mEs///////IoRV. 13. 5100 Not. 

Valerian appears never to be called 
Valerius Licinius: it is probably a mistake 
for P. Licinius. Such mistakes are not un- 
common. 

Messius is otherwise unknown. 


8. [226] Zratssoli, 62 in. high, 56 in. in 
circumference. 


M.P. CLXVIII 
DD: Dic ΝΟ ΝΟ Nee 
iMP . CAES . P . LICINIO . VALEriano 
INBICTO . AVG . PONTIFICI . max. 
GERMANICO . MAXIMO . TRibuniciae 
POTESTATI . V. COS. III. PATER. Ρ. é¢ 
IMP. CAES. P. LICINIO. EGNATIO . gallieno 
PIO . FELICI . INBICTO . AVG. PONT . 
MAXIMO . GERMANICO . MAX . trib 
10 POTESTATI . IIIT. COS. ΠῚ. PATRI. Ρ. ef 
p . CORNELIO . EGNATIO . VALERIANO 
NOBILISSIMO . CAES . PRINCIpi twventutis, 
VIA . QVAE . DVCIT . A . KRALIBVS . OLDiae 
CORRVPTA . RES. TTT . CVRANTE 
1 MARIDIO . MARIDIANO 
E.V. PROC. SVO. 


σι 


12. princrpiv Wot. 14. Read restituit. 

The year is 256 or 257, but the dates in 
many inscriptions of this unhappy time do 
not agree. Strictly speaking in 256 Valerian 
was tr. p. iv. cos 1ii., Gallienus tr. p. iv. cos 
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11., and in 257 Valerian was tr. Ῥ. V., 608 iv., 
Gallienus tr. p. v. cos iii. Similar errors 
appear on coins, Kckhel vii. pp. 377, 391. 

v. 11. Neither son of Gallienus is known 
to have been called Lgnatius, except perhaps 
on one Samian coin, and the various members 
of the family are so confused that it is not 
quite certain to whom the coin refers. 

Maridius is otherwise unknown. 


9. [2] Pedra Zoccada, 28 in. high, 14 broad, 
8 thick. 


M. CL 
D.N. IMP 
LYCIO . Domitio 
AVRELIANO P.F. 
INVICTO 
AVG . PONTEFICI . MAXIMO 
TRIBVNICIE . POT . VIAM quae (A.D. 270) 
DVCIT . A. KARALIB . OLBIae 
VETVSTATE . CORRVPTA 
10 RESTITVENTE 
ET . CVRANTE 
SEPTIMIO 
NICRINO.V.P. 
PROC . SVO 
Ἰ Sie. Ciz 
6. ΡΟΝΤΙΕΊΟΙ Wot, but pontefict is prob. 
right. See No. 1. 13. v.p.,om Zam. 
Nicrinus is otherwise unknown. 


Or 
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10. [17] Sbrangatu, 48 in. high, 44 in. in 


circumference, inscribed on two sides. 


(GQ) Pah we. δ᾽ Chix 
IMP . CAES ..L. DOMI 
TIVS . AVRE 

LIANVS . PIVS . FE 

5 LIX. INVICTVS . 
AVG .P.M. TRIB. POT. 
procos . VIAM . quae 
DVCET . A. KARALibus 
OLBIAE . VETYstate 

10 CORRVPTA . RESTI¢2 


cos 
(A.D. 270) 


IT . CVR . SEPTIMIO 
NECRINO.V.E. 
PROC. SVO. 
2, 3. Do|mitivs Wot. 
(0) IXV 
MP 
conservatoresvRbis (1) 
ETER 
Ὁ IMP 


The second inscription clearly belongs to 
the period after Diocletian. The practice of 
using again old milestones was exceedingly 
common, and explains the comparative 
paucity of the earlier inscriptions, which 
were often erased. In other cases, as here 
and No. 22, the stone was simply reversed. 


11. [21] Sbrangatu, 64 in. high, 6] in. in circumference. 


M.P. CLXVIIII 


D.N.IMP.CAES .M. AVRELIO . CARO pio (A.D. 282) 
FELICI. INV. AVG. P.M. TRIB. POT. P. P. PROCOS 
viam QVAE , DVCET . A. KARALIBVS . OLVIE 
5 vetuSTATE . CORRVPTA . RESTITVENTE 
IVLIO . /////////]//NO.V.E. PRES . PROV. SARD . 
Sta Cie 


12. [24] Rott li pioni, 52 in. high, 66 in. in circumference. 


Mv ene ΣΟΥ 


IMP .M. AVRELIO . CARO 


(A.D. 283) 


PIO. FEL. AVG. ET. IMP. CAES. M. AVREL . CARINO 
P.F. dug . PONTIF . MAX . TRIBVNIC . POTESTATIS 


+. « viam quae ducit cet . 


5 corrupta.... 


3. PFI. //// Not. 5. om Wot. 

Carinus received the trib. pot. while his 
father Carus lived; hence he is styled 
IMP . CAESAR (as on his coins), and avaysrvs, 


and sometimes procos. Cp. Mommsen 
Staatsrecht, ii. 1106 (ed. 2). 
13. [27] Traissoli, 60 in. high. 
M.P.C 
M . AVRELIVS 
CARINVS . NObilissimus A.D. 282 


CAES . VIA . QVE 


vetustaTE 


5 DVCIT. A. KARalibus 
OLBIA . VET . CoRrupta 
restitVIT curante 
M . AELIO 
VITALE).V.P. 
PRAES . PROV . 


SARD . 

1, 2. mime . carsim . AVRELIVS Wot, pro- 

bably rightly, ep. No. 12. 7. ΒΕΒΤΙΤΥΙΤ 
Not. 

For Vitalis cp. Klein, p. 283, C. x. 
8013. 
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14, [12] Sbrangatu, 68 in. high, 57 in. in circumference. 


Me gle pS 


WEDD ODEs Nes Ne. No. ἢ» 


IMPP . CAES. C . VALERIO 
DIOCLETIANO . ET. ΜΝ 


(a.v. 293-305) 


. AVRELIO . VALERIO 


5 MAXSIMIANO . Ρ. F . INVICTIS . AVGG 
eT . FLAVIO . VALERIO . COSTANTIO . ET 
GALERIO . VALERIO . MAXSIMIANO 
NOBILISSIMIS . CAESARIBVS . VIA 
QVE.DVC. A. KARAL. OLBI . CVRANTE 
10 AVRELIO . MARCO. V.P. PRESES. PROV. SARD. 


9,0om.N.N.N. 5. om. INVICTIS (but a 
space left) Wot. 6, 7. Tamponi gives one line, 
. . FLAVIO . VALERIO . MAXSIMIANO. 

Constantius Chlorus and Galerius became 
Caesares in 293; Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in 305. cos- for cons- and xs for 
x are obvious and common variations. 

Aurelius seems otherwise unknown. 


15. [5] Sbrangatu, 74 in. high, 56 in. in 
circumference. 
M.D. 
ΡΣ ΟΝ. ws ΝΟΟΝΣ 
ΤΜΡΡ. cAES . σ΄. Val Diocletiano 
ET. M. AVRELIO Val . Maximiano 
5 p.p. FE. iInvict1. ava. et Fl. Valeri 
Ο. COSTANTIO . ET. Galerio 
Val.. MAXIMIANO . AVG. 
CAESARIBVS . VIA. QVE ducit 
@ KARAL . OLBI . CVRante 


10 AVRELIO . MARCO 
PRESES . PROV . SARD 
Siew 
3.0om.c. 4. AVRELI////E, Not. 12. 5... 


omit Zam. 

Constantius Chlorus and Galerius became 
Augusti when Diocletian and Maximian 
Herculius abdicated. The ave in line 7 is 
therefore, probably, an error. 

16. [29] Rots i Pioni, 66 in, high. 

VAL 
10 DI 
ANO 
PIMPGA 
PF INVI 
PON TR 

AX 
PROT 
VAL FL 
10 Nvs VI 
P DVF 
EOR 


Possibly [Zmp. Caes. 6 Val[eri]o Di oclete]- 
ano [et] imp [Clales M. Aur. Maximiano| p. 
f. invilet] polt 7] tr[ib. p. max [cos] pro[cos] 


Or 


s.C. 


Val. Fijavia\nus vilr]| plerfectissinus) d(evo- 
tus) [n(wmini) m(aiestatique| eor(wm). This 
presupposes that letters have been read 
read wrong in wv. 5, 8 and 10, and, even so, 
is not wholly satisfactory. The formula 
D.N.M.E is common at the end of in- 
scriptions of this kind and date. 


17. [6] Sbrangatu, quadrangular stone, 
72 in. high, 23 broad, 12 thick. 


totivs . orbis restitutoribus(?) 
IMP . P . CAES 
VALERIO . Constantino 
P.F,INVICT. AVG. 
5 trib. POT. P.P. PROC et (A.D. 306-7) 
m. AVRELIO . VALErio Maxentio 
Ρ. Ε΄. INVICTO. AVG. 
P,P. PROCOS. VIa 
VETVSTATE . corrupta 
10 cVRANTE 
MAXIMIn(?) 
VS . PRESes 
PROV . SARD 
Sucre 
1. tvtivs. 11. maximir Wot. 14. s.c. 
om. Zam. 
Constantine I. and Maxentius hardly suit 
one another, but the order prevents any 
other expansion. In v, 2 IMP. P = IMPP. 


18. [9] Sbrangatu, 64 in. high, 22 in. 
broad, 16 thick. 


Me. Ῥ ΟἹ; 
ΙΝΡ. Β. CAESAY 
MARC . VALErio 
MAXENTIO.P.F 
5 INVICTO . AVG . ET 
ROMYVLO . NOBILIS 
SIMO . VIRO . VIA . QVE 
DVCET . A. KARALIBYS 
OLBIA . CVRANTE. L. 
10 CORNIELIO 
FORTVNATIANO 
PRES . PROBING 
SARDINIE 


(a.p. 306-12) 


sic 
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Romulus was son to Maxentius. The 
praeses L. Cornelius is mentioned (with the 
title v.£) also on fragment found at Lip- 
paraggia (No. 41 Notizie). He is otherwise 
unknown. 


19. [20] Sbrangatu, quadrangular stone, 
57 in. high, 20 broad, 12 thick. 


M.P. CLXVIIII 
D.N. VAL. LICINIANO 
LICINIO 
PIO . FELICI . INVICT 
5 HAC . PERPETVO sie 
SEMPER . AVG 
DED . T . SEPTIMIO 
IANNVARIO.V.C. sic 
PAP. SARD oD). Ν. Μ΄. ἘΠ: 


2. LICINI . AVG Wot. 

5. wac=ac. C.I.L. vii. 1002, Seelmann, 
Aussprache, p. 266. 

7. DED = dedicante. 

9. P.P = p(reses) p(rovinciae). 

9. D.N.™Mm.Esee No. 16. 

Licinius the elder (807—3823) ruled first 
Ilyricum ; after 311 he added Greece Mace- 
donia and Thrace, after 313 the East. But 
he does not seem to have ruled Sardinia. 
For Ianuarius, see C. x. 7950, 7974, 7975. 


20. [42] Zelt?, quadrangular stone, 34 in. 
high, 17 broad, 8 thick. 


Deni ἘΠ᾿ ΨῈΠ 
MATIO . NOB 
AC . FORTISSIMO (A.D. 335-337) 
QVE. CAES.D.N 

5 M. QVE EIVS 
PON . MAX . TRIB 
POTES.P.P.P.AG 
HELENNVS . V P sic 
PROC 


4,5. d(evotus) n(wmint) m(aiestati)que eius. 


Delmatius and Hannibalianus were granted 
a share in the empire by the the will of 
Constantine the Great, Delmatius receiving 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia. But they 
were put to death at once (A.D. 337), so that 
vv. 6—10 can hardly belong to the first part 
of the inser. Delmatius held the title of 
Caesar 335-337 a.p. Nothing is known of 
Helennus. In v. 7, Ῥ. ΒΡ. Ρ. Α6 may be 
P(ius) (F \(elix) P(erpetwus) A(u)g(ustus). 


21. [15] Sbrangatu, quadrangular stone, 
48 in. high, 16 broad, 14 thick. 


(Dee ΠΝ - 
ΕΠ. ΟἿ ς Ὁ 
NSTANTI 
NO . VICTO 


(A.D. 337-40) 


5 RI. SEMPE 
R. AVG. CV 
; RANTE . M 
VNATIO . G 
ENTEANO . 
10 v.P. PRESI 
DE . PROVI 
NCIAE . SAR 
DINIAE 
MPV 


8, 9. ΘΙΝΤΙΑΝΟ Not. 14. v om. Wot. 
The Constantine meant is Constantine II. 
The governor’s name is otherwise unknown. 


22. [13] Sbrangatu, cylindrical block, 49 
in. high, 55 in. in circumference, inscribed 
on two sides (see No, 4): in large letters. 


M 
SALBOS . DDNN 

VALENTINIANO (A.D, 364-575) 
ETVALENUNTI sic 


i) 


AVGG . BONO . REIPV 

BLICE . NATIS . ADPP 

MAXIMINVS VPPPS 
CVRABIT 


lad 


7. ὙΡΡΙΒ Wot. 

B= Vin2 and 8. ὙῬῈΡΡΒ = vir perfectis- 
simus praeses prov. Sard. Cp. C. x. 8026, 
Fl. Maximinus under Valentinian: that in- 
scription is, however, partly corrupt. 


23. [19] Sbrangatu, 64 in high, 28 in. in 


circumference. 


Wiles 12 5 
IMP, . CA 


TI 
5 VESPA 
VIAM . QVE 
VETVSTA 
CVRANTE 
PROC.V.E. 


4, Tri Not. 

5. Read possibly trib. po |testal te. 
Tamponi supplies Jmp Calesar aug. Domi)- 
tilanus divi] Vespa|siani 7. cet, and hence 
infers that Sardinia was governed by pro- 
curators under Domitian. This supplement 
isimprobable. (1) Jmp. Caesar is unusual in 
the first century (Mommsen Staatsrecht, 11. 
746). (2) The order of Domitian’s titles is 
unparalleled (as he himself admits). (9) 
The title v.&. is unknown till 200 A.D. 
(Hirschfeld, Verwaltungsgeschichte, p. 278, 
Cagnat, Hpigr. p. 80). If vesra is really 
right the Emperor must be Titus (as a pis 
aller), and vv. 8, 9 must have been added by 
a later hand, as is the case with C./.L. x. 


Signor 
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8023 and 8024, where a later procurator has 
undeniably added his name to an inscr. of 
Vespasian. 

The province of Sardinia was given over 
to the Senate by Nero in a.p. 66, and it has 
been usually held that Vespasian restored 
procuratorial government in or about A.D. 
71 (Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, 1. p. 249). 
This is indeed the view maintained even in 
the latest books, such as Liebenam’s Verwal- 
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tungsgeschichte, p. 355, and Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch. It has, however, been conclu- 
sively shown by Mommsen that the evidence 
for this is bad, and that Sardinia remained 
under proconsuls till Commodus, or—if we 
neglect a dubious passage in Hippolytus— 
till Severus. Procurators continued till 
Diocletian introduced praesides. 
F. HAvERFIELD. 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM THEANGELA. 


In the March number of this Review 
(p. 139) Mr. Cecil Smith was able to announce 
Mr. W. R. Paton’s discovery of the site 
of the ancient Carian town of Theangela. 
Mention was then made of certain inscrip- 
tions from the site, the originals of which 
are now understood to be in the possession 
of Dr. Fréhner. It is much to be desired 
that these documents should be duly edited 
from the marbles; but, as their publication 
seems to be delayed, it may be worth while to 
print the inscriptions from the copies which 
have come into my hands. 

They were forwarded to me in the autumn 
of 1888 by Mr. Theodore Bent, who had 
come into possession of them in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the month of May, 
1887, a Greek agent was employed by him 
to make some excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of Syme. This man, when at Datcha, 


was informed by another agent living there, 
that ‘on a site in the gulf of Cos’ had been 
discovered a number of inscribed marbles 
and other antiquities, the inscriptions re- 
vealing the name of the site to be Theangela. 
Mr. Bent’s agent then transcribed the three 
following inscriptions from the site in ques- 
tion, and forwarded the copies to Mr. Bent. 
He was informed that Nos. 1 and 2 had 
been already published in Paris, but No. 3 
was still unpublished. Herein he seems to 
be mistaken. No. 3 was printed from an 
impression, with the omission of the first 
three lines, in the Hellenic Jowrnal for 1885 
(vol. vi. p. 251): the editor had no clue to 
its locality. The other two documents I 
have not yet seen in print. The copies 
seem to be sound and trustworthy, though 
with obvious clerical errors. The forms of 
the letters also are not carefully given. 


BOYAAIKAITQ: AAMQ. ETTAINHZAIAPIZTEILAHNNEQN 
ΟΣΘΕΑΓΓΕΛΗΚΑΙΞΤΕΦΑΝΩΣΑΙΑΥΤΟΝΧΡΥΣΕΩΣΤΕΦΑΝΩΑ 
ΡΕΤΑΣΕΝΕΚΑΚΑΙΕΥΝΟΙΑΣΤΑΣΕΙΣΤΟΝΔΑΜΟΝΤΟΝΤΡΟΑᾺΑ 


ΝΙΟΝΑΓΡΑΨΑΙΔΕΤΟΥ. 


5 OEMENTAMENEZSTOYAPONTOY 


A®IZSMAENZSTAAAAYSINKAIAN 


ATTIOAAONOS 


TOYOEAPIOYTANAEENOEALFT EAOISEIZSTOIAPONTAS 

AOANATITANAEBOYAANTANYTIOYPFIANTTAPEXENAN 

APAZSEAEZOAIOITINEZS TOYTQNETIIMEAHZONTAIABOY 

AAEITTEAIPEOENOITIENTEETIITANS TAAANTANENOIATTE 
10 AOIZAPIZTEIAHS. 


[ἀγαθᾷ τύχᾳ δεδόχθαι τα] 
Bowne) Kal TO δάμῳ ἐπαιν(έ)σαι ᾿Αριστείδην ΝΝέων- 
ος Θεαγγελῇ καὶ στεφανῶσαι αὐτὸν χρυσέῳ στεφάνῳ ἀ- 
ρετᾶς ἕνεκα καὶ εὐνοίας τᾶς εἰς τὸν δᾶμον τὸν Τροί ζ]α- 
νί(ω)ν, aly αἸγράψαι δὲ τὸ (ψ)άφισμα ἐ ἐν στάλα! ς" δυσὶν καὶ ἀν- 


σι 


θέμεν ἜΠΗ μὲν ἐς τὸ (i)apov τοῦ [ἐν Τροζᾶνι ty} ᾿Απόλλ(ω)νος 


τοῦ Θεαρίου τὰν δὲ ἐν Θεαγγέλοις εἰς τὸ ἱαρὸν τᾶς 
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᾿Αθάνα(ς)" τὰν δὲ βουλὰν τὰν ὑπουργίαν παρέχεν: ἄν- 


dpas [δὲ] ἑλέσθαι οἵτινες τούτων ἐπιμεληθήσονται. 
ρ POA] 


‘A Bov- 


λὰ εἶπε: αἱρεθ(η)ν(α)ι πέντε ἐπὶ τὰν στάλαν τὰν ἐν (Θε)αγγέ- 


10 λοις ᾿Αριστείδη(ι) 


This is the conclusion of a decree of the 
boulé and demos of Troezen in honour of 
Aristeides, son of Neon of Theangela. <A 
rider to the decree, inserted by the boule 
only (lines 8-10), appointed five envoys to 
convey the decree to Theangela, and to see 
to its being inscribed there in the temple of 
Athena (lines 6, 7). It is worth noting that 
a head of Pallas appears on the obverse of 
one of the coins which Mr. Head inclines to 
attribute to Theangela (Syangela): Hist. 
Num. p. 542. 

If it seems a far ery from Theangela to 
Troezen, it may be observed that Halicar- 
nassus was a colony of Troezen, and an in- 


scription now at Cambridge (0. 1. 106) 
which I have endeavoured to connect with 
Halicarnassus (/ellenic Journal, 1881, ii. 
Ρ. 98) is another instance, if my supposition 
is correct, of a close relation between Caria 
and Troezen in the Macedonian period. 
The document before us belongs apparently 
to the third century B.c. The extreme 
rarity of inscriptions from Troezen adds a 
further interest to this fragment. One other 
inscription of good age from Troezen was 
published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., x. 
1886, p. 136. For the temple of Apollo 
Thearios at Troezen, see Pausan. ii. 31, § 9. 


2 (a). 
TIAPET ENONTOEISTHNTITOAINEKTQNENTIOAEMQI EIPH 
NHiEINAIAYTOIZSAAEIANTQNAEAOYAQNOSOIMENEN 
EIPHNHiTTANET ENONTOAIAYTOISKATATAZS=YNOHKASTASEN 
TIOAEMQKAITASTIEYKEAAIFEFENHMENASTOISAEENTIO 
AEMQEAOOYZINAAEIANEINAIATIOAOOHNAIAE 


(0) 


ΚΑΙΤΟΥΣΣΤΡΑΤΙΩΤΑΣΤΟΥΣΕΝΘΕΑΓΓΕΛΟΙΣΚΑΙΣΗΜΑΝΟΥ 
ΜΑΙΤΑΣΣΥΝΘΗΚΑΣΑΣΠΕΠΟΙΗΜΑΙΠΡΟΣΘΕΑΓΓΕΛΟΙΣΚΑΙΑΠΟ- 
ΔΩΣΩΕΣΦΡΑΓΙΣΜΕΝΑΣΘΕΑΓΓΕΛΕΥΣΙΚΑΙΟΥΚΩΛΥΣΩΤΗΝΠΟΛΙΝ 
ΑΝΑΓΡΑΨΑΙΤΑΣΣΥΝΘΗΚΑΣΚΑΙΤΟΝΟΡΚΟΝΟΝΩΜΩΜΟΚΑ 
ΕΝΣΤΗΛΗΙΚΑΙΣΤΗΣΑΙΕΝΙΕΡΩΙΩΑΝΒΟΥΛΟΝΤΑΙΕΝΘΕ 
ΑΓΓΕΛΟΙΣΕΥΟΡΚΟΥΝΤΙΜΕΜΟΝΕΥΙΝΑΙΛΥΤΩ.ΚΑΙΓΕΝΕΙ 
ΕΠΟΡΚΟΥΝΤΙΔΕΤΑΝΑΝΤΙΑΤΟΥΤΩΝ. 


(4) 


[ὅσοι μεν ἐλεύθεροι 


: ἴ / > \ , 3 a 3 4 BI 352 
παρεγένοντο εἰς τὴν πόλιν ἐκ TOV ἐν πολέμῳ [ἢ 1] εἰρή- 
Ss a a 
νῃ εἶναι αὐτοῖς ἄδειαν: τῶν δε δούλων ὅσοι μὲν ἐν 
΄ 5 A 
εἰρήνῃ πα(ρ)εγένοντο [εἶν]αι αὐτοῖς κατὰ τὰς συνθήκας τὰς ἐν 


1 


πολέμῳ καὶ tras TIEYKEAAI γεγενημένας, τοῖς δὲ ἐν πο- 


λέμῳ ἐλθοῦσιν ἄδειαν εἶναι, ἀποδοθῆναι δὲ 


καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας τοὺς ἐν Θεαγγέλοις, καὶ σημανοῖῦ- 
μαι τὰς συνθήκας ἃς πεποίημαι πρὸς Θεαγγελ(ε)ῖς καὶ ἀπο- 
δώσω ἐσφραγισμένας Θεαγγελεῦσι, καὶ οὐ κωλύσω τὴν πόλιν 
a 
ἀναγράψαι τὰς συνθήκας Kal τὸν ὅρκον ὃν (ὀ)μώμοκα 
3 ΄ \ a sé a @N , > 
5 ἐν στήλῃ καὶ στῆσαι ἐν ἱερῷ ᾧ ἂν βούλ(ω)νται ἐν Oc 
aN a Eee) a , 5 > "ἡ Ne Se A Ne 
αγγέλοις" εὐορκοῦντι meu (μ)ο(ι) εὖ [€]i(y) [κ]αὶ αὐτῷ καὶ γένει, 
4 


> “ Ν > id 
ἐπ[ι]ορκοῦντι δὲ TAVAVTLA τούτων. 


290 


It is disappointing to possess only these 
fragments of what must have been a very 
interesting document. From these scanty 
remains we may infer that Caria had been 
disturbed by warfare (a, lines 1, 4), and that 
the citizens of Theangela had been found in 
opposite camps: such a state of things may 
easily have come to pass, for example, when 
Antigonus in B.c. 313 subdued the satrap 
Asander and ‘liberated’ the Carian cities 
(Droysen, Hellenismus, ii. 2, pp. 29, 30). 
Caria changed masters several times within 
the following century, when a similar situa- 
tion may have recurred (Droysen, dbid. iil. 
2, p. 21); if the citizens of Theangela, like 
those of other Greek towns, fell naturally 
into a democratic and an oligarchic party, 
the two factions might easily have been 
found fighting on different sides. Our in- 
scription records the peaceful settlement 
of the conflict. The party that had been 
master of the town throughout agree to 
give indemnity to all citizens ot whatever 
party who had come back into the town 
whether during the conflict, or after 
their cause was lost and hostilities had 
ceased (a, lines 1, 2). Slaves of the defeated 
side who had quitted the field before the 


TOYBA 
YTQITEK 
TOYHOIZMA 
KAIZTHZAIEN 

Ὁ ΑΝΑΓΡΑΥΕΔΕΑΥ 


ΡΟΙΕΟΛΙΤΑΙΚΑΙΠΡΟΞ 
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decisive blow was struck (ἐν πολέμῳ, line 4) 
are also to have indemnity, but are to be 
restored to their owners (line 5); they are 
not to be rewarded with their liberty. 
Slaves who came back to Theangela after 
the defeat of their party (ἐν εἰρήνῃ, line 3) 
are to be dealt with as provided in a certain 
agreement made while the war was pro- 
ceeding and another agreement made at 


TIEYKEAA. This last word seems to be 
wrongly transcribed. The only Peukela 
known to ancient geography was a city in 
India intra Gangen which surrendered to 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, Anab. iv. 28, 
§ 6). Possibly our MS. copy may conceal 
the name of a Carian town mentioned by 
Stephanus Byz. s.v. Πειγέλασος᾽ πόλις Καρίας. 
τὸ ἐθνικὸν Πειγελασσεῖς. 

b contains the concluding formulae of the 
oath to be taken by members of the defeated 
party upon being readmitted to the city and 
its franchise. The imprecation with which 
it ends follows the usual phraseology in 
such cases: compare Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
No. 79 fin.; ibid. No. 171, lines 68 foll, 
and lines 77 foll.; C.Z.A. ii. No. 49, and 
p. 319. 


TAIANATEFPAMMENOIEIZINAP 
AAIAEAYTQIKAIZETMAMEAITOS 
POPISKOYZEAYOTOAEANAAQMATOE 

10 TAYTAAONTQNOTAMIEAEZOAIA 
KAIPPESBEYTAZSTPEIZOITINEZTOTEYH 
OISMAAPOAQSOYEZINKAITTAPAKAAOY 
ZINAYTONTHNEYNOIANFAPEXESOAI 
THPOAEIPPESBEYTAPATPOKAHZANTIF 

15 ΝΟΥΣΝΕΑΡΧΟΣΚΤΗΣΙΚΛΕΟΥΣΙΣΜΗΝΙΑΣ 


ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΥ 


τοῦ Bal crews: 1... δεδόσθαι δὲ α- 

9. A Ni 19) , > / Ν 

ὑτῷ τε κ[αὶ ἐκγόνοις: ἀναγράψαι δὲ 

τὸ ψήφισμα [τοῦτο ἐν στήλῃ λιθίνῃ 

καὶ στῆσαι ἐν [τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς ᾿Αθήνας: (1) 
5 ἀναγράψίαι) δὲ αὐτὸν Kal ὅπου ot ἕτε- 

ροι (π)ολῖται καὶ πρόξ[ ενοι καὶ εὐεργέ- 

ται ἀναγεγραμμένοι εἰσίν: ἀ(π) οστεῖ- 
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λαι δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ ξέ(νι)α μέλιτος [ἀμ- 

φορίσκους δύο" τὸ δὲ ἀνάλωμα τὸ ε[ἰς 
10 ταῦτα δόντων ο[1] ταμί[αι]" ἑλέσθαι ὃ[ὲ 

καὶ πρεσβευτὰς τρεῖς οἵτινες τό τε ψή- 

φισμα ἀποδώσουσιν καὶ παρακαλοῦ- 

σιν αὐτὸν τὴν εὔνοιαν παρέχεσθαι 

τῇ πόλει. ἹΤΙρεσβευτα(ὶ) Ἰ]Πατροκλῆς ᾿Αντιγ[έ- 
15 vous, Νέαρχος Κτησικλέους, Ἰσμηνίας 


Μενάνδρου. 


This is the close of a decree granting 
honours to a benefactor of the city. The 
wording follows the usual formulae, with 
the exception of the ‘two jars of honey’ 
(lines 9, 10), to which I can quote no parallel. 


This inscription has been previously printed, 
but incompletely, in the Hellenic Journal, 
vi. p. 251. 

E. L. Hicks. 





ACQUISITIONS OF BRITISH MuseEuM. 


Those who know the Berlin collection of Greek 
painted vases are probably acquainted with a little 
miniature lekythos of the ‘Protokorinthian’ style 
(no. 336 of the Berlin Catalogue) which represents 
Herakles shooting arrows at four Centaurs, and which 
Furtwiingler in his publication of it (Arch. Zeitung 
41, 1883, p. 154) justly describes as a pearl of the 
Berlin Museum. ‘This lekythos, though only ‘068 
métre in height, has on it three bands of pattern and 
the frieze of five figures which occupy the main por- 
tion of the body: for the richness and minute deli- 
cacy of its workmanship the Berlin vase has been till 
now unrivalled ; the only specimen which could 
approach it was a lekythos in the British Museum of 
similar fabric, representing three herdsmen attacking 
two lions who have overthrown a bull: this lekythos 
was acquired with the collection of Sir W. Temple ; 
it is engraved on the same plate (10, ibid.) with the 
Berlin specimen, but is much inferior to its com- 
panion. 

The Department of Antiquities has recently acquired 
a lekythos, through the generosity of Mr. Malcolm 
Macmillan, which completely eclipses even the Berlin 
exainple, It is of the same fabric and technique in 
every respect, it is probably also from Korinth, and 
nearly contemporary: and, as if intended to challenge 
comparison, it is of almost identically the same size. 
In point of execution and refinement, however, Mr. 
Macmillan’s lekythos is incomparably the finer of 
the two. On this Lilliputian masterpiece wealth of 
ornament has been lavished to an extent which is 
nothing less than marvellous. [ is as if a master of 
vase-painting had set himself to outdo the engraver 
of gems in his own special cunning of hand. 

The head and neck of the lekythos are here re- 
placed by the finely modelled head of a lion, whose 
open mouth forms the spout of the vase. A broad 
band with ribbed centre, passing at the back from the 
shoulder to the forehead of the lion, forms a handle to 
the vase which in its peculiar treatment suggests an 
origin in metal. This handle is painted with a triple 
plait pattern, terminated at the top by a cross-piece 
of double plait, which leaves a nearly circular space 
between the ears of the lion: within this space is an 
archaic mask of the Gorgon, with grinning teeth and 
protruding tongue. 

On the shoulder is an elaborate palmette pattern, 
and below this, separated from one another by triple 
lines of brown, come the friezes of figures. 

The uppermost and most important frieze (02 τὴ, 
wide) contains no less than eighteen warriors in com- 


bat: all are armed with low-crested helmets, circular 
shields, greaves and spears: six out of their number 
are kneeling, and in this position are speared in the 
neck by the opponents behind them, so that the blood 
spurts out over the shields of the kneeling figures: all 
the warriors with one exception are turned to the left, 
and the scene is possibly thus intended to suggest the 
surprise of an ambuscade by an enemy coming from 
behind: the kneeling warriors certainly have the ap- 
pearance of being taken unawares. Each of the shields 
has a different device, beautifully drawn: as a rule 
these consist of the kind of subjects with which we 
are familiar upon Korinthian aryballi, such as swans, 
flying birds, cocks, the forepart of a ram or bull, the 
mask of a bull, &c.: but there is one winged animal 
which seems a μιξόθηρ of akind which I fail at present 
to understand. 

The second frieze (exactly ‘01 m. wide) represents 
a horse-race. Six horses gallop at full speed to the 
left, ridden by boys who ply the goad freely. Beneath 
one of the horses is seated a swan, beneath another 
an ape (?) 

The third frieze, perhaps the most surprising of all, 
is only 4 millimétres wide, and yet the artist has 
not only put eight figures in it, but has been able to 
bestow on them all the spirit and elaborate finish 
which he has displayed throughout the wider spaces : 
nearly all the figures have the outlines engraved 
around the paint. Behind a net, represented by a 
triskeles of spirals, crouch a huntsman and his dog: 
the huntsman swings over his head his knotted stick 
ready to strike the hare which two hounds are chasing 
into the net to the left. On the right is a fox, which 
has just been caught by the foremost of two other 
hounds. 

Below this scene is a band of alternate purple and 
black rays, and then two brown lines surrounding the 
foot. On the under surface of the foot is a tiny 
rosette of eight petals, alternating purple and black. 

The vase is beyond doubt the finest of its class yet 
known, and is a most welcome addition to the 
National Museum. It is a piece such as must, apart 
from its archaeological interest, appeal strongly to 
the artist and the amateur: Mr. Macmillan is there- 
fore all the more deserving of thanks for his public- 
spirited gift. 

CEciL SMITH. 


Rimische MWittheilungen, 1888, part 4. Rome. 

1. Jatta: ar.f. vase of the Jatta collection, repre- 
senting the contest of Thamyris with the Muses 
(Michaelis, Zhamyris und Sapphe, from an imperfect 
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drawing): the figure inscribed SAO cannot be 


Sappho because (i.) her presence is not appropriate 
in this scene, (11.) at least one letter is probably 
missing before this inscription: she is probably 
one of the attendants of Aphrodite Paregoros (ἢ) ; 
the attitude of Thamyris leaves the issue still in 
doubt, but he is represented in the guise of victor 
in the Delphian festival: plate. 2. Michaelis : 
the antiquities of Rome as described by Nicolas 
Muffel in 1452: this MS., now in Munich, was 
published in an inaccessible form in 1876: it is 
interesting for its account of the seven principal 
churches and for a notice of the more remarkable 
antiquities: Muffel seems to have studied Poggio 
‘de varietate fortunae,’ but otherwise describes what 
he saw without much previous knowledge. 3. Stud- 
niczka: the archaic statues of Artemis from Pom- 
peii. The so-called ‘archaistic’ statues are worthy of 
study for the construction of the history of early 
art: the cult statue of the huntress Artemis from 
Pompeii is a case in point. This is in composition 
and style the reflection of a work of the time of the 
Persian Wars, very slightly altered by a copyist of 
early Imperial times: the small size and spirited 
movement suit this, and the date agrees with its 
mythological type: we know from coins, a bronze of 
Dodona, &c., that far back into the fifth century the 
free representation of the striding huntress took 
shape beside the Eastern-Greek cult statue of the 
beast-holding πότνια θηρῶν. Most of the details of 
treatment, the measurements of propcrtion, the hair, 
head-dress, folds of dress and remains of colour, 
correspond with the true archaic. The best evidence 
for the completeness of this copy is the replica in 
Venice, which might have come from the same 
studio, and is probably from Rome: probably the 
original of both was well known in Rome. The same 
statue is represented on a wall-painting of the Farne- 
sina Gardens, coloured green, like bronze—this gives 
evidence for the reconstruction of the type with a 
box in the left hand, as does also a relief in the 
Palazzo Spada: not, as Friedrichs supposed, a torch. 
The painting also shows us the time when the 
original was exciting interest in Rome; the scene in 
which it occurs also seems to point to its connection 
with a victory in war. The same type occurs on 
certain coins of Augustus (except that there the 
right hand is raised to the quiver ; a difference which 
is probably constructive). Under it is always SICIL, 
an allusion (as Eckhel noted) to the battle of Arte- 
misium Siciliae. It possibly reproduces a Sicilian 
cult statue connected with the place: but probably 
it is connected with the Kalydonian Artemis of Paus. 
7. 18. 9. Plate and three cuts. 4. Petersen: the 
bust of Commodus, now in the Museo Capitolino, 
forms a group with the two marine Centaurs found 
with it: they were published separately by Visconti, 
who supposed the centre occupied by a missing 
Neptune. Though of different marble and merit, 
they are of same date. Such a group is frequent on 
sarcophagi: as a rule the supporting figures carry a 
shield, shell, &c., on which is the bust; but here 
they carry the bust itself: the lion’s skin gives a 
background. It would thus suit the decoration of a 
pediment. The crouching Amazons under the bust 
probably represent provinces ; the globe beside them 
indicates the heavens ; the whole is thus symbolic of 
earth, sea, and sky: cut. 5. Mommsen : adduces 
two passages confirming the adoption of three names 
by the liberti of Trajan: and corrects the date 
attributed to an inscription of the cemetery of 
Concordia. 

Record of meetings of the Institute, with sum- 
maries of papers read, and three cuts. Cc. 8. 
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Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma, 1888. Rome. 


Part XI. 1. Gatti: discoveries topographical and 
epigraphical: including an interesting description 
recording the restoration of the sepulchral monument 
of a synodus psaltum (college of scenic musicians) by 
their cwrator, M. Licinius Mena. 2. Visconti : 
discoveries of works of art and antiquities: in 
Aug.—Nov. were found in different parts of Rome a 
number of monuments, of which he gives a brief 
description : the most notable are—a statue of the 
Good Shepherd, a rare example of Christian art of 
the third century: a marble statue of a river god, 
life size, fine work : a colossal marble trophy, con- 
sisting of a Roman cuirass, in good preservation : and 
a bronze disk with an incised representation, probably 
of Louis 1X of France. Bibliography. C.S. 

Part XII. 1. Marucchi: the recent discoveries near 
the cemetery of S. Valentino on the Via Flaminia 
(concluded from p. 240): announces the finding of 
the basilica erected in the fourth century by Pope 
Julius I near the tomb of S. Valentino: with a 
large number of inscriptions, principally sepulchral, 
from the adjoining cemetery : two plates. 2. VAS= 
conti: list of objects discovered during 1888 by the 
Commissione, and preserved in the Campidoglio or 
Communal magazines. (ΘΕ ΘΕ 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
February, 1889. Athens and Paris. 


1. Holleaux: gives the eleven inscriptions now 
known which record dedications to different divinities 
by members of the second Boeotian. confederation : 
seven were previously published, the remaining four 
were found by him in the temenos of Apollo Ptoos: 
for various reasons he assigns the first four to the last 
years of the fourth century, B.c.: the remainder 
(except one which is fragmentary) belong to the 
latter part of the third or early in the second century, 
B.c. Fifteen cities are named, of which four are new 
as adherents of the league. The chief magistrate 
(ἄρχων BowrTots) might be chosen from any town, but 
was usually a Theban. The delegates, apedpiared- 
οντες, are usually seven in number: in one case there 
are eight, the additional name being that of a 
Chalcidian: probably this marks the period when 
Chalcis was annexed to the league. Some of the 
towns seem to have the permanent right to elect a 
delegate : in the others, the right of representation 
is not constant, and is probably held in participation. 
The office of scribe, γραμματεύς, is not mentioned in 
the first group, and was probably only created in the 
third century: he always represents a town apart 
from the other delegates. The μάντις, charged with 
consulting the oracles in the name of the league, 
seems, as Foucart supposed, to be exclusively chosen 
irom a priestly family of Thespiae. 2. Cousin and 
Diehl: four inscriptions of Iasos and three of Bar- 
gylia. 8. Collignon: two marble heads of the third 
century, B.c., from Arcesine: the one is probably 
that of Zeus, not, as was supposed, of Asklepios : the 
other, a female head, cannot be attributed with 
certainty. A third head, from Minoa, is a portrait 
of the latter part of the second century, A.D. : the 
ivy wreath probably has some reference to the cult of 
Dionysos: two plates. 4. Doublet: inscriptions 
from Crete. 5. Lechat: a leaden imprecatory in- 
scription in a private collection at Athens: condemns 
a certain helmet-maker (xpavomoids) and his wife, a 
gilder (χρυσωτρία) : incomplete. 6. Semitelos : 
emendations to Euripides : Medea, 708, 856 ; Hecuba, 
96, 97, 398, 1064, 1214; Hippol. 661, 1090; Iph. 
Aul. 446, 451, 508, 947, 973, 1110, 1168, 1185, 1379, 
1550, 1577, 1589, 1592, 1594, 1596; Iph. Taur. 15, 
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31, 118, 120, 226, 348, 352, 452, 492, 525, 529, 558, 
572, 687, 707, 731, 759. 7. S. Reinach: (i) The 
statue of a warrior found by him in Delos (Bulletin, 
1884, p. 179), with a base inscribed with the name of 
Agasias: it probably formed part of a group with a 
mounted warrior of whose horse fragments were 
found: the warrior was probably a barbarian, though 
this cannot be proved: it bears a striking analogy 
with the Borghese warrior, and with the Attalid 
groups. Possibly the group was dedicated, as the 
inscription seems to show, by the Roman merchants 
of Alexandria in honour of a Roman legatus. (ii) A 
statue of the Louvre, somewhat analogous in attitude 
and style, representing a wounded Gaul : formerly in 
the Borghese collection. Two plates. 8. Lechat: 
excavations on the Acropolis: notice of the sculptures 
in tufa, specially the groups of Herakles and Triton, 
Typhon, and the lions and bull. 9. Mylonas: an 
Attic decree of proxenia B.c. 408. 10. Foucart : 
inscriptions from the Akropolis : three refer to Aphro- 
dite Pandemos, whose title is probably derived from 
a Semitic source : no. 7 refers to the chryselephantine 
statue of Athene. 11. S. Reinach : three inscriptions 
(now disappeared) from Bencha (anc. Athribis) rela- 
tive to a Jewish community of that place. 12. Various 
epigraphical notes. CaS: 

The same. March 1889. 

1. Jamot: inscriptions of Argolis: the first is a 
dedication by certain φρουροί, probably soldiers sent 
early in the fifth century by the Aeginetans to watch 
the Epidaurians : the eighteenth is a decree of Troezen 
about 243 B.c., in honour of Aratos, chief of the 
Achaean League. 2. Semitelos: emendations to 
Euripides, continued : Iph. Taur. 819, 856, 914, 935, 
1246, 1308, 1309, 1371; Elektra, 1, 43, 96, 140, 268, 
498, 508, 545, 546, 564, 566, 605-7 ; Orestes, 117, 
147, 249, 277, 398, 434, 904, 1040, 1045 ; Phoin. 91. 
3. Paris: marble statue of Artemis found by him at 
Delos in 1884: compares it with the ex voto of 
Nikandra, between which and the other archaic statues 
of Artemis its date must be placed: plate. 4. Hol- 
leaux : a new dedication of the Boeotian league, from 
_ the temenos of Apollo Ptoos: it dates between 223 
and 192 B.c., and seems incomplete, mentioning only 
five delegates and no μάντις : the mention of Copae 
brings the list of towns up to sixteen. He restores 
no. 6 of his previous article. 5. Fougtres : excava- 
tions at Delos : (i) Decrees of proxenia and honorary : 
(ii) Decrees of cleruchi. 6. Foucart: a decree from 
the Alropolis in honour of the Ephebi of 333 B.c.: it 
mentions a ἱερὸν Κέκροπος, which must have been a 
temenos in the open air, separate from the tomb of 
Kekrops: and throws new light on several points in 
connection with the Athenian ἐφήβεια. To this are 
added two other ephebi inscriptions from the Peiraeus. 
7. Fougeres: inscription relating to the league of 
the Magnetes of Thessaly, honouring the secretary of 
the σύνεδροι : the chief magistrates are the στρατηγός. 
the board of generals (cvvapxia τῶν στρατηγῶν), and 
the νομοφύλακες, both varying in number: the ταμίας, 
a finance minister: these are the κοινοὶ ἄρχοντες. 
The ‘legislative power is vested in a committee of 
σύνεδροι, who have ἃ γραμματεύς, and whose decisions 
are ratified by the federal assembly ; the town of 
Demetrias is the headquarters of the league, and their 
chief deity is Zeus Akraios. 8. Epigraphical age 


Gazette Archéologique. 1888. Nos. 11-12. Paris. 


1. Svoronos: Ulysses among the Arcadians, and 
the Telegonia of Kugammon: (i) certain coin-types 
of Mantineia which have been described as a. fisher- 
man or Dionysos represent Ulysses fixing the oar in 
the ground according to Odyssey A, 121-134 : (ii) the 


Telegonia is mostly plagiarised from Musaeus and 
other writers : part of it is based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the word ἔξαλος : Eugammon is scarcely 
mentioned by ancient authors : it is in the first book 
that we must place the episode above mentioned, not 
in the second, as. Welcker and others thought : (iii.) 
there is no indication in other writers that Ulysses 
went into Epirus to seek the man foretold by Tiresias: 
(iv) but he went into Arcadia, after the answer given 
by Trophonios, and this explains the Mantineia coins : 
and is further borne out by other Arcadian myths : 
(v) an episode of the battle of Leuktra explains why 
this type was adopted, and fixes the date of these 
coins at B.C. 370, the date of the reconstruction of 
Mantineia : plate containing twelve cuts. 2. Six: 
vases with polychrome paintings on a black ground 
(continued) : completes his list of vases of this class, 
with results which point to their having been made 
at Athens previously to B.c. 480. In an appendix he 
explains a series of sketches illustrating the successive 
movements of the diskobolos, made from his own 
experiences : two plates in previous part. 4. Babe- 
lon: publishes two appliqué figures of bronze in the 
Cabinet des Médailles: they are archaistic, probably 
from a procession of figures in relief, and from analogy 
with the Villa Albani sarcophagus, and the Corinth 
puteal, may be called Hera and Hebe: plate. 
6. Heiss : a Celtiberian plate of terra-cotta found at 
Segovia : judging from the inscription, it was made 
in the south of Spain early in the time of Augustus : 
compares the characters here written with those of 
other Iberian monuments: plate, and six cuts, 
News, bibliography, &c. C. 8. 


Antike Miinzbilder, By Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer 
(reprinted from the Jahrbuch des kais. deutschen 
archaeol. Instituts. Bd. III. 1888, viertes ἘΠΕ) = te 
A curious series of coins, chiefly Greek, on which 
appear figures in the act of prayer or entreaty. II. 
Zeus myths at Laodicea (Phrygia). III. An interest- 
ing representation of the Judgment of Paris ona coin of 
Scepsis in the Troad, now for the first time correctly 
described. IV. ‘Griindungsage von Ephesos.’—Re- 
presentations of a mountain-god Peion &c. V. Re- 
presentations of mountain-gods &e. 


Annuaire de la Soc. francaise de Numismatique. 
Vol. xii. 1888, concluding part. 

A. de Belfort, ‘Recherches des monnaies impeéri- 
ales romaines non décrites dans l’ouvrage de H. Cohen’ 
(continued). Describes coins of Maximian Hercules, 
and Carausius.—L. Blancard. De I’apparition du 
grain 6912 ἃ la livre de 12 onces. 


Annuaire de la Sociéte Srancaise de Numismatique. 
Jan.—Feb. 1889. 

Oreschnikow. ‘A propos dune nouvelle déter- 
mination des monnaies au monogramme BAE.’ Th. 
Reinach lately attributed the bronze coins with this 
monogram to some unknown King of Bosporus of the 
first half of the first century a. p. Oreschnikow 
maintains the opinion previously held by himself and 
other numismatists that these coins were issued by 
Mithradates the Great (‘ Basilews Eupator’) for Bos- 
porus. There are some decided objections to Reinach’s 
view.—The ‘ Chronique’ contains an account of the 
‘Trésor de Kiew,’ Roman coins found at Kiev in 
1876. 


Revue Numismatique. Premier trimestre, 1889. 
Ἐς Lépaulle. ‘La monnaie romaine ἃ la fin du Haut- 
Empire,’ (2nd. part.) —Review of Greenwell’s ‘ Cyzi- 
cus’ by E. Babelon. 
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Numismatic Chronicle, 8rd. ser. Vol. viii. 1888, 
part 4. 

H Howorth. ‘The Eastern Capital of the Seleu- 


cidae.’ Suggests that the Eastern Capital of the 
Seleucid Kings was Nissa (Nysa) or Dionysopolis, 
the capital of Parthiene or Parthia. Here probably 
were struck the early Seleucid coins (chiefly from the 
Oxus find) bearing the letters A or Al and not— as 
Prof. Gardner has conjectured — at Dionysopolis or 
Nysa, a city of Paropamisus identified by Cunningham 
with Begram near Cabul.—B. V. Head. ‘ Germani- 
copolis and Philadelphia in Cilicia.’ Describes an 
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important and unpublished bronze coin bearing the 
head of Caligula and the name of Germanicopolis 
as well as that of the neighbouring Philadelphia. 
The coin is also inscribed with the name of Xanthus 
Ἱερεύς, and was probably issued under his authority. 
A map of the valley of the Calycadnus is added.—C. 
Oman. ‘A new type of Carausius.’ Obv. Bust of 
Carausius. Rev. HERC DEVSENIENSI (retrograde) Her-' 
cules Deusoniensis standing, with club and patera. 
This Hercules was hitherto only known on the coins 
of Postumus. 
Warwick WROTH. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Hermes, vol. xxiv., part 1, contains: 

1. M. Rothstein, Properz und Vergil. (1) A discus- 
sion of the lines at the end of the last elegy of Book II. 
from 59 to the end. The chief points maintained are 
(a) 61-62 refer to some projected epic of Vergil, not 
to anything in the Aeneid. (8) In 79 tale carmen 
refers not to the Georgics, but to Vergil’s poetry 
generally. (γ) 81-82 need no transposition and refer 
not to Vergil, but to the love-poems of Propertius 
himself, as also does the ‘haec’ repeated four times 
in the lines which follow. (δ) 83-84 should be read 
and punctuated as follows: ‘Nec minor his, animis 
aut sim minor ore, canorus Anseris in docto carmine 
cessit olor.” (e) The whole poem leads up to the 
insertion of Propertius himself in the ranks of erotic 
poets, and all that is said of Lynceus tends towards 
this result. (2) Several half-conscious reproductions 
by Propertius of Vergilian phrases are noticed, and 
two passages containing definite Vergilian allusions : 
(a) In iii. 10, 25 the reference to Ascra and Permessus, 
as representing two different kinds of poetry, receives 
its explanation from Verg. Ecl. vi. 64 δ. (8) Ini. 
11, 18 the expression ‘timetwr amor’ (altered by 
Lachmann into ‘ veretur amor’) is a reminiscence of 
Verg. Ecl. iii. 109-10, ‘quisquis amores aut metuet 
dulces,’ &c., where ‘amorem metuere’ is explained as 
almost ‘to have love’s fears.” Conf. Propert. ii. 34, 
25, ‘insanire amorem.’ (3) Several phrases of Vergil 
in the Aeneid seem to have been taken from Proper- 
tius—(a) Aen. i. 46 from ii. 2, 6: (β) Aen. xii. 848 
from ili. 12, 5: and perhaps (y) den. v. 150 from i. 
3, 31. 

2. G. Kaibel, Zur Attischen Komédic. (1) Phryni- 
chus’ Ephialtes. Though the Alexandrian critics re- 
gard Phrynichus as among the ἀξιολογώτατοι of the 
old comedians, he was not favourably regarded by 
Aristophanes and Hermippus. Possibly this was due 
to attacks made on the comic poets by Phrynichus, 
who appears to have been a critic in the departments 
of poetry and musie. From a fragment of the 
Ephialtes preserved in Athenaeus (iv. 165+) Kaibel 
tries to show that the play was probably an attack on 
the comic poets, who are alluded to under the term 
ἡδυλόγοι. Possibly a passage of Aelian (de anim. 10, 
41) has reference to the plot of the play, where a 
slave named Ephialtes steals some poems of a fellow- 
slave named Eupolis. (2) Archippos und die Perga- 
menische Kritik, Four plays, the Ποίησις, the 
Διόνυσος Navayéds, the Νῆσοι and the Νίοβος, 
though traditionally assigned to Aristophanes, were 
by some ancient critics assigned to Archippus. Of 
these the two former are never quoted by Alexandrian 
scholars as plays of Aristophanes, while the two latter 
are, and the first intimation of any doubt of them 
comes in a passage of Pollux (9, 89) in reference to 
the Νῆσοι, no doubt derived from some scholar of the 


Pergamene School. But why should these plays 
rightly or wrongly be assigned to Archippus? The 
answer according to Kaibel lies in the close resem- 
blance between the ‘ Fishes’ of Archippus (as seen in 
the fragments) and the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, and 
also to a less degree in the resemblance between the 
two plays entitled Πλοῦτος written by the two poets, 
so that Archippus had the reputation of bemg a 
clever imitator of Aristophanes. Then follows an in- 
teresting discussion as to the triple division of Attic 
comedy into old, middle and new, which depended 
on difference of material, and its two-fold division 
into old and new, depending on distinctions of style 
and rhetorical form. This latter was the point of 
view of the Pergamene School of critics, who probably 
applying this method to the four plays in question 
attributed them to Archippus rather than to Aris- 
tophanes. 

3. Ἐν Leo, Varro und die Satire. The chapter in 
Diomedes περὶ ποιημάτων (p. 485) begins ‘Satira 
dicitur carmen apud Romanos nune quidem male- 
dicum et ad carpenda hominum vitia archaeae comoe- 
diae charactere compositum quale scripsit Lucilius.’ 
Leo discusses whether this statement is derived from 
Varro or from Suetonius, and decides in favour of the 
former, whom probably Horace follows in connecting 
Lucilius with Eupolis, Cratinus and Aristophanes, 
apparently on the score of his practice ὀνομαστὶ 
κωμῳδεῖν. The argument is interesting and elaborate, 
and Kiessling is shown to be wrong in declaring Varro 
to be the original authority for the statement of 
Joannes Lydus (de mag. 1, 41) that the form of the 
Lucilian satire goes back to Rhinthon. 

4. U Kohler, Bettrdge zwr Geschichte der Pentckon- 
tactic. The account given by Thucydides of the fifty 
years previous to the Peloponnessian war is supple- 
mented to some extent by epigraphical and other 
material. (a) The fragmentary inscription in C./.A. 
i. 482 containing a list of the Athenians and their 
allies who fell in Thasos has generally been referred 
to the battle of Drabeskos. Kohler argues against 
this view, and thinks that it may relate to the battle 
fought by Cimon at sea against the Persians, and 
narrated by Plutarch (Cim. 14). (8) A funeral in- 
scription relating to a certain Pythion who led the 
soldiers of three Athenian tribes safely from Pagae 
through Boeotia into Attica (C. /. A. 1675) is referred 
by Visconti to the Phocian war in 351 8.c. Kaibel 
however rightly ascribes the inscription to an earlier 
date, and Kohler argues that it relates to an expedi- 
tion into the Megarid in the year 446 B.c., at the 
time when Pericles was in Euboea. (Conf. Thue. i. 
144 and Diod. xii. 526.) 

5. O. Hirschfeld, Zu Rémischen Schriftstellern. 
Critical notes to Cic. ad Fam. ix. 6, 6, ad Aft. ix. 
18, 2: Caes. B. G. viii. praef. § 2; Frontin. Strat, 
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iv. 3, 14, iv. 7, 40: Tac. Ann. i. 10: Suet. Caes, 28: 
Tib. 29: Appul. apol. 2: Scriptt. Hist. Aug. Sev. 
20: Pescen. 1,4: Albin. 4,7: Maxim. 26,6: Aurel. 
21, 8: Mart. v.17, 3: Juv. iv. 121. 

6. A. Wilhelm, Attische Psephismen. A collection 
of twenty-three Attic ψηφίσματα, all (with the excep- 
tion of no. 3, and possibly no 2) later than the archon- 
ship of Eucleides. A few of them have already 
appeared, though less accurately, in the C. 7. A. 
Most of them are ultimately to be incorporated in the 
supplement to Part II. of that collection. No. 2 
(described in the Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad. 1888, 
246, v. 24) perhaps relates to the Athenian blockade 
of Achaia at the time of the Sicilian expedition. No. 
8 is a restoration of the fragmentary inscription given 
in C. 1. A. ii. 826. No. 9 is a decree by which 
προξενία is granted to Apollonides of Halicarnassus, 
probably the same person mentioned by Demosth. 
cont. Lakrit. 33. No. 11 contains a fresh fragment 
forming the right half of the slab of which C. Z. A. 
li. 107 is the left. The two are here put together. 
No. 12 is the conjectural restoration of C. 7. A. ii. 
1350. No. 15 contains the discussion of a long 
ψήφισμα on two pieces of a slab of Pentelic marble 
published by Tzunta, Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1885, 131 jf. 

Miscellen. —Th. Mommsen, Zu Ammian und 
Ennodius, also Jullus und Iulus. An inscription 
found in 1888 in the Esquiline speaks of the son of 
the triumvir as Jullo Antonio. This form is also 
established by C. Z. Z. vi. 12010, and by the MSS. 
of Horace. Julius was formed from this according to 
Lachmann’s law (see ad Lucret. i. 313: and conf. 
villa, vilicus: mille, milia, &c.) 

O. Hirschfeld, Die Abfassungszeit der Makrobiot. 
Rothstein assigns this writing of the pseudo Lucian 
to the fourth century. Hirschfeld assigns it on in- 
ternal evidence to the reign of Caracalla between 212 
and 217 A.D. 


Neue Jahrbtcher fir Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Hd. Fleckeisen τι. Masius. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1888. 


Heft 10 contains: (1) O. Hofer, Zu den Gricch. 
Tragikern, defending ἀνάσχω in Soph. El. 636, pro- 
posing λάλων for ἄλλων in O. T. 7, κληθεῖσ᾽ for 
κτηθεῖσ᾽ in Eur. Hee. 449, χῆρα for λέκτρα in Hipp. 
860, ἡμᾶς for ἄλλως in Hec, 489 (omitting 490), νηλές 
for μηνός in Ale. 321, κοινήν for κοίλην in Alc. 898, 
and adding some festimonia to the fragments. (2) 
F. Blass, Zu Tyrtaios, a note on the proper context 
of lines 2 and 3 of the third fragment of the Eunomia 
(Bergk). (3) J. Oerl, Die Grosze Responsion im 
Sthesos, supporting, from this play, the author’s pub- 
lished theory that, in Sophoclean tragedy, there is a 
sort of strophic and antistrophic parallelism between 
the trimeters of one or more acts: e.g. in Rhesos, 78 
(of 2nd episode) +126 (of 3rd), correspond to 126+78 
(of exode), iambic trimeters alone being counted ; or 
in O. 7. 310 trimeters between 1]. 518—862 corres- 
pond to 310 between 1]. 1110—1580. (4) F. Blass, 
Zu Pratinas, contending that the ὑπορχήματα attri- 
buted to P. in Bergk’s P. L. G. p. 557 ff. are from 
satyric dramas. (5) H. Stadtmiiller, 7 Hur. Iph. in 
Aulis, 919—974, a long critical paper. (6) F. Blass, 
Zu Archilochos, an addition to Bergk’s fr. 104. (7) 
H. Schiitz, Zw Aristoteles Rhetorik, a series of critical 
comments. (8) M. Manitius, Zur Anth. Latina, 
critical notes from a Dresden codex to the poems 
Riese II. 679, 678. (9) K. Macke, Zw Hor. Episteln 
II. i., transposing 1.19 to 16 (largimur honores, te 
nostris etc. ), omitting 1. 116, proposing twra ferentes 
for dura ferentem in 141, and suggesting in 173 that 
dossennus is a Semitic word meaning ‘bon vivant’ 
and is applied to Plautus. (10) E. Anspach, Zw Corn. 
Nepos, a further collection of critical notes. (11) 


Fores. 
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Th. Stangl, Lexicographische Notiz, pointing to some 
unnoticed expressions in Boethius de Syll. Categ. 1. 
prooem. (12) M. C. P. Schmidt, ac u. atque vor 
Consonanten, a summary of the usages of Q. Curtius 
in this matter. (13) O. Seeck, Zur Gesch. Diocletians 
u.Constantins, No. 1., contending that of the last eight 
Panegyrici, collected in the lost Moguntine codex, at 
least six (all but VI. and IX.) were clearly written 
by Eumenius of Augustodunum. (14) F. Walter, Zu 
Tac. Annalen, critical notes. 

Heft 11 contains: (1) J. Beloch, Theognis Vater- 
stadt, contending that Theognis was born about B.c. 
530, in Sicilian Megara, and migrated to Nisaean 
Megara after B.c. 483. (2) A. Ludwich, Zum Hom. 
Hermeshymnos, some emendations, evidently pre- 
paratory toa new edition of the Hymns. (3) F. Blass, 
Solon u. Mimnermos, pointing out that the Solonic 
fragments nos. 20 and 21 (Bergk) should be combined, 
and are an answer to some lines of Mimnermos, two 
of which are printed as Theogn. 1069, 1070, and two 
as Mimn. fr. 6. (4) F. Weck, Zu Soph. Ocd. Tyr. 
1512, proposing εὔχεσθ᾽ éuot =etxeoOat ἐμοὶ (πάρεστι), 
the construction continuing thus, κυρῆσαι (τοῦ βίου) 
οὗ καιρὸς, A@ovos δέ x.7.A. (5) J. A. Simon, Xenophon- 
tische Studien, on Xenuphon’s use of ἄχρι and μέχρι, 
and also on his ‘uebergangsformeln,’ such as καὶ τὰ 
μὲν Θετταλικὰ δεδήλωται. (6) K. J. Liebhold, Zur 
Textkritik Platons, a seriesof emendations to Apologia, 
Kriton and Protagoras, (7) Critique by H. Menge 
of M. Manitius’ edn. of Hypsikles’ Anaphorikos, 
‘ deserves recognition and awakens the hope that the 
editor will do more work in the same field.’ (8) 
E. Redslob, Zu Plaut. Aulul. 735, proposing quid ego 
erga te merut. (9) A. Cohn, Zu Plaut. Miles Gloriosus 
223, proposing intercludite wtinera cuncta. (10) 
P. Stamm, Zur Latein. Grammatik u. Stylistik, deal- 
ing with fifteen minor rules stated, for the most part, 
in the new edition of the Antibarbarus ; ¢.g. the first 
note is on adjectival predicates common to subjects of 
different genders, and points out that Cicero and Caesar 
do not use such constructions as Orewm et Corinthus 
twenda sunt, which Livy and Sallust admit. (11) 
A. Teuber, Zu Catullus, c. 36, explaining the poem. 
(12) H. Diintzer, Zu Horatius, a series of explanatory 
notes, in controversial form. (18) F. Rihl, Die 
Constantinischen Indictionen, attempting to explain 
the statement of the Chronicon Pasch. 1. p. 522, that 
the ‘Constantinian indictions’ begin in the fourth 
consulship of Constantine, A.D. 312. 


Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial-Wesen, [eb.- 
Mar. 1889. 

In Liv. 7, 33, 2 for comiter facilis H. J. Miiller 
conjectures comis ac facilis. The best MSS. have 
comt facilis which has arisen through a haplography 
from comt fac<fac>illis. H. Schweizer-Sidler und 
A. Surber Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache 1st. 
part. (H. Eichler): ‘a thoroughly scientific exposition 
of sound-inflexion-and word-formation-lore in Latin’ 
but more adapted for teachers than students : classical 
and non-classical usages might have been more dis- 
tinguished. J. Ph. Krebs Antibarbarus der lateini- 
schen Sprache 6 edn. by Allgayer and J. H. Schmalz 
2nd. vol. [-Ζ(Η. S. Anton) : ‘shows the same solid learn- 
ing, judgment and scientific method as the earlier vol.’ 
The following additions may be made—nis?: in Liv. 
Plin. and Tac. nec nisi are found together, ef. Liv. 
5, 46, 11: 24, 5, 12; Plin. 11 § 121: 29 § 46; Tac. 
7erm. 30, 2, Optare: with inf. Cic. fam 4, 6, 3 and 
with acc. and inf. pass V.D. iii § 95. Pulsare fores : 
also Hor. Od. 1, 4, 13 where tabernas=tabernarum 
Quam non=‘ How little’ and quam= ‘how 
much,’ Cie. Ver7. 5§ 9 and Hirt. 8, 44,3. Secus without 
‘than, Cic. Plane. § 29. Sequitur ergo ut Cic. 
Orat 8.191. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Walt 


In approaching the much debated ques- 
tion of the v-perfect in Latin, I start by 
attempting to prove that the shorter or so- 
called syncopated inflexions amasti, amamus, 
amastis, amarunt were prior to the longer 
amavisti, &e. 

The statistics of the language are incon- 
elusive. Inflexions like amamus were natu- 
rally avoided from their similarity to the 
present. To nomus and consuemus this ob- 
jection does not apply. Two or three others 
however are quoted (flemus and enarramus), 
apparently with justice, which are identical 
with the present. The short form of the 
drd plur. is amarunt, never amare, to which 
its identity with the infinitive has been fatal. 
The other forms, amasti, amastis, amarunt 
on the one hand, amavisti, amavistis, ama- 
verunt on the other, seem to have been em- 
ployed with equal frequency ; only at all 
times the shorter forms nosti, nostis, norunt 
were apparently the commoner. 

The one argument I know in favour of 
the priority of such inflexions as amavisti is 
that contraction is a common phenomenon, 
and that the longer form in most cases pre- 
cedes the shorter. But I have several argu- 
ments to show that the fact is otherwise in 
this case. 

1. If the ὁ of the penultimate of amavisti 
is long, as I have endeavoured to prove, 
then I suppose the contraction of amavisti 
into amasti is impossible. Sts for si vis is 
only in appearance an instance of such con- 
traction. In Latin as in English (cf. hus- 
bund) two monosyllabic words pronounced 
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under one accent are both shortened. In 
accordance with this law, as ned sez, guam sei 
became nisi, qudsi, so sei veis passed into 
sivis. sivis used as an enclitic became suis, 
which gave birth to sis, as the pronominal 
suis or tuts did to sis or tis. 

The facts of the language agree with the 
view [am taking. The radical v of moveo, 
voveo admits of absorption when the pre- 
ceding vowel isalongo. But the only forms 
in which contraction takes place are those in 
which the v is followed by an admittedly 
short vowel—summorunt for summovérunt, 
summosse, devoro. It is not till the Au- 
gustan age, a time when the penultimate 
vowel of movistt was shortened, that a form 
like swmmostis is found. 

2. The normal inflexion of the perfect of 
the 4th conjugation (audivi, audisti, audivit, 
audivimus, audistis, audierunt) confirms the 
doctrine that the shorter forms are the 
earlier, showing as it does that in the in- 
stinct of the language the v is properly 
restricted to the Ist and 3rd sing. and 
[st plur. 

3. The case for the priority of the shorter 
forms is strengthened, if we take into con- 
sideration the corresponding persons of the 
Sanskrit perfect, e.g. the 2nd sing. of the 
perfect of jnd@ (European gno) is jajnatha, 
which written in Latin according to the 
principles [ have tried to establish for the 
formation of the Latin perfect results in 
gnosti or nosti. So pra (European ple) gives 
papratha (plesti) and sna (European na) 
gives nastt. 

The Sanskrit plural points in the same 
direction, though the comparison is less ob- 
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vious. In Sanskrit the final vowel of verbs 
in ὦ (European ὦ, @, 6) disappears in the 
plural of the perfect, as it does in the corre- 
sponding reduplicated perfects in Latin 
(dedimus, stetimus). The difference is that 
in Sanskrit the loss of the final vowel is re- 
stricted to the plural, and that in Latin the 
loss, if it takes place at all, extends, as we 
should expect, throughout the tense. If 
allowance be made for this disappearance of 
the final vowel in Sanskrit and for the 
inevitable retention of the long vowel of 
the singular in Latin, jajnima, jajna, jajnus 
exactly correspond to nomus, nostis, norunt. 

It is not easy to draw Greek into com- 
parison. The new inflexion in x has spared 
only doubtful traces of the inherited forms 
of the perfect singular form-stems in 4, 7, ὦ or 
a, ε,ο. Ofthe few words which in the plaral 
retain the archaic form without x, three are 
answered in Latin by reduplicated perfects, 
which have of course lost their final vowel— 
ἔσταμεν, stetimus; ἀποδεδόανθι, dedérunt ; 
τέτλαμεν, tetulimus. The one or two other 
instances of the kind have no representatives 
in Latin. There is however a verb in v 
which in some degree bears on the point. 
πεφύασι, Which implies πεῴφυμεν and πεῴυτε, 
almost requires us to hold that the earliest 
Latin form was fierunt, and that fiaverunt 
and fierunt were of later origin. 

The total result of these arguments 
amounts, I think, to a demonstration that 
nosti, nomus, nostis, norunt are the original 
inflexions of the Latin language, and that 
novisti, etc. are later and analogical expan- 
sions. 

If we are justified in holding that nosti, 
nomus, nostis, norunt are the Latin equiva- 
lent of jajnatha, jajnima, jajna, jajnus, it 
surely follows that we must identify the two 
remaining forms novi and novit with jajnan 
(Eur. gegnovi). Many scholars have shrunk 
from this step, mainly, I suppose, because 
of the absence of the sign of inflexion in 
Sanskrit. The absence of the vowel of in- 
flexion after the diphthongs ending in » is 
common enough in that language. To say 
nothing of the isolated genitive dyaus, the 
genitives dyos and gos are recognised even in 
the Vedas, and so are the locatives in -duw. 
But without entering on this more general 
question, I can point to a similar divergence 
between Sanskrit on the one hand and Greek 
and Latin on the other in a word of another 
class. The Sanskrit forms for the nom. and 
acc. of the numeral eight are ashta, ashta, 
ashta@w (in European letters octé, octd, octow) 
and their variations in quantity and in ter- 
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mination are reflected in Greek and Latin by 
ὀκτώ, octd, ὄγδοος, octavus (by Thurneysen’s 
law for octdvus), and ὀγδοήκοντα, octuaginta. 
ashtau, it will be seen, has no sign of in- 
flexion, but the corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin, ὀγδοη (for dydoFa), octua 
(for octdva, octova) take the long plural ἃ. 
Following this line of comparison it is diffi- 
cult to resist the belief that the Gothic aktau 
represents a European octova with a short 
plural a, and not octow, as generally 
said. 

The question whether in Sanskrit the au 
of the dual as exemplified in ashtau and 
that of the perfect were originally followed 
by a vowel of inflexion or not admits perhaps 
of profitable discussion, but for the purpose 
in hand it is not necessary to come to a 
decision. Fortified then by the parallel 
between ashtau and octévad (in ὀγδοήκοντα, 
octuaginta), we may safely identify novi and 
novit with jajndu, and we may assume the 
early Latin inflexion to have been novi, nosti, 
novit, nomus, nostis, norunt. 

The insertion of v is restricted in Sanskrit 
to verbs ending in ὦ (Europ. @, 6, 6). The 
Latin use is of course wider but, so far as 
it agrees with the Sanskrit, I have little to re- 
mark. -evt belongs properly only to disyllabic 
perfects ; one, neo, certainly had the root- 
vowel long, as is shown by the Attic νῆν, 
the others may in some cases owe their long e 
to the later rule as to disyllabic perfects. 
Deleo, which is compounded of de and oleo 
(ὦλεσα), sounded in the popular ear as 
coming from de and Jeo, leo following the 
attraction of other disyllables, made levi. 
Deleo carried aboleo with it, and aboleo in its 
turn influenced its homonym adolesco. -ovt 
with an Indo-European ὁ should by Thurney- 
sen’s law become -ὥυϊ, But in now the 6 
persists by reason of the predominance of 
the present. The law exercises its influence 
unchecked in stravi for strévi from the root 
stro, the present sterno, which ultimately 
stands for stréné, not being in the way. 
After and probably after εὐ the employment 
of v is optional, after au or av it is necessary. 
Havet (Mém. de la Soc. Ling., Vol. vi. p. 39) 
explains how Javi, movi, etc. stand for lay-wi, 
mou-wi, etc. Besides the seven or eight 
recognised perfects of this type, it seems 
not impossible that Latin possessed another 
which has escaped notice in aravi. Αρουρα 
implies a stem dpov, which would in Latin 
become ardvo with a perfect ardvi. <Aravo 
on this hypothesis passed into arwo, and 
then as too unlike the perfect was displaced 
by a new present ao and disappeared, leav- 
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ing behind it a derivative in armentum for 
arumentum. 

If we assume the correctness of this 
origin of /avi, the perfect must at one time 
have run /dvi, ldvisti, lavit, lavimus, lavistis, 
laverunt. The language extended the long 
vowel probably first to /avimus to avoid con- 
fusion between the Ist plural of the present 
and perfect, and then with its characteristic 
pursuit of uniformity to the remaining 
persons. This step was of importance in 
the history of the Latin perfect for two 
reasons. On the one hand it was one of the 
four or five factors which went to create the 
rule that the penult of a disyllabic perfect 
is long ; on the other it supplied the analogy 
which spread the v from the lst and 3rd 
sing. to the other persons of the perfect. 
There was a pressing necessity to discrim- 
inate amamus of the perfect from amamus 
of the present, and the relation of /avi, lavit 
to Javimus naturally gave amavimus as the 
substitute. In the 2nd pers. sing. and plur. 
and in the 3rd plur. there was no confusion 
to avoid, and analogy did its work slowly 
and without certainty. 

As Osthoff has shown at length, v is also 
inserted in the perfect of stems ending in ἅ 
and é, but the resulting dvi and 6vi (for évi) 
as coming in an unaccented syllable are 
changed to wi. The examples he cites are 
domui for domdvi (cf. ἀδάματος), genui for 
genevi, genovi (cf. yevérwp), and vomui for 
vomervi, vomovi (cf. ἐμετός). 

The instances of dvi from stems which 
can be shown etymologically to have ended 
in a short a are rare. I venture to suggest 
that one has been generally overlooked— 
ddvi from do in concredui. If this hypo- 
thesis be tenable, dwim, which the gram- 
marians gloss with dederim, is a perfect 
optative of the same formation as the Oscan 
fefacid. The analogous future perfect is 
duo, found in the Plautine interduo and con- 
creduo. The words are ordinarily alleged to 
be presents, but, if any one will consult the 
texts in which they occur, he will see that, 
whatever the tense of them may be, in 
meaning at least they are future. 

It perhaps deserves remark with view to 
a future discussion that in the instinct of 
the language all the trisyllabic verbs in eo 
have a short vowel, excepting those I have 
mentioned in connection with deleo. 

As after 7, so after %, v is inserted by way 
of alternative in the perfect, and the %wi 
thus formed, like dvi and évi, passes into wi. 
But to this point I will return in the last 
part of this article. 
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But the inflexion uz not only apples to 

stems in d, ὅ, and %, but has become the 
normal termination of all non-reduplicated 
perfects with a short penultimate from stems 
ending in a consonant. How did this come 
to pass? How did colez, colimus, for example, 
pass into coluei, coluimus? ‘The question 
once asked is, I think, not difficult to 
answer. On the one hand, according to the 
principles I have tried to prove, the perfect 
of habeo was in early times inflected habuei, 
habeisti, habueit, habeimus, habeistis, ha- 
berunt. Habeimus from its too great like- 
ness to habemus of the present had to dis- 
appear, being displaced by habuimus which 
stood to habueit in the same relation as 
amavimus to amaveit, With this change the 
original form of the perfect had, I imagine, 
some permanence. On the other hand the 
original form of the perfect of colo after the 
reduplication had been lost was colez, coleisti, 
coleit, colimus, coleistis, colerunt. If the 
language desired, as it must have done, to 
discriminate colimus in the present and in 
the perfect, it was an obvious step for the 
one scheme of inflexion to borrow the ter- 
mination -wimus from the other with which 
it had already three endings in common. 
This done, a complete identification of the 
two paradigms must soon have ensued. The 
force which spread the v of amavi 
through all persons of the perfect ultimately 
did the same for the w of monuwit and 
colut. , 
In perfects with a long penultimate the 
termination wi was sometimes employed to 
distinguish not the perfect and the present, 
but two perfects externally identical but of 
different meaning. There isa clear case of 
this use in tevui as compared with tex?. 

But the desire to differentiate perfects of 
identical form was, it seems, not felt in most 
cases till οὐ had become monophthongic and 
inflexions like moneisti had given way to 
monuisti &e, Thus when it was required to 
distinguish incessi (incesso) from incessi 
(incedo), the sole analogy which the language 
had at its command lay in the shorter 2nd 
person of the fourth conjugation and 
incessivi was created bearing the same 
relation to zncessisti as audivi to audisti. 
Arcesso, facesso,  lacesso, and capesso 
naturally followed sooner or later the 
example of incesso. But the lateness of the 
change and the weakness of the analogy are 
shown by the continued existence of the 
older perfects side by side with the new. 

In connection with the perfects in wi for 
ivi, I have a few remarks to offer on the 
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verbs formed from the reduced root with the 
suffix zo. ‘There are some thirty verbs in 
Latin which we know from various consider- 
ations to have been members of this class. 
Some belong to the fourth conjugation, as 
fulcio, farcio, aperio, salio, venio, but most 
belong to the third. All that are quadri- 
syllables or have a long antepenultimate are 
in the fourth, but all that belong to the third 
have a short antepenultimate and are tri- 
syllabic. This fact easily explains the main 
peculiarity of their conjugation. The present 
must have originally run capio, capiés, capiet, 
capiémus or capiémus, capitis, capiont and 
after contraction capio, capis, capit, capimus, 
capitis, capiunt, thus being identical with the 
4th conjugation, except in the lst sing. and 
3rd plur. But by the law relating to iambic 
words capis and capit passed into capis and 
capit, and a new scheme thus came into being 
—capio, capis, capit, capimus, capitis, capiunt. 
In most iambic words the length of the 
final has been restored by some external 
analogy. In this case the stability of the 
shortened % was assured by at least three 
supports: 1. the number and frequency of 
the persons in which short ὁ occurred. 2. 
the inferiority in number of the verbs such 
as fulcio, fulcts, which suggested an opposing 
analogy. 3. but above all the contrast of 
audio, audis, audit. The shortening of the 
middle syllable of capimus, capitis would 
inevitably follow not merely from the Latin 
love of a uniform vocalisation but as com- 
pleting the opposition between capio and 
audio. This opposition in fact amounted to 
a feeling that the ὁ must be either uniformly 
long or uniformly short throughout the 
tense. To conform to this instinct the 
present of verbs with a long antepenulti- 
mate, fulcio, fulcis, fulcit, fulcimus, fulcitis, 
fulciunt, simply lengthened the middle vowel 
of fulcio and fulciunt and thus passed into 
the 4th conjugation, 

That the transition of the trisyllabic verbs 
with a short antepenultimate into the 3rd 
conjugation is due to the iambic form of the 
2nd and 3rd sing. is almost conclusively 
proved by such an instance as that of pario. 
Pario as a simple verb belongs to the 3rd 
conjugation, but its compound reperio, com- 
perio, Which from their divergence of meaning 
were felt as independent of their parent, 
have passed into the fourth. So ario which 
has perished must have belonged to the 3rd, 


but aperio and operio, which have lived on 
as Independent verbs, have behaved like 
comperio and reperto. Even in more obviously 
compounded verbs traces of the same differ- 
ence may be found, suchas percipit in Plautus 
as opposed to the universal capit. ‘There are 
three or four verbs belonging to the 4th con- 
jugation which on the principle here laid 
down should have come under the 5rd— 
venio, salio, sario. Venio seems to owe its 
long ὁ to its constant association with is ; 
salio, etc., to contrast with the household 
word sallere, salere; sarire, if indeed it is 
always to be spelt with a single 7, belongs 
at all events to the rustic language, which 
seems not to have dealt with this class of 
verbs in accordance with the same laws that 
governed the Latin of the city. 

The fact that patior, orior, morior, belong 
at least in part to the 3rd conjugation goes 
to prove that the active forms of these verbs 
existed in early Latin ; we know that this is 
so in the case of patior and orior and may 
reasonably suspect the same to be true of 
mortor. 

The few verbs in -to which either had lost 
or never possessed ἃ traditional perfect, 
formed (1) by reduplication, (2) by the addi- 
tion of si to the stem, or (3) by lengthening 
the root-vowel, constructed a new perfect in 
wi, or, with an optional insertion of υ, in ivi. 
This ὅυζ in an unaccented syllable necessarily 
passed into wi, and in this shape became the 
ordinary classical termination. Thus sapio 
had for its perfect in early times (1) sapit, 
saput, (2) sapisti,(3) sapiit, sapiit, (4) sapumus, 
or by an early modificatiun sapuimus, (5) 
sapistis, (6) sapiere or sapuere.  NSapistt, 
sapimus, and sapistis from their identity in 
form with audisti, etc., naturally gave birth 
to a third alternative form sapivi. So rapio 
gives birth to rapui (for rapivi) and lacio to 
elicut. This mode of formation applied even 
to those verbs which eventually joined the 
4th conjugation, though their natural pre- 
ference was for the perfect in wi. <Aperio 
and operio make aperui, operui; amicio, 
amicui, and amicisse; from salio all three 
forms are found, salii, salui, and salivi ; from 
sario two, the early sarui and the later 
sarivt. Pono is yet another instance of a 
perfect in 7 with both alternative variations, 
posti, posut, and posive. 


Frep, W. WALKER. 
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VERISIMILIA NONIANA. 


XXXVI. 2. Lucilius, hb. xvi. : 

‘Conpernem aut uaram fuisse Amfitreonis 
ἄκοιτιν 

Alemenam atque alias? * * ipsam denique 
nolo 

dicere ; tute wide atque disullabon elige 


quoduis,’ 

avr. ΠΗ PV, wei. FH! L, with most 
editors. I would prefer wxv?. as, in the first 
three books of Nonius, where H?2 PV are 
opposed to F H!L, they are right in a large 
majority of cases. nlenam ipsam (sic) ΕἾ, 
menam ἃ. L}, lenam 7. F2HI2PV. The 
state of the MSS. obliges us to carry out 
Lucilius’ injunction and select disullabon 
quoduis. Scaliger suggested Helenam, but 
Helenam is trisullabon, not disullabon, and 
therefore it would seem out of court. 
Editors generally adopt Ledam, but why 
should Lucilius object to mention Leda 
more than Alcmena, and why should he say 
‘ipsa Leda,’ as though she were in a different 
category to the other ladies, whose names 
he introduces? Should we not rather read 
Heram ipsam?  Lucilius may well have 
scrupled to speak disrespectfully of the 
goddess, quae diwom incedit regina, Towisque 
et soror et coniux, and her name, as the 
climax of all things, would naturally be 
introduced with psa. It has also occurred 
_to me as possible that Lucilius himself 
omitted the word, leaving the disullabon to 
be supplied by the imagination of his 
readers. Menam ὅσο. may be a dittography 
of the last two syllables of A/emenam. 

LXVI. 25. Varro (fr. 589 Buech.) Quid 
mirum ? ex agri depolitionibus eiciuntur ; hic 
in cenaculo polito recipiuntur. So Buecheler 
with all the MSS. (FH LP V), except ΕἸ, 
which omits im. It is difficult to make 
satisfactory sense of the passage as it stands. 
Lucian Miiller suggests ‘Quid wero? ex 
agri politionibus deiciuntur ; hie in cenaculo 
polito recipiuntur, an arbitrary and violent 
change, which moreover hopelessly obscures 
what seems to be the obvious meaning of 
the words. The situation is surely this. 
An unfortunate agriculturist (one of Verres’ 
victims ?) has been ejected from his holding, 
and has to take refuge in a sorry garret-in 
the town, at which he not unnaturally com- 
plains. ‘And no wonder they complain,’ 
says Varro, ‘they are ejected from the 
holdings they have furnished so carefully 
(depolitionibus), and are welcomed here to 
the hospitality of an unfurnished garret.’ 
Read cenaculo inpolito tor in cenaculo polito 


and the sense required is at once procured. 
The passage may perhaps come from the 
Papa papae, περὶ ἐγκωμίων : cf. Non. xxvi. 
22. Buech. Sat. Men. frag. 378. 

LXXVII. 20. Pacuuius Medo (Ribb. 
Trag. 227): 


‘St résto porgit ut eam ; si ire conor prohibet 
bétere.’ 


So Ribbeck. The MSS. (F H LP V) have 
pergitur eam, for which I would suggest 
pergit uiam ; pergit ui was written pergitur, 
and am corrected to eam. The line will then 
be a trochaic septenarius, and will run : 


‘Si resto pergit uiam; si ire conor, prohibet 
bétere.’ 


CCXLVILI. 4. Caecilius Piocio (Ribb. Com. 

{79}: 

‘ Μαορόί senectus, vitsi nihil aliud 

adportes tecum, cum dduenis unum id sat 
est.’ 

This is the reading of all the MSS. of 
Nonius, including the group of extract MSS. 
The passage also occurs, Cic. De Sen. ὃ 25, 
where the MSS. practically agree in giving 
si nihil quicquam aliud witii. Ribbeck reads 
si nil quicquam aliid witi with the editors 
of Cic., L. Mueller éést nil alitid witi. 1 
would prefer wd nil quicquam alitid witi. 
Quicquam should be genuine, as it is very 
difficult to see why it should have been 
introduced, and uwtsi may well be a combina- 
tion of the two readings wt and sv. 

CCLILI. 18. Lucilius lib. wavi. : 

‘ Nunc itidem populo istum scriptéribus, 
udluimus capere dGnimum illorum.’ 

istidem H? G 2’. 

voluimus H? LV z mg. 

Miiller rewrites 
‘ Nine itidem populum ducupamur istis cum 

scriptoribus 
uoluimus capere Gnimum illorum.’ 


volumus Hi P Gz’. 


I would propose to retain the MSS. reading, 
on the authority of Nonius himself, xxxix. 
32, where we read Populare significat popult 
amorem conciliare. Pacuuius Chryse : 


« Atque ut promeruit pater mihi padtriam 

populauit meam. 

Lucilius is saying, ‘I am writing now, not 
for scholars, but for the world in general.’ 
‘T am trying,’ he says, ‘to gain the sym- 
pathy of the public for literature; my 
purpose is to captivate them.’ 

CCLV. 6, Terentius in Phormione (840) : 
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Sed éstium concrépuit. Nihil ad té. 


This is the reading of all the MSS. of Nonius. 
The line as given in all the MSS. of Terence 
himself runs: 


‘Set dstiwm concrépuit abs te. 
egreditér.  Gretast.’ 


Mercier and Quicherat get over the diffi- 
culty by the simple expedient of altering 
nihil ad te to abs te. Miiller retains nihil ad 
te and proposes to omit vide. Now the words 

crepuit a Glycerio ostium: nihil ad te 
occur in the Andria, line 682, where A gives 
crepuit, BCODEGP concrepuit. Is it not 
absolutely certain that both passages origin- 
ally existed in Nonius, and that the reading 
of the present MSS. is simply a combination 
of the two? I would write :— 

Terentius in Phormione (840) : 
‘Set dstiwm concrépuit [abs te.’ 
Idem in Andria (682) : 
‘Concreptit a Glycerio éstium. | 


Vide quis 


Nihil ad te.’ 
CCLVI. 18. 
(371): 
‘ Nihil est ; si autem ad té retardat, sbcium in 
portu est copia 
quae subsistat ; modo tute ipse te effirma et 
conpara. 
This is practically the reading of all the 
MSS. except V', which has retardar. Editors 
vary between ad te res tardat, adire tardat, 
and ad te ive tardat in the first line, and fete 
offirma and te confirma in the second. I am 
inclined to believe that the retardar of V1 is 
nearest to the original reading, and propose 


Accius Eurysace Ribb. Trag. 


‘ Nihil est ; st autem ad te tre tarder, sdciuwm 
in portu est copia 

quae subsistat ; modo tute ipse té confirma et 
conpara.’ 

Retardar is much more likely to have be- 

come retardat than vice versa, and the form 

tardar may well be due to a confusion of 

two readings, tardor and tarder. The allitera- 

tion with conpara seems to recommend te 

confirma (te ἃ firma) in preference to tete 

offirma or tete firma. 

CCLXI. 11. Cernere, audire. 
Chrysippo (Ribb. Trag. 268) : 
‘Quid agam? uox illius est certe idem omnes 

cerrimus.’ 


Accius in 


Editors generally write the line as an 
iambic senarius, 


‘Quid agam? uox illiust cérte idem omnes 
cérnimus,” 
supposing a change 


of persons either 
before or after certe. 


The meaning to be 
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attached to idem is however far from ob- 
vious. Should not the line be written as a 
trochaic septenarius !— 


‘Quid agam ? uox illius est certe. Id |quid]em 
omnes cérnimus.’ 


CCLXVII. 25. Censere, suscensere. Varro, 
Caprino proelio, περὶ ἡδονῆς (72 Buech) : 

‘Ne uobis censeam, si ad me referretis.’ 
Editors seem generally to suppose that 
censeam is a mistake for suscenseam (8 cen- 
seam). Surely however it is much more 
probable that the reference is to the common 
phrases referre ad senatum and patres cen- 
suere. The speaker puts himself in the 
position of the senate, and says, ‘You had 
better not ask me, for fear I may state my 
views too plainly, should you consult my 
opinion.’ 

CCLXXIV. 19. 


Lucilius lib. xxx. : 


Conducere, conuenire. 


‘# uirtute tua et claris conducere chartis.’ 


This is the reading of B, the other MSS. 
have et wirtute. Miiller gives: 


‘ Bt uirtute tuae et caris conducere chartis.’ 


Why should any change be made? The line 
makes excellent sense as it stands, if we 
suppose esse widetur or some similar phrase 
to have preceded : ‘It seems to be in accord- 
ance with your merits, and appropriate to 
your noble writings.’ 


Ch. 21. Conducere, utile esse (Lucilius) : 
‘Sélus wero soli quid re et qudestu conduct 
? 
suo. 


Miiller writes : 


‘Sélus uero scit quid re atque quaéstu con- 
ducdt suo, 


a very bold and violent emendation. Ad- 
mirable sense is obtained by writing scio for 
suo, which two words are confused again and 
again in the MSS. of Nonius. 

CCLXXVILI. 27. Titiniuws Proelia (Ribb. 
Com. 82): 
‘ Tibin ἔσο mediam quadm sciam non délicem 7᾽ 
Tibi nego mediam H} G Z}, tibine comoediam 
H?LP V Ζ2, quam H?L?7V, quem H! PG Z, 
que 1A, Many alterations have been sug- 
gested, but the line scans and construes as 
it stands. Translate: ‘Am I not to point out 
the woman whom I know to have acted as 
go-between Ὁ 

CCXCVI. 7. Plautus in Asinaria (247) : 


‘ Dignos \indignés| adire atque éxperiri certum 
ést mihi.’ 

So the MSS. of Nonius and Plautus, except 

that those of Nonius omit indignos. Goetz 

aud Loewe unite 
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‘ Dignos indignés adire précibus decretémst 
mihi.’ 

arguing that experiar occurs in line 245 and 
certum est in line 248. May it not fairly be 
urged that the repetition is just what might 
be expected under the circumstances, and 
really in favour of the genuineness of the 
words? Argyrippus is very much in love, 
and very much afraid that some one else will 
carry off the girl he loves, and would not be 
likely to think and speak with strict logical 
accuracy and precision. J would write: 

*‘ Dignos [indignés| adibo atque éxperiar cer- 

tum ést mihi.’ 
The hypotactic construction of the infinitive 
with certwm est seems to occur about five 
times as often in Plautus as the paratactic 
construction with the future. In Terence 
the infinitive seems to be the only construc- 
tion used. Thus in MSS. the commoner 
infinitive would be very likely to oust the 
rarer future. 
CCC. 24. Lucilius lib. xaviit. : 
Lbi erat scopiose 
eicere istum abs te quamprimum et perdere 
amorem. 


Ubi V, ἐδὲ HL PGZB, scopiose H1PG ZB, 
scopios H? LV, eicere H! PV2G ZB, evecere 
H?LV!. Many emendations have been 
suggested, but none seems to be convincing. 
Is scopiose a corruption of speciose? Sus- 
picio and suspicio and similar words are 
constantly confused in MSS. 


CCCII. 29. Varro, Proelio Caprino, περὶ 
ἡδονῆς. ‘Non posses eam amplius perferre ; 
tamen suadet ut notat.’ 

Non posses se amplius HG Z1, non posse se 
amplius B, te H2 LP V Z? ut om HtOC Tr B. 
The reading of the first part is very un- 
certain. Editors vary between posse se, 
posse se eam, and posses eam. Perhaps on 
the whole it is safer to follow the majority 
of MSS. in reading posses eam. For ut 
notat, aut notat, ut noceat, and et wocat 
have been proposed. Miiller as usual cuts 
the knot and reads sudat ui potat. 1 would 
suggest suadet, wotat, explaining the wt as 
due to a correction of wotat to uetat. The 
reference seems to be to pleasure. ‘You 
could not possibly,’ you say, ‘tolerate her 
any longer’ still she persuades you /acere 
τὸ ἡδὺ and forbids you jfacere τὸ λυπηρόν. 

CCOV. 13. Plaut. Mil. Glor. (IV. 8, 12): 


‘Nam tu quamuis potissis facere ut fluat 
Sacetitis. 


Tu om. 1.1, guamuis V1B, quemuis HLP V2G, 
fetiis H1G B; the MSS. of Plautus guamuis 
potis es (or est). Editors generally seem to 
adopt afluat or atfluat, which however spoils 
the alliteration. I would prefer to intro- 
duce the ordinary comic phrase facile facere 
and write, keeping up the alliteration with /, 


‘ Nam tu quamuis potis sis | facile| facere ut 
Jluat facttiis.’ 
J. H. Ontons. 





“YIIAPNOS. 


I wisx to draw attention to a strange and 
somewhat amusing mistake respecting this 
word, which, with the tendency of any tradi- 
tion to fix itself, has held ground, no one 
can say how long, in lexicons and editions. 
The article in ‘ Liddell and Scott’ runs thus: 
“ὕπαρνος, ov, with a lamb under it, i.e. suckling 
a lamb, or (metaphorically) a babe, Eur. 
Andr. 557, Call. Apoll. 53; οἵ, dadppnvos.’ 
It is true, and might have been fairly 
assumed without express evidence, that 
Greek was capable of the compound ὕπαρνος 
in the sense given. But it is also true that 
this is not the only meaning of it, and that 
in the example from Euripides this meaning 
has only an indirect bearing upon the use of 
the word. 

The passage occurs where the aged Peleus 
arrives on the scene just in time to prevent 


the killing of Andromache and her child 
Molossus by Menelaus, who has taken 
advantage of Neoptolemus’ absence to wreak 
the hatred of Hermione, daughter of Mene- 
laus and wife of Neoptolemus, against her 
husband’s slave and mistress. Peleus as 
representing his absent grandson, questions 
Andromache thus :— 


> Ν ’,’ὕ 4 / 
εἰπε, τινι δίκη, χέρας 
’ > , ΩΣ) ΝΜ) ,ὔ 
βρόχοισιν ἐκδήσαντες, οἵδ᾽ ἀγουσί σε 
καὶ παῖδ᾽ ; ὕπαρνος γάρ τις ὡς ἀπόλλυσαι, 
ἡμῶν ἀπόντων, τοῦ τε κυρίου σέθεν. 

It is manifest αὖ a glance that, whatever 
else ὕπαρνος may here mean, part of its 
meaning must be that which the speaker 
himself assigns in express words. ‘ You 
are,’ he says, ‘like one vrapvos in being put 
to death without the presence of me or my 
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family and particularly of your rightful 
master. The form of the period forbids 
us to cut it into two pieces without any 
connexion of meaning. The condition ἡμῶν 
ἀπόντων τοῦ τε κυρίου explains the preceding 
question, τίνι δίκῃ, by what right ? Unless 
ὕπαρνος denotes this condition and expresses 
it in another form, it has, as placed in 
this period, no relevance at all. It is 
also, I submit, plain enough that ὕπαρνος 
does describe the condition, and in what 
manner. As used here, it is derived 
primarily from the stem not of dpva but 
of ἀρνεῖσθαι (cf. ἄπαρνος---ἀπαρνοῦμαι), and 
signifies ‘a protester to the jurisdiction, one 
who puts in ὦ rejection of a tribunal, as ὦ 
bar to its proceeding’: for the force of the 
compounded preposition compare ὑπ-ωμοσία. 

This much seems to me obvious: but there 
remains the question whether the other 
possible meaning of ὕπαρνος is here to be 
neglected. I think not. Neither in the 
general tone of the Andromache, nor in the 
character of the old Peleus, is there anything 
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to make us hesitate in attributing to him a 
jest. The use of ὕπαρνος here is a jest. 
The substance of his question is contained 
in the words— 
aN ,ὔ / / 
ειπε τινι δίκῃ XEPas 
βρόχοισιν ἐκδήσαντες οἵδ᾽ ἄγουσί σε 
ἡμῶν ἀπόντων τοῦ τε κυρίου σέθεν : 


‘Upon what claim do they thus take pos- 
session of your person in the absence of your 
owner?’ This question naturally suggests 
to him the word ὕπαρνος in its legal sense ; 
and, his eye falling at the moment upon the 
boy Molossus (who by the way is no 
‘suckling’ and only so styled here for the 
sake of the jest), he remarks parenthetically 
that with her /amb at her side Andromache 
looks as if she were actually putting in her 
protest against the usurpation of her tor- 
mentors. The best punctuation to express 
the point would be to mark καὶ παῖδ᾽, ὕπαρνος 
γάρ τις ὡς ἀπόλλυσαι as a parenthesis, and 
place the note of interrogation after σέθεν. 


A. W. VERRALL. 


THE AGENT IN THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


il, 
ANTIPHON AND ANDOCIDES. 


Since Shilleto wrote ‘in tironum gratiam’ 
that ‘the more usual construction after 
passive perfects is the dative,’ nothing has 
been done, so far as I am aware, towards 
examining the various ways in which the 
agent is expressed in Greek and reducing the 
results to order. My main purpose is to 
discover the statistics for ὑπό and the dative 
respectively after the perfect of passive and 
intransitive verbs in the Orators: at the 
same time, it seems worth while to set down 
the facts, as far as they call for notice, with 
regard to other constructions of the agent. 
At present, I confine myself entirely to the 
two earliest orators, neither affirming nor 
denying that the conclusions drawn hold in 
the case of any other author. 

1. ὑπό with things after passive and 
intrans. verbs. This construction 15. re- 
markably frequent in Antiphon, occurring 
twenty-seven times; it is found once in 
Andocides. The thing which takes the 
place of a personal agent is always external 
to the person affected; thus such expres- 
sions as ὑπὸ δέους ἀναγκάζεσθαι do not occur, 


Hence Ant. Jet. A. a, ὃ has διαφθαρῆναι ὑπὸ 
τῆς γραφῆς, and 7b. Τ'. y, 5, δ. ὑπ’ ἀθεραπείας, 
but in I. β, 6 he writes τῇ ἑαυτοῦ ἀβουλίᾳ 
διέφθαρται, and in 5 ὃ 5, ἀπειρίᾳ μᾶλλον ἢ 
ἀδικίᾳ ἡμαρτῆσθαι, ἀληθείᾳ μᾶλλον ἢ δεινότητι 
εἰρῆσθαι. In ten cases, the thing in the gen. 
with ὑπὸ is coupled or contrasted with a 
personal agent; so that, as contrasted with 
the instrumental dat., the gen. with ὑπὸ 
represents the thing as directly bringing 
about the result described in the verb. 
Thus in Ant. 5 § 35, τοῖς “λόγοις τοῖς 
ἐψευσμένοις ὑπ’ ἐκείνου. . . ἐγὼ ἀπόλλυμαι, 
whereas grammar would allow ὑπὸ τῶν λόγων 
τῶν ἐψευσμένων ἐκείνῳ instead of this (below, 
2, b), the effect would be marred by this 
change, the speaker’s object being to repre- 
sent the slave and those who put the slave 
to death, and not the lies told by the slave, 
as directly responsible for the danger in which 
he was himself placed. The verbs used with 
this construction are verbs of (a) perishing 
(ἀπολέσθαι, διαφθαρῆναι, ἀποθανεῖν), (b) con- 
demning, acquitting (ἐξελέγχεσθαι, κατακρίν- 
εσθαι, καταλαμβάνεσθαι, ἀπολύεσθαι), (ὁ) of 
inducing, forcing (πείθεσθαι, ἀναγκάζεσθαι, 
βιάζεσθαι), (α) πονεῖν. 

2. The agent with the perfect passive or 
perfect of an intransitive verb. (ὦ) If the 
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subject acted upon is a person, ὑπό and the 
gen. is always used, never the dative. There 
are seven instances in Antiphon, including 
5 § 39, τεθνεῶτα ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ, and frag. x. 
πέπονθα ὑπὸ τούτου. The others are Tet. A. 
a, 6; B. y, 12, and 6, 4; 6 § 34, frag. xxi. 
Andocides gives four examples, including de 
Pac. ὃ 23, πεπονθότες id’ ἡμῶν. The others 
are de Myst. §§ 25, 101,113. (0) Next come 
the cases in which the subject acted upon is 
impersonal. In these, Antiphon uses the 
dative in twelve cases, viz., with πέπρακται 
(twice), πεπραγμένος (twice), ἡμάρτηται or ἐξ- 
(thrice), μεμηχάνηται; εἴρηται, ἐπιδέδεικται, 
δεδιήγηται, βεβοήθηται. This construction 
appears in Andocides fourteen times, with 
πέπρακται, πεπραγμένος (thrice), πεποίηται, 
πεποιημένος, ἡμάρτηται, (four times), ἠσέβηται ; 
ἀποδέδεικται, ἀπολελόγηται, μεμήνυται. The 
other details which require remark are the 
following: firstly, these verbs all show 
clearly the ethic force underlying the 
‘dative of the agent’; and secondly, the 
verbs used all belong to one or other of two 
groups, viz. to πράττω, and words of similar 
meaning, or to λέγω, and words of similar 
meaning; for with βεβοήθηται we must 


supply τῷ λόγῳ (Ant. 1 ὃ 31). In Andoe. 
de Pace, ὃ 12, ἡμῖν...γέγραπται, the dat. 


appears to be purely ethic. The dat. then 
is found in twenty-six places, and in all the 
verbs are akin to πράττω or λέγω. 

There remain three passages in which ὑπό 
and the gen. is used, the subject being 
impersonal. Ant. Zet. A. δ, 10 has τὰ ἴχνη 
τοῦ φόνου οὐκ εἰς ἐμὲ φέροντα ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τοὺς 
ἀπολυομένους ἀποδέδεικται ὕπ᾽ αὐτῶν, and in 
5 § 35, τοῖς δὲ λόγοις τοῖς ἐψευσμένοις ὑπ᾽ 
ἐκείνου ὡς ἀλήθεσιν οὖσιν ἐγὼ ἀπόλλυμαι, 
while in And. de Myst. § 56 we find οὔτε 
μετὰ κακίας οὔτε μετ᾽ ἀνανδρίας οὐδεμιᾶς TOV 
γεγενημένων πέπρακται ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ οὐδέν. Are 
we to suppose that ἀποδέδεικται αὐτοῖς is the 
same as ἀποδέδεικται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, and that 
Andocides had no reason but usage for 
writing ἀποδέδεικταί μοι ὡς οὔτε ἠσέβηκα κ.τ.λ. 
(de Myst. ὃ 29), rather than ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ ϊ 
Again, is πέπρακται ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ convertible with 
a. eno? I think not. In Ant. 766. Le, 
there seems to be particular emphasis on 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, as a careful reading of the whole 
section seems to show. ‘ Everything else,’ 
says the speaker, ‘proofs and probability 
alike, are in my favour. Zhey, my opponents, 
have shown,’ &e. Similarly Andocides (/.c.) 
is laying the utmost stress on himself and 
his own innocence. The logic, as so often, 
is defective, and the sentence is without 
balance, but there is an implied reflection 
upon his opponents’ character. ‘I have to 
give account of my acts in the presence of 


those who were guilty. My object is to 
prove that 7 am innocent, that it is not J 
who have acted meanly.’ Lastly, in Ant. 5 
§ 35, there is a rather strained contrast 
between ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου and ἐγώ, between the lies 
of the former, and the consequence of them 
to the latter. The result of the construction 


is to make ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου, though not gram- 


matically, yet logically, agent to ἀπόλλυμαι 
as well as ἐψευσμένοις. If this interpretation 
of these three passages is right, ὑπό and 
gen. is used even with the perf. pass. of 
πράττω and λέγω, when a special effect is to 
be gained by throwing strong emphasis on 
the agent. Supposing: this to be so, we can 
then see, perhaps, why Aristophanes (Hq. 57) 
writes τὴν tm ἐμοῦ μεμαγμένην and not ee 
ἐμοὶ μ. Great emphasis 15. thus laid on ἐμοῦ, 
and Demosthenes’ resentment at Cleon’s in- 
terference is expressed in the most vigorous 
language possible. 

3. Antiphon Jet. A. δ, 1 has τῇ ἀληθείᾳ 
τῶν ἐξ ἐμοῦ πραχθέντων, where Maetzner 
takes ἐκ as for ὑπό, as in Tonic usage. But 
on comparing Jet. B. β, 2 and 10, ἡ ἀλήθεια 
τῶν πραχθέντων, this explanation seems open 
to question. Then again Ant. 5 § 2 says 
δεῖ με σωθῆναι μετὰ τῆς ἀληθείας εἰπόντα τὰ 
γενόμενα, very similar to which is And. de 
Myst. ὃ 55.4 The expression τὰ ἐξ ἐμοῦ 
πραχθέντα in Antiphon appears to hold a 
middle position between 7 ἀλήθεια τῶν 
πραχθέντων (or γενομένων) ---- the true nature 
of the facts’—and 7 4. τῶν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ π.: 
there is not the dynamic force in ἐξ ἐμοῦ 
that there is in ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ, and ἐξ ἐμοῦ is not 
felt as the agent, but expresses the person 
concerned in the deeds. It may be some 
support to this that the defendant has to 
prove a negative, ὁ. 6. that he had taken no 
part at all in the murder, Thus the mean- 
ing will be no more than ‘the true nature 
of the facts in which I am concerned,’ « 
‘the true nature of my position.’ Ant. Jet. 
B. B, 6 and y, 10, φόνος ἐξ ἀμφοῖν γενέσθαι, 
where ‘both are concerned’ in the death of 
the one, but neither is concerned in at most 
more than φόνος. ἀκούσιος, and where ἐξ 
ἀμφοῖν has not the dynamic force of ὑπ᾽ 
ἀμφοῖν, confirms, I think, this view of the 
passage. 

BE. C. Marcwant. 


1 Has attention been drawn to the numerous verbal 
similarities between Ant. de cacde Her. and And. de 
Myst.? The external probability that the oligarch 
Andocides (for such I take him to have been all his 
life at heart) should admire the oligarch Antiphon, 
and, being himself in matters oratorical a layman, 
should use his speeches amongst other materials in 
preparing his own defence, is fairly supported by 
internal evidence ; for, though there is no similarity 
in style between the two, there is in phraseology. 
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NOTES ON GREEK MSS. IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 


(Continued from page 22.) 


BoLoGna. 


For the Libraries at Bologna I may refer 
to the full account in Blume, Iter Italicum 
ii. pp. 145-163. Two recent publications 
Notizie Storiche sulla R. Biblioteca Universita- 
ria di Bologna, 1872 signed ‘ Prof. Carlo Ge- 
melli Vice-Bibliotecario,’ and Monografia sul? 
Archiginnasio di Bologna da Gius. Guidicini 
1870 do not add anything material to our 
knowledge. The University Library, as is 
well known, takes its origin from the 
donation in 1712 of Conte Luigi Ferdinando 
Marsigli, who died in 1730. See an account 
of his eventful life in Fantuzzi, Notizie degli 
Scrittori Bolognesi, Bologna 1786 vol. iv. p. 
286—326. A catalogue of his collection 
while still in the owner’s hands is given by 
Talman, Llenchus librorum  orientalium 
manuscriptorum—a Domino Aloysio Ferdi- 
nando Marsigli—collectorum coemptorumque 
—Viennae Austriae anno MDCCTI. ‘Pars V 
in this book contains the Greek MSS., 18 in 
number, with one printed Greek book. The 
MSS. may all be identified among those now 
possessed by the University: to those that 
enter into my list I have affixed the number 
of Talman’s catalogue. Additions to the 
Library must have been made at different 
periods, but mainly by the incorporation in 
1867 of the books of thecelebrated monastery 
of San Salvatore. Of this library, extolled 
by Roccha, Mabillon, Montfaucon, and many 
other travellers, a short account may be 
found in Tiraboschi Storia d. Lett. Ital. ed. 
1791 vii. p. 240, and a fuller in Trombelli, 
Memorie Istoriche concernenti le Due Canon- 
iche di S. Maria et di S. Salvatore insieme 
unite, Bologna 1752 pp. 99—105. In 
several of the MSS. catalogued below will be 
found references to Pellegrino Fabbri,! Prior 
of the Monastery and virtual founder of the 
Library. 

There are now in use two MS. catalogues, 
one of the Greek MSS. of the original 
collection of Marsigh, entitled Indew Mezzo- 
Santi; another, of the MSS. fromS. Salvatore, 
for which there is a separate numeration. 
In the appendix to the first of the two works 
cited above, it is stated that the total number 
of Greek MSS. in the University is 72. This 


! Or Fabretti, di Baldassare, of Bologna. 


is slightly in excess of the number shown to 
me.” 

The Biblioteca Municipale in the beautiful 
building called the Archiginnasio, once the 
seat of the University, contains a small 
collection of twenty-one Greek MSS., which 
by the courtesy of the librarian were freely 
given to me for inspection. About the 
history of this Library I take the following 
facts from the governmental publication 
called ‘Statisticadel Regno @ Italia. Biblioteche. 
Firenze 1865’ p. xxxiv sq. It consists of 
the books of several religious bodies already 
united in the Library of 8. Domenico, (earlier 
details of this ap. Blume p. 153 sq.). In 
1802 the library was declared Municipal, in 
1811 there was added a legacy of books from 
the Abate Antonio Magnani, which in 1817 
were incorporated with the rest of the 
Library. Magnani’s name was to be found 
on most of the MSS. 

The Library in the Collegio di Spagna’, 
founded in the fourteenth century by Cardi- 
nal Albornoz, over which I was shown by 
the kindness of the Rector, possesses but one 
Greek MS., numbered 130; it is on paper, 
of the sixteenth century, and contains some 
scholia on Callimachus’ Hymns, and 
Theodorus de Mensibus. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Index, Mezzofanti. 


1. iii. 3559. ANTONII MON. LEXICON GRAECUM. 
Bomb. 107, ff. 405, 31 1l., signed quaternions, a. 
1291. Title, συναγωγὴ λέξεων συλλεγεῖσα ἐκ διαφόρων 
βιβλίων τῆς παλαιᾶς τε φημι γραφῆς καὶ τῆς νέας καὶ 

x 
αὐτῆς δήπου τῆς θύραθεν. In marg: ἀντωνίου a inc. 
ἄαπτος : 6 ἀπροςπέλαστος ‘mapa τὸ ἅ, ἅπτος, καὶ ἄαπ- 
τος" ὃ οὐκ ἄν τις ἅψαιτο K.T.A.; expl. ὠψωνηκότες' 
ὀψωνήσαντες δὲ μικρὸν. 

f. 396 τι ἐτελειωθη τὸ παρὸν λεξικὸν σὺν θεῷ ἁγίω 
ἐν ἔτει ςψ-θ. [xii. Talman.] 

9, iv. 3560 ΑΝΟΝ. LExIcon GrAEc. Chart. xiv— 
xv, ff. 237, 9x6. Begins and ends with the same 
words as iii. Damaged at beginning. [iii. Talman.] 

3, v. 3561. APHTHONII SoPH. προγυμνάσματα ff. 2— 
15). HERMOGEN. τέχνη ῥητορ. (18-41). HERMOG. περὶ 
εὑρεσέων etc. (42—115). THEOPHR. CHARACT. (116— 


2 J have only noted here such as seemed of interest. 
3 vy. Blumel.c., and an article by Mr. Εἰ. Armstrong 
in Macmillan’'s Magazine, March 1888. 
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118). Dion. HAu. Epist. περὶ ὀνομάτ. συνθεσέων (118 
- 124). 

Chart. xv.—xvi, 12x 8, ff. 180. [viii. Talman.] 

4, vi. 3562. Ἰωσὴφ τοῦ ῥακενδύτου εἰς τὴν ῥητορικὴν 
σύνοψις. Chart. xvi. 14x10, ff. 58. Printing copy for 
Robatellus’ ed. of 1553. One leaf inserted at beg. ; 
Donato alla Biblioteca dal Senatore Co. Giovanni 
Fannizxi 1761. 

5, vii. 3563. PHALARIDIS AL. EPISTOLAE. Chart. 
xvi. 8x54, ff. 208. Many marg. notes and interlin. 
glosses in Latin. 

At end: παντ᾽ ἔλεγον Aavpévtios 6 λεγᾶτος κρεμω- 
νεὺς ἐπὶ τῆς Bovwrias ἔτει ἀπὸ τῆς χριστογενείας αχ ἕ 
B (1662). 

6, viii. 3564. ὈΈΒΜΟΒΤΗ. ΟἸΥΝΤΗ. PHILIPP. 
Anpr. Merb. Artstocr. al. with scholia. Bomb. 
xiv—xvy, ff. 201, defect. at end. f[iv. Talman.] 

7, ix. 3565. chart. 44x 3, ff. 56, 16 ll. Said in 
catalogue to be written by ‘Armando Giovanni le 
Bouthillier de Rancé,’ aged 14, in 1640. There is no 
subscription, but on f. 1 a coat of arms. The cele- 
brated Trappist lived from 1626—1700. 

8, x. 1766. Evurip. Hrc., Arist. PLutus. chart. 
xvi. To the Plutus there is a Latin translation, 
Adriano chilio interprete. 

9, xii. 3567. Tpwdas, a poem in barbarous Greek, 
political verses: Inc. σὺν τοῖς ἑλλήνοις βασιλεὺς 
εὐγενικὸς ἀνδρεῖος. Chart, xv.—xvi. 84x64. ff. 
236. F. 1. ILste liber est Monti sti salvatoris bononiae 
signatum τ tnventario sb. No. 21. 

10. xiii. 3568. IosrpHus Brett Iup., PHILO DE 
Virtoure Lr. 1. 

Bomb. xiv.—xy. 115 χ9, ff. 166. f[iv. Talman.] 

11. xiv. 3628. Zonaras Epit. Hist. Chart. xvi. 
10x 64, ff. circ. 300. F. 8 the name ᾿Αδριανοῦ 
σπαῖρα. ᾿ 

At end: ΟἿ NAB.i Pfl.i et J. ον Bonon. (ἢ) 

12, xv. 3629. PrurarcH Lives (13). Derm. Pot. 

Ant. Pyrru. ARAT. ARTAX. AGIS CLEOM. TIB. CAI. 
GraccH., Lycurc. Num. Lysanpr. Suu. AGEs. 
Pomp. Bomb. xiv. 10x 7 ff. 266. Well preserved. 
(i. Talman. ) 
13. xvi. 3630. Pharo: Euru. Apo. Crit. PHAED. 
CRATYL. THEAET. PHAEDR, MENEX. REPUuB. (1—5). 
Bomb. xiii.—xiv. 94.x9, ff. 227. A good deal is 
supplied by later hands. [v. Talman.] 

14, xvii. 3631. PHinostRAT. IMAGINES. 
xv. 84x 54, ff. 80. 

At end: μιχαῆλος ἀποστόλης βυζάντιος βασιλεὺς 
τῶν τῆδε πενήτων ἐξέγραψε. Cf. the same expression 
in a Gap of Michael Apostolios’ to Bessarion, 


Chart. 


Legrand ii. p. 240 ep. 12. [Talman ii. ] 

15, xxi. 3635. ALEX. APHR. ἀπορίαι φυσικαί etc., 
ARISTOT. φυσικὰ προβλήματα, PLUT. DE PLAC. 
PHILOSOPH., AELIAN περὶ ζῴων ἰδιότητος. Chart. xiv 
84x54, ff. 247. [x Talman.] 

16, xxiii. 3627. VARIA MED. THEOL. LOG. RHET. 


Bomb. xiv, 114 χ 8, ff. circ. 200. f. 88 a table of ἡλίου 


κύκλοι, computed for the year > &, indict. 5 1,6. 1352. 
[? xv. Talman. 1 

17, xxiv. 2287, 2288. 5. Basin, HoMILIES ON THE 
Psaums. In two volumes. membr. xi. ff. 377, 13 x 
9%, 29 ll. quaternions signed on first leaf, rulings on 
the hair side, illuminated. Large and very free 
minuscule below the line. At end, 

Ἱδρῶτι πολλῷ καὶ πόνω συσχεθέντι 
μόλις εὕρομεν τὸ γλυκύτατον τέλος. 

See Montfaucon Diar. Ital. p. 408. 

F. 1 is the usual inscription of the Monastery of S. 
Salvatore. 

18. xxv. 3638. EVANGELISTARIUM. 
134 x 10, ff. 235, double cols., quaternions. 
minuscule below the line. 

At end, in contemporary hand 


membr. xii. 
Upright 


: τοῦ ταπεινοῦ Kal 


253 
ἁμαρτωλοῦ ἀνθίμου Tod οὐγγροβλαχίασι (? Hungro- 
Walachiae, as Talman suggests). [xviii. Talman.] 


19, xxvii. 3640. EspRAs AND ECCLESIASTES (part) 
Membr. xi. 11484, ff. 12, being 1 gathering. 
Double cols., 961]. 

90. xxix. 3642. THEOPHANES ON THE DECALOGUE ; 
in vulgar Greek. 

Chart. 6 x 4, ff. 104 ἃ. 1598. + 

At end: ἔτους (ps ἐν μηνὶ iavvov | apiov κ' ἡμέρα 

K 


x 
AA 


a 
p (2 Κύριλλος povaxds) 

Cf. another Cyrillus, possessor of MS. 35. 

91, xxxi. 3643. Eusrp. PRAEPAR. EvANG. Bomb. 
xiii. 13x 95, ff. circ. 300, beg. restored by a late 
hand. 

At end :— 

εὐαγγελικῆς wd) oly θῶ τέλος 

μέμνησο τοίνυν ταῖν χεροῖν ὅστις φέρεις 
ῥακενδυτοῦντος γραφέως νικηφόρου 
ἐξαπτερύγων ἐκ γένους κατηγμένου 
σώσαι θσ λέγων περ αὐτὸν ἐν κρίσει. 

[xiv. Talman. ] 
92, xxxii. 
GELICA. Bomb. xiii. 
abbreviated. Not 

[xiv. Talman.] 

93, xxxili. 3645. MS. CATALOGUE oF THE VATI- 
CAN Liprary. chart. 9 x7, xvi. ff. 123 ine. ἐν τῇ 
πρώτῃ τραπέζῃ πίναξ σὺν θεῷ πάντων τῶν βιβλίων THS 
βιβλιοθήκης. Διδύμου σχόλια εἰς τὴν ὁμήρου ἰλιάδα. 
ὋὉμήρου idias μετὰ τῆς ἐξηγησέως : expl. τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
[χρυσοστόμου] λόγος εἰς τὴν ὑπαπαντὴν τοῦ κῦ καὶ θὺ 
καὶ ops ἡμῶν w xv. δόξα τῷ μόνῳ θῷ. χρίστε δίδου 
πονέοντι τέην πολύολβον ἀρωγήν. 


3644. Eusrpius ΠΕΈΜΟΝΒΤΕ. EVAN- 
13x95, ff. 172. Text very 
in the same hand as xxxi. 


SAN SALVATORE. 


24, 2271 (110) AmscHyLtI TRAG. SEpTEM. Chart. 
xiv. 13x 9, ff. 72 with many blank leaves, 44 ll. 
Well written and preserved : with scholia. 

At end of Ἱκετίδες: τέλος δεδωκὼς χριστὲ σοὶ 
χάριν φέρω, inside the cover: Ginnasi : did the book 
once belong to the Archiginnasio ? At beg. : the usual 
formula, Iste liber est Monti si salvatoris bononiae sig- 
natum T invétario sb numo 92. 

25, 2280. (305) Chart. 18 x 9, ff. 319, quinions: a. 
1528, 1529. 

1—168 Prou. DE GEoeR. : f. 1617v. ἐκ τῶν κλαυ- 
diov πτολεμαίου γεωγραφικῶν βιβλίων ὀκτῶ τὴν 
οἰκουμένην πᾶσαν, οὐαλεριάνος φορολιουιεὺς φιλέλλην 
κελεύοντος τοῦ σεβαστοῦ καὶ ἁγίου καὶ φιλολόγου πατρὸς 
περιγρίνου βονωνιέως, τοῦ τότε τῆς ἡμετέρας πολιτείας 
ἄρχοντος καὶ εὐδαιμόνως ποιμαίνοντος, ὑπετύπωσα, ἐν 
μοναστήριω τοῦ ἁγίου ἀντωνίου ἐνετίῃσιν: χιλιοστῷ 
πεντακοσιοστῶ εἰκοστῷ ὀγδόῳ ἔτει ἀπο τῆς θεογονίας 
δεκάτι τοῦ ἑκατομβαιῶνος : the same is repeated on f. 
168 but with ἀπριλλίου for ἑκατομβαιῶνος. 

169—252 ANON. COMMENT. εἰς τὴν τετράβιβλον 


πτολεμαίου. 
ff. ὁδῶυ, 2587: ταύτην βίβλον μετέγραψεν ὁ 
οὐαλεριανὸς φορολιβιεὺς ὃ ἀλβίνου κανονικὸς τῆς 


πολιτείας ἐπωνομασμένος τοῦ ἁγίου σωτῆρος ἣ τότε 
ἤκμαζεν κατὰ πᾶσαν ἰταλίαν, πλήρης ἀγαθῶν τε καὶ σο- 





φῶν ἀνδρῶν, ὃν χρόνον πᾶσα ἰδέα τῶν κακῶν τοῦς ἄνους 
κατεῖχον, λοιμός τε καὶ λιμός, ἑκατέρα φοβερά. ἅπερ 
ἐκ τοῦ ὠμοῦ πολέμου τοῦ ᾿προγεγενημένου καθίσταντο. 
ἦν δὲ καὶ ὁ πόλεμος ἀκμάζων καὶ τῶν ἰταλῶν πάντων δὲ 
ὡς εἰπεῖν χριστιανῶν πολεμουμένων εἰς ἀλλήλους, 
ἁπλῶς δὲ εἰπεῖν πάσης ἰταλίας στασιαζούσης. ἔμελλεν 
δὲ ἐλεύσεσθαι αὐτὸς ὁ αὐτοκράτωρ ἐκ τῆς ἱσπανίας εἰς 
τὴν ἰταλίαν. διὸ καὶ ἐνετίησιν μέγα ναυτικὸν παρεσ- 
κευάζετο καὶ πάντα χείρω τῶν προγεγενημένων τὰ 


254 


μέλλοντα ἐνομίζοντο, ἔτει ἀπὸ θεογονίας χιλιοστῷ 
πεντακοσιοστῶ τε καὶ εἰκοστῷ ἐνάτῳ μηνὺς Απριλλίου 
τετάρτῃ ἱσταμένου. ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς τοῦ κόσμου καταβολῆς 
κατὰ τὴν ἑβραικὴν ἀλήθειαν ἔτει πεντάκις χιλιοστῷ 
διακοσιοστῶ ογδοηκοστῶ ὀγδόῳ. (He meant of course 
ἑξάκις XA.) 

254—303 CrLAup. Prot. DE HARMONIIS: in 
another hand (Fulgentius) unsigned. 

305—319 PoRPHYR. eloaywy. εἰς Thy ἀποτελεσματι- 
κὴν τοῦ Πτολεμαίου in Valerianus’ hand: shorter 
signature. 

Valeriano Albini of Forli, Canon of S. Salvatore, 
was a prolific scribe about the years 1525—45 ; he 
was later Librarian of the Monastery of S. Antonio 
di Castello in Venice, where he may perhaps have 
succeeded Agostino Steuco. Cf. M. Henri Omont, 
La Bibliotheque de Guillawme Pelicier, Bibl. de 
l’Ecole de Chartes p. 45 sg., and a specimen of Vale- 
riano’s hand in his ‘ Faesimilés.’ From the lengthy 
subscriptions in the Bolognese MSS. several facts may 
be gathered about Valeriano’s life, particularly his 
employment of a subordinate copyist, acknowledged 
in MS. 37. Cf. also Bibliot. Angelica, MS. 11. 

96, 2302 (216) Arist. DE PART. ANIM., al. phys. 

Chart. xv.—xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 124, quinions. 

f. 1247. Caxapias ὁ καλλιέργης καὶ κρὴς τὸ ἔθνος εἰς 
πατάβιον ἐξέγραψα. Legrand i. p. ΟΥΧΧ. 

27, 2304 (586) membr. 12 x 9, ff. 259 quinions, 
a. 1532, 1533. 

1—239 Evsrpius Demonstr. EvANG. 

f. 2397. ταύτην τὴν βίβλον ovadepiavos ὁ ἀλβίνου 
φορολιβιεὺς τῆς τοῦ ἁγίου σωτῆρος προσαγορευομένης 
πολιτείας κανονικὺς ἐν τῷ τῆς ἁγίας μαγδαληνῆς μονασ- 
τηρίῳ τοῦ πτολιεθρου μιρανδουλὴ καλουμένου, ἐκ τῆς 
τοῦ σοφωτάτου ἄρχοντος ἰωάννου φραγκίσκου πίκου 
βιβλιοθήκης ἀνέγραψεν. 
χρου σαρκώσεως χιλ. πεντικοσιοστῶ τριακοστῶ δευτέρῳ᾽ 
πρώτη ἱσταμένη ποσειδῶνος. 

f. 1—20 (new paging) TATIAN CONTRA GENTES : 
with a shorter subscription, aga, January 13. 

Only the beginning of the book is in Valerianus’ 
hand; the rest,. and both subscriptions are by 
Fulgentius. On Giovanfrancesco Pico see the article 
in Tiraboschi Biblioteca Modenese, vol. iv. One of 
his MSS. is at Modena, No. 247.1 

28, 2305 (222) Arex. ApHR. IN AR. DE SENSU, al. 

Chart. xvi. 124x 9, ff. 163. Unsigned but prob- 
ably by Zach. Callierges. 

99, 2373 (582) THEODORETUS ON EZECHIEL, 
DANIEL etc. 

membr. xi. 111 8, ff. 335, 84 Il. Beautiful small 
running minuscule below the line: at end, τέλος 
δεδωκὼς εὐχαριστῶ κυρίω. 

30. 2603 (641) PROPHET. MINORES. 

membr. 94x 7, ff. 300, signed quaternions, ruled 
on hair side, 30 lines. Upright, rather flat minuscule 
below the line ; a. 1046. f. 3007. ἐτελειώθη ἣ δέλτος 





4 ~ a - a 
ἔτει ἀπο τῆς τοῦ KU ἡμῶν tov 


-.- ε -- 
αὕτη μηνὶ μαρτίω T ὥρα B ju B ἐπὶ βασιλείας κων 
σταντίνου μονομάχου καὶ ζωῆς τῆς πορφυρογεννήτου 


=X x € 
, , 
καὶ πριαρ μιχαήλ' γραφήσα διὰ χειρὸς σάβα a καὶ mp οἱ 
x ΤΥ 
ἀναγινώσκοντες ev ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ διὰ τὸν κν ἔτους -- Φ ν ὃ 


Cf. Montfaucon, D. I. p. 407. 


ιν 06. 





1 Another is in the Bodleian, Canon. gr. 34; cf. the 
subscription f. 131, Μιχαῆλος δαμασκηνὸς ὁ Kphs καὶ 
τὰ παρόντα τῶν ἁγίων τεσσάρων εὐαγγελίστων ἅγια 
εὐαγγέλια τῷ ἐκλαμπροτάτῳ καὶ σοφωτάτῳ ἰωάννῃ 
φραγκίσκῳ πίκῳ μοιρανδούλης ἄρχοντι ἐξέγραψεν ἐν 
ἔτει αφιε μηνὶ μαίω κγ [1515], and the remarkable 
Latin note on f. 319, printed in the Catalogue. 
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31, 2612 (109) OnpHEI Arconauvt. (1—37), Eurip. 
Hecusa. (38—74). 

Chart. vx. 9x9 ff. 75. The Orpheus is in the hand 
of G. Valla, though unsigned. 

32, 2639 (1) Man. MoscHopouLus, EROTEMATA. 
chart. xv. 85x 54, ff. 106. At end: Iste liber est 
sebastiani bochee et amicorum. Perhaps one of the 
family of Bocchi, of whom notices are given in 
Fantuzzi, Notizie degli Scrittori Bolognesi, t. il. p. 
217 sq. 

33, 2702 (579) Varia EcCLES. chart. 856, ff. 
230. F. 87. φύλαττε κε τῶν δούλων σου νικόλαον ἅμα 
ἀμήν, in the hand of the text. 

F. 1287. is a calendar calculated for the years 
oMs6 and ¢ 1.6. 1491 and 1492. 


34, 2775 (640) Novum TEesrAMENTUM. Membr. 
xii. ff. 443 8x5, 25 1]. 
35, 2881 (2) MoscHopovuL. ἐρωτήματα. Chart. 


xv.—xvi. 6x4, ff 136. At end: ἡ βίβλος αὕτη 
πέλει κυρίλλου TOD ἱερομοναχοῦ. 

26. 2292 (224) Evcir. Chart. xvi. 13x9, ff. 
246. unsigned, but ff. 1-21 are in Valerianus’ hand, 
ff. 22-end in Fulgentius’. 

36. 2293 (223) Proctus IN Evcu., THEON SMYRN. 
Chart. xvi. 13 x 9. ff. 185 a. 1529. ff. 1-160, Proclus, 
in Fulgentius’ hand: ff. 162-184 Theon, in Valerianus’. 

F. 185 (in Valeriano’s hand) the subscription : 
φουλγέντιος φορωλιβιεὺς ὁ Τουλιηλμου προυγενώλεως [?] 
ταύτην βίβλον μετέγραψεν ἐνετιῆσι εν κοινοβίω τοῦ aylou 
ἀντωνίου ἀπὸ τῆς Θεογονίας ἐνιαυτῷ χιλιοστῶ πεντα- 
κοσιοστιῶ τε καὶ εἰκόστω ενάτῳ σκιρροφωριῶνος τρίτῃ 
ἱσταμένου κελεύσαντος περεγρίνου βονωνίεως τοῦ τότε 
πάσης τῆς ἡμετέρης πολιτείας κράτος ἔχοντος, ὦ καὶ 
πάντες πάντα εὔχονται ἀγαθά: ὥν γὰρ πατὴρ ἀγαθός τε 
καὶ σπουδαῖος καὶ φιλολόγος πολλοῖς ἀλώμασι ταύτην 
βιβλιοθήκην ἐπήγειρε: ἐν δὲ τῷ αὐτῷ χρόνῳ ἐγώ τε καὶ 
ἄλλοι παμπληθεῖς φιλομαθεῖς ἐσπουδάζομεν τοῖς λόγοις 
ἑλληνικοῖς τε καὶ ῥωμαίοις ἐπὶ αὐγουστίνου εὐγουβίεως 
διδασκάλου ἀνδρὸς σοφωτάτου τε καὶ πανυ εὐσεβοῦς. 

From this subscription we get the name of the 
second hand that so often appears with Valeriano’s. 
It is easy to conjecture that Fulgenzio, a native of the 
same town (Forli)as Valeriano, may have been a depen- 
dant of the Canon of 5. Salvatore. On Agostino 
Steuco of Gubbio, at this time Librarian of S. An- 
tonio in Castello, see Tiraboschi, Stor. d. Lett. Ital. ed. 
1791 vii. p. 396 : he became Librarian of the Vatican 
in 1538. 

38, 2294 (221) Chart. 13x 9, ff. 176 

ff. 1-59 DExIpPUS ON THE CALEGORIES. 

59r. Valeriano’s signature, October 1530. 

ff. 61-148 ALEx. APHR. φυσικά : 

148 : Valeriano’s signature, ἐν τῷ μοναστηρίω τοῦ 
iy. σωτῆρος, τὸ εν τῇ βονωνία πόλει, March 1. 1591. 

ff, 149-176 ΑἸΒΧ. APHR. πρὸς τοὺς αὐτοκράτορας 
περὶ εἱραρμένης καὶ τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν. Unsigned ; by 
Fulgentius. 

39. 2432 (217) ALCINOUS, εἰσαγωγὴ τῶν δογμάτων 
πλάτωνος, ARISTOX. HARMON. al..mus. Chart. xv. 
11 x 84. in various hands, 

40. 2647 (131) APHTHONIUS, προγυμνάσματα. 
Chart. xv-xvi, 84 x 6, ff. 58. 

Al, 2359 (218) Srmpticrus on Epicrrtus. Chart. 
12 x 84, ff. 119, a. 1490. f. 1197. + ἀντώνιος μεδιολαν εὺς 
καὶ ταύτην τὴν βύβλον ἐν κρήτη ἐξέγραψα χάριν τοῦ 
πάσαις ἀρεταῖς κεκοσμημένου εὐγενοῦς ἄρχοντος κυροῦ 
γεωργίου δαμουλίνου, ὀφείλων αὐτῷ οὐ μόνον τὴν 
μεταγραφὴν ταύτης τῆς βύβλου, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλων 
πολλῶν ἀξιολόγων βυβλίων ; τῶν πολλῶν καὶ καλῶν 
προυπαρξασῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ χαρίτων ἐμοί : ἐτελειώθη δὲ 
[marg.] κατὰ τὴν Ky τοῦ φευρουαρίου aus ἀπὸ τῆῇ5 
κυριακῆς ἐνανήσεως. Montfaucon lc. p. 408. 

492, 2372 (581) S. Grecortus, DIALOGI. Bomb. 
12x 84, ff. 187, double cols., a. 1812. Greek, with 
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Latin trans]. in second column, 
only to f. 587. 


At end :— 
ὥσπερ ξένοι χαίρουσιν εἷδειν πριδα 
καὶ of κυνδυνεύοντες εὑρεῖν λυμένα 
οὕτως καὶ of γράφοντες εὑρεῖν βιβλίον τέλος. ἐ 
γράφην 7 τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον διὰ χειρὸς καμον τοῦ ἅμαρτο 
λοῦ λέωντος SE aa Tov εὐγενιανοῦ ev μηνὶ 


extending however 


ἰουλλίῳ ιδΝ 1 ἔτους ςωκ καὶ Boor ἀνὰ χειρὸς 
λάβεται αὑτὸ εὕ ὕχεσίθε] τὸ γράψαντι ὅτι XwpNKdS 
ἥμην THs τέχνης ταύτης. ἔγράφην δὲ δι᾽ ἑξεδρωμης 
καὶ ἑξώδου τοῦ πανυ εὐγενεστάτου ἅρχοντος καὶ 
γραμματικοῦ τοῦ παλλατίου Κρητὴ5 κυρίου 
ἁγγέλου : καριὥλα [sic]. 

48, 2498 (5) Lexicon Grarc. Latin. Membr. 
xvi. 1047, Π 342. title, ‘Alphabetarium utriusque 
linguae.’ 

At end: Rdus Pr, Fr. Peregrinus emit hunc librum 
Ven. M.D xxxiii. xi. Januarii. 

44, 2434 (584) Curysosr. Homin. Membr. xi. 
10x 8, ff. 189, quaternions signed. Good upright 
minuscule, below the line. 

45, 2700 (108) VARIA GRAMMATICA, AESCH. 
ee c. THEB., SopHocL. Exectrra. chart. xvi. ff. 
237. 

46, 2911 (172) Extracts FRoM VARIOUS AUTHORS, 
with Index : chart. xv. 54x 4, ff. 188. 

At end: 6 κύριος φράγκισκος ἀκκίδας Tod μανονῆλ 

π 
χωρεπισκόπου ῥοδίου vis πρωτονοτάριος καὶ προτοπασ 
καθολικὸς μεσσήνης τῆς σικελίας ἐκ πολλῆς εἰς τὴν 
ἀποστολικὴν καθέδραν προθυμίας, τοῦτο τὸ βιβλίον 
πολλῷ πόνο καὶ δαπάνη συνάξας ἐκ τῶν ἀνατολικῶν 
προσέφερε τῶ μαρακίοτο πάπα σίξτω πέμπτω ἀρχιερεῖ 
μεγίστω ἐν τῆ βατικάνη βιβλιοθήκη φυλαχθησόμενον 
ἔτει ἀφπε [1585]. 

At beg: βιβλίον ἐν ᾧ περιέχονται ποικίλαι ἐκλογαὶ 
ἐκ διαφόρων γνώμων οὐκ ὀλίγων θεολόγων καὶ 
φιλοσόφων, κομισθὲν ἐν τῆ περιωνύμῳ ἰταλίᾳ ἐξ ἑώας 
παρὰ τοῦ κυροῦ φραγκίσκου ἀκκίδα πρωτοπαπᾶ Μεσσήνης, 
υἱοῦ τοῦ εὐσεβοῦς ἐν ἱερεῦσι κυροῦ ἐμμανουῆλ χορο- 
επισκόπου νήσω Σικελίας, ἑνὸς τῶν εὐγενῶν τῆς 
Κολασσέων νήσου καὶ πόλεως, ὕπερ τῆ σῇ ἐκλαμπρότητι 
δουλικῶς προσάγει, ἱκετεύων σὲ ἀσμένως καὶ φιλανθρώ- 
πως δέξασθαι τοῦτο" 
ἐλαχίστων δούλων τῶν παρὰ σοὶ ἐπιεικέστατε. 


ARCHIGINNASIO. 


j, A. 1. 1. CHRyostom Homin. on MATTHEW. 
Membr. xi. 12 x 94, ff. cire. 200, double cols., upright 
minuscule below the line. 

9, A. 1. 2. CATENA Patrum on Jos. Membr. 
13 x 84, ff. cire. 100, signed quaternions, 8860, xii. 

On last page: τοῦ AovKa τοῦ βωμφίου καὶ τῶν 
φίλων." 

8, A. 1. 5: CATENA on MatrHEw. Bomb. xiv. 
131 x 94, ff. 190, 50 1]. 

9, A. 1. 9. Anon. Homin. In EvAne. chart. xvi. 
ff. cire. 100: unsigned, but in the hand of Andreas 
Darmarius. 

13, A. 1. 18. Euruymrius ΡῈ Synopis. al. eccles. 
xvi. 13 x9: partly written by A. Darmarius. Un- 
signed. 

14, A. 1. 14. Proctus ΙΝ PLAT. ALCIBIADEM. 
chart., xvi. 13x 9, ff. 128: defect. at end. 

15, A. 1. 16. Davip In PorRPHYR. QUINQUE 


1 Apparently the same as the owner of Canon. gr. 
86, where the subseription i is τοῦ λούκα TOD βωμφιλίον 
ἘΞ τῶν φίλων τῶν σπουδαίων, the Catalogus Biblio- 
thecae Bonfiliolae quae perstat Bononiae ; Faventiae 
s.a. (but before 1734) contains printed books only. 


τόνγε ἡγεῖσθαι ὡς eva τῶν, 


VocaB., ET IN ARIST. CATEG. chart. xvi. 13 x9, ἢ, 
circ. 300: unsigned, but written by Darmarius. 

16, A. 1. 16. CHrysost. Hom. IN GENESIN. 
Membr. 113 x 8, ff. 303, 33 ll., quaternions, saec. x. ; 
in two hands, both large upright minuscule upon the 
line. 

ΠΑ a We GREG: ΝΆΑΖΙΑ͂ΝΖ Elona: 
Membr. x-xi. 94x74, double cols.,ff. 207, 25 ll. 
Upright minuscule, below the line but often cut by 
it. 

18, 19. A. 1. 18,19. σοι. Membr. xi. 94 x 74, 
ff. 336, 29 ll., quaternions: medium-sized upright 
minuscule, below the line, beautifully written, a good 
deal ligatured: many technical compendia, few 
scholia in the hand of the text. Defect. at end. 
Cf. Heiberg, Euclid, ed. 1883, praef. p. ix. 

90, A. 1. 20. SopHociEs ATAx, ELEcTRA ; with 
Latin interlin. glosses. chart. xv-xvi, 9 x 64, ff. cire. 
100. 

At beg: M. Andr...... (2) Castell., with a shield. 

91, A. 1. 21. VARIA STRATEGICA, ARRIAN. AELIAN. 
PoLyYAEN. chart. xvi. 84 x 6, ff. cire. 100. 

93, A. 1. 28. Dron. PERIEGET. CoSMOGRAPHIA : 
with scholia. Chart. xv. ff. 88. 


GENOA. 


The only collection of Greek manuscripts 
in Genoa worthy of the name is that now 
possessed by the Missione urbana di san 
Carlo, Piazza 8S. Maria Angelorum. A cata- 
logue of these MSS. with some history of 
the Library will be found in Banchero, 
Genova e le Due Riviere, Genova 1846, pp. 
497-523 ; the portion of the book relating 
to libraries was contributed by Grassi. 
Banchero’s book, though quoted by recent 
travellers to Genoa (e.g. Neigebaur, Sera- 
peum, 1857, p. 138 sq.; Molard, Archives des 
Missions Scientifiques, 3° sér. v. p. 137 sq.), 
does not appear very widely known ; only 
one date for instance of those in Grassi’s 
catalogue appears in Gardthausen’s list, 
and that from Stein’s preface to Herodotus 
1869 praef. p. vii. It may be useful there- 
fore to give here some details of palaeo- 
graphical interest, some already to be found 
in Grassi, while others are due to my own 
observation. The collection of thirty-nine 
Greek MSS. is what survives of a legacy of 
300 MSS. given to the Ospedale degli In- 
curabili in 1528 by Filippo Saoli, Bishop of 
Brugnato, and bought in 1746 by the 
Missione Urbana. A life of Filippo Saoli 
(1491-1531) is given in Oldoinus’ ‘ Athe- 
naeum ligusticum,’ Perusiae 1680, with 
copious references to earlier authorities. 

MS. 2 (31. 6. 1.) of the year 1075 is already known 
through Stein 1.0. 

MS. 7 (31. 6. 5.) Chrysostom’s Homilies on Mat- 


thew, membr. 124x94 in., ff. 814, double cols., 
quaternions numbered front and back, 31 lines to the 


page, a. 1057: + 314v. τέλος τῶν βιβλίων ἐν Xa ιυ 
θ 


τῶι κῶι ἡμῶν τοῦ x | ἐκ τῆς épunvias τοῦ κατὰ ματ 
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εὐαγγελίου | ἔτου s ςφὲε ἀναγινώσκων εὔχεσθε ὕπερ | 
ἐμοῦ τοῦ ταπεινοῦ διὰ τὸν KV | ἀμήν. 
MS. 8 (31. 6. 6) CHRYOsSTOM ON GENESIS, 5860. Xi., 
has at the end in a late hand, 
A B 
εκ τοῦ ψυφοῦς τοῦ ἐχήη μ 
πηπετρασκα: 6(?) 


MS. 11 (31. 6. 9) Curysostom Homitiss, 13 x 10 
in., ff. 369 saec. x., illuminated: f. 2 vers. before 
the text. in thin uncial, 

6 τῆς μονῆς πρόεδρος ἰωσὴφ λόγων 
ὡς dy ἐραστὴς τῶν σοφῶν ἰωάννου 
ἐξωραίζων τὴν προσφέρει βίβλον 

τῷ τῶν ἀύλων ταγμάτων πρωτοστάτῃ 

MS. 13 (31. 6. 11) ΟΠ ΒΎΒΟΒΤΟΜ ΗΟΜΙΠΠῈΒ : 5866. 
ΧΙ., ff. 297: on f. 4 is the following librarian’s index 
ina late hand ; λόγοι το χρισοστομ διάφοροι BeBpaivov:! 
Adyo. A. This hand recurs in MS. 14, εξαΐμερον τοῦ 
χρησοστομον BeBpaivov, MS. 19 ὁμιλίαι τοῦ μεγάλου 
βασιλείου εἰς τὸν προφήτην ἡσαίαν βεβραΐνον, MS. 29 
(Ioann. Climaci Scala Paradisi) but erased. 

MS. 14 (31. 6. 12) Curysosr. Homit. saec. xi. ff. 
303. On ἢ, 185v., nearly illegible, κε βοήθει τῷ σῷ 

οσ 
δούλῳ αναγνωστ...... καὶ κλιρικὸν τῆς ἁγίας cwhias No 


a 
ἔτουσ ς WE θ wep ζ πρω της XU γενισεος wpa ws eva [a. 
1261]. 


MS. 17 (81. 6. 15) S. Basin. ΗΕ etc: 
113 x9 in., ff. 305, saec. x, finely written and illu- 
minated. At the end, in large red uncial, ἡ διαιρου- 
μενη ἀδιαιρέτως καὶ συναπτομένη διαιρετῶς παναγία τριὰς 
6 06 τὸν δοῦλον σου ἰωσηφ τὸν τοῦτο κτησάμενον 
πρεσβείαις τῶν ἱεραρχῶν βασιλείου καὶ γρηγορίου: διὰ 
παντὸς τείχιζε πανοικείας δόσει: ἀμήν. 

MS. 30 (31. 4. 4) Simonis mon. Sermones, ff. 320, 
saec. xii-xill; f. 319”. παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς ὅσοι ἀναγινώσκετε 
Thy παροῦσαν μελίρρυτον θειοτάτην καὶ ψυχωφελῇ 
βιβλον εὔχεσθαι καὶ ὑπὲρ τοῦ γράψαντος εὐτελοῦ5 
μοναχοῦ καὶ ἱεροδιακόνου γερασίμου ἁμαρτωλοῦ τοῦ καὶ 
ἀρχιμανδρίτου χρηματίσαντος ἐν τῇ νέα μονὴ ἐν τῆ νήσω 
χίω, ὅπως εὕροιμι ἔλεος ἐν ἡμέρα κρίσεως. ἀξιώσετε δὲ 
καὶ ὑμᾶς τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας καὶ μετὰ πόθου θεοῦ καὶ 
ἀγάπης ἐμπύρου ταύτην ἀναγινώσκοντας αὐτὸς ὃ 
ποιητὴς καὶ δημιουργὸς τῶν ἁπάντων χριστὺς ὁ Beds καὶ 
υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ υἱὸς τῆς πανυμνήτου καὶ πανυπεράγνου 


πανυπερευλογημένης πανυπερευδόξου παναγίας θκου καὶ 
παναχράντου μαρίας, τῶν αἰωνίων ἀγαθῶν ἐπιτυχεῖν ἐν 
τῇ φοβερᾷ καὶ ἀθανάτῳ καὶ ἀπεράντῳ βασιλείᾳ αὐτοῦ" 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν ταύτην κεκτημένον φιλόθεον καὶ 
φιλόχριστον καὶ ἐμὸν κατὰ πνα προσφιλέστατον 
γλυκύτατον υἱὸν κατὰ [Ὁ] —oaopias ψυχῆς καὶ 
ἁμαρτιῶν ἀφέσεως. 

MS. 32. (31. 4. 6) CANONES ECCLESIAE, chart. ff. 
309, ἃ. 1322: f. 2410. eypd δὲ ἐπὶ ἔτους -wA, ἐν 








Loa = 
μηνὶ ὀκτωβρίω θ κυ ΚΩ͂Ν ε. 





1 Similar Greek forms for ‘membranaceus’ are 
βεμβράνης Vitt. Eman. (Rome) MS. graec. 10 (a. 
1641), βεμβρινον Bodl. Baroce. 230, and, no doubt, 
the strange developments dg and δεύρανος, δεύρανον 
in Vat. gr. 1414 ap. Nolhac, Meélanges d’ Archeologic 
et d’ Histoire, 1886 p. 253 sq. The δ indeed is inexplic- 
able, but for the ev ef. voevBpiw = Novembri, etc. 


MS. 40 (41. 4. 7) Srmpiicius on ARISTOTLE’S 
CATEGORIES. chart. 9 x 64, ff. 160, 38 lines saec. xiv- 
xv, well written. Grassi was unable to identify the 
author, whose name is wanting. This is the only 
non-ecclesiastical MS. in the collection. 


INDEX (BOLOGNA AND GENOA). 


‘A.’ signifies ‘Archiginnasio,’ ‘Gen.’ the 
Missione urbana at Genoa ; the other numbers refer 
to the University Library at Bologna. 


DATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


α.1046, 30. 


1598, 20. 
1640, 3365. 


SCRIBES. 


Andreas Darmarius A. 9, 13, 15, 

Antonius Damilas 41. 

Cyrillus mon. 20. 

Fulgenzio Guglielmi of Forli 25, 27, 36, 37, 38. 
Georgius Valla 31. 

Gerasimus of Chios, Gen. 30. 

Leon Eugenianus lector 42. 

Michael Apostolios 14. 

Nicephorus (ἐξαπτερύγων ἐκ γένους κατηγμένοΞς) 21. 
Nicolaus 33. 

de Rancé, Armand Jean le Bonthillier 7. 

Sabas mon. 30. 

Theodorus, Gen. 2. 

Valeriano Albini 25, 27, 36, 37, 38 

Zacharius Callierges 26 (28). 


PossEssors, Etc. 


Accidas, Franciscus and Manuel 46. 
᾿Αδριανός 11. 

Anthimus of Hungro-Walachia 18. 
Bochee (?) Sebastianus 32. 

Bomphius, Lucas A. 2. 

Cariola (2), Pallatius Angelus 42. 

Castell. (?) M. Andr. A. 20. 

Chilius, Adrianus 8. 

Cyrillus hieromon. 35. 

Damoulinos, Georgius 41. 

Fannizzi, Giovanni 4. 

Josephus, Gen. 11 and 17. 

Laurentius of Cremona 5. 

Peregrinus, prior of S. Salvatore 25, 37, 43. 
Pico, Giovanfranceso, della Mirandola 27. 
Steuco, Agostino, of Gubbio 37. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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BLAYDES’S RANVAE. 


Aristophanis Ranae.  Annotatione critica, 
commentario exegelico, et scholiis Graecis 
instruait Frepericus H. M. Buaynpes, 
LL.D., &e. Halis Saxonum, in Orphano- 
trophei Libraria. mbcccLxxxrx. 10 mks. 


Aut scholars, English and foreign, will 
gladly give a respectful welcome to this 
eighth instalment from the veteran editor 
of Aristophanes. The character of Dr. 
Blaydes’s work is by this time so well 
known to those concerned as to make any 
general estimate superfluous. Whatever 
may be the difference of opinion upon this 
or that point, those who will candidly 
accept from the editor the help he offers, 
and not require of him that which is not in 
his plan, cannot but be benefited by his 
fulness of material, his fertility in sugges- 
tion, his vivacious and unflagging interest 
in the subject. In the present volume there 
is no falling off: always rich, if sometimes 
too much amator ingenti sui, he here main- 
tains his abundance and tightens his control. 
If I fill this article, as it is my business to 
do, with matters of dispute, it will not be 
for want of gratitude to Dr. Blaydes for the 
pleasure and instruction which he has given. 
Commendation or introduction he does not 
need, and I will rather take the opportunity 
of his publication to investigate some of the 
points in the Hanae upon which he leaves or 
makes room for improvement. 

There is one defect, or at least one danger, 
which a commentator upon Aristophanes can 
hardly escape, for it lies in the very nature 
of his subject. He will certainly contract 
and even cultivate a habit of indecision. 
Aristophanes is full of expressions only to be 
explained, at best, provisionally. Instead of 
the minute knowledge of place, time, and 
circumstance, upon which the satirist pre- 
sumed, we have little or nothing but rival 
guesses, ancient and modern, differing in 
ingenuity but carrying for the most part no 
authority at all. Among the ancient sug- 
gestions it is often impossible to decide 
which, if any, is something more than a 
guess; among the modern, in a case of 
difficulty, it rarely happens that one only is 
specious. A complete commentary must 
therefore often cite on the same _ point 
several opinions, none certainly right but 
none quite out of court. In short, a careful 
edition of Aristophanes will always have a 
large ingredient of ‘variorum’; and the 
mind of an editor long occupied with Aristo- 


phanes, ‘like the dyer’s hand, subdued to 
what it works in’, is likely to be coloured, 
perhaps over-coloured, with the ‘variorum’ 
complexion. 

To this tendency Dr. Blaydes, by his very 
care and scrupulousness, is not unfavourable : 
and accustomed to the task of recording 
alternatives he sometimes leaves us without 
an opinion where in him it would have been 
no presumption to pronounce one. 

Take, for example, the familiar passage in 
the hymn of the mystae to Iacchus (v. 402) : 


Ἴακχε, φιλοχόρευτα, “συμπρόπεμπέ με. 
σὺ γὰρ κατασχίσας ἐπί τε γέλωτι 
κἀπ᾽ εὐτελείᾳ τόν τε σανδαλίσκον 

καὶ τὸ ῥακίον ἐξεῦρες ὥστ᾽ 


3 / / Ν ’ὔ 1 
ἀζημίους παίζειν τε καὶ χορεύειν. 


To the Athenian audience this was no 
doubt perfectly clear, and it seems at first 
sight plain enough, in its general meaning, 
to us. The myst thanks the god for having 
given religious sanction to a practice so con- 
venient as that of wearing torn clothes in 
the procession to Hleusis. So far the recent 
editors (Mitchell, Kock, Merry) all agree. 
But the scholium strangely takes a different 
course, and tells us that the poet’s object 
was to satirize the parsimony of the choregus, 
who had provided the performers with shabby 
costume. Thus explained, the words would 
have nothing to do with religion at all, and 
their interest would be of a quite different 
kind. It is therefore the first question, whether 
the scholium, in consideration of its anti- 
quity, is entitled to any attention: and it is 
here that we look for the editor’s decision, 
but do not get it. The passage is elaborately 
annotated, and in the first five notes the 
scholium, though cited, seems to be overruled. 
But at the end we read: ‘anpiovs, 1.6. 


ddaravous...nisi passivo potius sensu vox 
accipienda est, ¢mpune, sine damno, sine 
detrimento. Ita choregorum parsimonia per- 


stringi videbitur, qui ete.’ By this indirect 
way of reserving judgment the reader is apt 
to be altogether confused ; and it is the less 
desirable, because here, as often in similar 
cases, the editor’s criticism upon the current 
view well deserves to be put more decisively. 
In rejecting the scholium altogether, the 
recent commentaries are justified. It is a 
foolish guess, which ignores the conditions of 
the problem. But the recent commentaries 
also omit something, and what they omit is 


11 give Mr. Blaydes’s readings. The variants do 


not affect the sense. 
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indicated by Dr. Blaydes, when he hesitates 
over the rendering of ἀζημίους. Indirectly 
this may mean with cheapness (Merry), but the 
primary meaning is that given by Dr. Blaydes, 
impune, sine damno, without damage : which 
may help us to answer the most interesting 
question of all—Why was it (as Aristophanes 
implies) a matter of religious precept to 
dress in torn clothes for the Eleusinia? 
Aristophanes, I think, knew and shows us 
why. It was one of the innumerable devices 
of superstition against ¢mvidia or the evil 
eye. The greater the happiness the more 
the danger: therefore in the supreme felicity 
of the initiated most danger of all. There- 
fore, by the benevolent direction of the god 
himself, they disguised their happiness in the 
garb of beggars, ‘so as to take no damage in 
the joyous feast.’ The motive of the mystae 
in wearing torn shoes was the same as 
Agamemnon’s, when in the play, before walk- 
ing over the purple, he takes off his shoes 
altogether. The supposed tenderness οἵ 
Jacchus towards poor men’s purses is merely 
the comedian’s jest, for which he avails him- 
self of the conveniently ambiguous ἀζήμιος. 

A much better way of dealing with a 
difficulty is the editor’s at v. 190. Says 
Charon : 

δοῦλον οὐκ ἄγω, 
εἰ μὴ νεναυμάχηκε τὴν περὶ τῶν κρεῶν. 


‘T convey no slave, unless he fought (and so 
became entitled to his liberty) at ’—the battle 
of Arginusae. Why was this battle called 
ἡ περὶ τῶν κρεῶν All agree that the phrase 
was suggested, as to the mere form of it, by 
the proverb, 6 λαγὼς τρέχει TOV περὶ τῶν κρεῶν 
(δρόμον) a race for its meat or, more elegantly, 
for its life. But this does not take us very 
far. Why should the proverb, or, to be more 
exact, a phrase somewhat like the proverb, 
have been tacked to this particular battle 1 
Many answers are given. Dr. Blaydes 
decides definitely for one of the miscellaneous 
views in the scholium, that the battle was 
περὶ TOV κρεῶν because upon it was staked the 
whole existence of Athens; and, having de- 
cided for this, he rightly resists any attempt 
to combine it with other incompatible sug- 
gestions, such as that the κρέα or ‘meat’ 
means the Athenian corpses, which after the 
battle were not picked up, a conception 
which certainly would seem little likely to 
gain popularity in Athens. Why the view 
preferred by Dr. Blaydes does not unite all 
votes, it is easy to see. Even if we grant 
the likelihood that either before or after the 
victory the Athenian populace would confess 
so frankly, not to say so grossly, their 
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desperate peril, and compare their country 
to a hare nearly run down, even then there is 
no particular point in applying the phrase 
to the special case of the slaves. Something 
of this kind, something proper to the slaves, 
is what the context requires. This is recog- 
nized by a note in the scholium: ἦσαν yap οἱ 
δοῦλοι τότε ναυμαχήσοντες περὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου ἢ 
περὶ τῶν ἰδίων κρεῶν, τούτεστι σωμάτων. φησὶν 
οὖν οἷον οὐ περὶ χρημάτων ἢ πατρίδος---Δῃ 
explanation however which has little else 
to recommend it. In fact, none of the sug- 
gestions made seem adequate, and as a little 
more guessing can do no harm, I will venture 
one of my own. The reward promised and 
given to the slaves who fought at Arginusae 
was their freedom and the citizenship of 
Athens, that is, the limited form of it known 
as the Plataean franchise. It is to this (so 
much is plain) that Charon here refers; in 
the lower world, as upon earth, these slave 
combatants have the privilege of the free. 
Therefore the words περὶ τῶν κρεῶν, if they 
are to square with the purpose, ought to 
describe the object for which the slaves 
fought, that is, the freedom and the citizen- 
ship. Now the formal registration and 
enrolment of new citizens took place at 
the Apaturia (early in October). The battle 
of Arginusae was fought in July. Even 
before the battle it would be natural enough 
that the slaves should be described as fight- 
ing for the chance of participation in the 
approaching feast of citizenship. After the 
battle such an association of ideas could 
hardly be missed; for, as every one will 
remember, the tragic events which followed 
the battle were determined by the proceed- 
ings at this feast, and by the appearance 
there in mourning of those whose relatives 
by (or without) the fault of the generals 
were lost. At that same feast those slaves 
who survived must have appeared to partake 
for the first time of the Athenian communion, 
of which the sign was the eating of the 
sacrificial meat (τὰ κρέα ἐξ ᾿Απατουρίων, 
Thesm. 558). The new citizen, in Aristo- 
phanes’ own words (Ach. 146), 


Lal an Os 
ἤρα φαγεῖν ἀλλᾶντας ἐξ ᾿Απατουρίων. 


It would seem therefore a very natural 
piece of slang to say that the battle of 
Arginusae illustrated in a novel sense the 
proverb of ‘racing for your meat’, and to 
describe the slave combatants as ‘having 
fought’ on this occasion ‘for their meat’. 
To the extent of raising the disputable 
questions and presenting the materials for a 
judgment, Dr. Blaydes’s commentary is 
very seldom defective. One place, in which 
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a known difficulty has escaped remark, may 
be noted here for the interest of the question 
itself. It is where Euripides bids Aeschylus 
recite ‘the prologue from the Orestea’, and 
Aeschylus replies by commencing that of the 
Choephori (v. 1124) : 


EYP. πρῶτον δέ μοι τὸν ἐξ ᾿Ορεστείας λέγε. 


ΔΙ. ἄγε δὴ σιώπα πᾶς ἀνήρ. λέγ᾽, Αἰσχύλε. 
ΑἹ. Ἑρμῆ χθόνιε πατρῷ ἐποπτεύων κράτη... 


Dr. Blaydes takes the ’Opeore/a here to 
mean the trilogy or tetralogy, and does not 
explain how in that case Aeschylus can 
possibly understand the request to recite 
‘the prologue from the Orestes’, or how he 
infers, without more said, that it is the 
prologue to the second play which is asked 
for, and not that to the first or that to the 
third. Kock and Merry are also silent. 
The question has been put more than once, 
but I have seen no answer to it. The truth 
I take to be that there is no possible answer, 
and that the name Ovestea here cannot mean 
the trilogy but must mean what we call the 
Choephori. Nor is this at all strange. The 
Orestea, or Act of Orestes, is a very good 
naine for the play, a better name decidedly 
than that by which it goes now. It is that 
part of the story, the only part, in which 
Orestes is the leading figure ; and the title 
Orestea has the same application to it as the 
Homeric titles Diomedea, &e., to the books 
so called. Many indications conspire to 
show (what is likely enough in itself) that 
the titles of plays in the extinct didascaliae, 
by whomsoever and whensoever settled, were 
certainly not fixed and current from the first 
production of the plays. I have given, for 
example, elsewhere my reasons for thinking 
it impossible to attribute to Aeschylus the 
title of the Seven against Thebes. But the 
piece of evidence before us is singularly 
simple, complete, and interesting. It is to 
my mind plain as words can make it that 
Aristophanes and his contemporaries knew 
our Choephori as the Orestea; and it is a 
natural, if not a necessary, inference from 
his language that he did not know that name 
as the title of the whole ‘trilogy’. The 
fact is highly suggestive, but this is not the 
proper occasion for pursuing the subject. 

In explaining the obscure citation itself, 
the editor has apparently not had before him 
the suggestion of Mr. Macnaghten, that in 
reality πατρῷ represents not πατρῷα at all, 
as Aristophanes advisedly or negligently 
assumes, but πατρῷε. 

For the settlement of the text there re- 
mains, after the present edition, very much 
to be done in the way of distinguishing and 
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valuing the various documents. But the 
conclusions of Mr. Blaydes seem to be in 
general sober and acceptable in themselves. 
In υ. 20 for instance — 


> ὃ , pee JBN, = ΄ e Ν 
ὦ τρισκακοδαίμων ἄρ᾽ ὃ τράχηλος οὑτοσὶ, 
“ ΄ Ny κ \ ΄, 3 ie 
ὅτι θλίβεται μὲν, TO δὲ γέλοιον οὐκ ἐρεῖ--- 


he is probably right in accepting ὅτε from 
Palmer, and also in declining ἐρῶ from Cobet. 
In v. 54, πόθος | τὴν καρδίαν ἐπάταξε πῶς οἴει 
σφόδρα. (50), his punctuation seems to repre- 
sent the linguistic faet better than the rival 
πῶς οἴει ; σφόδρα. OY, πῶς οἴει σφόδρα ; On the 
unlucky ». 607 (BA. οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ; μὴ πρό- 
σιτον. ΑἹ. εἶεν, καὶ μάχει) ; which has been 
altered and repunctuated in more ways than 
there are words, I do not altogether like 
either the editor’s first thought (ἐς κόρακας. 
οὐ μὴ πρόσιτον ; -εἶεν, καὶ payer); or his 
second (οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ; οὐ μὴ πρόσιτον ; ἢ 
καὶ μάχει). Klmsley had reason for wishing 
to take οὐ μὴ πρόσιτον together: but this 
need not involve any change of the words or 
order. We should write οὐκ és κόρακας μὴ 
Tpoo Tov ;—elev, καὶ μάχει ; and regard the oath 
ἐς κόρακας aS a parenthesis (like the Latin 
ejaculatory ma/wm) in the grammatical con- 
struction of οὐ μὴ πρόσιτον. 

In v. 796 the editor betrays suspicion οἵ 
a phrase which has before struck me as 
dubious. The slave Aeacus has just in- 
formed the slave Xanthias of the circum- 
stances which have led to the proposed 
contest between the tragic poets, how the 
‘rascally mob’ supported the pretensions of 
Euripides and insisted upon a trial, how 
Sophocles made no claim against Aeschylus, 
but reserved himself to contest, if necessary, 
the victory of Euripides. Then says Xanthias, 
TO χρῆμ᾽ ap’ ἔσται; to which Aeacus replies, 
νὴ Δί᾽, ὀλίγον γ᾽ ὕστερον. κἀνταῦθα δὴ τὰ δεινὰ 
κινηθήσεται. Dr. Blaydes suggests δείν᾽ ἄττα, 
citing v. 925, ῥήματα ὀφρῦς ἔχοντα καὶ λόφους, 
δείν᾽’ ἅττα μορμορωπά, scarcely, I think, a 
parallel case. But certainly τὰ δεινὰ κινη- 
θήσεται, ‘the terrors’ or ‘the marvels will 
be set to work ’, is an odd expression in itself, 
and there is nothing in the preceding context 
to prepare the way for it or explain it to the 
ear. I have long thought that the accentu- 
ation is wrong and should be corrected to 
τὰ δεῖνα. ‘And so,’ says Xanthias, in the 
slovenly jargon of gossip, ‘ the thingummy is 
to come off?’ ‘Yes,’ replies Aeacus in the 
same style, ‘directly ; and this is where the 
thingumbobs are to work.’ XNanthias means 
the contest, Aeacus the performances of the 
rival artists (which he compares to an exhi- 
bition of puppets or machines), and both 

5 
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express their meaning with the like indiffer- 
ence to classic precision. 

It would take of course ten times the 
space now available to discuss half the little 
questions of this kind suggested by the play 
and by the editor’s critical notes. We must 
return to the commentary, and conclude with 
a few more notes on points which still need 


clearing up. Γ΄ 158— 


> , 

AI. οὗτοι δὲ δὴ τίνες εἰσίν ; HP. οἱ μεμυημένοι, 
Af? A 

EA. νὴ τὸν At’, ἐγὼ γοῦν ὄνος ἄγων μυστήρια. 


Xanthias, impatient of his burden, inter- 
rupts the conversation. The proverb points 
ἐπὶ τῶν εἰς οὐδὲν δέον ἀχθοφορούντων (Kusta- 
thius), or, as it is put more precisely by 
Fritzsche and Holden, to those who them- 
selves get no good out of their trouble. 
The editor follows them here rightly, but 
not in incorporating the guess of the scholium 
that the ‘ass performing a mystery’ referred 
specially to the conveyance of luggage by 
asses to Eleusis. There is nothing in the 
phrase which points to the Eleusinia, nor any 
proof of connexion between asses and that 
feast. The ‘ass’ here meant is the same 
which plays so remarkable a part in the 
story of Lucian, the ass which regularly 
accompanied those strolling quacks who 
preached the lower kinds of ‘ritual.’ He 
carried of course their necessaries, but he 
also had, or was supposed to have, a con- 
nexion with their ‘rites’, as is shown by the 
tenacity of the association in the public 
mind between the animal and Oriental super- 
stition, of which the most notorious example 
is the strange Roman blunder about the 
religions of the Jew and the Christian. The 
allusion of Aristophanes carries the tradition 
back much earlier. But Greece and Athens 
were already full of strange and only too 
popular religions from the East, the Saba- 
zian rite, the Adonian, and what not. 
V2 108-- 
μίσθωσαί τινα, 
τῶν ἐκφερομένων, ὅστις ἐπὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔρχεται. 


« ἐπὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔρχεται: sc. ad bajulandum, ἐπὶ τὸ 
σκευοφορεῖν᾽ (Blaydes). This is surely not 
right, and the schohum ἐπὶ τὴν ἐκῴφοράν still 
less. Nor is there any reason to suspect 
error. The editor has overlooked the end of 
Mr. Merry’s note, ‘or ἐπὶ τοῦτο may be the 
intention of a journey to Hades.’ Certainly 
it is. It was evidently a common saying that 
the best person to employ on an errand is 
ὅστις ἐπὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔρχεται, ‘one who is on his 
way for the matter,’ 1.6. one who can do it 
without going out of his way. Here, ‘ the 
matter’ being the carrying of luggage to 


Hades, the ὅστις would be a νεκρὸς ἐκφερόμενος. 
The difficulty has arisen from seeking for ἐπὶ 
τοῦτο a special explanation in the words of 
the immediate context, whereas τοῦτο is 
simply τὸ παρόν, ‘the matter in hand’ (τοῦτο 
as opposed to any ἐκεῖνο), and is, like ὅστις, 
strictly general, though in reference to this 
case it has the meaning determined by the 
circumstances. 
V. 320— 
ol μεμυημένοι 
ἐνταῦθά που παίζουσιν, ws ἔφραζε νῶν. 
ἄδουσι γοῦν τὸν Ἴακχον ὄνπερ Διαγόρας. 


Dr. Blaydes leaves this allusion in the ob- 
security where it is only too likely to remain. 
There had been, in the generation before 
Aristophanes, a lyric poet Diagoras ; there 
was also a notorious ‘atheist’ of that name, 
who is said to have satirized the mysteries ; 
and it is possible, though it would seem not 
likely, that they were the same person. 
But why, taking either to be meant here, 
au Athenian should identify the familiar 
song of the Eleusinian mystae as ‘that which 
Diagoras sings’ (for the only word which 
can be applied is ade), remains itself a 
mystery. Aristarchus is cited by the 
scholium for the reading and the explana- 
tion (if such it can be called); but it may 
well be doubted whether he knew anything 
more about the passage than we do. There 
is probably some objection, which escapes 
me, to the neglected view of Apollodorus of 
Tarsus (see the scholium) that the true 
reading is δι ἀγορᾶς, and the meaning 
simply that the mystae in Elysium are 
singing the same song which they sing 
‘through the agora’, as they go out of the 
city by the Ceramicus on their way to 
Eleusis. This certainly fits admirably the 
beginning of the song itself, “Ὁ Iacchus, 
who hast ere thine honoured dwelling- 
place ’, which all refer to the temple i the 
Ceramicus sacred to Iacchus with Demeter 
and Coré. Evidently the song has begun 
(off the stage) before Xanthias speaks, and 
we might well suppose that it is actually 
by this characteristic ἐνθάδε ναΐων that he 
identifies the song as that of the Athenian 
worship. 

V. 367— 

τοὺς μισθοὺς ῥήτωρ ὧν εἶτ᾽ ἀποτρώγει. 


“Anglice in the capacity of a public 
speaker (bringing forward some motion to 
promote national economy), ut explicat 
Merry.’ Mr. Blaydes does injustice to the 
Rector, who adds as an alternative ‘ though 
he was a public speaker and might have 


ies 
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been expected to support rather than starve 
the poets’, and adds further that ‘the latter 
explanation is favoured by εἶτα It is 
proved by εἶτα, which does not admit the 
other at all. It is the specialty of the 
offence, that the rewards of literature should 
be attacked by one who was himself winning 
money, some of it public money, by his 
literary talents. 
V. 467— 


ay wn 

ὃς τὸν κύν᾽ ἡμῶν ἐξελάσας TOV Κέρβερον 

ἀ Se m»” > ὃ Ν 4 NY / 
mygas ἄγχων κἀποδρὰς wxov λαβών. 


Upon ἐξελάσας there is nothing in the 
commentary, but that the word does not 
quite satisfy the editor he shows by citing 
in the apparatus the conjecture of Reiske 
ἐξελών, The natural doubt arising from the 
unsuitable sense of the word may be fortified 
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by observing that this nineteen-line speech 
of Aeacus, tragic in tone and for the most 
part actual parody, is written throughout in 
tragic metre, except in the word ἐξελάσας; 
which gives an anapaest in the fourth foot. 
The oversight, for such it must be, is not 
probable ; and, if ἐξελών is not near enough, 
1 would suggest ἐσελάσας, having invaded us. 

Here must be closed a discussion which 
with the copious assistance of Dr. Blaydes 
I would gladly pursue much further, but that 
I fear to weary even his own minute 
patience. It remains only to wish him all 
success in the completion of his long and 
serviceable task. ‘ Nubes mox  prodibit. 
Equites sub prelo. Vespae’: 


΄ ΤῊΣ ΤΥ ε , ἊΣ. 
σφήκωμα τουπικρᾶνον ως τάχιστ εχοι. 


A. W. VERRALL. 





SCHOLIA TO 


Scholia in Sophoclis Tragoedias Vetera e 
codice Laurentiano denuo collato edidit 
commentario critico instruxit indices adjectt 
Perrus N. Papaceoreius. Lipsiae, 1888. 
4 Mk. 80. 


It is not easy to discover a reason for the 
existence of this book. The compiler has 
little good to say of previous editors of the 
scholia of Sophocles, but the list of their 
mistakes by which he supports his criticism 
hardly justifies the way in which he speaks 
of scholars such as Elmsley and Brunck and 
editors such as Diibner. His own fitness to 
undertake so difficult a task is by no means 
apparent. If his intention was to supply an 
accurate and trustworthy text of the scholia 
for other men to use, he might most success- 
fully have effected his purpose by taking the 
best existing or most accessible text and 
telling us exactly the points in which it is in 
error. Even this a scholar with any right 
to use scholia might now do for himself, 
seeing that an excellent facsimile of the 
Laurentian Codex has lately been produced 
under the competent editorship of Mr. 
Maunde Thompson and Professor Jebb. As 
it is, Mr. Papageorgius’s book provides none 
of those precise palaeographical notices which 
are so necessary for all work on scholia ; 
and without such aids it is immeasurably 
inferior to the facsimile. Then, on the other 
hand, if the end in view was to edit the 
scholia in the higher sense of getting at 
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their meaning, the editor has no less 
signally failed. Yet, that this was his 
intention is, I think, plain not only from 
his preface but also from the nature of the 
editing to which he has subjected the text. 
He has a system of brackets by which he 
distinguishes the omissions and insertions 
made by himself, and at the end he gives 
two lists, the one called Index emendationum 
editoris, and the other Index conjecturarum 
incertarum. Now it is no exaggeration to 
say that many of his changes, insertions 
and omissions are most misleading. Some 
of them are altogether uncalled for, as for 
example the insertion of the word «Auras in 
the lemma ἔκγονα χθονός to a scholium on 
O.R. 172. The scholium ἢ τὰ δένδρα ἢ τοὺς 
παῖδάς φησι is a note on ἔκγονα χθονός and 
not on ἔκγονα κλυτᾶς χθονός : yet the editor 
imagines that he has made an improvement 
by inserting the adjective. If all his 
changes were as harmless as this, it would 
not matter much; but sometimes by his 
omissions and insertions he would deprive 
the scholia of the marks by which their 
origin and significance can be best understood. 
Scholia, as we now have them, often consist 
of several ancient notes all run together into 
a meaningless sentence by means of particles 
such as καὶ and δὲ and γάρ. Sometimes how- 
ever the particle has not been inserted and 
sometimes even the ancient initial ὅτι has 
been left in the middle of such a sentence 
to show the way in which it has been 
s 2 
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put together. Now Mr. Papageorgius 
constantly improves away these most 
valuable marks. e.g. in Ajax 38 he inserts a 
dé to join into one two distinct scholia, and 
reads ἐν τοῖς ἀμοιβαίοις κατὰ βραχὺ δηλοῦται 7) 
ὑπόθεσις, πυνθάνεται « δὲ: πρῶτον εἰ ἄρα πρὸς 
καιρὸν πονῶ. εἰ γὰρ αὐτός ἐστιν 6 τὸν φόνον 
δράσας πρὸς καιρὸν ἂν εἴη πονῶν 6 ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 
Again on O.R. 89 he would omit a most 
eloquent ὅτι. The scholium runs ἔστιν δὲ 
ποῖον τοὔπος; : ὅτι ἀσαφῆ τὸν λόγον εἶπεν [ὅτι] 
ἀξιοῖ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ῥητοῦ ἀκοῦσαι. Here any one 
with any knowledge of scholia sees at once 
that we have two old notes (possibly each an 
explanation of the same editorial mark) run 
together into one sentence as is constantly 
being done by the later scribes. Yet the 
last editor would deprive us of one means of 
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separating the explanation ὅτι ἀσαφῆ τὸν 
λόγον εἶπεν from the explanation ὅτι ἀξιοῖ 
αὐτοῦ τοῦ ῥητοῦ ἀκοῦσαι. Similarly on Ant. 
18 nde καλῶς : ἀντὶ τοῦ ἤδεα καὶ ἤδειν σε καλῶς 
τὰ τοιᾶυτα μὴ πολυπραγμονοῦσαν he asks us 
to omit the κα But what is to be said of 
the condition of mind of an editor who 
would strain at this gnat of a particle and 
swallow the camel ydev in the lemma 4 

These instances do not stand alone. 
Similar mistakes and misconceptions may be 
found not only on every page, but almost in 
every paragraph. If scholia are as this editor 
represents them to be, there is nothing to be 
gained by preserving them, but on the 
contrary they had better be entirely 
neglected. 

W. Gunion RuTHERFoRD. 





STUDEMUND’S AWVECDOTA VARIA. 


Anecdota Varia Graeca et Latina, ediderunt 
RuD. ScHOELL et Guin. STUDEMUND. 
Volume I, Berlin 1886. 10 Mk. 


THE very miscellaneous contents of this 
volume fall mainly under three divisions 
according as they deal with metre, music or 
mythology. The first of .these forms the 
larger and more important part of the book, 
and of this the most valuable portions are 
the contributions to the study of the Scholia 
on Hephaestion. In the Rheinisches Museum 
vol. xxxvi pp. 260 ff. it was shown by 
Hoerschelmann that a commentary on 
Hephaestion which in the MSS. exists in the 
form of a continuous treatise had hitherto 
been concealed in the editions of the 
ἐγχειρίδιον amongst the Scholia, in a frag- 
mentary and dismembered condition. This 
commentary, which Hoerschelmann attributes 
to Choeroboscus, he has published in this 
volume, with a collation of three MSS., only 
one of which, the Bodleian ‘ Saibantianus,’ 
was known to Gaisford. The other two 
MSS., a Venetian and a Vatican, have been 
for the first time collated by Studemund. 
The Saibantianus appears to be a copy of 
the Venetian MS.; the Vatican is indepen- 
dent and differs considerably from the others. 
There is little, if anything, in this first 
complete edition of the commentary which 
was not already known, for the greater part 
had been already published in the form of 
extracts by Gaisford and the remainder 
contains no new information of any real 


importance. The value of the edition is 
partly that it is based on a careful collation 
of good MSS., and partly that it throws a 
new light on the composition of the 
heterogeneous Scholia to Hephaestion, and 
so on the history of metrical tradition. 

The commentary is followed by an edition 
by Studemund of the so-called ‘Scholia A’ 
based on a collation of three MSS., viz. an 
Ambrosian MS. of the end of the 13th 
or beginning of the 14th century (called by 
Studemund A), the Venetian MS. already 
mentioned, and an Ambrosian MS. of the 
15th century (called by Studemund Q). The 
Venetian MS. appears to be a copy of A, 
which in the opinion of Studemund is the 
best of the existing MSS. of Hephaestion. 
As Hoerschelmann had already edited the 
‘Scholia B’ (Dorpat 1882) there are now 
complete critical editions of all the Scholia 
to Hephaestion, based on good MSS., and 
thus an important beginning has been made 
towards the edition of a ‘ corpus metricorum 
Graecorum’ which has been promised by 
Hoerschelmann and  Studemund. In 
another chapter Studemund = gives’ the 
readings of A in all the quotations from the 
poets made by Hephaestion in the ἐγχειρίδιον, 
but the more important of these had been 
already communicated by Studemund to 
Bergk for the third edition of the ‘ Lyrici 
Graeci.’ He also gives the readings of A in 
the ‘Scholia B’ where it differs from the 
Harleian MS. (O) collated by Hoerschelmann 
for his edition. These various readings 
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however do not supply any improvement of 
Hoerschelmann’s text. 

The remainder of the metrical portions of 
the volume consists of anecdota from various 
MSS. on various subjects. In these there is 
frequent repetition, and the information 
furnished by them is for the most part either 
already familiar, or of little value. The 
chief subjects dealt with are the following :— 
the ‘ κοινὴ συλλαβή,᾽ synizesis, the different 
kinds and names of feet, the commonest 
metres, such as dactylic hexameters, elegiacs, 
iambics, anacreontics, the different forms of 
the hexameter according to the number and 
varying positions of the dactyls and the 
spondees, the different kinds of hexameters 
which are in appearance metrically defective, 
the various caesuras. One of these anony- 
mous writings (contained in an Ambrosian 
MS.) gives a list of names for different metrical 
combinations of five and six syllables, which 
suggests some corrections in the text of the 
similar list of pentasyllabic “feet” given 
by the Latin grammarian Diomedes. It is 
supplemented by another list of pentasyl- 
labic and hexasyllabic ‘ feet’ (which however 
is of little value) extracted from a Berlin 
MS. and printed in the addenda. Inter- 
spersed with these metrical ‘anecdota’ are 
some of a lexicographical character, the most 
considerable being a list of Greek words for 
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the cries of animals, which is given in 
slightly different forms from several MSS. 

The musical portion of the volume consists 
of an edition by Adolf Stamm of three very 
short Greek treatises (from a Laurentian 
MS.) containing κατατομαὶ κανόνος, 1.6. 
divisions of the string into the lengths 
required for producing different notes in the 
scale. The editor has printed the text of the 
MS. and also a corrected text accompanied 
by translations both in Latin and in 
German, a critical and exegetical commen- 
tary, and an account of the various 
instruments used by the ancient theorists 
for measuring the ratios corresponding to the 
different concords and discords. The text 
of the first of these xatatropaiis very corrupt, 
but it has been corrected by the editor (with 
the assistance especially of C. von Jan) 
with great ingenuity, and in most cases 
with almost absolute certainty. 

The mythological section consists of Greek 
lists of the epithets applied to the twelve 
chief deities, i.e. Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, 
Ares, Dionysus, Hephaestus, Hermes, Athene, 
Hera, Aphrodite, Demeter, Artemis, edited 
by Studemund from three different but 
closely connected sources. In these lists 
will be found several epithets which appear 
to be otherwise unknown. 

C. Β. HEBERDEN. 





DUFF’S LUCRETIUS, Boor V. 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Liber 
Quintus. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by J. D. Durr, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge, 
at the University Press. 1889. 2s, 


Tuts school edition of the fifth book of 
Lucretius does not make any claim to 
original treatment of the text or matter. 
It will however be found exceedingly useful 
by beginners who are not advanced enough 
to use Munro’s notes. The introduction 
gives a brief and clear account, without 
going into any debatable ground, of what 
is known of the poet’s life, of the general 
scope of the poem and its position in Latin 
literature, especially in relation to Virgil : 
an outline of the Epicurean philosophy 
abridged from Zeller; and ἃ section 
explaining the more simple terms of 
astronomy so far as they are treated of in the 
book. The text generally follows Munro’s 


last edition. The notes are very full and 
careful, too full indeed to leave much to the 
discretion or invention of the _ teacher. 
What amount of help in notes is desirable 
in a schoolbook is a question mainly for 
schoolmasters to decide: but there can be 
no doubt that this edition, if it errs, errs on 
the side of over-copiousness and leaving too 
little to the schoolboy’s intelligence. A few 
examples of unnecessary notes will make it 
plain what I mean. After rightly saying 
on 1. 139 'that vider often requires, and 
usually can bear, the meaning ‘be seen’ in 
Luer., Mr. Duff goes on, the first time only 
ten lines later, and thereafter almost as 
often as the word occurs (I have counted 
eight instances) to repeat ‘ videtwr is passive.’ 
The term boves Lucae explained on |. 1502 is 
surely striking enough to remain in even an 
average schoolboy’s mind till he gets to 1. 
1339. Sometimes needless translations are 
given ; ‘ exitiwm, utter destruction,’ ‘ consilio, 
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by design,’ ‘ratione part, in like manner,’ 
‘donum, boon,’ ‘commune bonum spectare, to 
consider the common weal,’ It may be held 
with some reason that such notes really do 
harm rather than good. Another class of 
notes are no doubt useful in themselves but 
better left to a composition class: those I 
mean which give the Greek equivalent of a 
Latin phrase by way of explaining it: 
‘unum -- τὸν μόνον, “δίχα τέμνει ἄνισα 
τμήματα τὴν δδόν᾽᾿ as a comment on |. 684, 
‘abutt often = καταχρῆσθαι᾽, ‘adulant = 
σαίνουσι᾽, ‘adversum, ἐναντίον, ‘ gessit= 
ἐφόρησε, ‘an altum=eis πέλαγος." What 
have these notes to do with Lucretius? On 
the other hand it must be said that there 
are very few instances indeed where a 
necessary note is omitted. One or two 
might perhaps be added: on extiterint 1. 69 
(the use of the verb, which might puzzle a 
beginner, is not explained till 1. 797): a 
fuller note on the meaning of ruere 1. 96: 
on mirum si 1. 192; but these omissions, if 
they are such, are quite trifling. 

Tadd a list of notes which in some cases 
are open to question and in others clearly 
wrong: 1. 73 insinuarit is transitive, and 
the construction precisely the same as in ]. 
44: 1. 110 /fata=sayings, not decrees of 
fate: 1. 149 animi mente does not mean ‘the 
reasoning of the mind’; mens never= 
reasoning ; the genitive is of the same 
kind as those noted on 1. 369: J. 190 
omnimodis is not formed by false analogy 
from multimodis any more than omniparens : 
1.697 ‘sub terris, abl. because the sun is 
stopped’ ; the whole point of the argument 
is that the sun is not stopped but moves 
slowly: 1. 811 ἐδὲ cannot=ad eum locum, 
which would be eo; it is the correlative to 
δὲ in 1. 807: 1. 1093 inde not = a fulmine, 
but = a primo igne : 1. 1260 the note, perhaps 
from a mere carelessness of expression, 
imphes that the relative pronoun can be 
omitted in Latin as it is omitted in the 
English phrase ‘the man I saw’ for ‘the 
man whom I saw.’ 

The following translations are not good: 
] 253 ‘nubes, wreaths’; it means clouds of 
dust, and one does not even speak of wreaths 
of dust except in a different sense: 1. 280 
‘fluere, to ebb,’ in the phrase fluere omnia 
constat: 1. 286 swecedere does not mean ‘to 
pass beneath’ but ‘to come up to’: 1. 309 
numen, not ‘sacredness,’ but the deity in the 
temple: 1. 334 melicos sonores, not ‘ musical 
tunes’ but ‘tuneful sounds’: 1. 457 rara 
(foramina), not ‘ porous’ pores, but slender : 
1.615 partibus, not ‘ positions’ but regions, 
é.e. the part of the celestial sphere filled by 


the summer signs of the zodiac: 1. 657 
pandit, not ‘opens up’ but spreads: 1. 695 
notarunt, not ‘have mapped out’ but have 
marked : 1. 850 procudere, not ‘to continue’ 
but to forge out: 1. 1133 sapiunt, not ‘get 
their knowledge’ but taste, in the literal 
sense : 1. 1340 ‘fera facta, cruel sufferings’ ; 
Jacta cannot ever mean sufferings; here 
dedere fera facta obviously means ‘ dealt 
fierce doings.’ 

Some explanatory notes rather darken 
counsel than otherwise. The note on ]. 516 
is so curious that I must transcribe it at 
length. ‘Water flowing beneath a wheel 
must turn the upper side of the wheel in the 
opposite direction to the course of the water ; 
the haustra, “scoops,” have nothing to do 
with turning the wheel; that is done by the 
current ; the scoops attached to the wheel 
are mentioned here only because they are 
fastened to the wheel as the stars are to the 
sphere of heaven.’ The editor is so 
anxious to point out, what is true enough, 
that the scoops will not turn the wheel if 
there is no water, that he appears to have 
forgotten the equally elementary fact that 
the water will not turn the wheel if there 
are no scoops. On 1. 727 he says the 
Chaldaei were the successors of Berosus. In 
what sense had Berosus successors ? and why 
should Chaldaean astronomy be made to 
begin about 250 B.c.? Another curious 
scientific note is on 1. 798: ‘it was long 
believed that horse-hairs sealed up in a 
bottle of water became eels, but modern 
science seems to have exploded this theory.’ 

Notes where a statement is a little loosely 
made are |. 103, ‘templa=/oca in old Latin’ ; 
1. 121,‘ notantes, blaming, used technically 
of the censors’ (it simply means ‘marking’ 
here): 1. 134 ‘quod si, but if’ (it should be 
explained that quod is abl. and means ‘in 
which matter’ ; it is the same word as occurs 
lower down 1. 916 nam quod multa fuere, 
where the note is ‘quod, the fact that’): 1. 
199 “ stat = constat = est,’ much too sweeping 
an assertion : 1. 1163 ‘ sollemnis is connected 
with annus’; the full derivation might be 
given. 

There are two passages where I venture 
to differ from Mr. Duff though he has the 
great authority of Munro behind him. The 
first 151. 258 

Praeterea pro parte sua quodcunque alid 

auget 

Redditur 


The note here is ‘vedditus, has restitution 
made to it; a strange use of the word.’ It 
is indeed, as Munro admits, not only strange 
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but unexampled. It seems more probable 
that redditur = reddit se, gives itself up sc. to 
increase the other. The other passage 151. 
569, nil ad speciem est contractior ignis. 
Munro and Mr. Duif translate ‘to the eye.’ 
It is very questionable whether species ever 
means the eye or the seeing power (ὄψις) : 
and here it is surely better to make it keep 
its usual sense ‘in appearance,’ ‘so far as its 
outward visible form is concerned.’ 

It may seem ungracious to find many 
small faults. I ought to add that the notes 
are, as 1 have found by actual experiment, 
very clear and helpful to one who is not far 
advanced in Latin. The printing has been 
carefully done: I have only noted two 


misprints of any consequence, one in the note 
to 1. 176 where a necessary word is missed 
out, the other in the text of 1. 1436 where a 
different reading is printed from the one 
commented on in the note. I do not know 
whether a curious use of the symbol 
meaning apparently what old commentators 
expressed by the word subaudi (e.g. 1. 143, 
156) is a new fashion or not. There is one 
material error in the introduction: ‘ even 
the few, who ventured to disparage Virgil, 
do not seem to have set up Lucretius as a 
rival object of admiration. This was 
precisely what they did, according to the 
author of the Dial. de Or. ¢. 23. 
{ΜῈ 





MASTER VIRGIL. 


the Author of the Aeneid as he 
A series of 
Cincinnati, 


Master Virgil : 
seemed in the Middle Ages. 
studies by J. 5. Tunison. 
1888. 10s. 


Mr. Tunison’s primary object in writing 
this series of studies is to supply a want in 
the literature of a subject which has had 
more attraction for Continental than for 
English and American scholars, viz. the 
Jegends which grew round the name of the 
poet Virgil in the Middle Ages. The admir- 
able work of Comparetti, Virgilio nel medio 
evo, of the contents of which Mr. Tunison 
gives a succinct analysis at pp. 228-9, is the 
book on the subject which has received most 
attention in this country. He acknowledges 
his indebtedness also to Zappert’s Virgils 
Leben und Fortleben im Mittelalter, and he 
refers to other writings in French and 
German, such as those of Du Meril, Genthe 
and Roth: but he observes with justice that 
‘writers in English were not among the 
number of those who had discussed the sub- 
ject with any fulness or clearness.’ It is 
one which, in detail at least, has more in- 
terest for students of the superstitions and 
crude. literary fancies of the Middle Ages 
than for classical scholars ; and probably 
many English readers have got their earliest 
impression of Virgil as ‘the magician ' from 
the notes to the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


1 Among these notes we find the following. ‘Ina 
very rave romance, ‘‘which treateth of 
Virgilius and of his deth, and many marveilles that 
he dyd i in his life-time by wychecrafte and nigroman- 


the life of 


But the persistence of Virgil’s name and 
fame even in tales so repugnant to the per- 
fect sanity and sobriety of his own imagina- 
tion is interesting as a testimony to the 
extraordinary spell exercised by his genius 
and spiritual nature: a spell not confined to 
his own age or country, or to ages enjoying 
a similar culture and civilization, but extend- 
ing to those which in the outward conditions 
of life and in modes of thought were as 
ae as possible from the Augustan age 

r from our own days. The ease: recogni- 
Oe of that spell and of its origin is to be 
found in the often-quoted words of Cardinal 
Newman (Grammar of Assent, Ὁ. 75) 
‘Perhaps this is the reason of the mediaeval 
opinion about Virgil as if a prophet or 
magician: his single words and phrases, his 
pathetic half- lines, giving utterance as the 
voice of nature herself to that pain and 
weariness yet hope of better things which 
is the experience of her children in every 
time.’ Though the fact that Virgil lived in 
the imagination of a time so alien from that 
in which and for which he wrote enhances 
our sense of the catholicity of his genius, yet 
nothing is gained for our appreciation and 
enjoyment of the true Virgil by a minute 
knowledge of the stories which gathered 
round his name as they did around those 
of some of the Roman emperors, and also 
round those of various men remarkable for 


eye, through the help of the devyls of Hell,””’ &e.; and 
Sir Walter goes on to tell one of the most grotesque 
of these legends, the mode in which Virgil renovated 
his youth by magical arts, 
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their superior knowledge in the Middle 
Ages. 

Mr. Tunison has supplied a want in giving 
for the first time in English a collection of 
these tales, which, if not of great interest to 
classical scholars, must be of value to stu- 
dents of the origin of mediaeval romance. 
He is probably right in his contention that 
they are not the product of Italian tradition, 
but were due to the nations north of the 
Alps. They have all the characteristics of 
the Teutonie as distinct from the Italian 
imagination. But Mr. Tunison appeals also 
to the curiosity of classical students in his 
attempt to connect these grotesque Teutonic 
fancies of magic and demonology and 
humourous love-adventures with the tradi- 
tions of Virgil’s life, the personal traits 
recorded of him, and some salient character- 
istics of his poetry. His purpose is, in his 
own words, ‘ to account for every legendary 
fragment in its own place,’ to ‘show the 
literary rather than the popular genesis for 
the special fiction in which the name of 
Virgil figures, —‘the relation between the 
phases of Virgil’s character, as it appears to 
his contemporaries and early critics, and the 
various legends.’ It is on this attempt to 
connect the various phases of the Virgilian 
legend with what is known of the true 
Virgil, to show that ‘his magical repute is 
the creation of a conscious purpose and not 
the offspring of the imaginative instinct, in 
which folk-lore originates,’ that Mr. Tunison 
rests his claim to originality and the chief 
value of his series of studies. Is he success- 
ful in this attempt, and does he show himself 
a sound interpreter and judicious critic of the 
traditions of Virgil's personality, and of 
the impress of that personality stamped upon 
his poetry ? 

He starts with a proposition (p. 6) whick 
certainly will not gain general assent, and 
which he assumes as needing only to be 
asserted, that ‘considered as literature, and 
not as a mere philological stalking-horse, the 
poems of Virgil were widely read and as well 
understood in the Twelfth century as they 
are to-day.’ This seems hardly consistent 
with what he says at p. δῦ : ‘not less unreal 
was the conception of Virgil embodied in the 
romances of the Twelfth century. The poets 
of the vernacular languages thought of him 
as a learned clerk in the midst of a feudal 
society, composed of dukes, barons, bishops, 
court-ladies, damsels, knights, yet not with- 
out reminiscence of his fame as a_ poet.’ 
Surely such a conception of him is incom- 
patible with a widely diffused appreciation 
of his poetry as sane as that which educated 
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men have in the present day. Probably every 
age reads something of itself into the great 
literary works of the past; and that they 
admit of this without any serious distortion 
of their true meaning is one of the chief 
sources of their perennial interest ; but it is 
a bold assertion that nothing has been gained 
except in grammatical and philological know- 
ledge by the advances in literary criticism 
made in the last four centuries. 

Mr. Tunison classifies the legends, which 
he has collected with great diligence, under 
the following heads: Virgil as the devil, 
Virgil in literary tradition, the magician, 
the man of science, the saviour of Rome, the 
lover, the prophet. He is probably right 
in holding that the germs of the effect he 
had on the imagination of the later world 
were latent in the conceptions formed of him 
by his contemporaries and by his admirers 
in the times immediately following his own. 
As he says, ‘It is difficult to imagine that 
an easy-going man of the world like Horace 
should become the subject of a literary myth.’ 
He might have said the same of Cicero, who 
was the only Roman writer whose literary 
preeminence could ke at all compared with 
that of Virgil. But neither Horace nor 
Cicero nor any other Latin writer acted on 
the imagination of the Roman world with 
that sense of something mystic, something 
appertaining to another sphere, with which 
Virgil, even in his lifetime, affected the 
imagination of his countrymen: and if Mr. 
Tunison had been satisfied with showing 
that some memory of this impression caused 
the marvellous legends which grew out of 
the contact of the young nations of the 
modern world with the surviving memorials 
of ancient civilization to cluster round his 
name rather than that of any other ancient 
writer, most people would have agreed with 
him. But he has gone much beyond this, 
and professes to give almost a scientific ex- 
planation of the genesis of each set of legends, 
and to connect it with some special trait or 
characteristic of the poet recognized by his 
contemporaries. Thus he remarks, ‘They’ 
(his countrymen) ‘attributed to him an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of Roman priestcraft. 
By the natural mutation of words under the 
influence of a new religion, this came to 
mean that he was versed in demonology.’ 
‘Thus a whole romance, an entire web of 
legend may be woven, indeed has been 
woven, out of the potentialities of a single 
word.’ No further proof is indicated of the 
connexion between Virgil’s undoubtedly large 
acquaintance with the pontifical lore and 
ritual, and the part he played along with 
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Michael Scott, Faust, Friar Bacon and others 
who had no knowledge of such lore, in the 
demonology of the middle ages. We have 
to remember that the spirit of early Christi- 
anity was antagonistic not only to the beliefs 
and rites of Paganism, but to much that 
was most admirable in the intellectual gains 
of antiquity. Professor Nichol in the very 
interesting account which he gives, in the 
second part of his Life and Philosophy of 
Bacon, of the condition of Science before the 
time of Bacon, after noticing tke contempt 
expressed by some of the early Fathers for 
secular learning, adds: ‘The emperors of the 
age allied themselves with the same obscu- 
rantism, Constantine, fresh from his politic 
conversion, closed the schools, dispersed the 
libraries, and allowed science to be branded as 
magic.’ As the darkness of the ages which 
followed the overthrow of the ancient civill- 
zation deepened, and as the spirit of the 
northern rations asserted itself more and 
more as a factor of belief, magic came to be 
associated with diabelic agency. And thus 
the vague conception or tradition of Virgil, 
as the exponent of the knowledge and cul- 
ture of the most enlightened era of Roman 
civilization, gradually passed into that of 
‘ Virgilius,’ performing marvels ‘by wyche- 
crafte and nigromancye through the help of 
the devyls of Hell.’ 

The supremacy of Virgil in literary tradi- 
tion so long as any sane understanding of 
ancient literature survived is adduced as an 
explanation of the mediaeval conception of 
him, as ‘a small withered personage who, as 
men of learning were in the habit of doing, 
with head bent, looked upon the ground 
continually, as if in deep thought.’ The 
life of the poet attributed to Donatus 
affords evidence of a growth of myths and 
anecdotes around his name, due originally 
to the invention of grammarians and com- 
mentators who had a real knowledge and 
admiration of his poetry ; and this genuine 
appreciation survived amongst a few men of 
learning and of sane judgment through the 
darkest ages. But the conception of him in 
the popular romances of the twelfth century 
is absolutely incompatible with any true 
knowledge or sane appreciation either of his 
poetry or personality. He was to the 
authors of these a great name, representa- 
tive of a vague ideal of study and learning ; 
and they embodied this ideal in a figure 
suggested by that of the students and 


scholars of whom they caught casual 
glimpses in the world in which they 
moved. 


The conception of him as a man of science, 
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which passed into that of a magician, is not 
traced by Mr. Tunison to the indications of 
scientific study and curiosity scattered 
through the Georgics, but is explained by ὁ 
conjecture as to the wonder which his ad- 
vancement and the favours which he received 
from Pollio and Octavianus must have ex- 
cited among the peasantry of his native 
district. ‘To their rude minds the real 
cause of Virgil’s advancement would not 
have suggested itself save in connexion with 
something which bore an air of utility. 
Now one of the circumstances which con- 
ferred a superstitious value on poetry among 
the ancients was its supposed relation to 
medicine.’ This he attempts to establish by 
the early use of songs and chants as charms 
to cure wounds. Surely all this is rather 
arbitrary conjecture than scientific explana- 
tion of the germ out of which the mediaeval 
conception of Virgil as a man of science and 
magician arose. The name of Virgil, once 
recognized as one of intellectual preeminence, 
would naturally, in so uncritical an age, 
adapt itself to any vague conception of learn- 
ing, scierce, or magic, without the origin- 
ating impulse given by the crude fancies of 
the rustics in the district of Andes. 

The legend of Virgil, as the Saviour of 
Rome, is connected by Mr. Tunison with the 
representation of Manlius on the shield of 
Aeneas, in the eighth book of the Aenetd. 
‘The Tarpeian citadel, the Capitol, the 
figure of the warrior and that of the bird 
whose cries aroused him from slumber were 
all depicted in such a way as to make one 
suspect that in these verses lay the germ of 
the fancy embodied in Neckam’s tale about 
the temple and the statues which defended 
Rome.’ It is difficult always to say what 
germ of actual fact may have set in motion 
the unconnected phantasmagoria of a vivid 
dream, and so it may be possible that a 
vague memory of this passage in the Aeneta 
may have originally started the fancy of 
‘a contrivance of one Virgil, who was ἃ 
great magician,’ who ‘ made a tower wherein 
were as many images as there are kingdoms 
in the world, and in the head of every image 
he put a bell, so that, if any nation designed 
to invade the Romans, the image of that 
province would ring his bell, &c.’ But there 
seems to be no natural connexion between 
the representation of the shield and this 
later romance; and when the popular 
imagination had once seized on the idea of 
Virgil as a magician, it was able without 
any such suggestion to create its own world 
of marvellous adventure. If it is necessary 
to connect this legend, which has more of a 
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serious significance than most of the others, 
with any particular passage in the Aeneid or 
with any true perception of the purpose of 
that poem, it is simpler to connect it with 
the spirit of imperial patriotism which 
animates the whole work than with any 
identification of the poet with the ‘ guardian 
of the Tarpeian citadel.’ 

The legends of Virgil in the character of 
a lover Mr. Tunison supposes to spring out 
of the sense of the ludicrous that came to be 
associated with the character of the 
magician, ‘like that of the devil in the 
mysteries, and not to be connected with 
anything either in Virgil’s life or his poetry. 
‘While Virgil’s relations with women are 
unknown, his disposition towards them as 
evinced in his portrayal of Dido and 
Lavinia, gentle far beyond the measure of 
the Latin genius, is yet plainly that of good- 
natured contempt, mingled with the diffident 
and timid aversion of a confirmed bachelor.’ 
This is hardly an adequate account of the 
treatment of the subject by the poet who in 
the Lclogues as well as in the fourth book 
of the “ποίᾳ has shown a deeper and a 
worthier sense of the romance and passion of 
love than any other ancient writer. But 
here we have again to remember how all the 
grotesque imaginations of an uncritical age, 
endowed with a lively fancy, are apt to 
gather round some onecentral figure, however 
inappropriate it may be for their reception. 
In old Scotch jest books, the grave George 
Buchanan, the only man of learning whom 
Dr. Johnson would admit that Scotland had 
produced, is made the author of all the 
somewhat Fescennine raillery in which the 
rustic humour of his countrymen manifested 
itself. 

In the chapter on Virgil as a prophet, 
a conception which probably may have 
sprung out of the practice of consulting the 
‘Sortes Vergilianae, dating from the time 
of Hadrian, Mr. Tunison contrasts the idea 
in the fourth Lelogue of ‘a last golden age 
of the world when the simplicity and purity 
of the first men were to be recovered’ with 
the ‘satirical humour of Horace’ (in the 
sixteenth Hypode) ‘at the expense of the 
high-wrought hopes of the Romans’ 
(Syllabus of Contents p. iv). ‘The less 
hopeful Horace, following the same line of 
thought, generally reminded the Romans 
that if they would realize such a dream of 
unmingled felicity they must go to a new 
world. Half in jest he proposed in his 
sixteenth L'pode that they should all flee to 
the Fortunate Isles, binding themselves by 
a mutual oath never toreturn. . .. In all this 


Horace meant to smile at the dreams which 
the Romans cherished, and which Virgil 
encouraged. He desired his readers to 
understand that there was no place on earth 
of unmingled blessedness. Above all, while 
they had the world to conquer and rule they 
must not hope for the enjoyment of un- 
laborious ease.’ If this is the purpose of 
the sixteenth Hpode, it is certainly very 
carefully disguised. hough some critics 
find a vein of irony running through the 
second Hpode, in which Horace gives a 
condensed expression to that enjoyment of 
country life and labour and of the sights and 
sounds of outward Nature which inspired 
the composition of the Georgics, no one has 
hitherto attributed either to an ironical or a 
didactic purpose this dream of ideal peace 
and ease in some island of the ocean, which 
is the earliest and perhaps the most unreal 
of all Horace’s serious compositions. The 
feelings and longings are very similar to, 
possibly suggested by, those expressed in 
the fourth Helogue:of Virgil. Both Virgil 
and Horace are giving a voice to the weari- 
ness of their generation with the civil wars, 
and their vague longing for a better and 
happier life. But while the deeper feeling 
of Virgil is moved by hopes of the new 
Empire, the deeper feeling of Horace is 
moved by despair of the fortunes of the 
Republic. Here he is not the ironical 
singer of the passing joys of life, nor yet the 
‘Musarum sacerdos’ proclaiming lessons of 
duty or acquiescence to his countrymen, but 
rather, as in some of the Odes that strike 
the deepest note, the utterer of the ‘ Cea 
naenia’ over the fall of the Republic. 

The chief value of Mr. Tunison’s studies 
is not that which he claims for them—the 
establishment of a rational bond of connex- 
ion between the legends which gathered 
round the name and memory of Virgil in the 
Middle Ages, and the personality of the poet 
as known from the evidence of contempo- 
raries and others near his time, or as im- 
pressed on his poetry, It seems impossible 
to establish any such connexion, at least in 
detail, though there are a very few elements 
in some of the legends, as for instance the 
friendship of Augustus for Virgil 


“(Dilecti tibi Vergilius Variusque poetae),” 


which are in accordance with known facts. 
But if a scientific explanation of the genesis 
of these legends is to be attempted—though 
for such an attempt one might almost 
suggest the motto, 

Nilo plus agas, 
Quam sides operam ut cum ratione insanias— 
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it can only be done by a comparison with all 
the other crude beginnings of mediaeval 
romance. The value of Mr. Tunison’s work 
—and that, notwithstanding my disagree- 
ment with many of his views, I think very 


considerable—is that it supplies materials 
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for such a study ; and it has the further 
ralue that it is the only book in the English 
language which gives in any detail the 
legends themselves associated with the name 
of Virgil. 


ὟΝ. Y.. ΒΕ; 





_GREEK VERSION OF OVID’S H#HROIDES BY PLANUDES. 


De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planudeo. 
Scripsit ALFREDUs GUDEMAN, Americanus. 
Berolini, 1888. ὃ Mk, 


TuoucH his translation of the Metamorphoses 
has been long known, by a curious fate the 
jreek version by Planudes of the Heroides 
has been hitherto unpublished. It is true 
this work had not escaped Nangerius, who 
quotes it on ΖΜ. vi. 103, which Gudeman 
does not notice; but beyond Dilthey’s dis- 
paraging account of one epistle (De Callimachi 
Cydippe, p. 139), we have as yet had no trust- 
worthy information; and to Gudeman 
belongs the credit of first clearly demon- 
strating the value of this version, which has 
been transcribed for him from two MSS. by 
Dr. Treu. Planudes is here shown to have 
been a _ scrupulous translator, adhering 
usually even to the order of the words in 
his original ; hence, if only he used a good 
_MS., his work must be of great critical use. 
Though his Latin is not always as good as 
his Greek,—thus degener he connects appar- 
ently with deus and renders by διογενής,---- 511} 
mistakes are rare; and the fidelity as a 
whole of his version is remarkable, even in 
such small points as the turning of the 
pronouns, {6 being consistently rendered by 
ἐκεῖνος, iste by οὗτος, and 286 by αὐτός. By 
an exhaustive comparison of readings 
Gudeman shows that the Latin MS. used by 
Planudes, which he names D, came from the 
same archetype as all our MSS., that ic is 
most nearly related to our best MS. P, 
though it represents a different stage of 
descent in the same family, that these two 
alone concur frequently in the genuine read- 
ing, though we are not surprised to find that 
D is often right where P is wrong, and the 
converse not seldom the case, that it belongs 
to a group totally different from our next 
best MS. G, to which it is superior, and 
that the same is the case to a greater extent 
with regard to all the other MSS. Τὺ is to 
he regretted that in the comparative tables 
Gudeman frequently gives the readings of D 


in Latin as restored by him, omitting the 
Greek ; we should like to see the Greek of 
the whole MS8., as there are evidently some 
mistakes in his tables. Thus //. iii. 154 the 
Greek δεσπότου τρόπον shows that D read 
more not ture, about which Gudeman hesi- 
tates. iv. 124 tol/endi is mistranslated 
αὐξηθῆναι by Planudes, thinking no doubt of 
such phrases as Horace’s tergeminis tollere 
honoribus ; there is no need with Gudeman 
to suppose that D read augendi, which will 
not scan. vi. 147 for sospesque ἴσως 15 given, 
whence Gudeman restores fortasse : rather, as 
is shown on p. 14, Planudes used a glossed 
Sortasse 

MS., which read tutus sospesque fuiss2s : the 
Jortasse, which was added, as is so common 
in Ovid MSS., to explain the subj., was 
mistaken by Planudes for a correction, Vil. 
160 perque fugae comites, Dardana sacra, 
deos : Gr. πρὸς τῶν THs φυγῆς μετασχόντων σοι 
Δαρδανίων θεῶν. Gudeman supposes that D 
had Dardaniosque deos ; but where has the 
-que vanished to in the Greek? I suppose 
rather that the epexegetic Dardana sacra is 
here merely paraphrased. 1x. 145 τίς ἐξέκαυσε 
points to guis ussit not writ. Gudeman 
prints the Greek of the whole of the fifth 
epistle with the Latin, as reconstructed, side 
by side ; here again I think he is not always 
right, and his Greek MS. requires some 
correction: 1. 1 perlege! non est, ἀλλ’ 
ἀναγίνωσκε. οὐδὲ yap κιτιλ. perhaps D read 
sed lege. 1. 10 edita de magno jlumine 
nympha fui, μεγάλου ποταμοῦ φῦσα νύμφη. 
Read μεγάλου « ἀπὸ!» ποταμοῦ, the error 
being due to the avoidance of dittography, 
for Planudes is very careful with prepositions. 
1. 18 tegeret, κρύπτε. Read κρύπτοι. 1. 30 
recurret, δρόμεο. Ὁ read recurrat, a wish. 
1. 38 gelidusque cucurrit, ut mihi narrasti, 
dure, per ossa tremor, καὶ τρόμος ψυχρός, OTE μοι 
διηγήσω, διέδραμε τὰ ὀστᾶ. Gudeman supposes 
that D omitted dure. Rather read διηγήσω, 
<dpe>, διέδραμε. 1. 45 nostros jlentis ocellos, 
TOUS ἡμετέρους δακρυούσας ὀφθαλμούς. Read 


δακρυούσης. 1. 67 terrasque cita ratis attigit 
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AUId, καὶ τῆς γῆς ὑπὸ ταχινοῖς πνεύμασιν ἅπτεται 
ἡ ναῦς. D read clearly terrasque citis ratis 
attigit auris, perhaps rightly, as the sigmat- 
ism is quite Ovidian, cp. M. xiii. 397, xv. 
169. 7. iit. 538. 1. 86 εἰσί μοι χεῖρες ais ἂν 
δύναιτο πρέπον τὸ σκῆπτρον. Read πρέπειν. 1. 
100 ἥτις οὕτω ταχύς ἐστράφη. Read ταχύ. In 
xiii. 60 for guota quemque P is read quota- 
cumque by D=P?, which I suspect is right ; 
quota quemque arose from the spelling 
quotaqumque, ep Bersu, Die Gutturalen p. 
87. n. Gudeman shows in an interesting 
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section on the life of Planudes that his death 
is usually put too late, that he was born 
1250-1260 a.p., translated the Heroides 
about 1295, and died not before 1302, and 
not long after 1310. The dissertation is 
scholarly, and we shall look forward with 
interest for fresh work from this young 
American: if he would publish the whole 
version of Planudes, he would do a great 
service to Philology. 


S. G. OwEN. 





LA RHETORIQUE ET SON HISTOIRE, 


La Rhétorique et son Histoire. Par A. Ep. 
CHAIGNET. Paris, 1888, 10 fres. 


M. Cuatenet’s protest (with which the book 
begins) against the abandonment, in the 
French Lycées and Colleges, of Rhetoric, ¢.e. 
of the study of the principles of eloquence, 
poetry, and other literature, for the mere 
historical résumé of practical results or pro- 
ducts of an art, is entirely out of accord with 
the dominant note of our present practical 
age and especially of our modern educational 
systems and text-books, the main object of 
which, at least in literature, seems to be to 
discourage independent thought and obser- 
vation as a training of the mind, and to 
substitute instead facilities for storing up 
ready-made the thoughts of others and those 
useful facts and rote-lessons which appear 
most likely to secure the main object of 
early life, success in examinations. 

Still books like the above may after all be 
welcome to the few who believe that there 
are phenomena in literature quite as inter- 
esting as in natural science, and deserving 
just the same sort of scientific observation 
and analysis as that study : and even those 
who think that Rhetoric is dead may perhaps 
be inclined to read an obituary account of a 
system which was developed by the greatest 
of philosophers and helped to produce some 
of the grandest literature of ancient times 
and some of the best orators not only of 
Greece and Rome but of France and 
England. 

The preface is good and interesting and 
one may add characteristic ; certainly the 
note on p. xiii. (in which M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘naturalist’ method of studying literary 
phenomena by tracing them back to in- 
herited maternal influences is toucbed on, 


and his omission of all reference to the 
father explained par les difficultés de la 
recherche de la paternité) is more French 
than English. The next part is a history of 
Rhetoric in 66 pages, very readable, if not 
original, tracing the early development of 
the terms and divisions familiar to the 
student of Cicero and Quintilian. Then 
follows the main work, which is an attempt, 
suggested by Fénelon, to weave into one 
work the best rules and observations of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian and others. 

Part I is devoted to a general survey of 
the subject and to the usual definitions of 
Rhetoric and its distinctive divisions. Part 
II. (dnventio) reproduces in nearly all its 
details and mostly in the same order the 
main subjects of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Books 
I. and II., illustrated of course from other 
works of Aristotle and from Cicero and 
Quintilian, as well as a large extract from 
the Politics on the theory of governments— 
in all about 250 pp. Part IIT. discusses the 
structure and the five (or six) divisions of 
the speech at much less length, in 65 pp., 
of which, strangely, three pages only are 
given to the peroration. Part IV. finishes 
the work, with about 130 pp. on style, 
tropes, and figures. These two last parts 
naturally reproduce Cicero and Quintilian 
more than Aristotle. 

The work as a whole is somewhat diffuse 
and popular, yet not free from a good many 
of those technical importations from later 
rhetoricians which eventually ruined Rhe- 
toric asanart. At the same time it is very 
much more readable than Volkmann’s useful 
summary (Rhetorik der G'riechen und Romer) 
The last part is the best. The illustrations 
from Bossuet brighten the subject, and it is a 
pity that more in this way has not been done 
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in the earlier parts. There are some interest- 
ing remarks on the distinctive features of 
tropes and figures of words and on the com- 
parison of the different styles to those of 
statuary and architecture. It is curious 
that the author does not see, or deliberately 
discards, the analogy to be found, in archi- 
tecture at least, as also in music perhaps 
and other arts, to the gradual development 
of Oratory, after its first rough stage, from 
simplicity and chasteness into the decorated 
and almost geometrical style, thence to 
excess and confusion of ornament, and 
thence to a mixture of styles. 

Here and there are many suggestive re- 
marks, though perhaps there was not much 
scope for originality, and most of the book 
ought to be interesting and intelligible even 
to those who have not studied Aristotle and 
Quintilian, and especially useful to those 
who have begun the study of Rhetoric. 

There are traces of inaccuracy in the 
matter of scholarship. Part 1. unfortunately 
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opens with the following motto, La parole 
est Vemplot le plus propre que Vhomme fasse 
de son corps, as a translation of Arist. 
Rhet. I. 1, λόγος ὃ μᾶλλον ἴδιόν ἐστι ἀνθρώπου 
τῆς τοῦ σώματος χρείας. Other traces may 
be found in both notes on p. 75; on p. 93 
Woxaywyia translated as ‘possession’ pas- 
sively ; p. 79 περὶ τὸν λόγον as par la parole ; 
and τὴν διάνοιαν as ‘thoughts’ instead of the 
thought-matter (the whole paraphrase in the 
note is weak). A similar carelessness about 
the article in Greek may be seen in the 
rendering of αὐτοῦ τοῦ θηρίου on p. 100. 
These however are unimportant details, not 
affecting the main subject of a book, which 
may be welcomed as another useful contri- 
bution from France to a study that she of 
all nations ought to be ashamed of giving 
up just at a time when, if properly connected 
with psychology and even physiology, it may 
become again most popular and useful. 


J. KE. Nrxon. 





GREEK VERSIFICATION IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by 
Frepertc ἢ. Aen. Reprinted from 
the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Vol IV., 
published by Damrell and Upham, 
Boston, 1888. 


Tuts work supplies a long felt want. The 
writer of this notice had occasion fifteen 
years ago to seek testimony of the inscrip- 
tions to support a theory of the nature of 
elision (the very theory which a study of 
the inscriptions has led Prof. Allen to 
adopt), and after much toil was able only 
to say in general terms that his theory was 
not without epigraphic support ; whereas 
this work gives numerous examples of the 
needed phenomena. The work of Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta 
(1878) had, of course, in the mean time very 
much facilitated the use of inscriptions in 
metrical investigations : but in Prof. Allen’s 
work (which is based upon the material 
furnished by Kaibel, with many additional 
inscriptions) the whole ground is carefully 
surveyed, the material classified and ar- 
ranged, and the results presented and illus- 
trated, all of which is so exhaustively done 
that the metrical investigator will find the 
answer to any question he may desire to ask. 


In the compass of a brief notice, it will 
not be possible to give more than a general 
outline of the contents. 

In the Introductory Remarks (4 pp.) a 
brief account is presented of the extent and 
nature of the material. Illustrations of 
clumsy verses are given, and the causes of 
the faults are discussed. 

Then follows in chapter I (4 pp.) a 
chronological classification, with remarks on 
certain peculiarities, such as departures 
from the strict alternation of hexameters 
and pentameters in elegiacs, the introduction 
of iambic verses, ete. 

In the next chapter (II, 2 pp.), on 
‘Unmetrical Verses,’ are enumerated ‘ hexa- 
meters’ with too many feet, interpolated 
verses, and unmetrical hexameters, penta- 
meters, and iambic trimeters. 

In chapter III (16 pp.), on the ‘Structure 
of the Hexameter, are treated : A. Caesuras. 
1. Caesura of the third foot. In centuries 
6-5 B.c. the ratio of the masculine to the 
feminine caesura was 100: 109 ; in centuries 
4-2 the ratio was 100 : 58 A com- 
parison is made between this remarkable 
result and the statistics of the poets from 
Homer to Nicander. 2. Bucolie caesura : 
full statistics, illustrated with examples. 
3. Trochaic caesura of the fourth foot, 
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This is by no means so rare, relatively, as in 
the poets. 4. Caesura after the third foot. 
5. Other caesuras. Β, Dactyls and spondees, 
their relations to each other in all the feet 
of hexameters. 

In chapter IV (2 pp.) the structure of 
the pentameter, and in V (4 pp.) that of 
other verses, is discussed. 

Inchapter VI (10 pp.) are many interesting 
observations on the quantity of vowels. 
The v of ids is shown to have been long, 
and the author considers it an error when 
Meisterhans (lst ed., p. 28, n. 247) makes 
v short in κατεαγῦα (κατεαγύα). It may be 
remarked that Meisterhans, in his 2nd ed., 
p. 46, n. 408, still writes κατεαγύα, κατεαγύαι. 

In chapter VII (20 pp.) are found some 
interesting facts about quantity by position. 
Elaborate tables, illustrating the various 
combinations, are given. In chapter VIII 
(6 pp.) contraction and synizesis, in chapter 
IX (2 pp.) hiatus, and in X (17 pp.) the 
shortening of vowels before vowels are 
treated in the same manner. This latter 
subject is fully illustrated and elaborately 
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discussed. In chapter XI (2 pp.), on ‘ Crasis,’ 
written and unwritten, all the examples are 
quoted ; in XII (31 pp.) the subject of elision 
is treated exhaustively, and in XIII (1 p.) 
aphaeresis is examined. The examples of 
aphaeresis are exceedingly rare, only one 
clear case being found, and in it the vowel 
is written. Chapter XIV (3 pp.) treats of 
N movable. The Appendix (43 pp.) contains 
a list of the inscriptions used: A. Kaibel’s 
inscriptions. B. Inscriptions not in Kaibel’s 
collections (full text). 

The value of a work like this depends 
much upon the accuracy and intelligence with 
which the observations have been made. 
That this work is in this regard trustworthy, 
we can fortunately feel assured, for the 
ability and fidelity of the author are well 
known: independently of this, the examples 
cited of each phenomenon are so full that 
the reader can for himself verify the con- 
clusions. 

M. W. Humpureys. 
University of Virginia. 


A CLASSICAL NOVEL. 


By Mary A. M. 
London. 


Masters of the World. 
Hoppus (Mrs. Marks). 3 vols. 
Bentley. 1889. 9515. 6d. 


Tuis is an ambitious and, it may be said, 
successful attempt to reproduce Roman life 
under the Empire. Whether the Romans 
felt and talked as they feel and talk in 
Mrs. Marks’s novel is more than any critic 
can say. But her men and women are at 
least human, and they interest us. And 
further, the accessories of the picture are, 
on the whole, correct. The hero of the 
story is a certain Calpurnius Piso. The 
Pisos, it was said, were always very good or 
very bad, and our Piso is a very favourable 
specimen of the better class. But he has 
fallen upon evil times. The reign of terror 
which concluded the principate of Domitian, 
the time during which ‘continuo et velut 
uno ictu rempublicam exhausit’ has begun ; 
and this man of noble birth and primitive 
virtue, a hundredfold more fit to reign than 
the wretch who sat upon the threne, is 
manifestly doomed. He is, we suppose, 
not historical, but he may be said to be 
the Piso Licinianus, who for a few days 
shared the Imperial power with Galba, 


put some quarter of a century late. Mrs. 
Marks has drawn a noble figure, who well 
represents the virtues and, perhaps I may 
add, the incapacity for power of the class to 
which he belonged. This is, I think, the 
most genuinely historical effect in the book. 
The figure of the Emperor himself was 
easier to draw, especially for an artist who 
did not feel the need of putting any light 
and shade into her picture. It is difficult, 
indeed, to see where the light comes into 
the character of the last of the Flavian 
princes. One cannot blame Mrs. Marks if 
she confines herself to describing his person, 
made visible to us by vivid touches from 
contemporary pens, his brutal humour, his 
suspicious rage, and all the sinister 
characteristics of the ‘bald-headed Nero.’ 
If Domitian is the villain on the throne, 
Calpurnius Crassus is the villain among 
subjects. But the outlines of his character 
are not sufficiently firm or distinct, and we 
seem to know much less of him than we do 
either of Piso or the Emperor. On the other 
hand, there is some admirable work in the 
three women, grandmother, mother and 
daughter. Cornelia, the eldest, is, perhaps, 
the only one that is distinctively Roman, but 
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we can fancy that we meet the others in the 
letters of Pliny; the matron Aemilia may 
have been such another as Pliny’s own 
Calpurnia, and the charming Calpurnia as the 
daughter of Fundanus (Epp. v. 6), only not cut 
off in her youth. I must not forget to 
mention the pathetic little figure of Tertia, 
sadly frightened, poor child, as she lies dying, 
of the horrible dog Cerberus and other 


ghastly creatures of the nether world. 
Silius Italicus, Arulenus Rusticus and 
Mauricus, Regulus, whom even the good- 


natured Pliny could not endure, and not a 
few other historical personages figure in 
these pages. Pliny himself and Tacitus are 
only spoken of, though both were probably 
in Rome during the action of the story. 
Pliny was praetor in 93, when the tale opens, 
and though, as he tells us, he halted in his 
course of honours at this stage, he seems to 
have remained in the capital, while Tacitus 
certainly speaks of himself as an eyewitness 
of the horrors of Domitian’s last years, we 
might almost say as involved by his presence 
in something of their guilt. 

The story has been carefully worked out, 
and errors are not frequent. The Emperor 
is represented as absent from Italy in 
October 93. Was this so? Antonius 
Saturninus revolted in the beginning of this 
year, and Domitian set out with the intention 
of conducting the campaign in person. But 
the revolt was crushed at once, Antonius’s 
German allies being prevented from crossing 

_the Rhine by the breaking up of the ice 
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(ipsa dimicationis hora resolutus repente 
Rhenus), and Domitian, who had left Rome 


with reluctance, so much did he fear 
conspiracies in his absence, probably 


returned at once. Silius is spoken of as 
having been ‘three times Consul,” but 
Martial’s ‘tertius consul’ means that he 
was one of three consuls in his family. 
Curiously enough his name does not appear 
in the Fasti, though he certainly filled the 
office, as we know from the picturesque 
description of the attempted abdication of 
Vitellius. Mrs. Marks’s names do not seem 
always right. A Calpurnius could hardly 
have had a son named Julius, asthe lad had 
certainly not been adopted into the Julia 
Gens. Cyathus means a ladle not a cup. 


‘Two cups, two double cups, Callistus mine, 
Fill high, fill high, with good Falernian wine.’ 


does not properly represent ‘Sextantes, 
Calliste, duos infunde Falerni.” The poet 
asks for four cyathi to be put into his cup. 
The Roman capacity for drink was enormous, 
but it becomes miraculous if we suppose that 
the cyatht were cups. Martial’s draught 
was merely a small tumblerful (about a 
third of a pint). Lower down we read ‘ Fill 
ten cups for Domitianus.’ Why not say 
‘found guilty of treason’ rather than ‘found 
guilty of mazestas’? The elliptical use of 
the word makes its employment in this way 
very awkward. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 





Paulus Rawack: de Platonis Timaeo quaes- 
tiones criticae. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller, 
1888. 8vo. pp. 81. 2 Mk. 


Tus book contains a critical examination of the text 
of several passages of the 7imaews and an appendix 
of ‘testimonia veterum,’ which, the author contends, 
may be turned to better account than has hitherto 
been done for the criticism of the dialogue. The 
short introduction is chiefly concerned with the 
amount of reliance to be placed on the ‘lemmata’ of 
Proclus, which, it is decided, ought not ‘ temere omni 
auctoritate privari,’ although indisputably showing 
many corruptions. Herr Rawack then proceeds to 
examine the following passages. 

(i) 17 C. The doubtful words in Par. A καὶ ἀφ᾽ 
ἑκάστου τῆι τέχνηι (τὴν τέχνην Hermann) are with 
Hermann and Bockh to be expunged: this is con- 
firmed both by the lemma and the commentary of 
Proclus. 

(li) 19 A. For ἔφαμεν read φαμὲν with the lemma 
of Proclus. This point is discussed at a length seem- 
ingly quite disproportionate to its minuteness: Ra- 
wack’s intention is however to defend φαμὲν in some 
other Platonic passages against the doubts of Badham 
and Hermann. 


(iii) 21 E. For περὶ ὃ read with Proclus περὶ ὅν, 
referring to vouds. 

(iv) 22 C. Before κατ᾽ οὐρανόν omit καί, which 
Proclus has neither in lemma nor in commentary. 

(v) 30 B. The author argues (but not, I think, 
very convincingly) in favour of omitting τε after 
ἔννουν, and is doubtful as to the genuineness of 
ἔμψυχον. 

(vi) 41 A. He has a long discussion of the opening 
words of the δημιουργοῦ δημηγορία. His main points 
are these: first θεοὶ θεῶν is equivalent to ‘diisummi’: 
which, as I think, is indubitably right. Next the 
difficulty of the sequel is to be met by discarding (on 
the proposal of Bernays) the words ἃ δι᾽ ἐμοῦ γενόμενα, 
so that the whole will run ὧν ἐγὼ δημιουργὸς πατήρτε 
ἔργων (ἴ.6. ἔργα ὧν ἐγὼ δημιουργὸς πατήρ re) ἄλυτα 
«.7.A. Thirdly the rejection of μὴ before ἐθέλοντος is 
advocated. The wholesentence is thusconverted from 
an appellation into a statement. Notwithstanding 
the simplification thus attained—and certainly Ra- 
wack’s correction is far preferable to Badham’s—I 
doubt whether ears once familiarised with the received 
text will readily reconcile themselves to the amended 
version. 

(vii) 80 E. For περὶ αὐτὸ read περὶ αὐτάς. In the 
words immediately following, τῆς τοῦ πυρός... φύσις, 
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the received reading is vindicated. Finally we are to 
follow Wachsmuth in altering the punctuation, start- 
ing a fresh sentence at ὅθεν τοῦ κατά, and expunging 
the full stop after διεληλύθαμεν. 

(viii) 27 B. ody οὖν ἔργον λέγειν ἄν, ὦ Tiware, εἴη 
τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐπικαλέσαντα κατὰ νόμον 
θεούς. So Hermann. ἐπικαλέσαντα is the reading of 
A, which omits εἴη : the other MSS. give καλέσαντα, 
and some of them place εἴη just before, some just after 
ὦ Τίμαιε. Rawack makes out a good case for λέγειν 
av, ὦ Τίμαιε, τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο, ὡς ἔοικεν, εἴη καλέσαντα. 

(ix) 40 C. Rawack’s suggestions in this difficult sen- 
tence are as follows. (1) In καὶ περὶ τὰς τῶν κύκλων 
πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς ἐπανακυκλήσεις, he applauds ‘ Dielesii 
egregiam coniecturam mpds (adverbial) for περί. But 
surely the ambiguity and cacophony of this can hardly 
be endured. (2) προσχωρήσεις should be προχωρήσει. 
(3) for ὁποῖοι τῶν θεῶν read ὁπόσοι τῶν θεῶν---ἃ, clear 
improvement. (4) The words μεθ᾽ οὕστινας... πέμπουσι 
are ‘explieanda magis quam emendanda.’ Rawack 
takes ἀλλήλοις ἡμῖν τε together. 

(x) 33 A. προσπίπτοντα ἀκαίρως λύει. For λύει 
read λυπεῖ: but the argument is not convincing. 

(xi) 33 D. Read ξυντιθείς, not ξυνθείς. 

(xii) 41 E. ὄργανα χρόνου is rightly defended 
against χρόνων. 

(xiii) 66 A. For πάντα τοιαῦτα read πάντα ταῦτα or 
πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα. 

(xiv) 70 1. ὅσων ἔνδειαν is maintained against 
Hermann’s ὅσον. 

(xv) 86 C. κακῶς is to be rejected before δοξάζεται. 

Next follows the appendix of ‘ testimonia,’ pp. 40- 
81. 

Herr Rawack makes effective use of his Proclus, 
and his criticism is sober and scholarly : some of his 
corrections will, if I mistake not, be adopted by 
future editors. 

R. Ὁ. ArncHER-HIND. 


The Republic of Plato: Book X. By Β. Ὁ. 
Turner, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


THE tenth book of the Republic is a little unmeaning 
when taken by itself, and when Mr. Turner pleads 
as the justification for a separate edition of it the 
theory that it formed no part of the original 
scheme but was ‘a pendent or supplement,’ the 
answer is obvious that supplements are usually very 
incomplete without that which they supplement, 
though it may be tolerably complete without them. 
For a school-book the earlier parts of the Republic 
are certainly better, and if any one above the years of 
a schoolboy is beginning the study of Plato’s 
philosophy it would hardly be worth his while to 
begin with the last book. Mr. Turner’s notes, which 
deal mainly with the Greek, though other things are 
not neglected, seem to be fairly full and accurate. 
A good deal of attention is given to grammatical 
matters and they are usually treated with good 
knowledge and judgment. In the words τὸ δὲ νῦν 
μοι περὶ αὐτοῦ εἰπέ (604 A), where Mr. Turner justifies 
the use of τό as a demonstrative, he seems hardly to 
see the difficulties in the way of taking it so here, the 
chief of which is perhaps the fact that, when so used 
in Attic, it always (1 think) points to something 
preceding, not following. Is there any example of 
such a use as this would be? When he remarks on 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἥξει (615 D) that ‘the future indicative with ἄν 
is arare but undoubted usage in Attic Greek,’ Mr. 
Turner can hardly mean by ‘undoubted’ more than 
that he thinks we ought not to doubt it, for he must 
be well aware that there have been and are great 
doubts on the subject. In his note on καὶ τοῦτο 
προστήσασθαι τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ Biov ws βέλτιστον ἔχοντα 


(599 A) he translates the verb by ‘ put this forward 
asthe aim’ and then explains it as ‘ =sibi proponere,’ 
which seems another thing. Surely the translation 
is the more correct of the two and the word means 
‘ make it the profession of his life’ in the strict sense 
of the word ‘profession.’ The statement on 599 C 
that ‘ei when interrogative is followed by od’ seems 
too brief and unqualified a canon. He regards the 
obscure words in 615 C τῶν δὲ εὐθὺς γενομένων καὶ 
ὀλίγον χρόνον βιούντων as probably right and does not 
mention the conjecture of Cobet, ἀπο-γενομένων, 
which had occurred to me independently. If it or 
anything like it were right, the two participles would 
of course refer to two distinct sets of children. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Xenophon, Ceconomicus. H. A. ΠΌΡΕΝ. Fourth 
Edition. 1889. 6s. 


Dr. HoupEN is to be heartily congratulated on the 
fact that his excellent and scholarly commentary on 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, whieh first appeared in 1884, 
has so soon reached its fourth edition—the best 
possible proof of its usefulness and merit as a school 
book. On the whole the editor has made but little 
change in the present edition: he has ‘adopted one 
or two emendations in the text, and introduced a 
considerable number of corrections and additions in 
the notes and lexicon.’ Most of these alterations 
however are relegated to an Addenda and Corrigenda 
of some thirteen pages, and for their suggestion Dr. 
Holden acknowledges himself chiefly indebted to two 
recent works on Xenophon, the one Dr. J. J. Hart- 
mann’s Analecta Xenophontea, the other a small 
edition of the Oeconomicus by M. A. Jacob, on both 
of which he bestows high praise. Dr. Holden’s own 
work has now reached the somewhat unwieldy size 
of 440 pages of introduction, notes explanatory and 
critical, and lexicon compared with 84 pages of text. 
Surely therefore in a future edition we may look for 
very considerable compression in the notes, as the 
Oeconomicus is a dialogue which, however elegant 
and interesting as illustrative of Greek agricultural 
and social life, is after all somewhat limited in its 
scope. 
G. E. UNDERHILL. 


Caesar’s Army, by Henry P. Jupson, University 
of Minnesota. Ginn & Co. Boston, 1888. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Jupson’s little book consists of 125 pages, of 
which 17 are occupied by maps. It is on the whole 
a useful piece of work, though not containing much 
original matter: but the straightforward way in 
which borrowings are acknowledged almost atones for 
their frequency. 

Mr. Judson divides his book into three main heads, 
the organization, tactics, and equipment of the 
army of Caesar. His other sections, on Caesar’s fleet 
and Caesar’s enemies, are too short and sketchy to 
require notice. 

The chapter on the organization of the Roman 
army in the last years of the Republic contains 
plenty of solid information, but passes over a great 
many disputed points without any allusion to their 
uncertainty. For example Mr. Judson simply says 
in regard to the numbering of the legions that 
‘Roman legions were designated by numbers, 
probably according to priority in formation.” This 
completely omits the two tiresome facts that on 
the one hand Caesar had legions (e.g. the Jegio 
Martia) which seem to have had no numbers, while 
on the other duplicate numbers appear, owing to each 
imperator taking account of his own troops only, ¢. g- 
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Antony and Octavian and Lepidus had each a Jegio 
I, 11, and so forth. 

So again, as to the effective strength of a Roman 
legion, Mr. Judson observes that ‘‘ Riistow estimates 
the average force of a legion throughout Caesar’s 
campaigns at from 3,000 to 3,600 men. Gwler puts it 
at 4,800, besides 300 antesignani. These estimates 
cannot be far from the truth.” He seems to regard 
3,000 and 5,100 as numbers so close together that 
they can be practically looked upon as one. Asa 
matter of fact they represent two such different 
methods of reckoning, that choice must be made 
between them. No one ever supposed that a legion 
consisted of 10,000 or 2,000 men. 

Another point in which Mr, Judson seems to go 
astray is his use of the phrase ‘ tactical unit.’ He 
defines it very rightly as ‘a body of troops by the 
combination of several of which a higher unit is 
formed.’ But he then proceeds to use it not only for 
the component parts but for the ultimate whole. For 
example, he speaks of the Roman legion and the 
modern corps as ‘ tactical units,’ whereas they are 
the highest organizations complete im themselves, and 
not divisions of any larger body. 

Of the difficult question concerning the relative 
rank of the centurions in a legion we have a very 
fair statement in pages 10-12, but no definite conclu- 
sion is arrived at. For our own part we cannot help 
thinking that the difficulty merely rests on a loose 
use of the word ordo. We hear of centurions 
primorum ordinum’ who are almost certainly the 
‘pili priores’ of the ten cohorts. There being six 
centurions per cohort, we should have six ‘ ordines’ 
of them. Yet an officer promoted for bravery is said 
to be raised ‘ab octavis ordinibus’ to the command 
of the first cohort of the legion. These would seem 
to imply that there must have been eight ordincs, but 
we think that the words must be taken to mean 
merely the eighth place in the legion, 1.6. the 
position of octavus pilus prior. The natural order of 
promotion would have been from that rank to 


seplimus pilus prior, the first place in the seventh 
cohort, but Caesar sent up his proféyé over the heads 
of six of his seniors. 

The tactical chapters in Mr. Judson’s book seem to 
give much less opportunity for criticism than those on 
organization. We should doubt his account of the 
British chariot tactics, which seem too complicated 
for practical use, nor is it quite fair to say that ‘the 
heavy infantry furnished by the allies (wuwxilia) in a 
Roman army were rather used to make a show of 
force, than for much important service in battle.” 
But the general drift of the chapters is good, and we 
notice several apposite comparisons drawn from 
modern warfare, ¢.g. that of the average fight 
between a Roman cohort and a Gallic phalanx to the 
well-known struggle between the 7th Fusileers, in line, 
and the two Kazan battalions, in column, at the 
battle of the Alma. 

The maps at the end of the volume seem to be 
taken from Napoleon IIL.’s Life of Julius Caesar, and 
require no original criticism. The engravings of 
military subjects are, asis unavoidable, mainly drawn 
from works of art executed during the Empire, and 
cannot therefore be implicitly relied upon as showing 
the dress or armament of the Republican times. 

C. OMAN. 


Grammatik der Lateinische Sprache, Bear- 
beitet von Dr. H. Scuwenizpr-Stpter, und Dr. 
ALFRED SuRBER. Erster Theil. Halle, 1888. This 
ttle book (of only 215 pages) is a new recension οὗ 
Schweizer-Sidler’s Latin EHlementar und Formentlehre 
published in 1869. The importance of the present 
volume is that its writers have entirely recast their 
theory of Latin morphology in accordance with the 
procedure of the new school of Comparative Philology. 
It is much to be hoped that some competent English 
or American scholar will either translate the book into 
English, or write an original work of the same 
character. HSN 





NOTES. 


Persius Til. 43.—Mr. Housman is known as a 
bold and skilful surgeon—not one to ‘ecroon charms 
over wounds that need the knife.’ But this is not a 
passage for trenchant handling. After quoting 
Conington, whose translation ‘the ghastly inward 
paleness, which is a mystery, even to the wife of the 
bosom’ is naturally open to an attack from the side 
of literal common sense, he says, ‘I can imagine no 
worse nonsense than dnward paleness. What is pale- 
ness? It is one among the outward symptoms of 
inward disorder, nowhere else in the frame of a living 
man. When a man is dissected then his inward 
parts may have this colour or that: till then they 
have none at all.’ No doubt Mr. Housman is strictly 
within his rights to refuse all colour to a man’s inward 
parts until he is dissected; but can he ‘imagine no 
worse nonsense’ than the ‘lily-livered’ of Shake- 
speare or the ‘ white-livered’ of the common parlance ? 
Are we to be allowed no petapopd—no transterence of 
the outward sign to the inner seat of emotion $ This 
transference of the external manifestations of a feel- 
ing to its internal origin is turned to good effect by 
Persius here. There is the outward sign of fear or 
guilty consciousness—the pallid face ; but worse than 
that is the inward paleness which dares not betray 
itself by any outward manifestation. Coufusions of 

NOW Se) VOL ΠΠῚ- 


the literal and metaphorical are almost too common to 
need illustration, I have quoted on p. Ixxii. of the 
Introduction to my Selections from Propertius several 
examples. One I may cite here, Ovid #. P. 2, 5, 38, 
‘sed sunt tua peetora lacte et non calcata canrdidivra 
nine.’ Here Mr. Housman is bound by his own ar- 
gument to take the reference to be to the outward 
fairness of the breast, not its inward fairness (or 
candour) of which alone Ovid is thinking. In spite 
of all strivings after an etymological explanation, 
λευκαῖς mOncavta φρασίν, Pind. P. 4, 109, 1 think 
still refers to Pelias’ mind ‘ disordered’ by the passions 
which bring pallor to the cheek. Mr. Housman and 
T are agreed about the construction, though | venture 
to doubt whether I. 124, Hupolidem pallere, ‘to have 
Kupolis on the cheeks,’ altogether justilies wleus pal- 
lere: but emendation 1 think I have shown is not 
needed. 
J. P. PostTGatE, 
* * 
ok 

S. JAMES IV, 2.—ém:Ovpetre καὶ od ἔχετε" φονεύετε 
καὶ ζηλοῦτε, καὶ οὐ δύνασθε ἐπιτυχεῖν: μάχεσθε καὶ 
πολεμεῖτε. This is the reading and punctuation of 
Westeott and Hort, agreeing in essentials with Alford, 
Tischendorf and the more recent editors. The R.V. 

T 
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has ‘ ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and covet (marg. 
‘are jealous’), and cannot obtain: ye fight and war.’ 
The extraordinary anti-climax ‘ye kill and covet’ has 
long exercised the minds of commentators, who have 
endeavoured to remove it either (1) by weakening the 
force of Sate or (2) by strengthening the force of 
ζηλοῦτε, or (3) by giving a special meaning to the 
connexion between them, or (4) by changing the 
reading. 

(1, a.) ‘ Kill’ means ‘ hate,’ because every one that 
hateth his brother is a murderer. So Estius, Corn. a 
Lap., Theile, De Wette, Wiesinger, Beyschlag, Erd- 
mann. (1, δ.) ‘ Kill’ means ‘commit moral suicide,’ so 
(Ecumenius and Theophylact, φονεύειν φησὶ τοὺς τὴν 
ἑαυτῶν ψυχὴν ἀποκτιννύντας ταῖς τοιαύταις ἐπιχει- 
ρήσεσι. 

(2) ζηλοῦτε means ‘ become ζηλωταί,᾽ i.e. assassins ; 
so Dean Scott in the Speaker's Commentary, referring 
to Josephus, B.J. vii. 8, 1, where the ζηλωταί ἃ16 said 
to have been worse than the σικάριοι. 

(9) φονεύετε καὶ ζηλοῦτε form a hendiadys, ‘ ye 
murderously envy,’ ad necem usque invidetis. So 
Pott, Schneckenburger, Gebser, and not much other- 
wise Bengel, occiditis per odia et zelwi. 

(4) Erasmus, followed by Calvin, Beza, Hottinger, 
Ewald, reads φθονεῖτε, supposing this to have been 
carelessly written gove?re, (which indeed we find in 
(Ecumenius) and corrected into φονεύετε. 

The objections to these expedients are to my mind 
conclusive. (1) It does not follow, because to show 
the heinousness of hate it may be represented as 
virtually equivalent to the murder of which it is the 
germ, that it 1s therefore allowable in all cases to 
substitute the word ‘murder’ for the word ‘hate.’ 
In the present case it may be safely said that no sane 
writer, no one who had the slightest feeling for 
rhetorical effect (and St. James is both eminently 
sane and eminently rhetorical) could have used 
φονεύετε in the sense of μισεῖτε before ζηλοῦτε. There 
is no reason here to lay an exaggerated stress on the 
idea of hate, if nothing more than hate is intended : 
not only does it make a mere bathos of ζηλοῦτε, but 
it weakens the force of the following μάχεσθε καὶ 
πολεμεῖτε, Of (2) it is sufficient to say that there is 
no evidence of the verb ζηλόω being used in this 
sense, and nothing to suggest it in the G.'T. use of the 
word ζηλωτής. (3) If ζγοῦτε preceded φονεύετε, 
something might he said for the theory of ἕν διὰ δυοῖν, 
but as it is, every one must feel that it is a suggestion 
of despair. (4) At first sight there is something at- 
tractive in ae reading oboverre, but as I shall 
endeavour to show ina ‘moment, there is no occasion 
for the change, and emendation is only defensible 
where it is necessary. 

Lastly, Alford, Bouman, Schegg and others, feeling 
the unsatisfactory nature of the above mentioned 
explanations, have fallen back on the literal rendering. 
Schege is the only commentator known to me who 

makes. any attempt to account for the order of the 


words, which he defends as follows. ‘Die Lust 
begehret, d. h. sie sucht ere ee. zu erreichen, 
wornach sie gelistet ; die Lust ἐδίοί, ἃ. h. sie schafft 
gewaltsam bei seite was ihr hinderlich entgegentritt ; 
die Lust ringet um das, was sie zu erlangen im Be- 
eriffe ist...Da toten und ringen verschiedene Objekte 
haben, indem sich toten gegen, ringen auf etwas 
richtet, so hat Jakobus psychologisch richtig die 
Reihen- und Stufenfolge derAensserungen desGeliistens 
eingehalten.’ It is by no means certain that ζηλοῦτε 
is to be taken here in the sense, which Schegg assigns 
to it, of striving after a thing: it is often followed 
by an accusative of the person. But supposing it to 
be true that the object of ζηλοῦτε is here a thing, and 
that of movetere a person, I am unable to see why 
this makes it psychologically right to put φονεύετε 
first. Surely it is the resistance to our effort to gain 
an object which suggests to us the necessity of 
moving the obstacle out of the way. 

I have for many years held the opinion that the 
true interpretation of this passage is obtained by 
an alteration in the punctuation, placing a colon 
after φονεύετε ; and I am glad to find that the same 
idea had occurred to Dr. J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann, 
whose commentary appearedin 1876. It 15 4150 given 
as an alternative reading in Westcott and Hort’s 
edition (1881). The easiest way of seeing how the 
words naturally group themselves is to put them side 
by side without any stopping. ‘Ye lust and have 
not ye kill and covet and cannot obtain ve fight and 
war.’ Can any one doubt that the abrupt collocations 
‘ye kill,’ ‘ ye fight,’ are employed to express results 
of what precedes, and that in the second series ‘ covet 
and cannot obtain’ correspond to ‘lust and have not’ 
in the first series? Unsatisfied desire leads to murder 
(as in the case of Naboth) ; disappointed ambition 
leads to quarrelling and fighting. If we adopt the 
reading of Erasmus we shall have only the last result, 

‘ye fight and war,’ following the two antecedents, ‘ ye 
lust and have not’, ‘ye are envious and jealous and 
cannot obtain.’ Though Hofmann is, as I believe, 
right in his punctuation, yet I agree with Schegg in 
thinking his interpretation of φονεύετε mistaken. I 
see no objection to understanding it of real murder, 
as we have in ch. 5, 6 ἐφονεύσατε τὸν δίκαιον. Hof- 
mann, on the contrary, takes it of virtual murder : 
‘wer begehrt und nicht hat, der bringt den Andern 
um das, was er zum Leben braucht, um das zu haben, 
wornach er begehrt.’ Schegg and Beyschlag and 
Erdmann also object to his grouping of the words as 
harsh and unlike the style of St. James, but the only 
difficulty which is intr need by it is that the second 
series (ζηλοῦτε x.7.A.) is joined to the first by καί 
instead of standing independently by its side. May 
we not consider this sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that the figure asyndeton was already employed 
to mark the change from the antecedents to the 
consequents ? 


J. B. M. 





TRANSACTIONS OF CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting of the CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL 
Socrery, held on Thursday, May 2, Mr. Bayfield read 
a paper on Conditional and Indefinite Sentences in 
Greek. The positions taken up were briefly as 
follows :— 

1. It is not true that in such a sentence as εἰ τοῦτο 
ἐποίει, ἠδίκει ἄν (whether referring to present or past 
time) non-fulfilment of the condition is necessarily 


implied : ep. Eur. Jon., 354, σοὶ ταὐτὸν ἥβης, εἴπερ ἦν, 
εἶχ᾽ ἂν μέτρον. So far from believing the child to be 
dead, Kreousa has come to Delphi expressly to learn 
whether it is dead or not. Whenever it is evident 
that the condition is not fulfilled, this is so in conse- 
quence of knowledge possessed independently by the 
hearer or reader. 

2. The so-called ‘general’ conditional sentences 
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(ἐάν ποτε λοιδορηθῶσι, ἀεὶ γγελῶμεν) are rather Indefi- 
nite Temporal Sentences, and should be classed as 
such (ἐάν ποτε: ὅταν). 

3. The title ‘Indefinite’ should be limited to sen- 
tences whose ¢ime is indefinite. Thus ὅποι ποτὲ ἡγεῖται, 
‘whithersoever he is now leading,’ is an ordinary 
relative sentence ; ὅποι mor’ ἂν ἡγῆται, ‘ whitherso- 
ever he may at any time lead’ (or ‘shall lead’) would 
be an ‘indefinite’ sentence. In classical Greek ὃς ἄν 
never refers to definite time ; ¢.g. ὃς ἂν dy could not 
mean ‘whoever is singing now.’ The difference be- 
tween és and ὃς ἄν is not that between who and 
whoever, but that between who and who ever, t.e. at 
any time. 

4. In such a sentence as 


ἐχθρὺς yap μοι κεῖνος ὁμῶς ᾿Αίδαο πύλῃσιν 
γίγνεται, ὃς πενίῃ εἴκων ἀπατήλια βάζει 


(Od: 14. 156), 


the clause ὃς... βάζει is purely descriptive ; the time- 


notion is lost and κεῖνος ὃς βάζει is felt to be equiva- 
lent to 6 βάζων. Cp. ‘who steals my purse, steals 
trash.’ 

Dr. Postgate read a short paper on the Latin Future 
Infinitive in -rwm. After referring to his paper, read 
before the Philological Society, London, in April, 
1887 {published in abstract in its Proceedings, p. xvii.), 
in which he showed that the declinable forms -wrwi, 
-uram, -urum, ete., were descended from the inde- 
clinable Fut. Inf. vouched for in early Latin, ¢.g. by 
Gellius oct. 1. 7, and pointing out the objections 
which there were to considering it the neuter of the 
participle in -wrus, he proposed to explain it as a 
compound of the dat. of the verbal stem -tw and an 
infinitive from ,/es ‘be’ *er-wm, parallel to the Oscan 
ezom and Umbr. erom, the rhotacism of which seems 
to be rightly explained by Mr. Conway, Verner’s Law 
in Italy, p. 33, as due to their being enclitic forms. 
Thus wenturwn=uenti (e)rum ‘to be for coming.’ 





FROM TENNYSON’S ‘ ANCIENT SAGE.’ 


THE years that when my youth began 
Had set the lily and rose 

By all my ways where’er they ran, 
Have ended mortal foes ; 

My rose of love for ever gone, 
My lily of truth and trust 

They made her lily and rose in one, 
And changed her into dust. 

O rose-tree planted in my grief, 
And growing, on her tomb, 

Her dust is greening in your leaf, 
Her blood is in your bloom. 

O slender lily waving there, 
And laughing back the light, 

In vain you tell me ‘ Earth is fair’ 
When all is dark as night. 

But vain the tears for darkened years, 
As laughter over wine, 

And vain the laughter as the tears, 
O brother, mine or thine. 

For all that laugh and all that weep 
And all that breathe are one 

Slight ripple on the boundless deep 
That moves, and all is gone. 

Yet wine and laughter, friends! and set 
The lamps alight, and call 

For golden music, and forget 
The darkness of the pall. 

O worms and maggots of to-day 
‘Without their hope of wings! 

Tho’ some have gleams, or so they say, 
Of more than mortal things. 

And idle gleams will come and go, 
But still the clouds remain ; 

And Night and Shadow rule below, 
When only Day should reign, 





IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 


ANNI, qui mihi hlia, 

qui fudere rosas callibus adsitas, 
quas pressi tenero pede, 

tristes jam rigida fronte gerunt minas. 
me ditavit amor rosa 

adjecitque fides integra lium ; 
at quae lilia cum rosis 

miscens una dedit, pulvis iners jacet. 
O flos, quem tumulo dolens 

adsevi, cineres illius illius 
vernant fronde tua, rubent 

intacto melius germina sanguine. 
O risu quod amabili 

reddis dulce jubar, mobile lilium, 
me caligine nox premit, 

frustra qualis agri gratia sit mones. 
vanos pocula dant jocos, 

vanas tempora dant tristia lacrimas ; 
seu tu, sive ego fleverim, 

nil, O Grosphe, valet lacrima, nil jocus. 
huic risus datur, huie dolor, 

at quotquot vegeto lumine vescimur, 
ceu magno levis in mari 

quae nune unda tumet, nunc abiit, sumus. 
at vinum date cum jocis, 

addat viva faces taeda sodalibus, 
praesto sit melos aureum, 

quod nigras abigat noctis imagines. 
vermes vivimus in diem, 

queis alam volucrem sors fore denegat, 
ut sint quorum oculis jubar 

incertum superas obtulerit domos. 
fallax it jubar et redit, 

nubes usque polo se glomerant, humum 
nox umbra tegit horrida, 

quae lucere novo debuerat die. 


Eis, Dios 
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OBE U Ak Ye 


DR. KENNEDY. 


ΤΙΣ 
‘Tur Honour Boards of Shrewsbury School, 
1806-1882’ (Shrewsbury, Adnitt and 


Naunton, 1882), are the most eloquent 
testimony to the three successive head- 
masters who for now nearly a century have 
ruled the school of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Dr. Butler’s most eminent pupils were 
(1) at Cambridge, Thomas Smart Hughes, 
Robert Wilson Evans, Marmaduke Lawson, 
Edward Baines, John Price (‘Old Price’), 
John Hodgson, F. E. Gretton, the 
Hildyards and Kennedys ; Charles Whitley 
senior wrangler; R. Shilleto who was 
Kennedy’s private pupil; C. R. Darwin, 
E. Warter, G. F. Harris, John Cooper, G. H. 
Marsh, W. H. Bateson, W. G. Humphry, 
A. J. Ellis the philologist, G. A. C. May, 
Henry Thompson, F. A. Paley, T. S. Evans, 
A. M. Hopper, Francis France, H. A. 
Marsh ; (2) at Oxford, George H. Johnson, 
Edward Massie (who seems to have been the 
first to turn into Latin elegiacs the famous 
gas circular), Charles Borrett, John Thomas, 
P. 8. Payne, Robert Scott the. lexicographer, 
Thomas Brancker, (elected Ireland 
University Scholar while a sixth form boy), 
Henry Holden (one of the editors of 
Sabrinae. Corolla), R. M. Dukes, C. T. 
Newton. 

For some years after 1836 the boys pro- 
ceeding to the universities owed of course 
a good dealto Dr, Butler, but Bishop Fraser, 
who was only three months under Kennedy, 
declared that from him he learnt how to 
read for himself; I believe that the 
Archbishop of York says the same thing. 
H. C. Rothery, late Wreck Commissioner, 
10th wrangler in 1840, and Francis France, 
must also have been under Kennedy for a 
quarter only. Rothery was, 1 know, 
devoted to the Doctor. But the Classical 
Tripos of 1841, where Cope, Bather, Thring, 
headed the list, first shewed the new master 
in his full power. Then followed (1) at 
Cambridge, Munro, Morse, Cobbold, Gifford, 
Druce, M. Bright, W. G. Clark, R. E. 
Hughes, Τὶ B. Lloyd, H. de Winton, J. T. 
Hibbert, H. C. A. Tayler, G. B. Morley, 
W. Stigtant; in 1852 four first classes (R. 
Burn sen. aequ., Perring 4th, Chandless 5th, 
White 16th), H. A. Morgan, 8. H. Burbury, 
H. Day, B. W. Horne, E. L. Brown, Εν C. 


Clark, A. W. Potts, S. Butler, Arthur 
Holmes, R. Whiting, H. M. Luckock, H. Ὁ. 
Raikes, C. E. Graves, T. Gwatkin, H. W. 
Moss, W. F. Smith, T. W. Brogden, H. M. 
Gwatkin, F. Gunton, T. Moss, G. H. Hallam, 
G. H. Whitaker; (2) at Oxford, E. 8. 
Foulkes, W. B. T. Jones now Bishop of 
St. David’s, Lord Cranbrook, James 
Riddell,! Bishop How, F. Chalker, G. O. 
Morgan, F. Kewley, F. T. Colby, T. Clayton, 
W. Inge, J. E. L. Shadwell. Dr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Moss shared the credit won for the 
school by W. E. Heitland, R. D. Archer- 
Hind, T. E. Page at Cambridge, and A. H. 
Gilkes and F. Paget at Oxford. Mr. Hallam 
(Journal of Education, 1 May 1889, p. 240,) 
thus sums up the chief classical honours won 
by Dr. Kennedy’s pupils (omitting prizes, 
except the Porson, and mathematical, scien- 
tific and theological honours, as well as the 
Oxford class list) : 


Of the boys who passed under his teaching in the 
Sixth Form, 42 gained a First in the Classical Tripos, 
of whom eleven were Senior Classics, nine held the 
second, and four the third place in the First Class. 
During the same period his pupils gained, at Oxford 
and Cambridge, eighteen Classical University 
Scholarships (not to mention Bell, Tyrwhitt, and 
Crosse Scholarships), and not less than twenty-three 
Porson Prizes, ἃ distinction which Shrewsbury 
seemed to make peculiarly her own.” . . . It should 
be remembered that these distinctions, unapproached 
except by Eton, were gained by a school whose 
numbers during a great part of Dr. Kennedy’s Head- 
mastership were but little over 100, sometimes below 
that number ; and that Shrewsbury, unlike Eton 
and Winchester, was a poor foundation, with no 
Entrance Scholarships to attract able boys. Able 
boys were indeed attracted to Shrewsbury, but the 
inducement which drew them there was the fame of 
the great teacher; and among the most brilliant 
scholars of the last decade of his Headmastership 





1 Dr Kennedy looked on Riddell as one of the best 
scholars, if not the very best, that he ever sent out. 
In the preface to the third edition of the Sabrinae 
Corolla (18 Febr. 1867), he says: ‘Cum iam sub 
praelo esset haee Editio Tertia, unus isque natu 
minimus ex Tribus Viris, qui Floribus Legendis 
fuerant, Iacobus Riddell, A.M. Collegii Balliolensis 
Socius, mortalitatem explevit, qui qua indole uirtutis 
fuerit, qua morum = sanctitate, quam modesta 
constantia, quam suaui humanitate, quam accurata 
denique et eleganti doctrina, seiunt Oxonienses sni, 
eumqute pari ac nos, praeceptor eius et condiscipulus, 
amore, luctu, desiderio prosequuntur. εἰρήνη TO 
εἰρηναίῳ.᾽ 

2 Of 79 Porson prizes more than half, forty, have 
been won by Salopians. 
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were more than one who had failed to win Entrance 
Scholarships at Winchester and Eton. 


In the preface to the first edition! of 
Sabrinae Corolla (1 Febr. 1850) Dr. Kennedy 
pays a handsome tribute to his predecessor : 


Etenim iam anni sunt amplius quinquaginta,? ex 
quo Tegiae Scholae Salopiensi praefeetus est Samuelis 
Butlerus, uir omni laude praestantior. qui quid ad 
litteras antiquas excolendas, quid ad pueros liberalius 
instituendos contulerit, sciunt quidem multi; quibus 
autem difficultatibus obluctatus id effecerit, paucis 
innotuit, plerisque uix esset credibile. nobis igitur 
hoe opus aggredientibus spes illa calear subdidit, fore 
ut uiri tanti tamque egregie meriti ‘ haerentem capiti 
multa cum laude coronam’ nouis qualibuscumque 
floribus ornaremus. 


Probably Dr, Butler’s energy may havesome- 
what flagged during the thirteen years which 
elapsed between Kennedy’s matriculation 
and 1836. But pupils still living speak 
with enthusiasm of his masterly versions, for 
example, of Horace, an author whom he 
knew by heart. 

The dedication (dated Oct. 
Munro’s Lucretius begins thus : 


1864) of 


My DEAR Dr. Kennepy, 

On the completion of a work which 
has cost both thought and labour I gladly dedicate it 
to you, to whom indirectly it owes so much. Many 
years have passed since the days when I was one of 
your earliest pupils at Shrewsbury ; but the memory 
of the benefits then received from your instructions is 
as fresh as ever. A succession of scholars year after 
year from that time to this will bear testimony to 
the advantages which they have derived from your 
zeal skill and varied knowledge ; and over and above 
all from that something higher which gave to what 
was taught life and meaning and interest : denn es 
musz von Herzen gehen, was auf Herzen wirken will. 


In the memoir of Cope, by Munro, pre- 
fixed to 716 Rhetoric of Aristotle with, a 
commentary by the late Kdward Meredith Cope 
(Cambr. 1877), we read : 


During the first years of his Shrewsbury life Dr 
Butler, late Bishop of Lichfield, was Headmaster ; 
for the last year and quarter Dr, Kennedy... ... 

The last year and quarter of his residence at 
Shrewsbury was of vital importance for Cope’s future 
career. Greek was the main and favorite study of 
his life ; and in the summer of 1836 Greek scholarship 
at Shrewsbury was, if not in comparison with other 
schools of the day, yet absolutely at a very low ebb. 
Boys were left in a great measure to their own natural 
lights. Now the light of nature seems capable in 
favorable circumstances of doing a good deal for 
Latin ; but in the case of Greek it fosters often the 
conceit of knowledge, but rarely indeed can impart 
the knowledge itself, 





* The same edition concludes with ‘ Desiderium 
Samuelis Episcopi Lichfieldiensis,’ an elegiac poem by 
Geo. A. Alston of Wadham college, B. A. 1844, 
On p. 328 is an engraved portrait of Bp. Butler by W. 
G. Mason after R. Clothier and 'T, Phillips. 

* Dr. Butler was appointed in 1798, and held the 
post for 38 years, 





When Dr. Kennedy came to Shrewsbury in the 
autumn of 1836, he proved himself equal to the task 
that was before him. Knowledge and method, united 
with kindness and enthusiasm, effected at once a 
marvellous change ; and all who were able and willing 
to learn felt in a few months that they had gotten 
such an insight into the language and such a hold of 
its true principles and idiom, as to render further 
progress both easy and agreeable. 1 would appeal to 
those who were high in the school at the time when 
the change in question took place, and ask them 
whether 1 have at all overstated the facts of the case ; 
I would refer to Henry Thring and John Bather who 
came next to Cope in the Classical Tripos ; to Francis 
Morse and others of the same year with myself, and 
many others. 

But none was more conscious of what he owed to 
Dr. Kennedy, or was more ready to acknowledge it, 
than Cope himself.? The judicious training and the 
well-directed reading of that year and quarter had an 
incalculable effect on his future career as a scholar ; 
and when he went to Cambridge in the October of 
1837, he was prepared, as few are, to profit by the 
advantages the place afforded for classical study. 


It must not be supposed that Dr. Butler 
left the school in a degenerate condition, 
Dr. Kennedy (evidence in report of commis- 
sioners, as cited below, IL 327) bears witness 
to the contrary. 


At Shrewsbury some reforms were needed ραν a 
had very little difficulty in achieving them, because 
I found a sixth form of high merit, ready and willing 
to cooperate with me, as 1 was ready and willing to 
consult with them, for the good of the school. 
Reference to the prize list under the years from 1839 
to 1844 will shew the calibre of the senior boys whom 
I had then the happiness of teaching, while there are 
others also, doing excellently well in life, who were 
not competitors for university distinction. Dr. 
Arnold had shewn (what previous educators, 
conscientiously fearing to profane holy things or to 
promote hypocrisy, had doubted or denied)—that it 
was possible to bring religious influence to bear on 
boys in publie schools. 

Emboldened by his example, I took the first 
occasion of addressing the school in chapel on the 
duty of attending the holy communion, at the same 
time explaining the principle on which I should 
rigidly act, of severing this question from school 
discipline altogether, even to the extent of not allow- 
ing attendance or non-attendance to modify my 
reports of character and conduct. On the Sunday 
after the sermon 28 boys attended holy communion, 
for the first time at school, and the practice has 
continued, lately at a higher average of numbers, 
from that time to the present. 


We have an account of Dr. Kennedy’s 
work with the Sixth Form in an authentic 
shape, not magnified by idealising memory, 
in the Report ef H.M. Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Revenues and 
Management of certain Colleges and Schools, 


3 T can bear witness to this, from the very little 
that I saw of Cope. When he heard that Dr, Kennedy 
was pleased with the dedication of Munro’s Lucretius 
he said: ‘I wish I had known that he would care for 
such a thing.’ More than once I heard him say that 
Dr. Kennedy was the best speaker that he had ever 
heard. J. EK. B. M. 
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and the studies pursued and instruction given 
therein. Vol. 11. Appendix. London 1864. 
p. 452.1 


3. Authors construed or translated wiwa woce, and 
the quantity of each in the year ending with the 
summer holidays 1861. 

Homer’s liad book xviii, Odyssey book viii; Pindar, 
Nemea, Isthmia; Aeschylus, Septem ὁ. Thebas, 
Choephori; Sophocles, Antigone, Oedipus Rex, 
Oedipus Coloneus ; Aristophanes, Acharnenses, 
Equites, Vespae ; Plato, Hippias Μαΐου, lo; Thucy- 
dides, book iv; Aristotle, Ethics i and ii; Virgil, 
Aeneid vi, Georgic iv; Horace, carm. books i and 
iv, Epodes, Satires, book ii, Epistles, books i, ii, ad 
Pisones ; Lucan, book i; Excerpta from Lucretius 
and Martial; Cicero, de Officiis, iii ; epist. ad Att. 
ii; Philippic ii; Tacitus, Hist., book ii; Livy, books 
ix, x; St. Luke’s Gospel; Epistles to Romans and 
Galatians ; Classiques Francais, St. Simon, Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu, Fenelon, etc. 80 pages. 

4. Method of hearing the form in such construing 
or translating lessons. 

The boy ‘‘called up” reads aloud the Greek or 
Latin till stopped, from 10 to 20 lines according to 
his calibre. ‘Then he says the English of what he 
has so read, not being stopped in doing so unless he 
is actually wrong; but liable to correction at the 
close, for want of judgement or taste in his translating. 
He is then questioned on the passage as to matter, 
illustration, parsing, etc. according to need. He is 
then marked and another ealled up, and so on. 
When the lesson is thus gone through with the boys, 
I go through it again myself, construing, comment- 
ing, and explaining, the boys using their note-books. 

My plan is always to have one Greek book, prose 
or verse, with one Latin book, verse or prose, on hand 
at the same time: as Thucydides and Horace, or 
Aeschylus and Livy, and about 80 lines of one are 
said with 40 lines of the other at second and third 
lessons. I finish a book, or a play, before going to 
another author. In examinations I lay great stress 
on preparation of matter, as well as style and verbal 
criticism. 

δ. Authors whose language has been committed to 
memory and the quantity of each in the same year. 

Virgil, 3 books ; Cicero, 30 chapters of ‘de Officiis’ ; 
Sophocles, Ajax ; Greek and Latin syntaxes, once a 
year each. 

6. Authors whose substance and matter have been 
committed to memory, and the quantity of each in 
the same year. 

Bible History, Wheeler’s (one of the Testaments in 
a year) ; Roman History ; Atwill’s Universal History ; 
Butler’s Analogy. It must be observed that boys are 
advised and expected to read a great deal of matter 
not included in school lessons, and that they have a 


library containing such books as_ Grote’s and 
Merivale’s Histories, Pictorial and Macaulay’s 


England, ete. etc. 
Kinds and quantities of composition done in the 
form in the same year. 





1 Ina life of Dr. Kennedy his own evidence and 
returns, and portions of the evidence of Mr. Graves, 
should be printed from this report, and also some of 
the testimony of the Commissioners, who after 
remarks on the success of Shrewsbury men in 
University competitions, add (vol. I p. 314): ‘The 
extent to which this small school contributes to the 
teaching power of the Universities is not a little 
remarkable.’ 
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Latin original verse. Heroic 12; Elegiac, 20 ; 
Lyric, 16 ; Exercises, about 1,000 lines in the year.” 
Latin themes : 26 in a year. 
English. Four or five themes or essays in the 
year. 
Translation. 


English verse : sometimes an epigram (ad libitwm) 
to translate. 

10 or 12 passages into Latin verse, about three 
hundred lines in the year. 

Greck : 200 iambics from Palaestra Musarum, no. 
8, and trochaic or anapaestic occasionally for best 
scholars. 

English prose: 
chapters in the year. 

Palaestra Stili and Curriculum into Latin once a 
fortnight, about 60 pages in the year; Arnold’s Latin 
prose all once a year. 

Passages occasionally given into Greek prose from 
Palaestra Stili, about 10 pages in the year ; Arnold’s 
Greek prose all done once a year. 


Cicero, de Officiis, about 30 


In addition to these books read in the year 
1860-1, there are specified, as belonging to 
the general stock in trade of the sixth form 
(p. 452), Barrett’s Companion to the Greek 
Testament ; Paley’s Evidences ; Easy Lessons 
in Reasoning. Euripides was read in the 
fifth form. In the sixth also were read 
Herodotus, Hesiod and Theocritus, Plautus 
and Catullus ; never, I think, Pliny the 
younger or Quintilian, perhaps owing to the 
lack of convenient editions. In my time 
(1842-4) much attention was paid to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which I (to confine 
myself to what I know for certain) studied 
with the help of three commentaries, not 
prescribed, but chosen by myself without 
consulting any one. I learnt to see in 
them a declaration of rights of national 
churches, and to say with F. D. Maurice 
and F. W. Newman (Phases of Faith. 
Ninth ed. 1874. p. 2): 


Subscription was ‘no bondage,’ but pleasure ; for 
I well knew and loved the Articles, and looked on 
them asa great bulwark of the truth ; a bulwark, 
however, not by being imposed, but by the spiritual 
and classical beauty which to me shone in them. 


To the study of the Articles I attribute the 
attraction which the authors of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation have always since had 
for me. 

By his mother’s side Dr. Kennedy sprung 
from a Huguenot stock, and a perusal of 
his occasional sermons and pamphlets will 
shew that he was true to the family tradition. 
A Whig by birth and choice, he considered 
that his party had in the Lichfield House 
compact betrayed the principles of 1688. In 


2 This gives only 20 verses and a fraction as the 
average length of these compositions. In my time 
so little would not have been accepted; 380 was 
perhaps the average of the higher boys. I once sent 
r» close on a hundred, and very often 50 to 60. 
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later years he followed with singular zest the 
trial of the Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania. 
Thus he was proof against the optimistic 
illusions, blinded by which Niebuhr sacrificed 
the Prussian episcopate to Rome, and Ranke 
declared that the question of papal supremacy 
has no longer any other than a historical 
interest. Rather he held with Thirlwall that 
the Vatican council was an event of far 
wider and more enduring importance than 
the, Franco-German war. 

The large amount of original composition 
demanded of us made us perforce students 
of three literatures. We read the masters 
of English prose to suggest thoughts for 
themes—e.g. I bought and read Richard 
Hooker’s and Joseph Butler’s works, as I 
did Moliére’s. For Latin verse I roamed far 
and wide in English poetry, perusing the 
whole of Shakespeare, which is more than I 
have done since ; much of Milton [ knew by 
heart: Iwas at home in the whole range 
of the Corpus poetarum ; the odes of Horace, 
a Georgic and other parts of Virgil I 
constantly recited to myself as I walked to 
and from school. Many boys were masters 
of the Greek tragedians; I never took so 
kindly to Greek composition as to Latin, yet 
I learnt an entire play of Sophocles and 
often conned it over. Here I am a fair 
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average specimen of the effect of Dr. 
Kennedy’s teaching, having no_ special 
aptitude for versification ; what success I 
achieved, was due to very great labour at 
first and for some years ; my poetic fervour 
cooled down as I approached my nineteenth 
birthday ; at the university I seldom wrote 
averse except for my tutor or in examina- 
tion. As models of prose Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Livy, were often in our 
hands; accordingly we brought to college 
the power of understanding  sermones 
utriusque linguae at sight. Our master took 
advantage of any passing event to give 
variety to our work. If Van Amburgh 
visited the town, his feats supplied matter 
for the next week’s elegiacs. One morning 
we were bidden to bring at second lesson 
(10 o’clock) a version of an epitaph seen by 
the Doctor’s nurse-maid in a country church- 
yard, and taught by her to his children. ‘I 
think it does great credit to her taste.’ 
The lines, with the Doctor’s rendering, may 
be seen in Between Whiles. 


She took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter ’twas to drain ; 
She gently put it from her lip 
And went to sleep again. 


dE ΒΒ; ΜῈ 





THE REV. WALTER CLARK, B,D., 
Head Master of Derby School. 
Died April 12, 1889. 


By the death of the Rev. Walter Clark 
we have lost a typical and distinguished 
English Schoolmaster, A worthy pupil of 
that great teacher Dr. Kennedy, whom he 
survived so short a time, he was himself 
also ‘ein Lehrer von Gottes Gnaden.’ 

His career seems to have begun at 
Coventry Grammar School where he was 
Head Boy. He afterwards was at Shrews- 
bury, and in time rose to the Captaincy, 
which, in a school so famous, is itself a 
distinction. He went to Cambridge as a 
scholar of Magdalene College. Here he 
was three times Prizeman in Classics, and 
became head of the men both of his own 
year and of the year above him. He read 
with several distinguished scholars, among 
whom were Paley and Shilleto. His place 
however in the Classical Tripos was a 
disappointment to himself and his friends : 
he was fourth in the Second Class. There 


were only eleven in the First Class that year, 
and among them three University scholars. 
Perhaps this failure was partly caused by 
an act of self-sacrifice characteristic of the 
man and of an English University. Ina 
term when he was reading hard one of the 
crew of his College boat was disabled about 
the time of the races, Mr. Clark was a 
powerful oarsman, but quite out of training. 
He consented to fill the vacant place, and 
the result was an illness which confined him 
for some time to his room. Though some- 
what disheartened by his degree, he soon 
resolved with his habitual energy to make 
up for it, and after hesitating a short time 
whether he should try politics or the 
scholastic profession, he chose the latter. 
He soon established his reputation as an 
excellent master, and in 1865, at the early 
age of twenty-seven, was elected Headmaster 
of Derby School out of a long list of 
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candidates. At Derby he spent the rest of 
his life. 

The school had been raised from a low 
position to a fair standard as regards 
numbers and efficiency by his predecessor, a 
man of considerable gifts; but Mr. Clark 
succeeded to it after a misfortune which had 
reduced its numbers very seriously. He 
found the state of it even worse than he 
expected, and, as he once told the 
writer, his heart at first sank within him ; 
but he determined, in the manner which 
those who knew him will well understand, 
to make of Derby a Public School in the 
proper sense of the word. 

The materials were unpromising. Uni- 
versity honours were hardly known in the 
school. Some departments of athletics 
were unrepresented, the rest languished, and 
there was generally a want of the institutions 
which give a corporate character to school- 
life. Mr. Clark changed all this. 

In education, no doubt, he had before him 
more or less consciously the traditions of 
Shrewsbury, but he held that there had 
been a wrong tendency in some of the great 
Public Schools to subordinate everything to 


Classics. He introduced the study of 
Natural Science into the school and 
developed that of Mathematics. He had a 


Civil Engineers’ Class, he established a 
Modern Department for boys intended for 
business, and provided excellent instruction 
for Army and Civil Service candidates. 

He was successful in many directions. 
The school took a fair place in Classics ; it 
produced several high Wranglers, and among 
them a Senior and a Second Wrangler. Con- 
siderable distinctions were gained in Natural 
Science ; and some of the boys in the Engin- 
eering Class took high places in the examin- 
ation for Whitworth Scholarships. This pros- 
perity was the more remarkable because the 
number of boys was never great. It once 
reached 140, but was often much below that. 
Perhaps Mr. Clark’s secret was the example 
set by his own enthusiasm for the school, 
and the great interest he took in individual 
boys. He spared neither his time nor his 
money nor his health in the service of the 
school. His leisure was freely given to any 
boy who could really profit by it. Even 
those at the Universities were welcome to 
come in the vacation to read under his care 
and with his help. The writer is one of 
those who owe Mr, Clark a debt of gratitude 
for this generosity. 
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Mr, Clark was a man of some private 
fortune, which he spent Jiberally and even 
lavishly on the school. It was thus that he 
was able to maintain a staff of masters out 
of the usual proportion to the number of 
boys, to the great advantage of the 
education. 

It was thus also that he gave the needful 
start to the athletic clubs ; and helped them 
over difficulties when, as sometimes must 
happen in a school of such moderate size, 
their funds were not enough to maintain the 
standard of efficiency he aimed at. Besides 
this, the writer, who enjoyed his intimate 
confidence, knew of many acts of generosity 
to boys whose parents could not well bear 
all the expenses of education. He contribut- 
ed a large sum to the fine set of buildings 
which he added to the school by public sub- 
scription. 

His death is a loss not only to Derby 
School but to his University. Though he 
contributed nothing directly to Classical 
literature except some verses in the Sabrinae 
Corolla, he was one of those men who make 
their University popular. Even those of us 
among his pupils who had intended to go to 
Oxford caught from him an enthusiasm for 
the Cambridge style of scholarship and for 
Cambridge scholars. The names he most 
delighted to honour were, after Kennedy 
himself, those of Shilleto, Paley, Munro, 
Mayor, and, in a younger generation, Arthur 
Holmes and Jebb. But he was a liberal- 
minded man; he had a high appreciation of 
the characteristics of Oxford education, and 
was a good judge of a boy’s fitness for one 
University rather than another. In return 
his merits were warmly appreciated at 
Oxford outside the circle of his own pupils 
there. 

Mr. Clark was taken away suddenly, at 
the age of fifty-one, from the very midst of 
his school work. His naturally strong con- 
stitution had already shown signs of giving 
way ; he began to think of retiring, and his 
friends were sometimes anxious about him, 
thinking that he had overtasked his powers. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether the 
insidious and unsuspected disease which 
carried him off, had any connexion with the 
hard work he imposed on himself. His 
monument is the success of his school, and 
the deep affectionate regret of his pupils. 


J. Cook WILSON. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE AEGIS OF ATHENE. 


Tr is possible that a recent acquisition of 
the British Museum may throw some light 
on a subject which has been much discussed, 
the origin of the aegis of Athene. The 
leading passage is Herodotus, iv. 189, where 
he says that the Greeks had obtained their 
idea of the dress and aegis of Athene, as 
seen on statues of her, from Libya, where it 
was the custom to go clad in skins of animals 
which they called aiyides. The manner of 
wearing these skins may be gathered from 
Dio Chrysostom. Orat. v., where he describes 
the Libyan monster as having the face of a 
beautiful woman and resembling γυναῖκα 
διφθέραν ἐπιβεβλημένην ἄνωθεν, ὥσπερ αἱ Λίβυσ- 
σαι, ἐπιδεικνύειν δὲ τὰ στήθη καὶ τοὺς μαστοὺς 
καὶ τὸν τράχηλον ἀνακλῶσαν. That is to say, 
while her face and breast were exposed the 
back of her head seemed to be covered with 
the skin of some animal, a description 
which reminds us of the personifications of 
Africa, which have the back of the head 
covered with the skin of an elephant’s head ; 
similarly the Juno Sospita at Lanuvium 
wore the skin of an ibex just as Heracles 
wore in the same fashion the skin of the lion 
he had slain. In likening the daughters 
of Danaus to Libyan women, to certain 
- nomads living near the Aethiopians, or to 
Amazons without their bows, Aeschylus 
(Supp. 275) appears to have had in his mind 
a costume in whicha skin wrapped round the 
body was a prominent feature. 

The passage of Herodotus ought therefore 
to mean that Athene had originally been 
represented in sculpture as wearing in the 
manner just described the skin of some 
creature. I will pass over an archaic vase 
in the British Museum on which is painted 
a possible figure of Athene wearing the skin 
of an ibex on her head, and ask what crea- 
tnre’s skin Athene was most likely to wear. 
We know her title of Topyodova (Euripides, 
Jon, 1478), and it would be in accordance 
with primitive usage for her, after slaying 
the Gorgon, to throw its exuviae round her 
shoulders, not on her breast as in later art 
and literature (6... Euripides, Zon, 988). In 
Homer no doubt it was sufficient degrada- 
tion to cut off the head of a slain enemy 
(Iliad, xviii. 176). But the instance of 
Heracles with the lion’s skin, of Hades with 
a wolf’s skin over his head on an Etruscan 
painting, the flaying of Marsyas, the Muses 


decking themselves out with the feathers of 
their conquered rivals—point to an older 
custom of flaying the vanquished creature 
and throwing its skin round the shoulders 
and over the back of the head. I need not 
quote examples of the preservation in 
temples of the actual exuviae of monsters 
such as the Triton at Tanagra (Pausanias, 
ix. 20, 4), or of the Calydonian boar at Tegea 
(Pausanias, viii. 47, 1), 

The cap of Hades which was lent to 
Perseus for the slaying of the Gorgon is 
represented in art as merely a winged 
petasos ; but if the original idea of its shape 
resembled that of the Etruscan painting 
just mentioned, one could understand perhaps 
better its effect of rendering the wearer 
invisible by spreading terror all round. In 
a fragment of wall painting found at Myce- 
nae we see human figures clad in skins 
apparently of horses, the animal’s head 
forming a cap. The proverbial wolf in 
sheep’s clothing would have first slain the 
sheep, before he got the fleece. 

The acquisition of the Museum to which 
I began by referring is a very beautiful en- 
graved gem in the form of ascarab of banded 
onyx set as a finger ring in gold with a bronze 
hoop. It was found at Amathus in Cyprus. 
The engraving exhibits a figure of Athene 
with helmet and spear but without shield. 
Behind her neck is seen in profile the Gor- 
gon’s head: lower down her back we see 
the snakes of the Gorgon which in later art 
formed the fringe of her aegis: then a pair 
of wings which I take to be those of the 
Gorgon, because Athene herself should not 
have wings: on the ground behind her feet 
fall three drops which I take to be σταλαγ- 
μοὶ αἵματος Topyots dao (Euripides, Jon, 
1003) like those which Athene collected and 
gave to Erichthonius.. With her right hand 
Athene holds forward the skirt of her chiton 
in an archaic manner suitable to the archaic 
workmanship of the gem. But this hand 
seems to me also to hold an object which looks 
like the solitary eye of the Graiae which 
played so prominent a part in the slaying of 
the Gorgon. 

We have thus on the new gem a hitherto 
unexpected representation of Athene. With 
the aegis on her breast she is as old as 
Pheidias at least. But it is possible, if not 
probable, that certain archaic figures of her 
on gems or vases, where the only visible 
trace of the Gorgon is a fringe of snakes on 
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her dress, may indicate that the face of the 
Gorgon is assumed to be invisible on her 
back. 

A. 5. Murray. 





A Dictionary of Roman Coins, Republican 
and Imperial. By the late Sera WILLIAM 
Stevenson. London: George Bell. 1889. 


Tus is a thick volume of 929 pages, printed 
uniform with Dr. William Smith’s Classical 
Dictionaries, and illustrated by more than 
700 woodeuts. The author died in 1853, 
and had the work appeared at that time it 
might have been commended as a_praise- 
worthy production of considerable usefulness, 
although it is evident that Mr. Stevenson 
both as a scholar and archaeologist was 
hardly the man to undertake single-handed 
a task which would tax the knowledge and 
energy of a Mommsen. Publication has 
however been long delayed, and unfor- 
tunately the book now appears without any 
revision worth the name. Mr. Roach Smith 
is stated to have ‘revised’ the manuscript 
from L to T, but he certainly has not 
brought it down to date. A small, and not 
important, portion of the dictionary, UV—Z, 
left unwritten by Mr. Stevenson, is well 
supplied by Mr. F. W. Madden, a competent 
numismatist, who however appeared on the 
scene too late to modify the general character 
of the work. I believe the fact is—though the 
publishers give no hint of it in their preface 
—that the bulk of the work was actually 
printed off many years ago. At any rate, 
there is hardly a single column in it which 
is not disfigured by obsolete and inadequate 
information. The authorities relied on 
begin with Ursinus and Vaillant, and end 
with Mionnet and Akerman, including, how- 
ever, the great author of the Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum. Except in the small 
portion contributed by Mr. Madden there 
is no allusion to any of the best-known 
works on Roman Numismatics of the last 
twenty or thirty years, and even Mommsen 
is never cited. Under these circumstances 
it would be waste of time to criticize the 
shortcomings of the work in detail. 

The illustrations are numerous, and are 
for the most part executed by the late 
Mr. Fairholt, a conscientious numismatic 
engraver, but one who was not successful 
in reproducing ancient portraits. As por- 
traiture is of pre-eminent interest in the 
study of Roman coins, it 1s important that 
the specimeus—at any rate the obverses— 
should be illustrated by photography and 
not by engraving. 


In style, the book is irritatingly diffuse. 
It was unnecessary, for instance, in referring 
to an opinion of Pinkerton’s, to speak of ‘ A 
later and perhaps more practised English 
numismatist [than Addison |—the dogmatical 
but still scientific and sagacious Pinkerton.’ 
And the remarks of the Jate Admiral Smyth 
on Roman Baths—even ‘though occurring 
in his equally pleasing and instructive 
work’ on brass coins—need not have been 
eulogized as characteristic of ‘the manly 
views and correct feelings of the gallant 
author.’ 

It would be unjust to the memory of 
Mr. Stevenson to omit a tribute to the 
courage and laborious care displayed in the 
production of this dictionary. It would be 
melancholy to think that his toil has been 
entirely in vain; and there is no doubt that 
a dictionary of Roman coins, or some 
work corresponding to Mr. Head’s Historia 
Numorum is a distinct desideratum in 
numismatic study. Mr, Stevenson’s work, 
disappointing as it is, will therefore pro- 
bably be of some occasional service to 
numismatists and collectors. But it will 
have to be used with the utmost caution. 

Warwick WRortH. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT 
ATHENS, 1888-89.—The American School at Athens, 
founded in 1882, has in the seventh year of its exist- 
ence entered upon a new era. Two great results, 
long and earnestly laboured for, have at last been 
achieved ; the School now for the first time possesses 
a permanent home and a permanent director. The 
new building, designed by Prof. Wm. R. Ware of 
the Columbia School of Mines, was indeed ready for 
occupation in the spring of 1888 but, although the 
books and other property were then brought in, it 
was not until October that complete possession took 
place. The house is a fine and commodious one, 
situated on the southern slope of Lycabettus beside 
the British School, and commanding noble views of 
Pentelikon, Hymettus, and the Saronic Gulf from 
Salamis to Hydra, with the mountaius of Argolis and 
even the Laconian Parnon in the background. It 
contains, besides the apartments of the director, a 
large library and rooms for five or six students. The 
advantage, now first enjoyed by several members of 
the School, of living under the same roof with an 
excellent collection of books for purposes of study, 
cannot easily be overestimated. But the acquisition 
of a permanent director is more important than that 
of a permanent home. The system of annual appoint- 
ments, followed during the first six years of the 
School’s existence, was always regarded as a temporary 
one, and the founders and supporters of the institution 
have for some years been unflagging in their efforts 
to raise the endowment necessary to a suitable per- 
manent appointment. Dr. Chas. Waldstein, upon 
whom fell the unanimous choice of the Managing 
Committee in November, 1886, assumed office at the 
beginning of the present academic year. And 
although it proved impossible for him to reside in 
Athens during this first year as long as was hoped 
and expected, he has already, in two visits of several 
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weeks each, made his talents, training and energy 
strongly felt for good. During his absence the 
interests of the School have been in the hands of Dr. 
Ἐς B. Tarbell, the annual director, whose administra- 
tion has been thoroughly able and efficient. It is 
expected that at least for the next few years Dr. 
Waldstein, without altogether giving up his present 
work in Cambridge, will reside in Athens during the 
winter or somewhat longer. An annual director will 
still be sent out from one of the colleges associated in 
the maintenance of the School, who will have charge 
of the School during the director’s absence, and in 
general will cooperate with him on the conduct of the 
School. During the year 1889-90 this office will be 
held by Prof. ὃ. Stanhope Orris, L.H.D. There is 
also some talk of appointing a permanent Secretary, 
to assist in giving continuity to the work of the 
School. 

Eight students have been in attendance, six of 
them for the major part of the year. Regular exer- 
cises have been held by the directors for the study of 
topography, inscriptions and the history of Greek 
Art, as well as for the reading of ancient Greek 
authors. There have been also occasional meetings for 
the presentation of papers embodying the fruits of 
original research, to which meetings others than 
students, whether residents of Athens or visitors, who 
are interested in archaeological work, have been 
invited. Similar meetings are held by the German 
and British Schools, and prove of great service in 
promoting scientific activity. The American School 
has also been enabled, thanks to the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and to Messrs. Wesley Harper, 
H. G. Marquand and other friends, to conduct 
excavations on a more considerable scale than here- 
tofore. The remarkably successful work begun at 
Dionysos (Ikaria) by Mr. C. D. Buck in the spring of 
1888 was completed by himin the autumn. Another 
member of the School, Mr. H. S. Washington, was 
entrusted with investigations, carried on at his own 
expense, at two points in the neighbourhood of 
Stamata, a village to the north of Pentelikon, about 
half way between Kephissia and Marathon. These 
resulted in the identification, by means of inscriptions, 
of the site of the deme Plotheia. In the spring Dr. 
J. C. Rolfe took charge of excavations in Boeotia, 
first for three weeks at Anthedon, afterwards for a 
few days each at Thisbe and Plataea. The campaign 
at Antnedon resulted in laying bare the foundations 
of a large and irregular building, of which a portion 
had been previously in sight and which Leake 
mistakenly supposed to be a temple; in unearthing 
the foundations of a small building, perhaps the 
temple of Dionysos (Paus. ix. 22, 6) ; in the discovery 
of various small objects of terra-cotta and of a large 
and important collection of bronze tools; and in a 
considerable harvest of new inscriptions. The work 
at Thisbe was comparatively unproductive. That at 
Plataea, which in Dr, Waldstein’s opinion is destined 
to yield rich treasures, was suspended before note- 
worthy discoveries in the line of architecture or 
sculpture had been made, but not without securing a 
long Latin inscription, in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. Even moderately successful excavations have 
immense value to those engaged in them, there being 
nothing so stimulating as the discovery of fresh 
materials for study. Full accounts of the enterprises 
above named will appear in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, which has been recently made the 
official organ of the School and which has undertaken 
to meet the need for that speedy publication which 
archaeological explorations demand. 

P.S.—Prof. Tarbell finds that the Latin inscription 
discovered at Plataea is a large fragment of the 
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preamble to the famous edict of Diocletian, De pretiis 
rerum venalium. The two copies of the preamble 
which are already known, the Exemplum Stratoni- 
cense and the Exemplum Aegyptiacum, are not quite 
complete, and our text will fill most of the gaps. 
Unfortunately no part of the list of prices has been 
found as yet. All the fragments of Diocletian’s 
edict hitherto found in Greece (at Geronthrae, 
Megara, Lebadea, Carystus) are written in Greek. 


THe New HEAD or Iris oN THE PARTHENON 
F'riezeE.—With reference to the figure of Iris on the 
east frieze of the Parthenon, the head of which was 
some months ago happily found in excavations on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and at the time identified by 
Dr. Waldstein, I wish to observe that her position so 
close beside Hera seems to illustrate the epithet ἀγχοῦ 
δ᾽ ἱσταμένη, Which Homer so frequently applies to 
Iris. As the messenger of Hera, she conveyed her 
message standing close to the person for whom it was 
meant, and probably this was her habitual attitude. 
There is so much of a Homeric character in the frieze, 
that one would gladly see this meaning in her atti- 
tude. So far as 1 remember, this point has not been 
noticed by archaeologists. Flasch (Zum Parthenon 
Fries, p. 16) in arguing for the appellation of Iris as 
against Nike, which many others preferred, says that 
the position of Iris was ad latus of Hera, and that 
quite describes her attitude on the frieze, but it does 
not recall the Homeric epithet, nor does Flasch sug- 
gest anything of the kind. It may be a question 
whether Iris had the power of announcing to Hera 
any approaching incident, such as the arrival of the 
Panathenaie sacrifice. In any case her habitual atti- 
tude of standing close to the person with whom for 
the time she was concerned may be said to be fully 
illustrated on the Parthenon frieze. 

A. 5. Murray. 


ACQUISITIONS OF British Musrum. 


1. An oblong plate of bronze 14 in. by 34 in.; with 
incised inscription 


MASSAPONTIS 


VERIANTIO WA 
CHIEPAR 

TENIV'V‘C'C ἵ 

EXCP’*P ‘SC 


referring to a property (massa) known as the Pons 
Veri belonging to two viri clarissimi, Antiochus and 
Parthenius, on whom it appears to have been bestowed 
ex pecunia publica : Budllettino dell’ Inst. Arch. 1865, 
p- 115. 

2 A terra-cotta statuette from Tanagra, 7} in. high, 
representing a Muse seated on a rock and holding on 
her knee a Satyric mask: in her right hand is a 
tibia (4). 

3. Two leaden spindle-whorls, from Old Cairo. 

4. Marble portrait head, life-size, of a bearded 
man : worked in one piece, for insertion into a statue. 
Very late rude work, possibly provincial Roman. 

5. a Cornelian scaraboid; ram’s head: from 
Greece. 

b. Paste scaraboid ; female head: from Odessa. 

c. Bronze perforated disk, 4°, in. diameter ; on each 
side a lion, intaglio: from Odessa. 

6. a Banded onyx, intaglio : Hercules seated, hold- 


ing lyre and club; inscribed AAMQWN : from 
Italy, 
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©, armed with hel- 


ὃ. Sard intaglio: Cupid running, 


met, sword, and shield. 

ὁ. Onyx cameo : girl laying offering on altar. 

7. Agate scaraboid : bull: said to have been found 
in Athens. 

8. a. Plasma scarab: Isis and Horus in a field of 
flowers, conventionally arranged around them. Chiusi, 
from the Hamilton Gray collection. 

ὃ. Green jasper scarab: monkey walking. Hertz 
collection. 

9. a. Marble torso of archaic style: a draped female 
figure holding a dove on her breast. Bought in Syme. 
Probably found on the site identified as Pedasa by 
Judeich in Athenische Mittheilwngen, xii. p. 335, but 
which has since been identified with Theangela, sce 
Classical Review, ante pp. 139 and 234. Cf. also Phil. 
Wochenschrift, 1888, p. 1516, where Furtwangler 
writing from Odessa says... . ‘ein kleiner archais- 
cher marmortorso, Aphrodite (?) bekleidet, eine Taube 
an der Brust haltend. Ein tiberaus ahnliches Stiick 
das aus Samos kam, sah ich unlangst in London.’ 
Samos is here probably a mistake for Syme. 

b. Part of a large νυ. ἢ, krater, giving portions of the 
obverse and reverse, with an elaborate anthemion pat- 
tern between them. On the obv. is Hermes standing 
in front of a quadriga, as on the kylix in the British 
Museum painted by Euphronios (Klein, Lwphronios 
p. 88). On the reverse is Dionysos AIONV$SO$S, 
and a female figure. This fragment has belonged to 
a vase of the same shape and style of drawing as the 
krater in the Louvre by Euphronios, and there seems 
little doubt that this vase was also from his hand. 

10. a. Vase of Corinthian fabric in form of a duck: 
from Santa Maria di Capua. 

ὃ. Archaic marble xoanon of the ‘violin’ form : 
from Aimorgos. 

ὁ. Lenticular gem in green jasper : from Melos. 

εἰ, Part of a bronze disk, with engraved and punc- 
tured designs : from Cervetri. 

6. Part of an archaic terra-cotta plaque with a figure 
in relief : a female seated ina chair with hands raised : 
from near Naples. 

J. Bearded mask in terra-cotta painted red and blue : 
Capua (?). 

g. Silver bulla, inscribed obv. ATILIVS, rev. 
ANTIGONES : from Rome. 


h. Mask of a Gorgon: apparently part of a large. 


archaic buechero vase : from near Naples. 

ὦ. Bearded term, in ivory: Tarentum. 

k. Bone circular tessera inscribed οὖν. MESSALINA 
rev. 11: Naples. 

ἐ. Ivory fibula in form of a dolphin, the eyes set 
with coral: Tarentum. 

m, n. Bronze handles of vases terminating in bearded 
masks : Aradus. 

o. Bronze intaglio: laureate head of Caracalla, 
inscription illegible, diameter 1,%; in. : Sardes. 


PAICT AC ἢ 


> 


p. Terra-cotta disk, stamped 
Tarentum. 

11. a, ‘Terra-cotta impression from a gem : Victory 
inscribing on a shield, 

b. Ivory tessera inscribed T : from Ephesos. 

12. Bronze tessera, οὖν. head of Constantine, rev. 


HA. 


13. a. The gem described in Mr. Murray’s paper 
above. 

b. Sard intaglio with Gnostic design, a vase between 
two branches encircled by a serpent, and the inscrip- 


tin ABPACACAPE : rev. TEBEP found 
in Cyprus. ZAHA 


14. a. Lenticular gem, engraved with the figure of 
a hippocamp: from the Greek islands. 

ὃ. Similar gem, engraved with a cuttlefish : Melos. 

15. A gladiator’s tessera in ivory, inscribed on four 
sides :-— 

(i.) MODERATVS, the name of the gladiator. 

(li.) Lvccel, the name of his patron. 

(111.}) SP * IIL * NON * oct * the day of the month in 
which he was ‘spectatus.’ 

(iv.) L * MINIC *L* pLoTIO’ Names of the two 
Consuls for the year. 

They appear to be the Consuls for the year 88 A.D., 
Minicius Rufus and Plotius Grypus, both of whose 
pracnomina have been until now uncertain (Klein’s 
Fasti Consulares, p. 49). Found in 1886 in excava- 
tions at Civita Lavinia (Lanuvium). 


Crcit SMITH. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Athenaeum: 23 March, review of Postgate’s New 
Latin Primer. 13 Apr. Penrose’s Athenian Sculpture. 
20 Apr. Leeuwen and da Costa’s Z/iad, Maass’ Scholia 
Townleyana, Way's Translation of Iliad vol. 11., and 
Lanciani’s Rome. 27 Apr. notices of Gilmore’s Persi- 
ka of Ktesias, Strachan-Davidson’s Polybiws, Shilleto’s 
Plutarch’s Morals, A Stewart’s Seneca’s Minor Dia- 
logucs. 11 May, Hardy’s Pliny’s Correspondence with 
Trajan, and Duruy’s Histoire des Grees 111]. 


Academy: 30 March, H. Hager on Hirschfeld’s 
Griech. Grabschriften, 20 Apr. Ε΄ Haverfield on Por- 
tus Adurnt, 27 Apr. W. Sanday on Hatch’s Essays 
in Biblical Greek. 4 May, Wilkinson Hardy's Pliny. 
11 May, W. Sanday on P. Corssen’s review of Old 
Latin Biblical Texts ; letters from Wilkins and Hardy 


on above review. 


The Expositor. Nos. 49-53 (Jan. to May, 1889). 
In Nos. 50, 52, 53, W. M. Ramsay continues his 
papers on ‘ Early Christian Monuments in Phrygia. 


PERIODICALS. 


While dwelling on the influence of the ecclesiastical 
leaders, he brings evidence to show that in early days 
they were known as presbyters ouly, and that it was 
not till after the time of Montanus, who represented 
the old school of Phrygian Christians, that the new 
ecclesiastical organization was established, with bishops 
in every city, on the lines of the civil administration 
of the province. He quotes, with many improved 
readings, the epitaph of Avircius, the chief opponent 
of Montanus in Phrygia ; and shows, from the legends 
connected with his name, and that of Antemon, that 
remarkable natural phenomena, which had _ been 
ascribed to the Pagan gods or heroes, were speedily 
transferred to their saints by the Christians. In Nos. 
50—53, A B. Bruce continues his notes on the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. His interpretation of Heb. 11. 9 is 
discussed by A. B. Davidson andG. G. Findlay, in 
Nos. 50 and 51. Other papers of interest are (in 49), 
Archdeacon Farrar on the relation between the last 
nine chapters of Ezekiel and Levit. xvii.-xxvi. ; S. R. 
Driver illustrates from Jewish tradition 1 Cor. x., 4 
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Gal. 111. 16, Eph. iv. 8; F. Rendall writes on the 
Scriptural idea of the priesthood; J. A. Beet on 
Epaphroditus ; Delitzsch declares his adherence to the 
old, as opposed to the new theology ; Recent English 
literature on the N.T. (also in 52), 50. The Dean of 
Armagh has an interesting study on the Apostles, 
continued in the next number; E. G. King on the 
Hallel. 51. An ingenious paper by F. H. Chase, in 
which Vischer’s hypothesis as to the Apocalypse is 
tested by applying it to the epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians ; arrar’s ‘ Lives of the Fathers,’ by M. Dodds ; 
T. K. Cheyne gives an account of a paper by the Syrian 
Archbishop of Damascus on the language spoken by 
Christ. 52. Archdeacon Fatrar on St. James the 
Apostle ; J. J. Murphy compares the parables of the 
‘ Labourers in the Vineyard,’ and ‘The Prodigal Son ; 
ΠῚ Οἱ. Selby on the Swine of Gadara. 53. S. R. 
Driver discusses the variations from the Hebrew in 
the LX X. version of Jeremiah, with reference toa book 
by Prof. Workman of Canada; J. RK. Lumby points 
out the indifference shown by the N.T. writers as re- 
gards questions of authorship or verbal exactness in 
their quotations from the O.T. ; W. W. Peyton con- 
siders that the motive of the first temptation was not 
the personal feeling of hunger, of which we hear 
nothing till the end of the forty days, but sympathy 
withthe poverty of the mass of mankind. It is a 
pity that an interesting paper should be written in 
such a remarkable style, ¢.g. ‘‘ after the ritual, our 
Lord hurries into a wild, weird, lone waste, carrying 
a flood of great thoughts, to inspect the elements of 
the situation. The creation of a spiritual humanity 
of a superior order is the gravity upon his mind.” 


Neue Jahrbwcher fiir Philologieu. Padagogik. 
Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. (Leipzig. 1888). 

Heft 12 contains: (1) M. Hecht, Ci/tur-historische 
Forschungen zum Homer. Zeitalter, almost eutirely 
notes on the morals of the heroic age.—(2) J Sturm, 
Zu den ἐπιγραφαί der Odyssee, a collation of the lines 
as given in Vatic. gr. 1898 fol. 219.—(3) J. A. Simon, 
Zu Xen. Hellenika, a number of emendations.—(4) H. 
Kothe, Zu den Fragm. des historikers Timaios, an 
attempt to restore a table of contents of Timaios’ 
book, with notes on some particular fragments.—(5) 
K. Tiimpel, Achillews wu. die Lesbische Hierapolis, a 
criticism of the myth which tells that Achilles sacked 
Lesbos.—(6) W. Soltau, Zu den Rimischen Tagen, a 
paper on the calendar before Caesar in three parts 
(a) on dies nefasti, showing that the ΝΡ or NW of the 
calendars means N(efas) F(eriae) P(ublicac) (Ὁ) on 
dies fasti after the Xvirate, (6) on fictive dics fasti, 
dealing in great detail with the regular and anomalous 
dies fasti.—(7) M. ©. Gertz Adnotatiunculae Criticae 
in Apocolocyntosin, as edited in Weidmann’s Petro- 
nius.—(8) F. Giesing, Verstérkung wu. Ablisung in 
der Cohorten legion. « very long discussion founded on 
Frohlich, of the disposition of cohorts in Caesar’s 
acies. ‘The conclusion of it seems to be that there 
was no quinewnz and no interval between the cohorts 
of the first line, as commonly supposed, but the reserve 
lines followed close on the heels of the front, and as 
single files in front were killed or fell out, the corre- 
sponding files of the reserve took their places.—(9) 
H. Steuding, Zu Cie. Cato Major, proposing id tpsunr 
ut cwique lubebit in ὃ 58.—(10) L. Guilitt, Genera 
Usitata Epistularwm, showing first, from Cie. ad fam 
Il. 4and LV. 138, what the recognised kinds of letters 
were, and concluding with a suggestion that ad fam. 
V was a collection intended to be homogeneous, com- 
prising letters of complaint and consolation. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie u. Padagogik. 
Ed. Fleckeisen τι. Masius. (Leipzig, 1889). 

Heft 1 contains: (1) W. Schwartz, on E. H. 
Meye1’s Indogerm. Mythen 11. Achilleis, ‘elaborate 
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but not written from the right point of view.’—(2) 
F, Vollbrecht, on παιπαλόεις, to which the writer 
assigns some such meaning as ‘rising and dipping.’— 
(3) Ὁ. Immisch, Ad Hipponactis Fragm. suggesting 
γαστριχίμαιραν for γαστριμάχαιραν in fr. 85.—(4) W. 
H. Roscher, Der Thesauros der Egestaier auf dem 
Hryx suggesting brapyvpa for apyupa in Thue. vi. 
46, 3.—(5) F. Reuss, Observationcs Criticac im Polyaeni 
Strategemata.—(6) M. Schneider, Zu Plutarch’s Bu- 
menes, contending that E’s wife was not Barsine, but 
Artone.—(7) J. Weisweiler, Zur Erklérung der Arval- 
acten, chiefly on the words ado/endae commuolendac 
deferundae coinquendae, a very long discussion. —(8) K. 
Schliack, Zu Cic. Laelius, two emendations.—(9) H. 
Hecker, Die Alamannenschlacht bei Strasburg (fought 
A.D. 357), chiefly a discussion of views recently 
published by W. Wiegand.—(10) O. Keller, Zi Hor. 
Epoden suggesting that in Epod 17, 1. iaimiam should 
be printed as one word, as Hor. only elides pronomi- 
nal monosyllables. 


Jahresberichte des philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Jan.-March, 1889. 


LITERATURE OF Livy by H. J. Miiller. 

Moritz Miiller, 7. Livi ab urbe condita liber 1. 
2nd ed., ‘a sterling work τ’ for 9 §13 violatum hospitit 
foedus, the conj. of Perizonius, rev. suggests violuti 
hospitii scelus. In 30 § 2 Julios must be read as the 
Tullii came from Corniculum, not Alba. A. Milken da, 
T. Livi auc. libri 1. et XXI. 21, 40, 7 paene taken 
from its place and put before partibus. 1, 42, 2 cum 
invidia for quin in. after ἢ. Novak. —F. Luter- 
bacher, 7. Livi. a.u.c. liber VI., the MSS. often 
defended with much judgment : rev. 17 § 6 reimisse co 
for remisso id. Lut. repente id.—Aug. Luchs, T. 
Livi a.u.e. libri Vol. 111. libri XXI-XXV. For the 
first time we have a complete collation of the Puteanus 
as well as of C. and M.—O. Riemann et E. Benoist, 
T. Livi auc. libri XXY et XXII. 5th ed.: in 
21, 10, 12 posset for possit rightly.—J. Ley, Hilfsbuch 
fiir den lateinischen Unterricht.  Erklérende Be- 
merkungen zum Livius lib. XXI. ‘cannot be con- 
sidered successful.’ — Otto Kimmig, Spicilegium 
criticum: in 23, 11, 7 Bruttiorum <aliorum>que 
quac, better B. quaeque<aliae>.—H. J. Miiller, 
-Eque bet Livius, Rhein. Mus. 1888. ‘In most places 
this ending is not to be touched.’—V. Voss, Beitrége 
cur Kritik des Liviustextes: in 21, 26, 7 et is struck 
out: rather, read dlorwm for eorwm.—H. J. Miiller, 
4u T. Livius, Zeitsch. f. d. bsterr. Gymn. 1888: 
21, 5, 18 at ex parte altcra [ripae]; 8, 4 <ubi> 
multifariam ; 23, 36, 10 prodigiis <procurandis >; 
40, 7 ita occasio Hampsicorac data est; 31, 18, 7 dis- 
currerent per omnes vias seque tpsi lacti interficerent ; 
36, 7 ut cresceret cum audacia simul et neglegentia 
hosti (=non solum aud. sed etiam neg.).—O. Riemann, 
Du texte des livres XXVI-XXX. de Tite-Live, main- 
tains that P rather than 3 must be taken as base of 
text ; 26, 47, 7 libras of P may be kept where Madv. 
followed by other edd. has Jidraec.—M. Miiller, Zur 
Kritik und zum Sprachgebrauch des Livius, shows 
that Madv’s preference for M is not justified.—W. v. 
Hartel, Kritische Versuche zur fiinften Dekade des 
Livius, a great number of conjectures. —H. J. Miiller, 
Zu den Fragmenten des Livius (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1888), seeks to show that two fragments under the 
name of Livy (one in Nonius and the other in Pseudo- 
Probus) do not belong to the historian, but the former 
to Livius Andronicus and the latter to Lucilius. 
Among many scattered contributions, neither of the 
insertions of H. Nettleship [Jowrn. Phil. 1887, p. 190] 
in 2, 21, 4 and 3, 5, 14 are approved. In 4, 17, 12 
saepirt for sequi, and 9, 39, 10 cetert omnes for cer- 
tiorem, by F. J. Drechsler are approved. In the 
diffienlt passage 42, 30, 1 rev. reads tn Liberis 
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gentibus populisque <plebs fa> vens ubique omnis 
ferme, ut solet, deterioribus, erat ad regem Mace- 
donasque tnclinata.—¥. Fiigner, Livius XXI-XXIII. 
mit Verweisungen auf Césars Bellwin Gallicum, 
“deserves the warmest welcome from all young 
philolegists.’—E. Wolfflin, Die Kettung Scipios am 
Tessin, tries to show that of the twofold narrative of 
Livy (21, 46, 7 and 10) the latter is the nicre trust- 
worthy.—Solbisky, Die Schlacht bet Cannaz, seeks to 
show that L.’s account of the battle is taken from 
Roman sources, especially from Coelius.—Adolf M. A. 
Schmidt, Beitrdge zur Livianischen Lexicographiec. 
* Such preliminary work towards a Livy-lexicon is of 
great value.’ These five chapters treat of the use and 
occurrence of substs. in -men, -tor, -sor, -trix, adjs. 
in -osus, -bundus, and with pref. prac-.—P. Stamm, 
AC und ATQUE vor Konsonanten (λ΄. Jahrb. 7. Phil. 
1888). 

LITERATURE OF Homer, 1887, by E. Naumann. 

J. U. Faesi, Homers Iliade, 3rd and 4th vols. 
Books XIII.-XIV. by F. R. Franke. The increase 
in the commentary is due to archaeology, with special 
reference to Helbig.—K. F. Ameis, Homers Ilias, 
Qnd vol. 8rd part, Bks. XIX.-XXI. by C. Hentze, 
2nd ed. The subject-commentary is more accurate. 
Helbig followed in Φ 31, T 393.—P. Cauer, Homeri 
Odyssca scholarum in usum, Parts I. and 11. [Class. 
Rev. 1. 198]. —G. Stier, Homers Ilias. Pts. I. and 1]. 
Bks. I.-VI. There are given many references to 
parallel passages in ancient and modern literature. 
--J. U. Faesi, Homers Odyssce, Bks. XIII.-X VIII. 
7th ed. by G. Hinrichs; XIX.-XXIV. 7th ed. by 
J. Renner. KR. writes, after H., ἐγώ ye, ἐμοί ye, ete. 
# and ἠέ in the 2nd member of disjunctive questions, 
also ᾿Ατρεΐδης, ᾿Αργείοι, kolAos, πάις and, after Wacker- 
nagel and Cauer, γοάοντα, γελοίαον, αἰτιάοιο, ᾿Ηύα, 
μετάλλαε, ἐτόλμαες, προσηύδαε, etc.—A. Scotland, 
Zur Odyssee (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1886-87). Various 
attempts, mostly arbitrary, to produce consistency. — 
A. Scotland, Xvitische Untersuchungen zur Odyssee 
(Philoi. 1887), discusses the question with what ob- 
ject Telemachus undertook the journey to Pylos and 
Lacedaemon.—-Fr. Marx, Veber die Nausikaaepisode, 
Rhein. Mus. 1887, shows over-refinement.—G. Stier, 
Homers Ilias —Worterbuch der Eigennamen. Not 
wanted, considering the careful treatment of proper 
names in Hom. dictionaries, and why is not the 
Odyssey included ?—R, Hildebrandt, ᾿Α θήνη γλαυ- 
xk @mes, Philol. 1887, γκαυκός = bright, clear, \/wr= 
water, ‘mistress of the clear flood.’—J. van Leeuwen, 
jv., Homerica. De particularum κέν eb ay apud 
Homerum usu. (Mnemos, N.S. 1887), rejects all 
difference between κέν and ἄν, and thinks that κέν 
should be restored everywhere. In the text κέν 
occurs 1,150 times, ἄν (including ἤν, ἔπην) 349 
times. In 226 of these κέν can be restored at once, 
in the remaining 123 some change of the next word 
is necessary. In about half of these latter such a 
change can be easily made ; van L. thinks that κέν 
should also be restored in the Hymns and Hesiod as 
far as possible.—Kowaleck, Ueber Passiv und Medium 
vornchmlich in Sprachgebrauch des Homer, seeks to 
show from the use of participles in -wevos and aorists 
in -nv and -θην that the passive use is later than the 
middle, and arises from it.—K. Stiebeling, Beitrdge 
zum homerischen Gebrauch der tempora practerita, 
insbesondere des Imperfectwms, concludes that in 
Homer’s time the imperf. was still in use as a narra- 
tive tense.—H. Usener, Altgricchischen Vershau : 
ein Versuch vergleichender Metrik. The Homeric 
hexameter contains traces of an earlier system. ‘£ The 
preponderating form of Epic verse is clearly nothing 
else than a double paroemiac ’— 

Ὁ ΤΡ onthe ae een es Ὁ 2 1: 


U. refers to lines in which the insertion of F after the 
trochaic caesura in the third foot, in words where it 
is usually found, makes the verse ametric, e.g. A 438, 

ἐκ δ᾽ ἑκατόμβην βῆσαν || FexnBdrw ᾿Απόλλωνι, 
and to ether lines which are similarly ametric on the 
assumption that in the earliest Epic a mute before a 
liquid makes the syllable long, e.g. Z 479, 


2 «ε΄ 


καί ποτέ τις ξείπῃσι || πᾶτρός γ᾽ ὅδε πολλὺν ἀμείνων. 


H. Seiling, Ursprung und Messung des Homerischen 
Verses. \nd.-Eur. Epic verse is fundamentally a verse 
of eight ictuses, as follows : 

τ GN LO 56 cs Lie a 
There are three classes of verses according as the 
2nd dipody is managed : (1) with penthemim. caes., 
(2) with trochaic caes., (3) with hepthemim. caes. 
Of the 611 lines of A. there are 91 of (1), 458 of (2), 
and 62 of (9). (2) may therefore be considered the 
normal form.—W. Schulze, Questionum Homericarum 
spectmen, part of a comprehensive work, de produc- 
tione melrica apud Hom. οὐ Hes. <A dissertation on 
the metrical effect of the Digamma. Where in the 
text we find v (arising from F), it is assumed that 
either before or behind it a consonant has stood, e.g. 
εὔαδε--εὔξαδε, @FFade, éoFade; where F has quite 
fallen out, the quantity of the preceding long vowel 
need not he conditioned by it, e.g. ἀήρ. 8S. seeks to 
reconcile these results with Fick’s hypothesis. In 
μ 2418. reads χάνεσκε for φάνεσκε, cf. Aen. 1. 106.— 
H. Schrader, Llorentinische Homerscholien (Herm. 
1887), cod. Laur. plut. XXXII. 3 (21) is put in 11th 
century, some years later than Ven. B. Scholia of 
M not a copy of B, but both from a common original. 
The two sets of Scholia to Iliad in cod. Laur. plut. 
LVII. 32 (R. of Dind.), a paper MSS. of 15th cent., 
are quite worthless, and only of slight value for the 
Odyssey. R. is a copy of Ambros. Q.—H. Schrader, 
Die Ambrosianischen Odusseescholien (Herm. 1888). 
S. concludes in opposition to Dindorf that of the 
three Ambrosian MSS. of Od. Schol. ‘Q. is the 
youngest, belonging to the 15th century; B. the 
oldest (about 1300), is the poorest in scholia ; the 
third (EK) lying between them in date is the least 
complete.’-—U. Wilcken, Die Achmim-Papyri in der 
Bibliotheque Nationale zw Paris, The paraphrase of 
Homer herein contained is put in the 3rd or 4th 
century. —U. von. Wilamowitz Mollendorf, Za den 
Homerscholien (Herm. 1887). Four hexameters on 
the margin of another leaf of the Achmim-Papyri are 
here given by the aid of the Scholl. and Eust. to 
EK. 64.—M. Hecht, Zu Aristarchs Evrklérung Ho- 
merischer Wortbedeutungen (Philol. 1888) ; χευγαλέος 
ace. to Ar. = ὀλέθριος, but H. takes it to mean 
‘pitiable, wretched,’ from examination of passages 
and from λυγρός, and only by metonymy ‘destructive.’ 
φόβος, φοβεῖσθαι, acc. to Ar.= φυγή, φεύγειν. But 
A 544 φόβος = fear, so in M 144. φόβος, usu. = 
‘flight,’ next ‘fear.’ φοβεῖν usu. = ‘ put to flight,’ 
next ‘ terrify,’ eg. N. 300,—W. Leaf, Avristarchos’ 
reading and interpretation of Il. N.° 358-9 [Jouwrn. 
Phil. 1887, p. 156 foll.].—A. Brunk, De excerptis Περὶ 
τοῦ τῶν ἡρώων καθ᾽ Ὅμηρον βίου ab Athenaco servatis, 
a work used also by Plutarch in Quaest. conv. Not 
Dioscorides, the pupil of Isocrates, was the author, 
as Suidas thinks, but some one between the time cf 
Aristarchus and Plutarch.—G. Kaibel, Zu Athendus 
[Herm. 1887] maintains against E. Hiller that the 
excerpt of Suidas under”Onpos is from the last men- 
tioned work, περὶ... Βίου, contained in a complete text 
of Ath., and not from the Epitome.—F. Biicheler, 
Philodem iiber das homerische Fiirstenideal [ Rhein. 
Mus. 1887]. The Herculanean fragments of Phil. 
are here completed and elucidated.—A. Croiset and 
M. Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque, Tome I. 
Homerc—la poesie cyclique—Heésiode, ‘ treats worthily 
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of all the more important Homeric questions, and is 
written in an animated style’ [see Class. Rev. II. 255). 
R. Kronert, Zur Homerleztiire. 1. Veil : Homerische 
Epitheta und Gleichnisse.—W. Helbig, Das Ho- 
merische Epos aus den Denkmiilern erléutert, 2nd ed. 
Indispensable for Homer.—R, Kuhnert, Daidalos, 
ein Beitrag zwr griechischen Kiinstlergeschichte ΓΝ. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1887]. An excursus on Σ 590 foll.— 
B. Mangold, La ville homérique. Elucidation of the 
use of πόλις, ἄστυ, δῆμος, ἀγορά, etc.—A. Breusing, 
Nautisches 2 Homeros (N. Jahr. 7. Phil. 1885-6-7]. 
A discussion and explanation of the following words : 
(1) στεῖρα, πορφύρεον (B 427), ἰοειδής, ἠεροειδής ; 
(2) ἱστοί (ζ 271), not ‘masts’ but ‘loom-beams’ ; 
(3) τὸ ἐφόλκαιον (ξ 350); (4) δρύοχοι (τ 574); 
(6) πλωτῇ ἐνὶ νήσῳ ; (7) οὐκ ἴδμεν, ban (ζόφος οὐδ᾽ 
ὕπῃ ἠώς. In his book Die Nautik der Alten, Bremen, 
1886, B. has rendered great service to Homer.— 
M. Hergt, Quam vere de Ulixis erroribus Erasto- 
sthenes judicaverit. Eratosthenes had the conviction 
ποιητὴν πάντα στοχάζεσθαι ψυχαγωγίας, οὐ διδασκαλίας 
and forbade ἱστορίαν (ζητεῖν ἀπὸ ποιημάτων. Η. goes 
further than E. in this direction. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. 
Edd. Comparetti, Miiller and Flechia (Torino, 1888— 
1889). 

Fasicolo 4°—6° contains : (1) C. Pascal, De Quin- 
tilio Varo Cremonensi pocta, maintaining that the 
Quintilius of Hor. Carm. i. 24 was Quintilius Varus 
(praenomen probably Lucius), a poet quite distinet 
from L. Varius, with whom heis generally confused, and 
also from AlfenusVarus,—(2) G, Antonibon, Contributi 
agli studi swi libri De Lingua Latina, containing first a 
careful description of the MS. authorities and afterwards 
a very large collection of emendations.—(3) C. Giam- 
belli, Appunti sui fonti delle opere filosofiche di Cice- 
rone, dealing with Panaetius, Antiochus and Diodotus, 
and concluding the series of articles.—(4) G. Suster, 
De altera quadam seriptura orationis quae a Maecio 
Faleonio Nicomacho Tacito Augusto habita est, a new 


reading of the speech, from three MSS. of the Pane- 
gyrici, quite different from that given by Vopiscus. 
(The number concludes with several brief notiees of 
German books and extracts from foreigu publications, 
including the Classical Review.) 

Fasc. 7°—9° contains : (1) Ὁ. Largajolli e P Parisio 
Nuovi Studi intorno a Giuliano imperatore, dealing 
particularly with six letters of Julian discovered in 
1885 at Calchis in the Sea of Marmora.—(2) A. Pais, 
Le Prime Sei Odi del Libro 111 di Orazio, an article 
founded on a paper read by Th. Mommsen, on Jan. 
24, 1889, to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, to the 
effect that Carm. iii. 1—6 are a cycle of odes in 
honour of Augustus and his reforms.—(3) A. Cima, 
Analecta Vergiliana et Tulliana, a suggested re- 
arrangement of the linesin Hlegia in obitum Macco- 
natis (Baehrens, P. L. 17. I. 119). —(4) E. Cocchia, 
Gli studi classict in relazione con la cultura etc., an 
essay in support of classical schools, suggested chiefly 
by the intellectual progress of Germany. The number 
concludes, after the usual brief reviews, witha notice, 
translated from Berliner Philology. Wochenschr. 1889, 
No. 3, of a lately-discovered speech of Hypereides 
against one Athenogenes. 

Archaeological Journal. Nos. 177-181 (vols. 
xlv.-xlvi.). 

xlv. (167-186), Roman Inscriptions found in Britain 
im 1887, by W. T. Watkin. This is Mr. Watkin’s 
last article : he died March 23, 1888. The series is to 
be continued by Mr. Haverfield.—(221-237 and 351- 
358), Loman Antiquities in Touraine, by B. Lewis. 

xlvi. (1-6), Roman Life in Egypt, by Flinders 
Petrie.—(7-11), The Warwick Vase, by E. C. Clark. 
—(46-64), Roman Architecture in Leicester, by G. E. 
Fox.—(65-72), Notes on Roman Britain, by F. Haver- 
field (i.) In Tac. Ann. xii. 31 read castris ad 
Trisantonam, the latter representing the 'l'ren or 
Tern (ii.) The Roman road marked by Richard of 
Cirencester and Hiibner as running from Chichester 
to Pevensey is unproven; (iii.) on C.LZ. vii. 14 
and 17. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Liddell and Scott. An Intermediate Greek-English 
Lexicon newly abridged from the 7th edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Small 
4to. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

Lucretius. Selections from. With Notes by Thomas 
J. Dymes. Cr. 8vo. pp. 128. Rivington. 2s. 6d. 

Ovid. Metamorphoses, Book XI. 18mo. pp- 88. 
Latin text. With Notes. Parker, 15. 


FOREIGN 


Anacreon. Anacreonte ed Anacreontee, ad uso delle 
scuole con commento di C. O. Zuretti. 8vo. 116 
pp. Torino, Μ᾿. Loescher. 11. 80. 

Baroni (A.) Tito Livio nel rinascimento. 16mo. 
(vii, 77 pp.) Pavia, Fratelli Fusi. 

Biblhiographie iiber die romische Literaturgeschichte 
in Russland vom Jahre 1709—1889 mit Kinleitung 
und Registern herausgegeben von 1). von Nagui- 
ewski. 8vo. Kasan. 48 pp. (In Russian.) Mk. 1. 

Bouterwek (R.) Kleine lateinische Stilistik und 
Aufsatzlehre, als Anhang zu jeder lateinischen 
Grammatik bearbeitet 8vo. iii, 64 pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann. Boards. Mk. 1. 

Cicero. Cato major de senectute. Fiir den Schulge- 
brauch erkliirt von H. Anz, Ausgabe A. Kommentar 
unterm Text. 8vo. iv, 66 pp. Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes. 90 Pfg. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt. 2 
parts. 27 and 38 pp. 90 Pfg. 

——— De Oratore. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erkliirt 
von K. W. Piderit. 6te Auflage besorgt von O. 


Postgate (J. P.) Sermo Latinus: a Short Guide to 
Latin Prose Composition. Post Svo. pp. 90. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Virgil. The Eclogues and Georgics. Translated 
from the Latin by J. W. Mackail. Roy. 16mo. 
pp. 128. Rivington. 5s. 


BOOKS. 


Harnecker, Heft 2. Buch If. 8vo. pp. 217— 
395. Leipzig, Teubner. Mk. 1.50. 

——— Rede gegen C. Verres. Buch IV: de signis. 
Fiir den Schulgebrauch erkliirt von K. Hachtmann. 
Ausgabe A. Kommentar unterm ‘ext. ὅνο. 
vi, 107 pp. Gotha, Ἐν A. Perthes. Mk. 1.30. 
Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt. 2 
parts. iv, 54 and 62 pp. Mk. 1.30. 

——— Opera nonnullis Patrum Societatis Jesu notis 
illustrata. Tomus II. ad usum humanistarum. 
12mo. 160 pp. Tours, Mame. 

—Tomus VI. ad usum sextanorum. 12mo. 
72 pp. Tours, Mame. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca edita consilio et 

auctoritate Academiae litterarum regiae borussicae. 
Vol. XIX. parts I. II. Svo. Berlin, G. Reimer. 
Mk. 19, 
Contents 1. Aspasii in Ethica Nicormachea quae 
supersunt commentaria. I]. Heliodori in Ethica 
Nicomachea paraphrasis, edidit G. Heylbut. xii, 
245, and viti, 246 pp. 
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Demosthenes. Le orazioni olintiache commentate da 
D. Bassi. 8vo. 195 pp. Torino, E. Loescher, 21. 50. 

Fourer (E.) Ephemerides Caesarianae rerum inde ab 
ineunte bello Africano usque ad extremum bellum 
hispaniense gestarum. 8vo. 48 pp. Bonn, Han- 
stein. Mk. 1.20. 

Franke (J.) De Tib. Silii Italici Punicorum tropis. 
Commentatio philologica. 8vo. 128 pp. Minster. 
Mk. 1.50. 

Grosse (H.) Beitraige zur Syntax des griechischen 
Mediuins und Passivums. 8vo. 15 pp. Dram- 
burg. 75 pp. 

Gylling. De argumenti dispositione in satiris ΤΧ-- 
XVI Juvenalis. 12mo. 150 pp. Lund, Moller. 
Mk. 1.80. 

FHeisterbergk (B.) 
Siciliens. ὅνο. 
and Co. ΜΚ. 4. 
(Berliner Studien fiir Classische Philologie, IX. 3.) 

Hentze (C.) Die Parataxis bei Homer. II. 4to. 
16 pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
80 Pfe. (lund II. Mk. 2.) 

Flermes (¥.) Neue Beitriige zur Kritik und Erklarung 
des Catull. 4to. 16pp. Frankfurt a/Oder. 60 Pfe. 

Hoffmann (K.) De Pseudo-Orphei Catalogo Argo- 
nautarum. Niirnberg, 1888. 398. 

Homer, Wlias. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart von 
G. Stier. Heft 5. Gesang XIII-XV. Gotha, 
¥. A. Perthes. 

Ausgabe A. Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. iv, 
pp. 425-534. Mk. 1.50. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt. 
2 parts. pp. 213-270 and iv, 209-259. Mk. 1.50. 

Huber (J.) Die Ursachen der Vebannung des Ovid. 
Altes Gymn. zu Regensburg. 35 pp. 

Imhoof-Blumer und ὁ. Keller, Tier und Pflanzen- 
bilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen 
Altertums. 26 plates. 4to. x, 168 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. Boards. Mk. 24. 

Jahrbuch des kaiserlichen deutschen archiologischen 
Instituts. Herausgeber, Heft I. Prof. Conze. 
Band LV. 1889. 4 Hefte. 4to. Berlin. G. Reimer. 
Mk. 16. 90, 27 pp. LIilustrations and 2 plates. 

Juvenal. Saturae cum lectionum varietate commen- 
tariis prooemlis et indice absoluto edidit Dauus 
Naguiewski. Vol. I. Prolegomena et satirae 1. II. 
111. continens. 8vo. Kasan. 1888. 229 pp. Plate. 
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CATULLUS.—Carm. XXIX. 


In a recent number of the American 
Journal of Philology (vol. viii. p. 473) I 
proposed a new reading of Catull. xxix. 8. 
An absurd slip of my own pen was per- 
petuated in the types; and though the 
learned editor kindly inserted a correction 
in the next number, I suppose that the 
emendation, consigned to obscurity by the 
long primer error, will not be resuscitated by 
a nonpareil correction. 

It is my wish here to review the whole 
poem, as far as the lines allowed to be 
corrupt are concerned, and with some refer- 
ence to Munro’s striking article on it, con- 


tributed to the Journal of Philology, ii. 2—34, 


and reprinted in Criticisms and Hmendations 
of Catullus (1878), 68—113. This article 
exhibits the amazing extent, although not 
the most interesting side, of Mr. Munro’s 
scholarship and genius. One feels after 
reading it that he knew Catullus as Nepos 
or Varro might have known him in life, as 
Scaliger and Lachmann knew him afterwards. 
In fact, when one criticises any such essay 
of Munro’s, one feels like handling Addison 
at Macaulay’s breakfast-table, or the 
Upanishad in Prof. Whitney’s study. 
Visions of the Combination-room in Trinity 
College crowd on one’s memory, when some 
youthful graduate, a visitor, ventured to have 
an opinion on something which Munro knew, 
and felt it his painful duty to let the bold 
youth know that he knew,—and then! La 
main la plus ferrée, sous le gant on ne peut 
plus velouté, descended—and Dares was 
dragged to the ships. 

No classical scholar in our day has com- 
bined more knowledge with more acute- 
ness—more hard common sense with more 
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appreciative genius. If Munro’s Lucretius 
is compared with Lachmann’s, and his 
suggestions on Catullus with Ribbeck’s on 
Virgil, the meaning of this antithetic praise 
will be fully seen. Hence it is on all 
accounts most arduous to criticise him: for 
one dares not feel that Munro is not in 
possession of some treasure and some key 
to it beyond one’s utmost store and powers. 
And yet it must be said :—a man who has 
less knowledge and less subtlety may by that 
very deficiency prove a better emender and 
interpreter. Every word recalled to Munro 
such a flood of passages, that he sometimes 
sank his author under parallels that did not 
apply ; and his subtlety was so infinite that 
it read into the lines what was never there. 
He was not a Scotchman for nothing ; 
thoroughly metaphysical and dogmatic, 
though never offensively so. In an article 
on Lucretius in the Jowrnal of Philology 
when he renounced Lachmann’s emendation 
decellere on ii. 219, which he had enthusiasti- 
cally defended in his own second edition, he 
says ‘ One lives and learns,’ This was very 
true ; he often learned—by his own study— 
to abandon his own most cherished sugges- 
tions; see his successive emendations of 
Lucretius v. 312. But it was much oftener 
learning than being taught; if he had not 
convinced himself that he was wrong, few 
others could do it. It is satisfactory to 
Americans to think that one whom he ac- 
cepted as having really taught him was their 
countryman, N. P. Howard of Virginia. 

In his elaborate, learned and acute essay 
on the satirical poem which I have taken as 
my title he has offered emendations on four 
passages which are unquestionably corrupt. 

U 
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The metrical difficulties are insuperable as 
the verses stand and positively compel us to 
resort to emendation. It will be most 
convenient to give the poem nearly at 
length. Some unattractive lines may be 
omitted without touching the argument here 
presented. 


Quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati, 
Nisi impudicus et vorax et aleo, 
Mamurram habere quod comata Gallia 
4 Habebat cum te et ultima Britannia ? 
Et ille nune superbus et superfluens 
Perambulabit omnium cubilia, 
8 Ut albulus columbus aut ydoneus t 
Eone nomine tmperator unice 
Fuisti in ultima occidentis insula 7 
Parum expatravit an parum helluatus 
est ? 

Paterna prima lancinata sunt bona : 
Secunda praeda Pontica : inde tertia 
Hibera quam seit amnis aurifer Tagus. 

20 Hunc Galliae timet et Britanniae ἵ 

Quid hune malum fovetis ? Aut quid hic 

potest 

Nisi uncta devorare patrimonia ? 

Eone nomine urbis opulentissime 

socer generque perdidistis omnia ? 


bo 
ws 


Passing over (4) for the moment, I wish on 
(8) to renew the suggestion made in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, Ut albulus columbus 
aut aedonis 1.6. ἀηδονίς, ‘a pet nightingale.’ 
Greek words invariably get’ tortured out of 
all semblance of right in our MSS. The pet 
names in Lucretius iv. 1160-1169 afford an 
excellent instance. In Cat. xii. 10 μνημόσυνον 
has become nemo sinwm, the -effect being to 
make a string of letters unintelligible to the 
seribe—Graecum est, legi non potest—into 
good plain Roman. Hence ἀηδονίς, = Aedonis, 
would become in an incredibly short time 
Adonis—Adonius—Adoneus —Idoneus—Y do- 
neus. The attempt to turn Aut Ydoneus into 
Haut Idoneus with any satisfactory meaning 
seems to me very far fetched ; and Adoneus, 
which is Avancius’ reading, and doubtless 
was actually written by some copyists, is 
curiously inappropriate. Adonis may have 
been an indefinite favourite of women in 
Rome, as he was in Alexandria; but surely 
not as a perambulator cubiliwm. 

In line 20, there can be no doubt that 
an amphibrach to precede Galliae must be 
extracted from Hunc ; and I entirely accept 
Munro’s argument that, even allowing the 
plural Galliae, we cannot stand Britanniae ; 
that probably both names are singular. But 
his version Lt huicne Gallia et metet Britan- 
nia? impresses me forcibly as one of those 
instances where a less degree of erudition 
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would have saved him from an inadmissible 
proposal. He proposes this emendation, 
relying on certain passages in Plautus where 
meto is used with the dative of a personal 
pronoun. One who has the Mercator and 
the Epidicus at his tongue’s end will always 
know enough to frighten humbler scholars ; 
but he will not make such ἃ proposed 
emendation seem any the less extraordinary. 
I propose 


Eumne Gallia et timet Britannia ? 


Eumne being strongly hinted by the eone 
which occurs twice in our poem; and more- 
over a collocation of letters that might be- 
come almost anything, and h is a notoriously 
suspicious intruder in all MSS. of the age of 
G and O. 

Tn line 23 the impossible wrbis opulentissime 
has been very variously corrected. But 
Lachmann and Haupt it seems to me have 
got the real key to the situation : a superla- 
tive in the vocative plural preceded by O is 
needed. Haupt’s orbis, O pitissimei has 
several objections, neatly and convincingly 
marshalled by Munro, who disposes of Ellis’s 
urbis O pudet meae in the shortest order 
possible, although it is surely much nearer 
to the MSS. than his own remarkable 
suggestion Urbis ob luem issimae, 1.6. 
ipsimae, ‘for this plague-sore of our mistress- 
town, to give his own translation. Of 
which amazing manipulation I can only say 
ne Catullo quidem affirmanti crediderim, 
and I should have delighted to see how 
Munro would have disposed of any one else 
who should have suggested it. 

I venture to suggest wrbis O potissim, 
Ὁ ye choicest of the city—ye who have the 
preference in everything.’ (It makes little 
difference whether we write potissimt or 
potissimei—either spelling would slip into ὁ 
in the uncials of 400-800 a.p.). Potissiime 
avoids the serious objection to piissimi of 
being an unaceredited word, and this use of 
potissimé seems to me to suit the tone of the 
whole poem peculiarly well. Moreover it 
gives an easy explanation of the MSS. 
reading. An annotator would be almost 
sure to misunderstand its force, and to 
gloss it by O potentissimi or O pollentissimi, 
either of which would soon run into opulen- 
tissime. 

To return now to (4), habebat cum te et 
ultima Britannia. Cwm te is impossible, and 
uncti is generally agreed upon ; Munro justly 
objects to it, and accepts the old ante of 
Statius, as favoured by Lachmann, Haupt, 
and Mommsen. ‘This seems weak, consider- 
ing the terse style of the whole. 1 am 
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strongly disposed to suggest auri. The 
almost invariable transposition of ὁ and ὁ 
in our MSS. of Catullus, and the almost 
equally frequent confusion of 7 and ¢ make 
this change far less unnatural than it at first 
seems. But another view has occurred to 
me founded on the fact that habet is found 
in some MSS. and that the whole strain of 
the poem seems to protest against the present 
transfer of the wealth of Gaul and Britain. 
May not Habet comati be the real text? 
The long-haired slaves were for a long time 
a chief export from Gaul and almost the 
only one from Britain, and would be specially 
prized whether to retain or to sell by the 
Mamurras of 538.c. The turn of words quod 
Comata Gallia Habet comati seems to me 
not alien from our poet’s style. 

And in this connection I desire to suggest 
an emendation in the poem which is so 
naturally suggested by the one in hand, 
namely the Sapphic ode numbered xi, where 
countless suggestions have been made to cure 
the eleventh line 


Gallicum Rhenum horribiles [que] ulti- 
mosque Britannos. 


Haupt’s horribile aequor has generally met 
with most favour, perhaps because it tries to 
preserve some trace of the QV which looks 
very much like an addition. Munro in 1860 
proposed horribilem salum, i.e. horribilé sali, 
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supporting the masculine by Ennius’s wndan- 
tem salum. Ellis gives horribilem insulam, 1.6. 
horribilé isula, of which Munro falls foul ‘ as 
doing scant justice to our island,’ as if the 
reference was to the appearance of the island 
landscape to the invaders. But Caesar’s 
experience of the coast in both his voyages 
was anything but encouraging. I agree how- 
ever with Munro and Haupt that the horrors 
of the passage rather than of the island are 
specially in question, and suggest horribilem 
Sretum, 1.6. horribilé freta. Lucretius yi. 364 
segg. may be advantageously studied in this 
connection. On 364 we have the somewhat 
rare fretus, which I introduce here—in 374 
the word freta has wholly dropped out of the 
MS., and I believe for the same reasons as 
here ; FR appeared as ET. In Lucretius vi. 
385 extulertt is written EAtuletit in A, and 
FAtulerit in B, and the confusion of R and T 
in our MSS. of Catullus is constant, hence 
horribiléetetiul would easily become almost 
any of the variations which we have of the 
line. 

I have nothing more to offer on the score 
of emendation; I ask the kind and candid 
consideration of those that | have presented 
on the part of scholars of ten times my 
experience, assuring them that these are not 
written in haste, or without study. 


WitiiaAM Everett, 


Quincy, Mass. 


NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S ATHICS. 


Eth. Nic. iii. 11, 8. 1119 α. 106. τῶν τοιού- 
των οὐθέν. This is Bekker’s reading, the 
MSS. having all οὐθενός. Rassow (Forsch. 
p- 91) favours οὐθενός, making it depend upon 
ἐπιθυμεῖ. But although all MSS. seem to 
exhibit οὐθενός, three—K, ΟΡ, and CCC 
Oxon. read immediately after it not ὅσα but 
d, and are accordingly as good evidence for 
an original οὐθέν. ὅσα as for an original 
οὐθενός: ἅ. It seems certain that the letters 
og are original, and that Susemihl’s οὐδέν: ἅ 
is wrong. Are we then to read οὐθέν ὅσα, 
or οὐθενός" G, Or οὐθενός: ὅσα Ὁ I am inclined 
to accept the reading of K», ΟΡ, and CCC, 
punctuating οὐδέν: ὅσα, and regarding the 
phrase οὐδ᾽ ὅλως τῶν τοιούτων οὐθέν as adver- 
bial like οὐδὲ μᾶλλον ἢ δεῖ and οὐδ᾽ ὅτε μὴ δεῖ, 
the whole clause οὐδὲ μᾶλλον... τῶν τοιού- 
των οὐθέν being epexegetic οὗ μετρίως. ‘The 
σώφρων does not experience the painful 
longing for certain pleasures which the ἀκό- 


λαστος experiences, or only experiences it 
moderately, 1.6. not too strongly, not at im- 
proper times—in short not in violation of 
any of the conditions of moderation.’ Ac- 
cording to this view, τῶν τοιούτων has the 
same reference as τὰ τοιαῦτα in ἡ δ. 11. ὃ, ὃ. 
1104. 6. 24, (ἢ ἃς μὴ δεῖ 7) ὅτε οὐ δεῖ ἢ ὡς οὐ 
δεῖ 7) ὁσαχῶς ἄλλως ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου διορίζεται τὰ 
τοιαῦτα), and the blank adverbial formula 
or et cetera οὐδ᾽ ὅλως τῶν τοιούτων οὐθέν, added 
to οὐδὲ μᾶλλον ἢ δεῖ, οὐδ᾽ ὅτε μὴ δεῖ, and with 
it qualifying οὔτ᾽ ἀπόντων λυπεῖται οὐδ᾽ ἐπιθυ- 
pet, is to be filled in ὁσαχῶς ἄλλως ὑπὸ τοῦ 
λόγου διορίζεται τὰ τοιαῦτα---6.γ. οὐδ᾽ ὡς μὴ 
δεῖ would be included in it. 

The vulgar οὐθενός" ὅσα would easily arise 
by dittograph of oo, and would be retained 
by scribes for Rassow’s reason that οὐθενός 
depends on ἐπιθυμεῖ. 

vi. 3, 3. 1139. 6, 29. ἡ pev 


ἀρχή ἐστι καὶ τοῦ καθόλου. 1," 


δὴ ἐπαγωγὴ 
and Ald. 


u 2 
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have dpyjs—a very natural though mis- 
taken conjecture. The Vet. tr. seems to 
omit καί. Καί is unnecessary, and may have 
been introduced to make the clause coherent 
by ascribe who read ἀρχῆς. 

vii. 2, 5. 1146. a. 9. τῶν γὰρ ἐσχάτων τις. 
Rassow (Forsch. p. 127) points out that 
these words are parenthetical. Tis is awk- 
ward. Ought we not to read ἐστί 

x. 4,2.1174. a. 21. ἢ ἐν ἅπαντι δὴ τῷ 

όνῳ ἢ τούτῳ. This is Bekker’s reading. 
LP and MP have ἢ ἐν ἅπαντι δὴ τῷ χρόνῳ τού- 
τῳ, Which seems to be the correct reading. 
Instead of the second ἢ of Bekker’s text, O° 
and Par. 1417 have δὴ which they omit after 
ἅπαντι. This misplaced δή was probably the 
origin of the second 7. This supposition 
seems to be supported by K?, which, 
omitting δή with OP and Par. 1417 after 
ἅπαντι, reads 7 not δή before τούτῳ. 

111. 8, 13. 1117. a. 14. of δὲ διὰ τὸ οἴεσθαι 
κρείττους εἶναι καὶ μηθὲν ἀντιπαθεῖν. Per- 
haps we ought to read μηθὲν ἄν ἀντιπαθεῖν :* 
cf. Rhet. ii. 5. 1382. ὃ, 31, φανερὸν ὅτι οὐδεὶς 
φοβεῖται τῶν οἰομένων μηδὲν ἄν παθεῖν and 
1388 b, 9, καὶ ὅταν ἐπιχειροῦντες ἢ μηδὲν ἂν πα- 
θεῖν μηδὲ πείσεσθαι ἢ κατορθωσεὶν οἴωνται. 

ν. 11, 4. 1138. a. 17. ὥστ᾽ οὐδὲ κατὰ ταύτην 

11 find, since writing the above, that Heylbut 
(Aspasii Comm. praefatio, p. x.) reads μηδὲν ἂν 
παθεῖν after Aspasius. 
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ἀδικεῖ" ἅμα yap κιτιλ. After ἀδικεῖ K? inserts 
av. Is this ἄν a corruption of αὗτόν which is 
required by the sense 4 

ν. ὃ: J. 1135. ὦ; 19S ὍΤΑΝ a) Vapxy εν 
αὐτῷ ἢ τῆς αἰτίας. Jackson’s suggestion 
ἀγνοίας for αἰτίας is adopted by Susemihl. 
It is true that ἀρχὴ τῆς αἰτίας (= prin- 
cipium causae) is a strange phrase: and 1 
should feel tempted to alter it, or take 
αἰτίας in the sense of criminis, were it not 
that I find Hippocrates (περὶ ἀρχαίης ἰητρικῆς 
1. Littré i. 570) using the same expression 
(τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς αἰτίης) in the sense of principt- 
um causae. The fact that the expression 
does elsewhere occur (though not in Aris- 
totle), to my mind, turns the balance in 
favour of retaining it here. If however it 
be still thought that αἰτίας is wrong here, 
would not αἰκίας be a simpler change than 
ἀγνοίας 3 The term, well known to 
Athenian law, occurs in Plato, Legg. ix. to 
which this chapter is so much indebted: 
and in Pol. ii. 4, 1262a@ 26 αἰκίαι com- 
mitted by persons who are ἀγνοοῦντες are 
distinctly contemplated. H*, Μὴ and B’ 
with κακίας might be supposed to exhibit a 
divergent form, which, when compared with 
the αἰτίας of other MSS., would point to an 
original αἰκίας. On the ground however 
stated above I prefer to retain αἰτίας. 

J. A. STEWART. 





ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, VIII. 10. 


THE phrase κληρωτός τις βασιλεύς is clearly 
one of contempt, and the commentators who 
have gravely searched for such a monarch 
among the various kinds of kings enu- 
merated in Politics 111. 14, have naturally 
earned nothing by their pains. It is curious 
that nobody before Ramsauer seems to 
have noticed that the phrase is also found 
in Politicus 291a and in a context which 
makes its meaning clear, though we can 
hardly commend the learned editor for 
the use he made of his discovery. The 
passage in question confirms Coraes’ sugges- 
tion (which I find in Michelet) of the origin 
of the expression before us, that it was 
primarily applied to the chief priest of 
Athens, the second Archon, a titular 
βασιλεὺς appointed like his brother-Archons 
by lot; but the very words of Plato are 
specially interesting because he speaks of 
κληρωτοὶ βασιλεῖς generically in the plural, 
and with the same tinge of contempt as 
Aristotle, though not, I think, in precisely 
the same sense. These βασιλεῖς in Plato 


are in all cases priests ; and their function, 
we are informed with a certain sardonic 
humour, notwithstanding their great pre- 
tensions (their annexation of the crown 
itself, asin Egypt ; of its titles, as at Athens) 
—their function is the purely ministerial 
one of communicating between gods and men ; 
of course, then, they are no real kings at 
all. This negative significance is what 
Aristotle appropriates; κληρωτὸς βασιλεύς 
with him is‘a merely titular king.’ It is 
probable, however, that while taking the 
phrase from Plato he added some associa- 
tions to it while dropping others. He 
thought probably not of the priestly so- 
called kingship, but of the insignificance of 
offices to which election was made by lot. 
That lot was only applied to routine posts 
demanding nothing but average ability, 
is well known to all readers of Athenian 
history ; the strategi and other important 
military officers were appointed by vote. 
Grant, therefore, though he correctly catches 
the tone of contempt in κληρωτός, 15 not 
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merely wrong but most unfortunate in his 
translation ‘ ballot-box king,’ for a king 
elected by ballot-box or χειροτονία may quite 
well be the most powerful and most gifted 
man in the state, nor is his tenure of power 
necessarily insecure: we have but to refer 
to the case of Pericles. The κληρωτός, on 
the other hand, is certain not to rule for 
long, will be merely an average citizen, and 
will be trusted with no higher functions 
than the average citizen can discharge. This 
rule of practical politics was observed, as we 
have seen, in the Athenian constitution ; an 
interesting confirmation of it is to be found 
in Politics VII. (VI.) 2. 1318a. 2, where it 
is recommended that if any ancient office 
survive a revolution, its power shall be 
taken away and the mode of election to it 
changed so as to make it κληρωτός instead of 
aipetos. Thus κληρωτός practically = insig- 
nificant. 

A further confirmation of this may be 
supplied, and the true sense given at the 
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same time to a famous passage in Plato’s 
Laws 111. 692a, misrendered with truly 
ovine sequacity by commentator after com- 
mentator. The Athenian is speaking of the 
successive curtailments of the power of the 
Spartan kings, first through the action of a 
guardian deity, which split it in halves by 
the erection of two lines of kings, secondly 
by the introduction of the γερουσία : ‘a third 
saviour seeing it still too exuberant, put on 
it as curb the authority of the ephors, ἐγγὺς 
τῆς κληρωτῆς ἀγαγὼν δυνάμεως, Which last 
phrase, we cannot now doubt, means ‘ reduc- 
ing it to insignificance,’ making of its holder 
ἃ κληρωτὸς βασιλεύς : the reference ordinarily 
made of the words to the new power of the 
ephors, and the mode of their appointment 
—they were in fact elected in a way of 
which we know nothing except that Aris- 
totle thought it ‘childish’—is barely gram- 
matical, and too foolish to need express 
refutation. 
J. SoLomon. 





THE CODEX WITTIANUS OF THE 7.14}. 


For about a century a legend has been 
afloat concerning a valuable lost manuscript 
of the //iad, supposed to be, like the Venetus 
A, supplied with the marginal signs of 
Aristarchos. La Roche gives a brief account 
of it under No. 101, on page 474 of his 
Homerische Textkritik, and adds ‘ Diese 
Handschrift scheint giinzlich verschollen 
zu sein. Enthiilt dieselbe wirklich die 
Aristarchischen Zeichen, und wenn auch 
nur den Obelus, so wire eine Vergleichung 
mit dem Venetus A wiinschenswerth, ja sogar 
fiir die Stellen geboten, wo der Venetus A 
von zweiter Hand geschrieben ist und keine 
Zeichen hat.’ 

The legend was started by Villoison in the 
long note on p. xiv. of his Prolegomena. He 
gives the following history. :The MSS. 
originally in the library of Cardinal Seri- 
pandi passed by bequest into that of the 
Augustinian friars of San Giovanni di 
Carbonara at Naples. Towards the end of 
the 17th century, a young Dutchman, John 
de Witt, destined to become otherwise 
famous, came to Naples, and at the price of 
200 seudi persuaded the friars to part with 
no less than forty of their most valuable 
MSS. These he carried off to Holland, and 
they were ultimately sold with his other 
books in 1701. Now Fabricius says that 


among the books then sold was ‘ Homerus 
MS. cum obelis Aristarchi, et scholiis MSS., 
quae marginibus adscripta bonam partem 
Porphyrium auctorem agnoscunt, adjecto 
Procli commentario ad sex libros priores 
Iliados, ex bibliotheca Antonii Seripandi, 
cardinalis ; tum Odyssea, cum antiquis 
scholiis copiosis.’ The former MS. Villoison 
identifies with one used by Bergler and 
Lederlin in the preparation of Wetsten’s 
edition of the Ziad and Odyssey, Amsterdam, 
1707. Bergler’s words in his preface are, 
‘paravit 5101 (Wetstenius) utriusque operis 
codices MSS.tos praestantissimos, scholiis 
nondum editis insignes, sed alterum pro- 
fundae antiquitatis nomine longe excellen- 
tissimum ; alter in frontispicio etiam signa 
Aristarchi, et Μυοβατραχομαχίαν, uti ibi 
scriptum, habet.’ This, then, is what is 
known of the lost manuscript. 

It is characteristic of La Roche that 
among the references which he gives to those 
who have discussed this subject he should 
not mention Heyne, whom he makes a point 
of ignoring when possible. But Heyne is 
the only man who has guessed at the truth. 
In his note on Vol. 117. p. xeviii. he says, 
‘suborta quoque mihi est alia suspicio, an 
forte hie codex Harleianus 5674 cum altero 
5693 ipsum illum codicem Wittianum cum 
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obelis Aristarchi constituerint: in quo 
tantam jacturam factam esse conqueruntur 
viri docti.’ Unfortunately for the existence 
of the pleasant little mystery, his guess can 
be easily shown to be correct: the codex 
Wittianus is none other than the MS. Harl. 
5693, long known to Homeric students as 
the Harleianus, being the only one of several 
MSS. of the Ziad in the Harley library of 
which more than a bare description has ever 
been published. 

In the first place, we can identify it with 
the MS. described by Fabricius. It has 
abundant scholia, largely from Porphyrius, 
and a note at the beginning states that it 
was in the library of Antonio Seripandi— 
not the cardinal, by the way, but a near 
relation who died in 1539; see Catalogue of 
Ancient MSS. in the British Musewm ; Part 
I. Greek, Ὁ. 15 δ. It has too the signs of 
Aristarchos ; but alas—and here we have 
the link with the MS. described by Bergler 
—only ‘in the frontispiece’; a bare list of 
six of the signs and their use on fo. 2 7. 
It is true that it has not got the commentary 
of Proclus on the first six books of the Ziad, 
but this need not make us hesitate in the 
identification, for the table of contents says 
that the commentary is there, and no doubt 
Fabricius or the writer of the sale catalogue 
took the existence of it for granted among 
various fragments of grammatical and 
prosodical treatises which are bound in at 
the beginning. Whether the table of con- 
tents—which is older than Seripandi’s time 
was wrong from the beginning, or the 
commentary of Proclus was taken out at 
some time after the table was written, I do 
not see that we can determine. 

There is only one small difficulty in the 
identification with Bergler’s MS. Though 
the Harleianus does actually contain the 
Batrachomyomachia, it is written not as he 
says Μυοβατραχομαχία but, in the table of 
contents, Batrachomachia and, at the begin- 
ning of the poem itself, Βατραχομυομαχία. 
But that an error such as this is well within 
the ordinary limits of human _fallibility 
will be doubted by no one who has the most 
superficial acquaintance with the collation of 
manuscripts. 

We thus have a complete history of the 
MS. from the beginning of the 16th century 
to 1701, when Wetsten evidently bought it 
at the sale. After 1707, the date of Bergler’s 
preface, we lose sight of it for 20 years ; it 
was bought for the Harley library on Feb. 
2, 1726/7, from what source appears not to 
be recorded. 





We know the name of one other owner of 
the MS. ; for at the top of the table of con- 
tents is written ‘RES GASPARIS VOLATERRANI 
APOSTOLICAE SEDIS PROTONOTARIT.’ I have 
failed to make out the date of this Gaspar, 
but there can be little doubt that he is 
earlier than Seripandi. This table of con- 
tents is on the verso of a vellum leaf 
having no original connexion with the rest 
of the codex, which is paper. Near the top 
of the recto is the following inscription in a 
florid hand: “ἀλφάβητος τῶν Kd γραμμάτων 
κατὰ τοὺς παλαιοὺς Ἕλληνας ΑΒΤ'..... Q? 
This is duly recorded in the table of contents 
in the following curious entry: 

‘Alphabetu XXIIII. lrar scdm priscos 
g’cos se‘ptu manu Cyriaci Anconitani.’ This 
of course hardly even raises a presumption 
that the MS. ever belonged to Cyriac ; but 
it does seem to imply that the making of the 
table of contents, which seems to be in the 
same hand as the inscription of Gaspar, was 
nearly contemporary with Cyriac; for the 
confident attribution of so insignificant a 
scrap of writing must be due to personal 
knowledge ; tradition would hardly trouble 
itself with such a relic of a man of no ex- 
traordinary contemporary celebrity. If this 
conclusion is correct, the ownership of Gaspar 
of Volterra must date back some way in the 
15th century—that is, to within a measur- 
able distance of the writing of the MS., 
which is ascribed to about 1460. 

The data here collected enable us to give 
the same history of the Harley Odyssey— 
a far older and more important MS. than the 
Harley J/iad. For we see on the one hand 


that at the sale of De Witt’s books an 


Odyssey was sold as well asan J/iad, and 
that beside the Harley Jliad Wetsten had 
obtained a MS. ‘profundae antiquitatis 
nomine longe excellentissimum’; on the 
other, we observe that the Harley Odyssey 
had stood by the side of the //iad in the 
library of Seripandi, and was purchased on 
the same day for the Harley library. The 
inference is very strong that the two books 
were never separated. When they came into 
the Harley collection, they found an old 
shelf-mate awaiting them in the Harley 
Lucian, a companion from the time of Seri- 
pandi to the sale at Dortrecht, where it had 
passed into the possession of John van den 
Mark first, thence coming over to England 
to Mr. Bridges, to be bought by Lord Oxford 
in 1726, a year before the two Homers (Cat. 
Anc. MSS, ut sup.). 


W. Lear. 
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THE ANDRIA AND HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS OF TERENCE. 


The Andria and Heautontimorumenos of 
Terence, by Anprew F. West, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin in Princeton College. 
(Harper’s Classical Series, 1888.) 


Our Latin text-books fall more or less dis- 
tinctly into two classes, those which aim to 
interpret their selections as literary master- 
pieces complete in themselves, and those 
which regard them as parts of a once great 
literature, the beauty and value of which we 
can best appreciate from the application of 
historical and comparative methods. 

This book belongs to the former class, and 
we should do it an injustice if we applied 
rigidly to it the same standards of criticism 
that are applicable to such recent editions of 
Terence as Spengel’s, Meissner’s and Dziatz- 
ko’s. The aim of this edition, as we learn 
from the preface, is ‘to acquaint the student 
with ‘Terence’s Latin as a model of refined 
style, to make clear his truthful view of 
ancient domestic life, to define his place in 
the history of Roman literature in respect 
to his Latin predecessors and his Greek 
models, and to insure at least a general 
understanding of what kind of Latin he em- 
ployed and of its bearing upon his metres.’ 
The preface also suggests the excellent 
opportunity that the translating of Terence 

affords for improving one’s English, and 
urges that much be made of it. This last 
thought has been constantly in the mind of 
the editor and the commentary is marked 
with spirited translations and skilful para- 
phrases. 

The introduction of forty pages treats of 
the development of Greek and Latin comedy, 
theatres, public games, plots and characters 
in Terence’s plays, language, style, metres, 
etc. in an entertaining way and, so far as it 
goes, will be helpful to the young student. 

The explanation of the metres (which the 
editor in the preface claims is unusual in 
the text-books of Terence) seems to us too 
seanty, and, without further suggestions in 
the notes, hardly sufficient to enable the stu- 
dent to appreciate and overcome the difticul- 
ties of early scansion. We would gladly 
sacrifice the comparison with early English 
metres for more specific treatment of 
Terentian metres. 

Here and there throughout the intro- 
duction we find an occasional slip or an 
opportunity for a difference of opinion. 
For instance, we would protest against 


ranking the Phormio (p. x.) as the poorest 
play, or with the Hecyra. The testimony 
of Donatus, and the condition of the MSS. 
show that the ancients did not so regard 
it. It is not clear how much Professor 
West signifies by the order he gives to 
the plays when speaking of their merits ; 
but if we were obliged to arrange them 
categorically in order of excellence, it would 
be Hun. Phorm. And. or Adel. Heaut. Hee. 
In the statement that actors were disguised 
by masks (p. xxi.), Professor West takes a 
position against the best authorities. We 
learn from Phorm. 210 and 890 that Terence 
did not contemplate masks, and the express 
statements of Cie. de Or. III. 221 and Diom. 
p- 489 confirm this opinion. Among the 
relics of archaic quantity (p. xxxvi.), 7s in the 
nom. sing. second declension is erroneously 
mentioned, and the ending i of the pres. 
ind. 3rd conjugation should not be given 
with the same assurance as the long vowels 
in the pres. subj. and perf. ind. We miss 
among other things any reference to hiatus. 
While Professor West is clearly wrong in 
assigning the date of some of the MSS. (they 
are not named) to the eighth century, we are 
pleased to see that Calliopius is placed back 
to the third, thus earlier. than Donatus. 

The merits of the book lie especially in the 
successful attempt to make clear to the stu- 
dent’s mind the movement of the drama, and 
we shall therefore give proportionately as 
little consideration to the text as the editor 
has. It is ‘substantially that of Umpfen- 
bach’s,’ and the improvements of the last 
twenty years have received too little recogni- 
tion. Both here, and in the notes, the editions 
of Bentley and Wagner—though valuable in 
their way—have exerted undue influence ; and 
the consideration for the recent literature on 
early Latin has been far too slight. There 
is however a commendable advance over 
Umpfenbach in orthography and punctua- 
tion, though we have still such incon- 
sistencies as the following: exequar And. 
259 and easequi Heaut. 635; apponi And. 
331 and adpone Heaut. 89 ; cum is retained 
in And. 515 and 823, Heawt. 726 and 1024. 
maxime Heaut. 407 ; libido Heaut. 573; siet 
is read in Heaut. 1021 and face in And. 712 
in disregard of Engelbrecht. Primus And. 
512 and mores Heaut. 239 are misprints. 

The notes are placed after the text and, 
though some in the Andria are very diffuse, 
they are in the main clear and concise 
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Every effort is made to keep the changes in 
the dramatic situations clear in the student’s 
mind; and this is done so persistently by 
analysing the state of mind of the characters 
and by interpreting pronouns, etc., as to 
give the impression that Terence was one of 
the most obscure of dramatists. 

Considerable space in the Andria is de- 
voted to the subject of antiquities ; and occa- 
sionally the notes fail to give ‘the truthful 
view of domestic life,’ by describing Roman 
customs when the text suggests Grecian 
ones. Everywhere that it is possible, Pro- 
fessor West very successfully points out the 
obligations of Terence to Menander, and 
displays the process of contaminatio. ‘The 
explanation for the changes in metre show- 
ing the harmony of thought and metre is 
made quite a feature. If the notes seem too 
scanty for such an author as Terence, it is 
because so little attention is paid to the 
subject of language and style. We shall 
not complain of the neglect to mention some 
of the notable peculiarities of early Latin, 
or to trace the history of forms and con- 
structions through other authors; this is 
plainly not the purpose of the book ; but it 
is in the comparatively few attempts of this 
kind that we find most to criticize. In the 
hopes that it may be of use in an early 
revision we venture to give a brief list of 
details. The date for the aediles on p. 125 
is probably a misprint ; we can, at least, 
find no warrant for thinking that the 
aediles should have received the Andria so 
long before it was brought out. P. 126: the 
spelling ¢ibiis of the notes, or its equivalent 
tibls, is preferable to tibis in the text, which 
is not in accordance with Plautine or 
Terentian usage. TZota, always puzzling 
to the student, should havea note. If FacTA 
I means ‘ performed for the first time,’ what 
does racta VI inthe Ade/. mean? The note 
on personae gives the impression that they 
have MSS. authority. P. 128: Lanuvinus is 
the generally accepted form for the name of 
the vetus poeta. The statement on And. 5 
contains the long current errors concerning 
utor, fruor, etc. These verbs cannot be thrown 
into the same category in their early use. 
Tn Plaut. and Ter. wtor regularly takes the 
abl., and fruor always takes it with but one 
exception ; fungor always has the ace., 
excepting possibly Adel. 603; potior is used 
with the gen. twice, abl. twice, and acc. 
twice, in Plautus; and three times with 
the acc., and once with the abl. in Ter- 
ence. These verbs are thoroughly treated 
by Langen in the 3rd vol. of the Archiv. 
vy. 18: the account of Naevius and Plautus 


in the introduction renders a long note here 
unnecessary. v. 44: the statement that 
‘nouns in ius and iwm’ have the gen. in 
single ὁ, is true of classical Latin as well as 


early Latin, though we should distinguish 


between substantives and adjectives. The 
note on v. 69 contains two errors: abhinc 
is associated with the ablative not only twice 
but many times; and its future use is by no 
means confined to ‘ pre-classical Latin.’ cf. 
Ploen, Archiv. vol. 4. A glance in any 
Lexicon would correct the misstatement 
that conflictor (v. 93) is always found in the 
passive voice except in Phorm. 505. v. 144: 
postridie is regarded a locative by the best 
authorities. v. 150: the obsolete derivation 
of cedo from ce +dato is once more presented ; 
and the explanation of nunciam (v. 171) asa 
compound of nwnc-iam is very doubtful. ν. 
173: the use of modo in present time is not 
limited to ‘ pre-classical Latin.’ cf. Hand’s 
Tursell. In consideration of a number of 
instances in Cicero’s Letters as well as in 
other authors, the note on v. 183 should 
read, ‘ astute, a word rarely found outside of 
familiar writers’ (instead of ‘ pre-classical 
writers’), This illustrates a failure to 
distinguish the sermo familiaris noticeable 
throughout the commentary. Another error 
on the same verse is the statement that prae- 
video is not found in Cicero. Two undoubted 
instances are Att. 6, 9, 5 and Verr. v. 22. v. 
199: Verberibus caesum refers to the beating 
that Davus will receive before he is sent to 
the mill. On v. 211 we think Professor 
West is wrong in regarding foc as a neuter 
acc., instead of the masc. gender in agreement 
with amore. On v. 328 he appears to say 
that the use of /aec as an alternative fem. 
plur. for /ae is limited to old Latin, when it 
is of course known to occur more than once 
in Cic. Caes. Verg. and Liv. The familiar use 
of nullus in v. 370 is pronounced ‘not 
classical,’ and such comic parallels are cited 
as Eun. 216 etsi nullus moneas. If this is 
granted as a fair parallel, what objection 
could be made to FPhilotimus nullus venit 
Cic. Att. xi. 244, and similar expressions in 
Cicero’s Letters? Cf. Haupt Opuse. 1. ΤΟΙΣ, 
In speaking of coram on v. 490 as ‘an 
adverb here,’ the editor might have added 
‘and elsewhere till the time of Cicero.’ v.580: 
there have been many attempts to explain 
the derivation of ecce, but none so novel as 
this: ce is an intensive enclitic; a pro- 
clitic is formed by reversing the ¢ and e; 
ecce is proclitic plus enclitic—a sort of 
reduplication. v. 637: the personal use of 
pudent has a parallel in Lucan 8, 495 
(Harper’s Lex.). v. 679: the derivation of 


οὐ Ὡς. 2. 


err 
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Sedulo given by Donatus and Servius as 
coming from se (sine) and dolo has been long 
given up; probably the most satisfactory 
is from root sad ; ἐδ; sed. In the note on 
v. 803 and elsewhere, both in the notes and 
text, the distinction is not maintained 
between the demonstrative (acc.) em (en), and 
hem which expresses sorrow or joy. All the 
later MSS. have confused the two, οἵ. Brix’ 
exhaustive note on Pl. Zrin. 3. In saying 
on p. 207 that ‘in Terence Chremes is always 
the name of a senex,’ Professor West forgets 
the tipsy youth in the Lunuchus. The error, 
sO common in editions and in some of our 
grammars, of confusing those widely different 
constructions—the adverbial acc. and the 
ace. of specification—is found on Heaut. 16. 
v. 40: we do not see why actors would be 
obliged to exert themselves more in order to 
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be heard at a fabula motoria than at a /. 
stataria. Would not the attention of the 
audience be held more closely by ἃ play 
which is lively from beginning to end ἢ 
v. 161: faxo and faxim are now regarded as 
perfects, or more strictly speaking aor. subj. 
and aor. opt. ; οἵ. Stolz, Lat. Gram. ὃ 119. 

At the close of each play there is a group 
of ‘Textual Notes’ embodying, with others, 
the variations from Umpfenbach. In an 
edition of this kind when the different MSS. 
are not even mentioned textual! discussion 
seems rather out of place. The value of 
these notes is also much lessened by the 
large number of erroneous and misleading 
statements in them. The volume closes with 
a very good index, 

EK. M. Pease, 


Bowdoin College. 





DE OFFICIIS DI M 


T tre libri de officiis di M. Tullio Cicerone com- 
mentatt da REMIGIO SABBADINI. ‘Torino: 
Ermanno Loescher. 1889. 


Tuts edition—forming a volume of the excel- 
lent Turin Collezione di Classici Greci ὁ 
Latini con note Italiane—coutains an Intro- 
duction pp. xxxviii, with Text and annota- 
tions pp. 187 followed by a short grammatical 
Index p. 188—p. 191. The Introduction 
treats on the Method of the Commentary, 
the literary aids, the date of the work and 
its sources, notice of Cicero’s Son to whom 
it is dedicated—but not of the systems of 
philosophy which the Author followed, points 
in connexion with these being reserved for 
the notes. It contains also the Editor’s 
conjectures and emendations and treats of 
the MSS generally and of one in particular 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan—a parchment MS of the XIIth Cen- 
tury (M), which the editor has collated and 
classes with the best MSS—being closely 
allied to B, though it has many points of 
contact with the second or inferior group. 
By the aid of this MS the editor restores the 
probably true reading in several passages, 
e.g. Le. ὃ § ὃ where the quod of M for the 
vulgate guoniam suggests the correct reading 
perfectum officium rectum, opinor, vocemus, 
quod Graect κατόρθωμα. hoe autem commune 
καθῆκον vocant. The word officiwm, commonly 
read before καθῆκον, arose from the false 
reading cathicon, the Latin transcription of 
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the Greek word. ‘Thus we have Orelli’s con- 
jectural reading of the passage confirmed by 
this MS. The latest German editor, on the 
other hand, omits καθῆκον. In Ie. 7 ὃ 21 
eo plus si quis sibi adpetet is a great improve- 
ment on the vulgate e quo si etc. InIe. 2], 
72 it gives the true reading nihilo minus, 
where the other MSS have all nihil minus. 
On the locus vewatus I c. 29, 104 new light is 
thrown by the unique reading of M, alter 
est, sitempore fit, haud remisso animo, homine 
dignus, where the usual reading is wt (et) si 
remisso animo. Ine. 38, 138 Signor Sabba- 
dini proposes to read ut quique aderunt for 
the utewmgque aderunt of the MSS. The 
conjecture is a plausible one. In Il ec. 3, 10 
he solves the difficulty of haec tria genera 
(genere) confusa by supposing that ¢ria arose 
from the abbreviation 74 or 77 for natura, 
and he thinks that the following passage— 
supposed by C. W. Miiller also and others to 
be spurious—was an interpolation due to the 
faise reading tria. In 11 c. 7, 24, M alone 
preserves the true reading wt erts, which 
Baiter restored. The conjecture alae veliti 
‘a flying squadron’ in 11 ο. 13, 45 for alae 
alteri is ingenious : most editors suppress the 
alteri, which they cannot explain. Signor 
8. contributes another ingenious emendation 
of a well known diflicult passage III. c. 6, 28, 
where he substitutes quae salva fiant vustitia 
for quae vacent iustitia. The commentary is 
ample and exhaustive, without being unne- 
cessarily long ; it deserves special praise for 
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its neat renderings. The book is well got 
up in the style of Weidmann’s Haupt-Sauppe 
Series. I have not come across any mis- 
prints. There is an error p, xxxii, where the 
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reference on I 120 should be de amicitiw 
instead of de senect. 


H. A. Honpen. 





L. MULLER’S NONIUS, PART IT. 


Noniit Marcelli Compendiosa Doctrina, Pars 
II. Emendavit Luctranus Mittier. 12 Mk. 


Tne second part of this work contains text 
and apparatus criticus of books v—xx, fol- 
lowed by Adversaria Noniana. Of the four 
MSS., earlier than the 15th century, which 
contain the whole of these books, Professor 
Miiller gives the readings of three, the 
Harleian (H), Leyden, Voss F 73 (L), and 
Wolfenbiittel (V); the Paris MS. Latin 
7667 (P) he passes over. Of the three 
which contain the whole, except portions of 
book ν., the Bamberg (A), Paris MS. Lat. 
7666 (C), and Leyden 116 (X), he supplies 
us with a collation of the Bamberg only, 
The three extract MSS., Paris, MS. hat. 
7665 (Ὁ), Montpelier (M) and Oxford (0). 
he omits altogether. The readings of H and 
L are on the whole accurately given; the 
collation of A and V is however far from 
trustworthy. The Adversaria Noniana 
consist of six chapters; I. De vita Nonii; 
II. De Compendiosa Doctrina Nonii; IL. 
De insequentium saeculorum ad saeculum 
xv. studiis Nonianis ; IV. Quid profecerint 
grammatici a saeculo xv.; V. De codicibus 
adhibitis; VI. De rationibus editionis. [ἢ 
the Vita Nonii there is little that is new. 
Prof. Miiller says, in speaking of the title 
of the work, that H and A call him 
Tuburgicensis, V Tuburcicensis, on the 
authority of Prof. Heinemann (p. 303 sub 
jin. he says Tuburticensis on the same 
authority), D and M Tiburcicensis. It would 
be simpler to say that Florence xlviii. 1 (F) 
H A and X give Tuburgicensis, V Tubur- 
cicensis (the first ὁ looks as if the scribe had 
hesitated between g and c), P Tuburgicensis 
or Tuburcicensis, which it is impossible to 
decide, C Ὁ M and O Tiburcicensis. L, 
Berne (B), Geneva (G) and Cambridge (Z) 
have no title. The most original suggestions 
in this chapter are perhaps that Nonius 
called his son Herculius as a compliment to 
the ἄλλος Ἡρακλῆς, who should one day 
cleanse the Nonian stable, and that the 
scholars of the present day who have worked 
at Nonius are descended from some member 
of his family who came from Africa to the 


country of the Vandals to avenge on them 
the injuries which they had wrought in the 
land of Nonius. 

In the second chapter Prof. Miillersuggests 
that the title of the work should be Noni 
Marcelli Compendiosa doctrina, not De 
compendiosa doctrina. It seems however 
more probable that the original title has been 
retained by the extract MSS. D M and O, 
which give Nonius Marcellus, De compendiosa 
doctrina. The titles of the different books 
without exception begin with de, and they 
are quoted by Priscian in this form, e.g. 
Nonius Marcellus, de doctorumindagine. It 
seems then natural to suppose that the title 
of the whole work would follow the same 
lines. In the remainder of this chapter 
he gives a list of the authors quoted by 
Nonius, and says a few words about the 
authorities from whom Nonius drew. His 
general conclusion is that none is earlier 
than the age of Hadrian, and in the main he 
agrees with the views expressed by Schmidt 
as long ago as 1868. Of Prof. Nettleship’s 
pamphlets on this subject he appears to 
have no knowledge whatever. 

In the third chapter he mentions the 
obligations of Priscian and Fulgentius to 
Nonius, and quotes the subscription of 
the Montpelier MS. to show that the text 
was revised as early as A.D. 402. But is it 
at all clearly established that this sub- 
scription refers to Nonius, and not simply 
to the Persius, which in the Montpelier MS. 
immediately follows the Nonius? ‘The 
remainder of this chapter, dealing chiefly 
with the MSS., will be more conveniently 
discussed in connexion with the fifth chap- 
ter. 

In the fourth chapter he gives a very 
brief account of previous editions, and 
discusses the services rendered to Nonius by 
successive generations of commentators. Of 
past scholars he speaks with some show of 
respect ; his contemporaries, to quote his own 
words, ‘objurgat leniter ut solet comiterque.’ 
In the sixth he states. the principles which 
he has followed in the present edition, 
speaking of himself with the modesty which 
he says ‘ insitam penitus sentit sibi et infixam.’ 
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In the fifth chapter and the second half 
of the third he gives some account of the 
MSS. which he uses, and a very brief 
statement of his views as to their mutual 
relations and relative importance. His 
account of L is full and accurate, that of H. 
and V brief but generally correct. With re- 
gard to P he is however entirely mistaken. 
He still maintains the erroneous view, which 
I myself in common with Prof. Sievers 
suggested, that it is a copy of the Harleian. 
This is however a complete misconception. 
No one who has examined the MS. could 
doubt for a moment thatit is, as Prof. Havet 
pointed out, a combination of three entirely 
different MSS. To prove that the first 
three books of P are not copied from H it is 
only necessary to say that P has the Index, 
which is wanting in H, and that it indicates 
a lacuna after leat (3, 14), carris modiwm 
(5, 13), Plautus (8, 23), and lib. 11. (LT, B)y 
of which there is no sign in the Harleian. 
The first part of P is, as Prof. Havet 
suggests, very closely connected with H?2 V. 
Indeed it seems almost certain that all three 
are copies of one and the same MS. The 
parent MS. appears to have combined the 
peculiarities of the two classes F L and H?2 
P V, and to have been corrected from a 
MS. belonging mainly to the second class. 
TV generally give the corrected, rarely the 
original, reading ; P generally the corrected 
reading, occasionally however the original, 
and sometimes a combination of the two. 

Thus P has the Index with L, the marginal 
notes with H? V, and the lacunae at 3, 14 
Dp, 13,8, 23 and ,l7, 5 with V. -In the 
title too the serie of P hesitates between 
Tuburgicensis and Tuburcicensis and finally 
leaves it doubtful: the scribe of V_ also 
hesitates but decides in favour of ¢. The 
following specimen readings will serve to 
show the relations between thethree MSS. : 2, 
12, \vubuerem, P!, puuerem H2 1! V1, puberem 


EF H! L2 V2 = puberem. 9, 14, utantur ῬῚ, 


utauntur P?, utuntur H?, utuntuntur V, 
UU 
utantur F ἨΤ1 L = utantur. ib. 16, poetia P, 


i 
poeta Ἠῶ V, poeta F L= poeta. 27, 23, 
ulocat P41, locat Ἐ5 HP? V, wocat ἘῚ L = 


1 

nocat. 61, 1 deworatendo ῬΊ, dewortendo H? 
te 

P? V, deworando ἘΠ H! L = deuorando. 64, 
iiii 

15, vn P, wi F2? HV, ν ΠῚ L=v. 81, 8, 


ὃ 
aubis P1, αὐὐἱ8 ἨΣ P2 V, abis FH! L = ais. 
83, 17, tabuliono P, tabulino 8 HV, 


ο 
tabulono ἘΠ L=tabulino. 84, 2, 


plocito P 
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t 

V?, plocio ἘΞ H V1, plocto ΕῚ L=plocio. 89, 

22, egisit P V1, egisito V2, egisto H?, egisio F 
t 


H! L=egisio. 131, 20, sciamaca ia H? P V, 


τὰ 

sciamaca Β' H! L=sciamaca &e. &e. The 
fourth book of P is a copy, not of the 
Harleian, but of the Cambridge MS. (2). 
This MS. is closely related to G and the 
first hand of H. Indeed all three MSS. 
appear to have been copied from the same 
original at the same time, and perhaps by the 
same scribe. Z was then corrected either 
from the same original as the second hand of 
the Harleian, or at any rate from a very 
similar MS., but the corrections in Z are 
only partial, while in H they are complete. 
These corrections are sometimes introduced 
into the text, sometimes added in the 
margin. Thus, where Z is uncorrected, P 
regularly gives the uncorrected reading, e.g. 
247, 30 pladum P Z, 249, 20 fuerit P Z, 
314, 28, fructus P Z, 315, 11 grawi PZ, 342, 
13 wirgilius uerbenis P Z &e. &e Some 
mistakes in P are clearly due to misreadings 
of Z, e.g. 266, 22 widet P!, uideb. (widebis) Z, 
267, 31 <intwmenissem FP, intuenissem 

N 

(interuenissem) Z, ib. 35 sinen quis P, sinenowis 
Z, written so as to look like sinen quis, with 
many others which can scarcely be repro- 
duced. Where Z is corrected in the text P 
gives the corrected reading, e.g. 233, 10 
ceunitatis P Z?, 315, 34 grawum um fore P 


1 ὉῊὮὠ 
Z?, 316, 5 deploidi arrecta P, deploida recta Z, 
334, 4 nist abesse P Z?, or combines the two, 


é 
6.0. 243, 47 ὁ memiseriis P, memiseriis Z, 313, 


v 
17 ductiae P, ductae Z, 334, 16 cornius P 
Us 
cormx LZ &e. &e. Where the correction is 
written in the mg. the first two scribes of 
this part of P, who continue down to 310, 
22, either omit it altogether, or add it in the 
margin, eg. 235, 7 filio P Z tx, filo P Z mg, 
ib. 34 fidi aequales P Z ta, fide equales P Z 
mg, 275, 3 habere P Z tx, adhibere P Z mg, 
302, 28 fero P Z ta, ferre Ῥ Zmg. The 
third scribe from 310, 22 to the end of the 
book sometimes introduces the marginal 
reading into the text, e.g. 323, 6 rune hine P, 
hine Z tx, nune Z mg, 330, 11 et wt ille et utile 
P, et utile Z ta, et wt ille Zmg, 331, 10 
claudam claudus P, claudus Z tx, claudam Z 
mg, 342, 38 sta statwae esse tw esse P, statu 
esse Z ta, statwae esse Z mg., the mark of 
reference in Z being in such a position as to 
suggest that the correction was to be inserted 
between sta and tu. It may be mentioned 
that the sign in P which Prof. Quicherat 
ealls ‘signwn mendi,’ Mons. Meylan the 
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‘signe de renvoi,’ regularly occurs in Z, 
where a reference is made to a marginal 
correction. 

The last fifteen books of P are perhaps on 
the whole most closely connected with the 
group ACX. Thus Pagrees with these MSS. 
in giving De numeris et casibus as the title 
of the ninth book, while H L V have de 
generibus et casibus in the text, though in the 
index L has de numeris et casibus. In this 
part of the work however all the MSS. agree 
so closely that it is searcely possible to 
divide them into distinct groups. With 
regard to F Prof. Miiller is still more 
signally mistaken. No description or 
collation of this MS. has ever yet been 
published, and, as it is much the most 
valuable authority for the text of the first 
three books, it may be worth while to give 
some account of it. Professor Anziani holds 
that it belongs ‘more probably to the end 
of the ninth than the beginning of the 
tenth century.’ Itis a large quarto MS., 
consisting of 93 folia (eleven quarternions 
and five extra leaves), written in double 
columns, twenty-six lines to a page, in the 
same hand throughout. It has _ been 
corrected several times probably by the same 
scribe. The following hands may be 
distinguished (1) ΕἾ the original copy 
(2) ἘΞ corrections by the same hand from 
the original MS. (3) F° corrections by the 
same, or perhaps another hand, from a M8. 
of an entirely different class (4) ΕἾ recorrec- 
tions of ΕΞ or F°, probably again from the 
original MS. (5) F° a few conjectures in a 
15th century hand. Sometimes the original 
writing is completely erased, sometimes a 
line is drawn through, or a dot placed under 
a letter or letters. Where the correction is 
effected by erasure it is impossible to 
determine to which of the different hands it 
is due. Where a word has been changed or 
added it may generally be decided, as F? is 
in darker ink than the other hands. This 
MS. originally contained both title and 
index, but the index has been completely 
erased. Those hands of F which seem to be 
derived from the original MS. (ΕἸ ἘΞ F*) are 
so closely related to L (L! L?), as to lead to 
the conclusion that F and L are descended 
from the same parent MS. This seems to 
have been a MS. of an inferior quality, 
disfigured by many mistakes and omissions, 
but preserving as a rule the old spelling, 
especially the non-assimilation of prepo- 
sitions. It had also been corrected through- 
out, the corrector making many alterations, 
additions and omissions, and regularly 
assimilating the prepositions. While L! 


generally retains the non-assimilated form 
of the preposition, F and L? regularly prefer 
the assimilated form. In other respects the 
different hands vary very much, though as 
a rule F' corresponds to L?, F? F4 to Lt. 
The following instances will show the close 
relation between the MSS.: 227, 4 bene F! 
L, ib. 6 ingremeta gonmemorem ΕἾ L, 228, 
25 intectort ἘῚ L, ἐδ. 29 apud om. F'L, 230, 
11 plaucidt ΕῚ L, ἐδ. 32 mast FE! L, 231, 4 
solic ΕἾ L, 7b. 18 wade ἘῚ L, ἐδ. 19 stipidius 
FIL, 76. 21 suadum ΒῚ L, oportunio pauidet 
ΕἼΤ, ἐδ. 27 aetra ΕἾ L, &. &. And not 
only is F a twin brother of L, but, when 
corrected by the three hands, became also 
the parent of H. It is indeed the precise 
MS. which Prof. Havet presupposed as the 
original of that MS., and it will probably be 
a surprise and pleasure to him to find his 
theory established beyond all possibility of 
dispute. The following facts among many 
others which might be adduced may be 
accepted as sufficient proof. 1. The first 
three books of F and H both occupy 93 
leaves. II. The words qui owwm inspexerant 
117, 8, with which the first scribe of H 
ends in the middle of a column (f. 53 v), 
are also the last words of the sixth quarter- 
nion (f. 48 v) in F, the precise point at 
which this part of the MS8., consisting of 
93 ff. (11 quaternions and five leaves), 
would naturally be divided for purposes of 
copying. III. The correct readings of H! 
are regularly given by one of the four hands 
of ΕΞ IV. The peculiarities of H! are 
explained by comparison with F., e.g. 44, 10 
Ua 
naugias Hi=nagis F, 77, 15 baretere H= 


a a 
bretere F, 97, 20 atiere H!=ptiere F, 137, 


id. 
15 sere id Hi=sere F, 182, 28 wulgare 
d. 
decoemt Hi=wuulgare coepit F. Similarly 
all the following readings of H! are due to 
marginal corrections in F.: 49, 1 Trossuli 
equites Romani dicti trossuli, 67, 20 ex 
atque proletarium pedito, 81, 11 farris im 
farris trite, 86, 10 cecutiiunt lippiunt oculi 
mei cecuttiunt, 87, 21 clipeat operit clipeat 
et accium, ib. 23 audet galeare operire. So 
107, 23 where H! gives incideret ᾧ, 114, 25 
where it reads Z’usculanarum ᾧ, the ᾧ is due 
to a g or signum mendi which occurs some 
dozen times in the margin of F. Numberless 
similar instances might be brought forward 
but ‘ actwm, aiunt, ne agas.’ In his account 
of the extract MSS. again Prof. Miiller is 
no less mistaken. Of the one group A C X he 
says that C X are copies of A. Now of 
this group C is the most correct and perhaps 
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the oldest, A. the least correct, and there 
seems no ground whatever for supposing 
that either C or X is descended from A, 
though all these may be copied from the 
same original. In speaking of the other 
group D M O he says that O belongs to the 
beginning of the 9th century. Is not 9tha 
misprint for llth? It is assigned in the 
catalogue to the 11th cent., but may be as 
early as the tenth, ninth it cannot be. 
These three MSS. again are independent of 
one another, though all may be descended 
directly from the same parent MS. The 
MSS. of Nonius Prof. Miiller divides into 
two great classes, the first comprising F H1 
11 G Z B, the second H? L? V the Escorial 
and the extract MSS. The first class he 
considers the most valuable and in this class 
he assigns the chief place to H! and 1]. 
In this view he fails to appreciate the 
importance of the fact pointed out by Prof. 
Havet, that in discussing the relative value 
of the MSS. of Nonius it is absolutely 
necessary to divide the work into three 
portions; (1) Bks. I-III, (2) Bk. IV, (38) 
Bks. V-XX. In the first part the MSS. 
fall into three groups which may be arranged 
as follows in order of merit : (1) Ἐ5 (H!) (2) 
EES VE (ob RS ἘΠ BS (1) 1 12)” The 
Escorial I have not as yet been able to 
collate. The extract MSS., though they 
offer many independent readings, agree on 
the whole most closely with L! especially in 
the non-assimilation of prepositions. It 
- should however be mentioned that for the 
first ten pages, where A C X give the whole, 
they seem to represent an independent 
tradition, superior perhaps to any other. 
In Bk. IV the MSS. may be divided into 
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two classes: (1) H! G Z or (where Z is 
corrected) Z1 (P) B. (2) H? L V Z?(P). 
The extract MSS. vary between the two. 
The reading of the second group is generally 
though by no means invariably to be 
preferred. In the remaining books the 
MSS. resemble each other so closely that it 
is very difficult to group them. The nearest 
approach to a classification is perhaps: (1) 
ἘΠΕ ΒΉ Δ (2) PY ACX” By DMG 
the first group being on the whole the most 
trustworthy. In point of orthography 
however L? is facile princeps throughout. 
In the first part, of the entire MSS. F H L 
P V and the Escorial, Prof. Miiller gives the 
readings of H L V alone; of the extract 
MSS. A C X Ὁ M O and the Zurich MS., A 
only is represented. Of the entire MSS, 
containing book IV, H L V G Z (P), he 
omits Z: of the extract MSS. B D M O, he 
omits M. and O. The entire MSS. contain- 
ing the remaining books are four in number, 
H LP V; of these he passes over P. Of 
the first class of extract MSS. A C X, we 
have a collation of A only ; the second class 
D M O is quite unrepresented. We cannot 
help regretting that Prof. Miiller should 
have devoted his undoubted abilities for so 
long a time to a task for which he possesses 
such inadequate materials. 


J. H. Ontons. 


[The above has been corrected for the press by 
Mr. S. G. Owen, the writer of the obituary notice 
which will be found on a later page of this Review. 
The Editors can only join with him in expressing 
their deep sense of the loss they have sustained in 
the death of a most valued contributor, who was 
always ready with advice and help at whatever cost 
of trouble to himself. ] 


GRAMMATIK DES HOMERISCHEN DIALEKTES. 


Grammatik des Homerischen Dialektes, von 
GoOTTFRIED VoGrinz. Paderborn. 1889. 
416 pp. 7 mks. 


A new Homeric Grammar suffers immediate 
comparison with that of the Provost of Oriel. 
The German work is about one third larger 
than Mr. Monro’s. One third of the book is 
devoted to Phonology and Inflection, another 
third to Word Formation and Semasiology, 
and the last third to Syntax. No chapter is 
given on Versification, but many questions 
of metrical quantity are treated in the first 
part of the work. The Greek index is nearly 
twice as full as Mr. Monro’s, but this hardly 


atones for the entire lack of definite cross- 
references, and the table of contents, covering 
four pages, does not compensate for the want 
of an index of subjects. 

The type and paper are clear and good, 
but the pages are rather crowded. Only one 
font of type is used. The division into 
articles is often indistinct and without 
numbered or lettered subdivisions, which are 
necessary for easy reference. Nineteen sec- 
tions cover more than one hundred pages, 
with no running titles or page headings, or 
any indication of the current §. The 99th 
section, on the meaning of prepositions, 
covers more than 23 pages without a single 
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subnumber ; and the prepositions are not 
arranged alphabetically or in the same order 
as in any grammar. The next section (on 
particles), which is nearly as long, has five 
subdivisions but classes together, and in this 
order, αὐτάρ, οὖν, νῦν, τότε, τῶ, and καί. 
Does every reader see the principle of 
arrangement ! 

The Germans have been proverbially 
heedless of details of form, and we are more 
concerned with the contents than with the 
external appearance of the book, but this 
certainly is not conveniently printed for a 
book of reference. 

Since the publication of Mr. Monro’s 
Grammar in 1882, important work has been 
done on Homeric forms, syntax, and versifi- 
cation. Fick’s new view of the Homeric 
dialect could be mentioned only in a post- 
script of the English work. Mr. Monro does 
not seem to have used Meyer’s Grammar 
(1880), nor Frohwein’s convenient Verbum 
Homericum (1881), nor does he refer (1 
think) to Nauck’s critical and_ scientific 
edition and essays. Since 1882, have 
appeared the new edition of Meyer, Brug- 
mann’s brilliant though brief treatise on 
Greek Grammar, the ‘advanced’ editions of 
Homer by von Christ, Rzach, and Cauer, 
and the ‘radical’ editions by Fick and by 
the Hollanders, and works like Usener’s on 
the early Greek verb and Menrad’s excellent 
treatise on contraction and synthesis in 
Homer, and valuable studies on Greek 
dialects. The situation has changed some- 
what during these last seven years, and 
scholars are ready to welcome a new Homeric 
Grammar, though very many questions 
remain unsettled. 

Some readers may be surprised to find 
how many questions are still left open. 
Vogrinz is not dogmatic on matters of 
Homeric forms and readings. He often 
merely registers the opinions of others with- 
out telling ‘how it really is. He evidently 
is familiar with the latest views on most 
subjects. In the mass of details which fill 
the book, it would not be strange if he had 
overlooked some theories. He clearly inclines 
to Fick’s view of the Homeric dialect, and 
often gives Fick’s assumed forms, but he 
does not go so far as he. He calls the dialect 
‘a kind of old Ionic,’ and considers vain all 
attempts to reach the original form of the 
poems. He defines a ‘ kunstsprache ’ as ‘one 
that is understood by all but spoken by 
none.’ He speaks occasionally of a vowel as 
‘lengthened under the influence of the ictus,’ 
but again says truly that Fick’s law seems to 
allow any short syllable to serve as a long 
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syllable, and that the ‘verse-ictus of itself 
cannot make a short syllable long ;’ yet he 
explains a short vowel used as the first 
syllable of the verse, by the ‘ specially strong 
ictus on the first foot.’ He does not follow 
the modern Holland School in their ery of 
‘Analogy.’ ‘Anomaly’ is brought to honour 
again. The relation to contraction is a 
cardinal point with Homeric scholars of to- 
day, and Vogrinz holds that ‘ the war of exter- 
mination on contracted forms is unscientific 
and vain.’ He doubts even whether we may 
substitute dvdave for ἥνδανε. 

A serious fault in the book is the paucity 
of statistics ; many are given, it is true, but 
mostly those which are familiar from 
Curtius’s Verbum, Hartel’s Homeric 
Studies, or Weber’s Final Sentences. In the 
chapter on the digamma, we are told how 
many hiatus are filled by the F of each 
word, but not how often the verse opposes 
the restitution of ΓΕ. The author does not 
say definitely whether -ἴων or -ἴων is more fre- 
quent as the comparative ending, nor which 
declension of vids is the more Homeric, nor 
does he state the approximate relation of 
frequency between -ν and -cay as the ending 
of secondary tenses. This fault is still more 
painful in some parts of the syntax. 

The author brings few illustrations from 
inscriptions, e.g. he discusses the form 


δράγματα (A69),before which an « retains its 


short quantity, and notes that Fick rejects 
the verse, and Hartel reads ddpypara, 
without noticing the Arcadian form δαρχμάς. 
He thinks that rotcdecoow was ‘an unpre- 
meditated form, wrought under the influence 
of the metre ;’ and makes no reference to the 
Thessalian τοῦννεουν. He even refers to the 
example of Latin writers to show that 
elided vowels may be written in the text, 
instead of pointing to this fact on Greek 
metrical inscriptions. 

In treating of quantity, the author follows 
Hartel largely. He prefers ᾿Ιλίοιο. with 
short penult. to ᾿Ιλίοο, and οὔιες for oles, 
AiuSos for ’Aédos. He does not hold with 
Leeuwen and Da Costa as to the. force of a 
vanished initial o to make position. He 
still seems to ascribe some occult power to 
punctuation in weakening hiatus, apparently 
not feeling that a pause is often in place 
where not even a comma could stand. 

The second division of this Grammar, on 
the formation of words and semasiology, 
contains much excellent matter, with more 
detail than Mr. Monro’s work. Much of 
this is new, at least in sucha form. Vogrinz, 
by the way, does not agree with Monro in 
his treatment of κέ and7zé. His explanations 
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of the genesis and developments of syn- 
tactical constructions are extensive and 
valuable, and the reader regrets that better 
mechanical devices have not been used to 
render the different categories more distinct 
and intelligible. 

Vogrinz’s Grammar contains more material 
than Mr. Monro’s, fuller discussions and 
some things which are new, and it is based 
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on later and revised editions, but the English 
scholar will not feel that Mr. Monro’s work 
is fully superseded. 

Some infelicities of detail might be 
noticed, but in a book which involves such a 
mass of details the reader must not be dis- 
turbed by a few ‘flies in the ointment.’ 


T. D. Seymour. 


GRAMMATIK DER ATTISCHEN INSCHRIFTEN. 


Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, von Dr. 
kK. MerstERHANS, Professor am Gymnasium 
in Solothurn: zweite vermehrte und 
verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, Weidmann, 
1888. Mk. 6. 50. 


Tuis careful and_ scholarly _ treatise, 
published first in 1885, has grown too 
familiar a friend among all students of 
Greek to require any fresh words of praise 
or of introduction. It is a full and lucid 
digest of all the forms, whether of accidence 
or of syntax, actually found in the Attic 
inscriptions. It is not a museum of curiosi- 
ties, for in truth there are few abnormalities 
to register. Every page of the book 
strengthens the conviction that the public 
documents of the Athenian people were 
draftedin the every-day language of educated 
Athens. It is this which gives them their 
yalue to the student of Attic grammar or 
the editor of an Attic author. It is scarcely 
a paradox to say, that the Greek of the Attic 
inscriptions of the 5th century B.c. is better 
Greek than Thucydides or Xenophon : 1.6. it 
more truly reflects the best spoken Greek of 
the time ; it is not affected by archaisms or 
by conscious literary associations, it is rarely 
coloured by non-Attic influence. Very 
rarely in the prose inscriptions are ‘ poetical’ 
forms found, like ἐπιώψατο, addy, ἐπιθόντων, 
or Ionisms like ξυνοί, παραιβάτης (pp. 156 fol.). 
The very strangeness of forms like καταν- 
TpoKv, ἀπαντροκύ, κάτροπτον (p. 72), proves 
them to be only too faithful and phonetic 
representations of Athenian tricks of speech. 

If, for example, the question be asked 
whether forms in -σσ- or -ττ- (πράσσω 
πράττω, θάλασσα θάλαττα, etc.) be the purer 
Attic, the claim must be immediately 
surrendered to the forms in-tr. ‘Apart 
from the form réo(o)apa upon an early vase 
of the 7th or 6th century, in appellations and 
in Attic names rr is always written for oo 


from the earliest period onwards. Nay, 
old-Attic vase-paintings go so far as to 
change Homeric names like Κασσάνδρα, 
‘Odvecev’s into Κατ(τ)άνδρα, ᾿Ολυτ(τ)εύς. Τὸ 
is an exception when, in the formula of the 
oath to be sworn by the Athenians to 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 336, we find 
θάλασσα. Similarly in a treaty with Naxos 
(B.c. 400—375) we find διαλλάσσοντες and 
ἡσσηθῃ (p. 77). These exceptions are 
plainly traceable to foreign influence, and 
do but prove the rule. 

The author in his preface makes a 
generous acknowledgement of the assistance 
given him by the reviewers of his first edi- 
tion, O. Riemann, von Bamberg and others. 
Several independent works also, covering 
portions of the same ground, have appeared 
since 1885 (by Hecht, Kaiser, Reinach and 
others), and these have been placed under 
contribution. Chief among these new sources 
of information should be named Klein’s 
work on Greek Vase-Inscriptions. Expe- 
rience also has given the author a fuller 
mastery of his copious materials, so that 
the second edition surpasses the first not 
only in completeness, but also in convenience 
of arrangement. Thus the volume has grown 
from 119 pp. to 237, the increase being 
partly due to a somewhat clearer and less 
crowded type, but chiefly to the incorpora- 
tion of fresh material. It may be worth 
while to call attention to the more important 
of the new features. 

Ch. I. (Schrift) has been expanded from 4 
to 11 pp. Here, amongst other additions, a 
useful summary is given of the old-Attic 
numeral signs (p. 8), and of the later 
Alexandrian system which superseded them. 
A much fuller treatment than before is 
given to Punctuation (p. 10), chiefly based 
upon Kaiser, De inscriptionwm Graecarum 
interpunctione, 1887). No mention however 
is made of the dotted initial Y, which may 
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be found in Inscriptions in the Brit. Mus. 1. 
125 (Athens), ii. 365 (Melos, Imperial 
period), as also in MSS. of every date 
(Scrivener, Introduction, p. 35). On p. 3 the 
author has added a statement which recalls 
the famous chapter on snakes in Iceland: 
‘Der Buchstabe F (Vau) kommt nicht vor.’ 

Ch. 11. (Lautlehre) has grown from 42 pp. 
to 77, and it is this part of his work which 
will win for the author the warmest thanks 
of scholars, as well from the extraordinary 
minuteness and fulness of the references, 
and the admirable way in which the facts 
are grouped. The paragraph on the diphthong 
av (p. 68) is new, and the discussion of the 
consonants and their changes has been 
considerably enlarged (pp. 58 foll.). 

Ch. III. (Wortbildung) is entirely new, and 
chiefly deals with proper names. This 
however is a very large, though subordinate, 
part of the subject, and cannot be fully 
treated of in a chapter. Meisterhans says 
nothing of the peculiar formation of 
Πεισθέταιρος, the name of a hero of the Birds, 
which Bergk wished to alter into Heweratpos 
or Πειθέταιρος. The form is abnormal ; yet 
it seems to occur on an Attic funeral 
monument of pre-Augustan date (C. 7. A. 
4064: Ileo6[éraipos|). One would like to 
verify this reading, which Kohler seems to 
have copied from Kumanudes. 

Ch. IV. (Flexionslehre) has developed from 
41 to 64 pp., a much fuller treatment than 
before being accorded to the Attic forms of 
the tenses. Some rare words are mentioned 
on p. 156; eg. the verb ἀδουσιάζεσθαι (‘ to 
profess one’s self’), only known from one 
inscription and a gloss of Hesychius. But 
the author might have cited the personal 
name ᾿Αδούσιος from C.I.A. 53a (8.6. 418), 
which occurs also in Xenophon, Cyrop. 
Also among rare forms should be included 
ὗλις (= ἰλύς ‘mud,’ ‘slush’) which I read in 


a lease of the 4th cent. ((΄.1.4. 1059) and 
which is recognized by the Htym. Mag. 
(compare the similar use of ἰλύς, in the 
document just cited, C./.A. 53a). 

By far the largest and weightiest additions 
have been made in the chapter on Syntax, 
which has grown to treble its size. The 
structure of the sentence in Inscriptions is 
usually so simple, that they afford us less of 
illustration in this department than we 
might desire : thus neither the optative with 
ἄν nor the temporal conjunction ἔστε ever 
occur in epigraphic prose (pp. 206, 209). 
The author has, however, made good use of 
his materials, and there is hardly a page 
from which the student of Greek syntax 
may not cull some useful fact. One thing 
more remains to be done, which does not fall 
within the scope of this Grammar, I mean a 
study of the phraseology or Stilistik of Attic 
Epigraphy ; and perhaps yet more interesting 
results would reward a similar examination 
of non-Attic documents as_ illustrating 
Hellenistic speech. 

I have noticed few misprints, in spite of 
the innumerable and minute references 
which are of the essence of a work like this. 
On p. 62 the first word of note 552 should 
be [Kat |orr(p)ov ; on p. 141 ἁνύτω is for 
ἀνύτω ; and on p. 70, note 658, instead of 
D.S (Dittenberger’s Sylloge) Cauer’s Delectus 
No. 429 (Nesos) should be cited to support 
the form Πολυπέρχων found in C.I.A. i. 723 
(s.c. 819). The author does not notice the 
interesting fact that Sintenis has restored 
the unsibilated form, upon MS. evidence, 
in two passages of Plutarch’s Lives (Dion, 
58; Demetrius, 9). 1 have myself recently 
found the same form ina Lycian inscription 
of the early Imperial time, which will 
shortly appear in the Hellenic Journal. 


EK. L. Hicks. 





A SANSKRIT READER. 


A Sanskrit Reader: with Vocabulary and 
Notes. By Cuaries RockweLti LAanman, 
Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. 
Parts I and IL (Text and Vocabulary), 
1884. Part III. (Notes), 1888. Boston, 
Ginn & Co. 


‘Wer Vieles bringt, wird Manchem Etwas 
bringen, The publication of the long- 
expected Notes to Prof. Lanman’s Sanskrit 
Reader completes a work for which every 


beginner of Sanskrit, and not less every 
teacher of it, in America and England must 
be thankful. 

The design of the work is thus stated in 
the preface : ‘In the first place, it is to serve 
as an introduction to these subjects [Sanskrit 
and comparative philology] for the students 
of our colleges and universities.’ It ‘is 
designed, in the second place, to render a 
knowledge of Sanskrit accessible to the 
classical teachers of high-schools, academies, 
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and colleges. These teachers, if they pursue 
this study at all, usually do so without the 
aid of an instructor. And it is especially 
the requirements of unaided private study that 
I have taken constant pains to meet.’ I 
cannot conceive how these requirements (and 
every teacher of Sanskrit knows how mani- 
fold, and sometimes how unexpected, are the 
requirements of beginners) could be better 
met than in this book. The ingenuity and 
success with which Lanman has divined the 
student’s needs, and the skill and patience 
which he has bestowed upon the satisfaction 
of them, are most remarkable. 

A list of twenty-six of the most important 
books for the young Sanskritist’s lbrary 
serves as a finger-post in what so often seems 
to the beginner a hopeless maze of literature, 
and the ‘Introductory Suggestions,’ as well 
as the ‘ Explanations’ at the end of the 
vocabulary, greatly facilitate the use of the 
book. 

The Reader proper comprises one hundred 
and six pages of selections, beginning with 
the πολύβατος but ever-interesting Mala- 
episode of the Mahabharata, of which the 
first five chapters, forming a complete story, 
are here given. Throughout the first three 
chapters the words are separated in print, to 
facilitate the reading of the Devanagari 
alphabet ; and an ‘inset’ contains a tran- 
scription in Roman type of pp. 1-4, so that an 
earnest student should have no difficulty with 
the text. In fact, the reviewer is almost of 
the opinion that too much has been done in 
this direction; it is his experience that 
beginners exaggerate the difficulty of the 
alphabet largely because so much explanation 
is offered, and he does not approve of post- 
poning the acquisition of the alphabet until 
the paradigms are learned, because this 
method is very apt to make the student think 
he can dispense with it altogether, so that he 
finds himself shut out from the use of the 
Petersburg lexicon and of its abbreviations 
by Boehtlingk and Cappeller. 

Following the Va/a-selections come twenty 
of the best fables from the Hitopadeca or 
book of ‘Salutary Instruction,’ then six 
stories from the Kathdsaritsagara, after these 
avery skilfully made selection of verses from 
the Manavadharmacastra, the most famous 
of Hindu law-codes; and two specimens of 
Sanskrit riddles close the list of extracts 
from the later, non-Vedic literature. The 
Vedic selections, filling thirty-seven pages, 
include a wide variety of subjects, and com- 
prise hymns (good and bad) to different 
deities, with some used especially at wed- 
dings and funerals ; while passages from the 
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Brahmanas give examples of early Hindu 
theological exegesis and speculation, and 
others from the Swtras contain directions 
for the performance of the ceremonies 
alluded to above, and show how the 
hymns and verses quoted were employed in 
them. 

The whole furnishes material for about 
one hundred and fifty hours of reading in 
class. The reviewer read it through with a 
class (which had had a preliminary course of 
sixteen weeks, three hours per week) in about 
one hundred hours. The convenience of the 
book would have been greatly increased if 
the selections had been printed in the order 
in which they are to be read. Some may 
perhaps think that the choice of pieces 
has not in every instance been happy, 
particularly in the Vedic extracts, but then 
no two scholars would ever make the same 
choice—indeed, in the Notes Lanman regrets 
at least one selection. 

The chief strength and value of the book 
lie in the admirable Vocabulary and Notes. 
Here Lanman has outdone himself in con- 
scientious and skilful work, drawing without 
stint upon his wide scholarship, yet never 
without legitimate purpose or for mere dis- 
play of learning. A German reviewer has 
characterized his profusion of reference to 
kindred Indo-European forms as ‘ des guten 
zu viel’; but considering the aims of the 
book, as set forth in the preface, it cannot 
be too highly commended. The classical 
philologist finds here exactly what he seeks 
in his study of Sanskrit. It is true that he 
could find it still better in lectures by recog- 
nized authorities on comparative philology ; 
but to how many students in America (or in 
England for that matter) are such lectures 
accessible? Lanman’s lexicographical Scharf- 
blick approves itself in many articles, as e.g. 
s.v. adka, atha, Jr, darw (to L.’s comparison 
of the use of Engl. éree in whiffle-tree may be 
added its similar use in ¢ree-nail), «1 dha, 
dhurta, parigha, plu (to the Germanic 
cognates add leete, the water-ways in 
Hamburg, and Dutch viet in watervliet etc.), 
Nbudh, mad, catru. He is particularly 
happy in his many illustrations of Sanskrit 
idioms by parallels drawn from our own 
speech, especially our colloquial language. 

The copious Notes are so arranged that 
the classical student, whose time for Sanskrit 
is limited, can use them to the best advan- 
tage ; while the elaborate literary introduc- 
tions to the several sections will be highly 
prized by the more special student of Sans- 
krit. In fact these introductions, with their 
full bibliography, are among the very best 
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things ever done in this field, and must prove 
welcome to advanced scholars as well as to 
beginners. One is reminded on every page 
of these Notes of Holden’s admirable editions 
of Plutarch, wherein no point of language 
or archaeology is left without full and per- 
tinent illustration. The references to 
Whitney’s Grammar areextremely numerous. 
One wishes that Lanman had inserted copious 
references to Speijer’s Sanskrit Syntax, 
(Leyden, 1886), a most useful work for all 
students of Sanskrit. 

This is not the place to discuss Lanman’s 
interpretation of Vedic passages, of which 
there are many in his Reader that prove 
veritable cruces to the exegetes ; but it may 
be said that he shows himself a most com- 
petent interpreter, at the same time learned 
and vigorous and independent. 


The beauty of the book is very great ; the 
accuracy of the printing, when one considers 
the weariness of mind, soul and body which 
befalls the reader of such proof as this must 
have been, is marvellous. I have noted the 
following errors in the Vocabulary: p. 120 
drjuna should be drjuna ; p. 141 (col. 1., s.v. 
Nkac) -kacya should be -kagya; p. 166 
tvattas should be added to the Vocabulary ὁ ; 
p- 198 pritya@ should be pritya ; p. 221, col. 
1, 1. 26, be should be fe; p. 284 svame- 
kumara should be svamikumara. 


E. D. Perry, 
Columbia College, New York. 


1 Perhaps omitted intentionally, since it is explained 
in the Notes on 46°. 





ESSAYS BY THE LATE MARK PATTISON. 


Essays by the late Mark Pattison, Collected 
and arranged by Henry Nerriesuip, M.A. 


2 vols. 8vo. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1889. vii. 494 pp., and 447 pp. 245. 


Une main pieuse vient de réunir en deux 
volumes un choix des essais publiés dans 
diverses revues par M. Pattison, ‘sometime 
rector of Lincoln College.’ Il faut remercier 
le professeur d’Oxford qui a donné ses soins 
ἃ cette collection posthume et qui a ajouté a 
Vceuvre de M. Pattison deux beaux volumes 
imprimés avec lélégance ordinaire de la 
Clarendon Press. Nous n’avons a nous 
occuper ici que des essais relatifs 4 histoire 
de la philologie classique, qui tenait, comme 
on sait, une grande place dans les travaux 
du biographe d’Isaac Casaubon. Ils sont 
tous réunis dans le premier volume. 

Je ne ferai qu’une mention de la solide 
biographie de F. A. Wolf, résumée en 80 
pages, datées de 1867, et de étude sur P. D. 
Huet, écrite en 1877 et plus spécialement 
dirigée dans le sens théologique ; les travaux 
sur l’évéque d’Avranches et ses contem- 
porains se sont multipliés depuis et on en 
trouvera l’indication sommaire dans le plus 
récent, A travers les papers de Huet par 
L. G. Pélissier, Paris, 1889. 0 faut insister 
davantage sur les essais relatifs aux Estienne, 
i Muret et ἃ Joseph Scaliger. Je ne fais 
aucune difficulté de reconnaitre avec l’auteur 
que les Francais de notre temps ont fait 
preuve d’une indifférence coupable ἃ l’égard 


des illustres philologues qui ont honoré leur 
pays au 16° siécle. C'est ἃ peine si, jusqu’a 
présent, quelques monographies leur ont été 
consacrées, la plupart du temps insignifiantes, 
tandis que tant d’autres points moins impor- 
tants de histoire littéraire nationale ont 
été l’objet de recherches considérables. Cette 
lacune sera un jour comblée, il faut l’espérer, 
car déja quelques érudits francais com- 
mencent ἃ comprendre le devoir de recon- 
naissance qui leur incombe envers les 
maitres des études classiques; mais la 
France devra savoir στό ἃ un ¢tranger, 
comme M. Pattison, d’avoir tant travaillé 
ἃ la gloire de ses grands hommes, tandis 
quelle méme les dédaignait. 

Les essais de Pattison dans le domaine ne 
sont pas, ἃ vrai dire, des ceuvres fortement 
documentées et apportant des recherches 
nouvelles ; il prend pour point de départ un 
livre récemment paru; mais on voit, a la 
facon dont il s’en sépare, qwil connait par- 
faitement le sujet et qu’il ne tiendrait qu’a 
lui de faire un autre livre tout différent de 
celui qwil étudie. Les jugements, quoique 
présentés sous une forme attrayante et 
accessible au grand public, ne perdent donc 
rien de leurautorité. L’essai sur les Etienne 
en fournit un exemple. L’auteur l’a écrit a 
Voceasion d’un mémoire de Léon Feugére 
sur Henri Estienne, étude sur sa vie et ses 
ouvrages. 11 commence par malmener trés 
fort l’auteur francais, qui a été couronné par 
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méme en matiére de philologie, et il montre 
que cet écrivain n’était aucunement préparé 
a aborder un si grand sujet. Négligeant 
bien vite le malheureux biographe, il trace un 
tableau ἃ grands traits, mais trés précis, des 
principaux travaux de la dynastie des Esti- 
enne, depuis 1502. Τ] n’entre dans la discus- 
sion de détail qu’aux p. 120 sqq., ou, relevant 
une bévue plus énorme que les autres de 
Feugére, il démontre que Henri Estienne ne 
peut étre auteur du Discours merveilleux de 
la vie de Catherine de Médicis. (P. 119, 
ligne 19, lire soubsrit [swbridet] au lieu de 
soubscrit, qui ne permet aucun sens.) Depuis 
le travail de Pattison, rien de sérieux n’a été 
tenté sur les Estienne, qui attendent encore 
un biographe. 

ΤΙ n’en est pas de méme d’un sujet, moins 
important cependant, Marc-Antoine de 
Muret. L’étude de Pattison sur Muret est 
tirée du livre de Mr. Dejob, Un professewr 
francais en Italie aw 16° siécle, Paris, 1881. 
Divers travaux ont paru depuis qui permet- 
traient de reprendre ἃ nouveau la question, 
sil n’y en avait de plus urgents ἃ traiter 
auparavant. Je citerai un article de la 
Revue critique, 1882, 1. p. 483 sqqg., qui 
contient de nombreuses indications biblio- 
graphiques pouvant servir 4 Vhistoire de la 
philologie en France pendant la Renaissance ; 
Lettres francaises inédites de Muret, parues 
dans les Mélanges Graux (Paris, 1884); La 
Bibliotheque Cun humaniste, Catalogue des 
livres annotés par Muret dans les Mélanges 
darchéol. et dhist. de VEcole francaise de 
Rome, année 1883; Lettres inéd. de Muret 
publiées par A. Bertolotti, Limoges, 1888. 

Les pages les plus intéressantes du volume 
sont consacrées ἃ Joseph Scaliger. 1] y a, 
sur cet important sujet, deux travaux dis- 
tinets de M. Pattison; Vun est un article 
imprimé dans la Quarterly, ἃ, Yoceasion du 
livre de J. Bernays sur Scaliger, Berlin, 
1855, lautre comprend deux fragments 
inédits d’une vie complete de Scaliger que 
préparait Vauteur et qui efit été le digne 
pendant de son ouvrage sur Casaubon. Il 
faut espérer qu’un autre savant reprendra le 
sujet et donnera une biographie définitive de 


The ‘Ion’ of Euripides, by H. B. L. London, 
Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. 
Tuis book is a veritable literary curiosity. A few 
extracts will be more eloquent than any criticism of 
ours could be. 
(1) From the Preface : 
‘Though this metre [the Greek Lyric] may appear 
to the eye and ear irregular, it is not so in reality, 
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Scaliger, devenue plus facile depuis la pub- 
lication de ses Lettres francaises faite par 
M. Tamizey de Larroque (en 1881, et non, 
comme l’imprime |’éditeur, 1879). Je crois 
qu’on s’en occupe en France, mais M. Patti- 
son montre 61] ett été tout préparé a écrire 
un tel livre. Le premier fragment est relatif 
ἃ la jeunesse de Scaliger, ἃ ses premiéres 
études, a l’enseignement du grec ἃ Paris au 
temps de Jean Dorat, aux compositions 
poétiques grecques et latines de Scaliger. 
Le second fragment raconte les relations du 
philologue avec la famille Chasteigner de la 
Rocheposay, les séjours quwil fit dans leur 
terre de la province de la Marche, etc. Sur 
le premier fragment, le travail peut étre 
repris et complété a l'aide de divers secours : 
Védition des cuvres frangaises de Dorat 
insérée par M. Marty-Laveaux dans la col- 
lection de la Pléiade frangaise (le vol. con- 
tenant Dorat est de Paris, 1875), une thése 
de doctorat de M. Robiquet, De Loannis 
Aurati poetae regi vita et latine scriptis 
poematibus, Paris, 1887, et un article de la 
Revue critique sur cette thése, 1887, ii. p. 
502 sqg. Pour le second fragment, on con- 
sultera utilement, je crois, un compte-rendu 
de la méme revue sur la publication de M. 
Tamizey de Larroque, 1882, 11. p. 328 sqq¢., 
et des indications de lettres littéraires 
inédites de Louis d’Abain de la Rocheposay, 
le diplomate ami de Scaliger, de Piero 
Vettori, etc., dans le travail cité plus haut 
sur la bibliothéeque d'un humaniste (No. x.). 
De l'étude d’ensemble sur Scaliger, je n’ai ἃ 
dire qu'une chose, c’est qu’elle est le tableau 
le plus juste que nous possédions, sous forme 
abrégée, de la vie et de l’ceuvre immense du 
Elle serait fort utile a 
traduire en francais, pour le grand public, 
en attendant mieux. L’éditeur nous dit que 
M. Pattison laisse en manuscrit une vie de 
Jules-César Scaliger ; on doit en souhaiter la 
publication, car le pére de Villustre Joseph, 
malgré les incartades de sa vie agitée, a 
apporté aussi sa pierre au monument philo- 
logique de son temps. 


P. ΡῈ NoLHaAc, 
Paris. 


for, were the Strophe and Antistrophe of a chorale 
written, separately, in long lines, they would form a 
tolerable couplet.’ [Italics ours. ] 

As an illustration of Lucian’s statement that 
‘Greek dialogue on the stage was accompanied 
throughout by music’ the author quotes Thackeray, 
in a letter to Mrs. Brookfield, as stating ‘that in the 
Roman senate the voice of an orator was sustained by 
a pitch-pipe.’ 
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A line from Eur. hes. is quoted exactly as 
under : 
Salpigg6s audén prodokén kharadokéi. 
[The last two words presumably corrupted from 
προσδοκῶν, καραδοκεῖ. | 
One incident in the plot is thus described : 


‘Under sacerdotal influence a husband and wife 
readily consent to deceive one another: a pious young 
novice becomes particeps criminis, and a gallant 
soldier is shamefully cajoled.’ 


(2) From the Dialogue as translated : 
Phoibos speaks to Hermes : 


‘To bright Athénai fly, my cognate, (well thou 
mind’st 
the Goddess’ burgh, where Gaia human broods pro- 
due’d) 
there, ’mongst the hollow’d crags, a new-born baby 
find : 
in ’ts swaddle gear, in ’ts bassinet, with all 
therein, 
to Delphir [sie] waft it.’ 


Hermes relates the intentions of Apollo: 


‘Marks the occasion Loxias ; 
(he hides not this from me, although he thinks he 
does 3) 
by special spell he’ll grant to Xouthos, when he 
quits 
the shrine, this springal, let that prince believe 
that he’s 
his sire, and guide him straight to his maternal 
halls, 
agnized to be by queen Kreousa.’ 
(3) From the Lyric songs : 
‘To the God’s thumelé straineth amain some 
eygnet! Hark! Wilt those [sic] 
legs, purple in hue, not at once sheer off ? 
Phoibos’ lyre, that chirp though tuned with, 
thee shall not save from bolt-points keen "Ὁ 


The above are Anapaests, like the original. The 
following are obviously Logazdic : 


‘Gaze round! Boast can alone Athe- 
nai nave raised (with a nobly carved 
porch to Gods, or a shrine wi’ sta- 
tue su’plied for a street-cult ?’ 


(4) From the notes: 


On 1. 175, commenting on τίς 68 ὀρνίθων καινὸς 
προσέβα ; the author says : 

‘At a distance the boy cannot determine the 
species of the swallow, whether it is the ‘‘ hirundo 
riparia” which dives beneath the water, or the 
‘*hirundo silvestris” which inbabits the woods.’ 

Again on 1. 230: 


[The Hieros has just given to Kreousa’stwo Prospoloi 
the following rather terrible announcement: 
‘.. . If ye come sans well- 
grown sheep, not a hope raise to the nave visit !’ 
and the queen’s handmaid gravely replies : 
‘ Aware am I, Sir, 
Abide we by the rules of a Deity! 
The outer walls the eyes charm !’] 


The note on which impressive dialogue is as 
follows : 


‘Both women know they cannot enter the nave. 
The elder apologizes for the impertinence of the 
younger, who resembles certain persons who, now, 
try the patience of guides by asking them absurd 
questions,’ 


(5) And finally the variety of authorities quoted 
is simply astounding. They range from Euripides 
to Murray’s Handbooks, from Leviticus to the Stan- 
dard, and whether relevant or irrelevant, they are 
frequently superfluous and not unfrequently absurd. 
And of their difference in value there is no hint, and 
usually, we suspect, no idea in the editor’s mind. 

The whole book is a mauvaise plaisanterie. We 
are tormented by an awful suspicion that H. B. L. 
has tried to model himself on Browning’s Agamem- 
non. If so, it isa warning both to great poets and 
their imitators. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoses. Auswahl 
fur den Schulgebrauch, von I. MEUSNER. 
Vierte Auflage besorgt von Dr, A. Ecun. Paderborn, 
Schoningh, 1889. 


THIS is a useful and cheap selection from the Meta- 
morphoses, smaller than that of Siebelis-Polle. There 
is a short introduction on the life and writings of the 
poet. The notes, which are printed at the end after 
the English fashion, seem to leave little unexplained, 
and are largely grammatical. A mythological vo- 
cabulary of proper names closes the book. 
S. G. OWEN. 


Quaestionum ad Heroides Ovidianas spectan- 
tium capita VII. Scripsit JoANNES TOLKIEHN. 
Lipsiae, Teubner, 1888. 2 Mk. 80. 


THE objects of this dissertation are to show that the 
title of the heroic epistles of Ovid is simply Heroides, 
and to establish the authenticity of the fourteen 
epistles usually allowed to be by Ovid against the 
attacks of Lachmann and Lehrs. That the title 
should be Heroides, as given by Priscian, is satis- 
factorily proved, though Jezierski has lately made 
out a good case for Epistulae heroidwm ; and it is 
plausibly suggested that the work may be adapted 
from a Greek original, the “Hpwtva: falsely attributed 
by Suidas to Theocritus, and that Ovid’s words 
ignotum hoc aliis ille nowawit opus mean merely 
that he was the first to introduce this form of com- 
position among the Latins. From 4... III. 345, 
Am. 11. xviii. 19 Tolkiehn infers that Ovid was 
engaged at the same time in writing the Heroides 
and Ars Amatoria. The largest part of the essay 
is devoted to the vindication of the suspected 
Epistles. Lehrs in his Horace, pp. ccxxii-ecliv, 
with German lightheartedness has pronounced them 
all spurious, but Tolkiehn contents himself with 
removing the scruples of Lehrs and Lachmann about 
those epistles which have been assailed by Lachmann 
as well as Lehrs, viz. III, VIII, 1X, XII, XIII, 
XIV. He shows with slight tediousness that the 
style and thought of the compositions are worthy of 
Ovid, and that the proneness of a certain school of 
critics to condemn particular verses on trivial grounds 
is troublesome and not advantageous (p. 38). Much 
learning is employed in tracing the Greek sources used 
by Ovid: thus it is cleverly pointed out that Zp. 
VIII is based not on Euripides but Sophocles, and 
suggested that Hp. XIII is modelled on Euripides, 
Ep. XIV on Aeschylus. Then the style of all the 
epistles, and especially those suspected by Lachmann, 
is subjected to a detailed examination, the net result 
of which is that those epistles exhibit the same new 
formations of words, the same standing phrases and 
usages, the same syntactical peculiarities, the same 
metrical structure, as the undoubted works of Ovid, 
and must therefore be considered genuine. Though 
we are thus after the perusal of 131 pages led gently 
back to the opinion with which most of us started, 
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still it is satisfactory to think that probably in the 
near future no one will have the hardihood to impugn 
these particular poems. 

S. G. OwEN. 
Die Ursachen der Verbannung des Ovid. Von 
J. Huser, Stadtamhof [1889 ?]. 


Tuer author of this ‘Programm’ has originated an 
ingenious if somewhat complicated theory as to the 
cause of Ovid’s banishment. He thinks that Ovid 
was connected with a court cabal set on foot by 
Lucius Paulus the husband of the younger Julia (thus 
explaining Suet. Aug. 19), the object of which was to 
hinder the banishment of Julia. He assumes the 
publication of a second edition of the Avs Amatoria 
and Remedia Amoris at the end of 8 or beginning of 
9 A.D., contending with some plausibility that in 
the first edition there were three books of the 
femedia corresponding to the three books of the Ars 
Amatoria, for traces of a division into more books 
than one are found in MSS. and old editions, espe- 
cially in the codex Parisinus. Julia was banished 
A.D. 9: Augustus then availed himself of Ovid’s 
connexion with the cabal, which though no real 
conspiracy was purposely so regarded by him, in 
order to get rid of the obnoxious Ovid. The 
republication of the offensive poems according to this 
view is the real cause of the banishment. The 
hypothesis is worked out with great skill, and 
certainly explains Ovid’s frequent assertions that his 
poems brought him into trouble. But the evidence 
for the existence of the cabal in question appears 
scanty; and Ovid’s allusions to his having seen 
something (7. II. 103-108) compromising can hardly 
be interpreted as meaning merely ‘I noticed the 
formation of the cabal and so was drawn into it.’ 
S. G. OWEN. 


Iuli Frontini Strategematon Libri Quattuor 
edidit GorrHoLpus GUNDERMANN. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1888. 1 Mk. 50. 


Dr. GUNDERMANN bases his new text mainly on the 
Harleian MS, 2666, which has never been used before, 
though it is the only complete representative of the 
better class of MSS. Of the inferior class, which 
cannot by any means be neglected, the editor takes 
the Parisian 7240 as the best specimen. 


Iuli Valeri Res Gestae Alexandri Macedonis. 
Collatio Alexandri cum Dindimo: Epistola 
Alexandri ad Aristotelem. Recensuit BERNAR- 
DUS KUEBLER ; Leipzig, Teubner, 1888. 4 Mk. 80. 


THE text is based largely on a new collation of the 
Turin palimpsest, unjustly despised by Mai and ill- 
treated by Peyron’s chemicals in consequence. The 
other MSS chiefly used are the Ambrosian, on which 
Mai based his text, and the Parisian 4880, 

ΤΙΒΟΝ: 


A Translation of the Peshito-Syriac Text and 
of the Received Greek Text of Hebrews, 
James, 1 Peter, and 1 John, with Introduction, 
by παν Norton. London, 1889. 

Iv is gratifying to Semitic scholars to note the in- 

creasing interest felt in England in the literature and 

the dialects of Syria. My. Norton’s modest and un- 
pretending book is more significant in this respect 
than the larger and more profound treatise of a pro- 
fessional writer. It does not appear that the author 
is a graduate; he writes for the unlearned ; and 
indeed sometimes supposes a degree of ignorance 
hardly credible, as when in Sec. xii. [Words in the 
Common Version not well understood by some, in 
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words more familiar] he gives other terms for ‘idol,’ 
‘alms,’ ‘ado,’ ‘nay.’ But he is an amateur in the 
fullest sense ; and, with a humility not too common, 
invites ‘ well-considered opinions and criticisms on 
the contents of this little work.’ If there is a lack 
of scholarly discernment, there is evidently a true 
scholar’s desire to learn. 

The design of the work is declared on p. 71 ‘to 
aid in defending the true text of God’s Word by means 
of the Peshito-Syriac.’ It pursues somewhat further 
the design of an earlier essay, ‘The Revised English 
Version of the Old-Covenant Scriptures.’ The present 
essay commences with a long ‘Introduction,’ which 
occupies more than half the book ; only, why does 
Mr. Norton so inconveniently number its exxxii. 
pages in roman numerals? The introduction is fol- 
lowed by a translation ‘in every-day English,’ of the 
Greek and the Syriac of Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, 
and 1 John. We cannot say that this new translation 
is satisfactory. The attempt at literality is not sus- 
tained consistently. Nor do we endorse the author's 
opinion, that ‘to use in any translation [of the 
Scriptures] forms of speech which differ from those 
incommon use, is to distort and disfigure God’s Word.’ 
That our Lord and his followers lived, dressed, spoke 
as their contemporaries, who denies? But in our 
representation ot his words and his life, a pretention 
of realism, even if possible, tends towards irreverence. 
The archaisms of our Authorized Version are not so 
obscure to the multitude as Mr. Norton imagines. 
Every attempt to dilute its old-world beauties to the 
feebleness of the diction of our modern scribblers is 
to be deprecated most emphatically. 

There is much in Mr. Norton’s book which will be 
useful to those who have not the time or the ability 
to make use of many and original authorities. He 
has brought together with much industry, from a 
large number of the standard works, an important 
collection of opinions and traditions relating to the 
history of the Peshitto Version. He has also given 
a collation (it seems exhaustive, and occupies 40 
pages) of the Peshitto text, with the readings adopted 
by the Revisers of 1881. The results are given in 
English, and therefore of much less interest and 
value to the scholar than they would have been had 
the Greek been quoted. The author justly insists (in 
our opinion) on the importance of the Peshitto- 
Syriac ; but he is led into exaggeration of its value 
from a misconception of its relation to the original 
writings of the New Testament; or, as he prefers to 
term it, ‘The New Covenant.’ We fear he is not the 
only Bible student who supposes that the Syriac, as 
we have it, represents inspired teaching more exactly 
than does the Greek. He is: right, pace Drs. Abbott 
and Roberts, that our Lord spoke a Semitic dialect. 
It may be that this was not unlike the language of 
Edessa. But the Peshitto is a translation, as appears 
not only from internal evidence, but from the terms 
of the subscriptions to some of the books. Even St. 
Matthew is not represented as the original of that 
apostle’s teaching, but it is said that ‘he preached in 
Hebrew (ebroith),’ a term surely never used for the 
language of the Peshitto. Yet we fully admit that 
the Peshitto may be of the greatest assistance in the 
attempt to recover the zpsissima verba which underlie 
the Hellenistic clothing of the words of the 
Saviour. 

Encomiums on the Peshitto will, however, fall flat 
on the ears of those who disbelieve its antiquity. 
When the Clarendon Press issues the new critical 
edition of the Peshitto Gospels, which is being pre- 
te upon the evidence of some forty MSS., most of 
1igh antiquity, it will be seen how far the oldest 
readings lead us towards the type of text exhibited 


in Dr. Cureton’s solitary fragment. But we must go 
behind the MSS. and determine what version was 
employed by the earliest extant Syriac writers. 
Little thorough work has been done in this direction. 
A specimen was afforded in an appendix kindly added 
by Mr. Woods to my paper (No. viii.) in the Studia 
Liblica, 1885. Perhaps Mr. Norton has the leisure 
to devote himself to the examination of quotations 
in all available extant works, or fragments of works, 
of early Syriac writers. We commend this to his 
careful consideration. He could not make a more 
important addition to the literature of his favourite 
study. 
G. H. αν ΑΜ. 


De Coincidentiae apud Ciceronem vi atque usu. 
H. LurrmMann. Gottingae, 1888. 


In these days of laborious specializing when scholars 
can be found who think a life well spent on elucidat- 
ing the uses of cwm, one need not be surprised at a 
book of 116 pp. on ‘ Coincidence’ in Cicero ; and a 
short summary of its contents may be found 
interesting. 

As some scholars may not know even the meaning 
of the word, a short history of the discovery of this 
new grammatical species is first given, then a definition 
follows. When two or more clauses come together 
[e.g. cum dico me, te, Brute, dico ; quidquid volt valde 
volt ; dejictor ego si quis meorwm dejicitur| either 
identical in meaning or one contained in the other 
(like a minor in a major premiss), they are as it seems 
called ‘coincident.’ If ‘coincident,’ each clause 
must be coincident in time and so must have the 
same tense, or what is practically the same tense ; 
but this ‘congruence’ of tenses which occurs also 
in ‘non-coincident’ clauses must be carefully 
(listinguished from ‘coincidence’ of meaning. Ξ 

Further as we make no practical progress by 
repeating identical propositions such as ‘ when eggs 
are eaten, eggs are eaten,’ practically, coincident 
clauses must differ somewhere in form of expression, 
é.g. In subject or in predicate (e.g. by help of adverbs) 
or in object, sometimes in all three. Forthwith all 
conceivable forms of these variations are classified 
under four great genera and 12 species with still 
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more subdivisions, all duly tabulated in the Index at 
the end. Even the number of times (in Cicero) that 
si, quod, cum, &c. are used to connect these clauses 
are laboriously registered. 

Then, in chapter III, the variations of the related 
tenses in coincident clauses are similarly classified at 
still greater length. Congruence of tense being 
necessary for coincidence (though not peculiar to it or 
partaking of its essence), the apparent exceptions to 
the law are explained : c.g. the congruence of perfects 
with historic presents, of present-perfects with 
presents: of imperatives and futures, of futures 
simple and future-perfects, and here it is pointed 
out that the future-perfect was often used merely 
to distinguish a non-continwous future action from 
the continuous action of the simple future (cf. p. 69). 
So too the congruence of indicatives with subjunc- 
tives, of present participles and the gerundive 
(treated suggestively here as a present participle) 
with finite (imperfect) tenses, of the past participle 
with perfect and pluperfect tense or futwrum exactum, 
of posse &c., and pres. infin. with present perfect and 
future tenses, are illustrated and explained. Lastly 
dependent infinitives present past and future, and 
their congruence in coincident clauses with finite 
indicative and subjunctive tenses, are examined and 
classified. The whole subject is worked out elahor- 
ately and in a scholar-like way, and occasionally some 
fairly interesting points of grammar crop up: 6.0. on 
pp. 101-2 it is shown that the perfect infinitive in 
certain cases owing to its collocation with some main 
future tense has the force of a future-perfect indicative 
or of a subjunctive, e.g. omnia a te data mihi putabo 
si te videro; arma qui non habuerint eos inermes 
Suisse vinces, where also he notices by the way the 
indiscriminate use of fut. perf. and perf. conjunct. 
Generally in establishing these practical congruences 
and coincidences not enough account is taken of the 
freedom with which a passing change of thought 
changes the intended regularity and symmetry of a 
sentence before it is completed. On the whole, 
though the results are not great or adequate to the 
labour spent, the book is worth the attention of 
scholars and teachers as it suggests a somewhat new 
and sound view of the phenomena of compound 
sentences. J. Εἰ. Nixon, 





ON THE STUDY OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Evirors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Your February number contained a survey of the 
general conditions under which classical studies are 
pursued in the United States. Among the aids to 
these studies and more especially to classical 
archaeology, the growing interest in which is regarded 
by American scholars as a most hopeful indication 
for the future of classical philology, collections of 
casts deserve, it would seem, a prominent place ; and 
it may not be amiss to consider a very praiseworthy 
effort recently made to enlarge our present oppor- 
tunities in this respect. There exists a curious lack 
of accord among. our professors of the classics as to 
the supreme educational value of plaster-casts ; the 
difficulty and expense of procuring a large number of 
representative casts has led some of them to substitute 
stereopticon views of the best examples of statuary, 
and to claim for these views as decided merits for 
purposes of instruction as the casts possess. But 
these slides, however excellent in themselves, fail to 


reveal to the student the actual size of the object and 
the details of texture and treatment, in which the eye 
must be aided by the sense of touch ; furthermore, a 
prolonged comparison between two art-types in which 
the eye should be able to wander constantly between 
the two objects is not feasible by means of the 
stereopticon. 

A visit to the Slater Museum, which has been 
recently given to the Free Academy of the little town 
of Norwich, Connecticut, would I think, suffice to 
convert every admirer of stereopticon views. Note- 
worthy as an example of well directed private 
munificence, this museum is equally suggestive by 
reason of the selection and arrangement of the casts, 
and may therefore serve as a stimulus to similar 
educational enterprises. 

The most evident advantage of this collection lies 
in its perfect adjustment to the allotted space. 
There is no overcrowding ; for each period a smaller 
number of representative works is preferred to a 
congeries of material which bafiles study. Many an 
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inquirer will recall the sense of disappointment 
experienced in so comprehensive a collection as that 
of Berlin, where the attention is distracted by the 
surrounding objects, and an all-round view of a work 
of art is often rendered impossible by the proximity 
of other statuary. By a very simple contrivance 
almost every statue and bust in the Slater Museum 
ean be made to revolve, with what advantage to the 
student need not be stated. The obvious benefit of 
examining a statue from every point may be illus- 
trated in the case of a work hitherto only known to 
us from photographs and wood-cuts; in the sitting 
bronze figure ofa boxer, discovered at Rome in 1885, 
a cast of which was furnished to the museum by 
Lanciani, the modelling of the back reveals itself as 
a marvel of art, quite as remarkable as the battered 
ears, the scarred neck, and the general air of exhaus- 
tion in the countenance. 

The governing principle in a collection of limited 
extent should be the fullest illustration of Greek art 
in the splendid vigour of its maturity and in the 
succeeding period of a superb technical ability that 
grapples with the most intricate problems of emotional 
expression. Hence the works of Graeco-Roman art 
are but meagrely represented at Norwich, specimens 
having been selected with a view to define the 
dependence on the earlier types as well as the points 
of conscious departure from those standards ; 6.0. the 
Youth of Stephanos, and the Ludovisi-group of 
Mother and Son (‘ Orestes and Electra’) by Menelaos. 
And so, on the other hand, the aim to focus the 
attention on the highestachievements of Greek art has 
led to a restricted exposition of archaic Greek work. 
We look in vain for the reliefs from the Harpy- 
monument, the terra-cotta reliefs from Melos, and 
the early Spartan grave-reliefs; but we find the 
Akropolis-figure that is in the act of mounting a 
chariot, the Leukothea relief, the so-called Hera of 
Samos (now in the Louvre), the Apollo of Tenea, and 
several archaic busts ; of the Aegina marbles the 
central group of four figures sufficiently characterizes 
the epoch, whilst the rest of the pedimental group 


can be studied from the standard publications. 


Whenever questions of a peculiar technique are 
suggested by the marbles, there is no dearth of 
illustrative material: thus the Doryphoros is known 
to present, in the entire treatment of the surface and 
especially of the head, peculiarities pointing to an 
original other than marble, and attention is invited 
to this fact by the juxtaposition of a cast from the 
Naples bronze which affords a much closer reproduction 
of the original of Polykleitos. So, too, immediately 
beside the Diskobolos in which the artistic 
incongruity of the tree-stump is plainly manifest, is 
placed a cast of the small Munich bronze which 
reveals the daring character of the original pose. 


It is not difficult to recognize in the above- 
mentioned and similar arrangements of the statuary 
the hand of a judicious organizer, stimulating to 
teacher and scholar alike. In just proportions the 
various chapters of ‘ Kunstmythologie’ are accentu- 
ated ; no salient type of any of the great divinities is 
unrepresented, Quite as adequately the several 
classes of reliefs, the sepulchral, votive, and purely 
decorative, are represented by instructive examples. 
A single form of art-work seems however to have 
received insufficient attention, viz. the sarcophagi. 

It may be conceded that the great majority of the 
themes treated on them is neither highly artistic nor 
original, yet apart from the fact that the sarcophagus- 
sculpture is of pronounced value in its bearings upon 
classical literature, there are a few striking exceptions 
to the mediocrity of most of these monuments, 
which ought to be found in our museums. 

In the central hall of ‘this delightful Slater 
collection are gathered the gems of Greek art, the 
great figures from the Parthenon pediments as well as 
the frieze, the Apollo-group with Centaur and 
Lapith-woman from the temple of Olympian Zeus, 
two sections of the Zeus altar at Pergamon, the 
Praxitelian Hermes, Venus of Milo, Niobe and 
daughter, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the Nike of 
Samothrace, etc., etc. In the centre is poised the 
Nike of Paionios on a triangular base, reared to the 
actual height of the original, about nineteen feet 
from the ground. To one who has hitherto seen 
this figure on the ordinary low pedestal, and who 
has confessedly been disappointed in the impression 
received, the effect produced by the correct elevation 
is overpowering ; the attitude of the goddess rushing 
through mid-air is absolutely truthful. 

One might continue to speak of the arrangements 
by which without any meretricious resources a 
delightfully mellow light pervades the galleries, but 
it is foreign to the purpose of this notice to herald the 
praises of this special collection ; its aim*is rather to 
indicate that within a moderate compass may be 
comprehended the material to illustrate satisfactorily 
the canons of Greek taste. 

Together with this collection, and by way of 
comparison with its arrangement, I had intended to 
discuss the casts at the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. But years may elapse before it will be in 
proper shape for study. Meanwhile it is to he 
hoped that some of its more glaring characteristics, 
such as the immediate fellowship of Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, Phigalian friezes, and pedimental groups of 
the Parthenon, or the equally alarming treatment 
of some of the casts to an oil-saturation, will be 
definitely abandoned. 

JULIUS SAcuHs, Px.D., 
New York. 





NOTES. 


ARISTOPHANES, Acharnians 347 (Dindorf). 


ἐμέλλετ᾽ ap’ ἅπαντες ἀνασείειν βοὴν is perhaps the 
a 
most commonly received reading. R. gives Bons. 
The difficulties of interpretation that beset the various 
conjectures are well known. ‘They are perhaps less 
with the reading 
ἐμέλλετ᾽ Go ἅπαντας avacelew Boas: Bods being 


accusative plural of βοεὺς, a sail-rope (ef. Od. 2, 
426: Hymn. in Ap. Pyth. 229). 

The sense will then be ‘‘So you were going to 
shake out every rag of canvas (to try every means), 
were you!” and Dicaeopolis twits the Chorus with 
the sudden collapse of their attack. With ἀνασείειν 
Boas in this sense maybe compared the Μουσεών πάντας 
ἔσεισε κάλως of Crinagoras in the Anthology ix. 545 
(Jacobs). ALFRED GoopWwIn. 
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S. JAMEs JV. 1-2.—Ildev πόλεμοι καὶ πόθεν μάχαι 
ἐν ὑμῖν; οὐκ ἐντεῦθεν, ἐκ τῶν ἡδονῶν ὑμῶν τῶν 
στρατευομένων ἐν τοῖς μέλεσιν ὑμῶν ; ἐπιθυμεῖτε, καὶ 
οὐκ ἔχετε: φονεύετε καὶ ζηλοῦτε, καὶ οὐ δύνασθε ἐπιτυ- 
χεῖν: μάχεσθε καὶ πολεμεῖτε. 

I offer a short supplement to the note on S. James 
IV. 2 (ἐπιθυμεῖτε---πολεμεῖτε) in the last number of 
the C.R. (pp. 275-276). It seems to me desirable to 
give v. 1. We thus get before us the whole passage : 
hence not only do we see the words ἡδονῶν στρατευο- 
μένων fitly associated with πόλεμοι καὶ μάχαι, and 
these three words anticipating μάχεσθε καὶ πολεμεῖτε: 
we are, perhaps, more likely to be struck with the 
needlessness and the irrelevancy of φονεύετε, and 
more disposed to accept the conjecture of Erasmus, 
followed by Calvin, Beza, Hottinger, and Ewald— 
namely that we should read φθονεῖτε, this word 
having been, as we find in Oecumenius, carelessly 
written φονεῖτε, and corrected into govevere. If 
however we retain φονεύετε, we should, I think, 
remove the following καί. 

JOHN Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 


No doubt the change of govedere into φθονεῖτε 
gives an easier process of thought. Internal unrest 
(ἡδοναὶ στρατευόμεναι ἐν ταῖς μέλεσιν) in its two 
stages—desire without possession (of a thing), envy 
and jealousy which bring us no nearer our aim (of a 
person )—is followed by outward disturbance (μάχεσθε 
kal πολεμεῖτε). Compare the stages of ἐπιθυμία 
inI 14,15. Ifit is once recognized that, whatever 
punctuation we adopt, φονεύετε can only be 
taken here in its literal sense, it must be allowed 
that it disturbs the natural order, and strikes, as 
it were, a false note between the πόλεμοι and 
μάχαι of v. 1 and the μάχεσθε and πολεμεῖτε of 
v. 2. But we must not press too far the evidence 
of the compilation which goes under the name of 
Oecumenius, a bishop of the lith century. Though 
poveire appears there in the text, yet in the note 
φονεύετε is throughout assumed to be the true 
reading ; and in the other form of the same compilation 
(which goes under the name of Theophylact) povebere 
is the reading given in the text as well as in the note. 
The chance, for it can be nothing more, that φονεῖτε 
appears in Oecumenius, can only be made use of as 
showing how easily the one reading might pass into 
the other. It is fair to mention also that, as I learn 
from Theile, Erasmus, after admitting the conjecture 
in his 2nd edition, withdrew it in the 3rd. 

J. B. M. 


* * 
* 


From the slight summary in the Classical Review 
of Mr. Bayfield’s paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society on May 2nd, it is impossible to 
ascertain how he arrived at the conclusion that ‘it is 
not true that in such a sentence as εἰ τοῦτο ἐποίει, 
ἠδίκει ἄν non-fulfilment of the condition is necessarily 
implied.’ I regret not to have had an opportunity 
of seeing a fuller report, but I can say that many of 
us have not so learnt Greek, or taught it. The ex- 
ample from Eur. Jon, though a noticeable one, proves 
nothing to his purpose. Paley’s explanation seems 
to me quite correct. ‘The conditional way of putting 
it seems to have been preferred, because Creusa im- 
plies, in her despair, ἄλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι. Otherwise she 
might have said, εἴπερ ἔστ᾽, ἔχει μέτρον. No doubt 
it is true in the majority of instances, that whenever 
it is evident that the condition is not fulfilled the 
reader or hearer does possess this knowledge inde- 
pendently. But this arises from the nature of the case, 
and while I admitI cannot at the moment point to a 


case in which this information is conveyed by the con- 
ditional sentence alone, that fact by no means proves 
that it could not have been so conveyed. Again, 
assuming Mr. Bayfield’s proposition to be correct, 
what is the difference between e.g. εἰ τοῦτο ἐποίει, 
ἠδίκει ἄν and the same sentence without ἄν Or is 
there no difference ? If so, then Attic Greek is a much 
less precise instrument of expression than is generally 
considered. I am of course aware that in this class 
of sentences ay in apodosis is regularly omitted with 
certain words, ἔδει, ἐχρῆν, etc., also that ἄν with the 
imperf. in apodosis does not always refer to an unful- 
filled condition, but that is the ‘iterative use ’— 
something quite different, and there, if it occurs in a 
hypothetical sentence, the protasis is usually εἰ with 
the optative. 
Ἐπ, Ὁ 5: 


* * 
* 


Nores oN Persius.—Students of Persius, espe- 
cially at Oxford, may be interested to know that there 
is in the University Library at Harvard a collation 
of a cod. Bodleianus (8 of Jahn), made on the mar- 
gin of Casaubon’s third edition. The book bears the 
name Gualt. Harte on the fly-leaf, and on the reverse 
the following: ‘The satires of Persius are here colla- 
ted with the finest and oldest MS. of that author 
now probably extant. It is in the Bodley Library, 
No. 2455, joined with Boetius, Consol. Philos. which 
at the end of it has this remarkable inscription, (here 
follow the words printed in italics on page cexi. of 
Jahn’s edition of 1843, to the effect that Leofric, 
Bishop of Exeter, bequeathed the MS. to his suc- 
cessors) : ‘ Leofric was Bishop of Exeter and Cornwall 
about the year 1050. W. Harte.’ 

On the Rev. Walter Harte, A.M., of St. Mary Hall 
and Canon of Windsor (0b. 1774), who was presum- 
ably the owner of this book, see a note of Croker in 
his edition of Boswell, also the Gentleman's Magazine, 
1836, 2, p. 236. Of this Bodleian MS. Jahn had 
only vv. 1|., which he got from the Berlin Library 
and not directly from the MS. itself. His reading: 
do not always agree with those in Harte’s collation, 
e.g. Sat. vi. 51 and 69, also vi. 26, where Harte’s 
reading metwas is not mentioned by Jahn, but has 
been received into the text by Biicheler, although 
existing for him only in two codd., one being how- 
ever cod. C (Mp. 125). The cod. Bod. in Sat. vi. 
46 disagrees with C., giving for captis the generally 
rejected wictis with codd. Mp. 212 and R. In other 
doubtful cases its readings are often of interest, 
sometimes of value, so far as I know them. 

A new collation of this manuscript with an account 


of its history would seem to be desirable. 
M. HM: 


Sat. 111, 43. 
intus 
palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat wxor. 


Most people will agree that Mr. Housman’s in- 
genious emendation of wlews for cntus (in this Review 
for May) is an improvement on the received text. 
But I should like to ask him whether on consideration 
he feels that it is improbable that Persius wrote intus. 
Even the poet’s admirers, of whom I confess myself 
one, must admit that his diction is not seldom 
awkward and his figures harsh. But I always think 
of what Coleridge said: Persius ‘had a bad style: 
but I dare say if he had lived, he would have learned 
to express himself in easier language.’ Is not intus 
palleat just the sort of mistake that a youthful poet 
might make? Yet it is not without resemblance in 
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other writers. It is true that ‘ palenessis an outward 
symptom of an inward disorder, existing nowhere 
else but in the complexion’; but the same thing 
might be said of sweat of which Juvenal writes 


(i. 167) :-— 
tacita sudant praccordia culpa. 


‘When a man is dissected,’ and not till then, his 
heart is cold and his liver dry, yet Juvenal (i. 45) 
does not hesitate to speak of a siccwm iecwr, nor 
Silius (ii. 338) of frigida corda in the living subject. 
Persius seems to have been almost as great a ‘ bowel- 
searcher’ as the Etruscans themselves. See his 
familiarity with man’s inward parts as illustrated in 
his use of this very word intus in Sat. i. 50 ; iii. 30 ; 
v. 129. And a poet who fancies a wild fig-tree 
sprouting in the human breast (i. 24) would hardly be 
stopped by the improbability of a little pallor in that 
region. Professor Gildersleeve has already remarked 
on Conington’s doubts about intus palleat, and 
thought them sufficiently resolved by the lines ‘ but 
I shame to wear a heart so white.” Would Mr. Hous- 
man think that we assume too great a knowledge of 
intestinal colour when we call a coward ‘ white- 
livered’? I have never thought that intus patleat 
meant ‘paleness from an inward cause,’ but ‘ paleness 
within,’ (intus in animis, as Cicero says of mental 
passions). The cause of the pallor is contained in 
the following words, the thing ‘ which is hidden even 
from the wife of his bosom. ’ 

Morris H. Morcan, 
Harvard University. 


* * 
* 


Prrsius III. 43.—If I recur to this passage it is 
not so much out of inordinate affection for my own 
conjectures as because the discussion started by Dr. 
Postgate on p. 275 may prove interesting to pursue. 
The ‘ white liver’ of the coward as well as the ‘ black 
heart’ of the traitor was present to my mind when 
1 objected to ‘intus palleat,’ but I think there is a 
difference. Cowardice and treachery are qualities, and 
inherent in the man: the bloodlessness attributed to 
the craven is with him from his birth and, to be pro- 
saic, may be expected to reveal itself at a post-mortem 
examination ; and so too the traitor’s black heart. But 
I think it is otherwise when one has to speak not of 
a quality but of an emotion, as here in Persius of 
guilty fears: emotions may be held to cause by their 
presence some such internal disorder as the flight of 
blood from an inward part; but they come and go, 
and they all depart with life. The difference is of 
this sort : in the darkness of night a white rose may 
be called a white rose still, but can a face in the dark- 
ness of night be said toturn pale? Next, as to trans- 
ferring the external signs of a feeling to its internal 
origin : some signs, a shudder for instance, you can 
transfer to the inner man because you are not forced 
definitely to image the inner man when you do so. 
Butif you will transfer thither such signs as the pallor 
of fear or the blush of shame, which belong not to the 
whole surface of the body but to the face alone, and 
owe their significance to that, you must figure the 
inner man with features and a complexion ; and I do 
not think you can. As for Ovid’s ‘pectora lacte 
candidiora,’ it is very bad, and justly censured by 
Dr. Postgate ; but it is of another class. ‘ Candidus’ 
has a regular and frequent metaphorical meaning, 
candid : Ovid, writing with his eye on words and not 
on things, confounds this meaning with the literal 
one: he often does the like: met. xi. 125 contains I 
think his crowning exploit in this department of 
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folly. But in ‘intus palleat,’ though there is incre- 
dible confusion between effect and cause, there is no 
confusion between a literal and a metaphorical mean- 
ing: ‘palleo’ does indeed sometimes connote fear 
besides denoting paleness, but it is not then meta- 
phorical. The passage of Ovid would be parallel to 
ours only if the following rule-of-three sum were cor- 
rect, whiteness : candour :: pallor : fear. On Pindar’s 
λευκαῖς πιθήσαντα φρασίν | dare no more give an 
opinion than on our old friend φρένες ἀμφιμέλαιναι, 
though I think that φρεσὶ λευγαλέῃσι πιθήσας is a 
μέγας ὀφθαλμός. It would however in itself be quite 
defensible to interpret λευκαῖς as ‘blanching the 
cheek,’ since many adjectives acquire a similar exten- 
sion of their use: ‘tarda crura,’ lame legs, ‘tarda 
podagra,’ laming gout: Persius himself at v. 55 has 
‘ pallentis grana cumini’ for ‘ quod pallidos faciat’ as 
the scholiast there says ; but these facts of course are 
no good for the verb and for ‘intus palleat.’ 

The nearest apparent parallel that I know of is 
Juu. i. 166 sg. ‘rubet auditor, cui frigida mens est | 
criminibus, tacita sudant praecordia culpa.’ But 1 
suppose that ‘ praecordia ’ here means what it means 
in Ovid, met. vii. 559, ‘nuda sed in terra ponunt 
praecordia,’ the external part which is ‘ prae corde’ ; 
so that we should compare Pers. ii. 53 sq. ‘ sudes et 
pectore laewo | excutiat guttas laetari praetrepidum 
cor.’ 

A, E. HousMAN. 


P.S.—Since the above was printed I have been 
allowed to see Mr. Morgan’s note on the passage: he 
urges mainly the points I have discussed, so I will 
only add a word or two. 1 24 sq. is a metaphor in 
the regular sense of the word: the heart is riven 
by poetic travail, masonry by the wild fig: these are 
two analogous operations, and a term proper to one is 
rhetorically transferred to the other. But ‘intus 
palleat’ is another sort of μεταφορά altogether. Itis 
the transference of an outward sign to the inward 
seat of feeling, and so far it resembles ‘quanta 
siccum iecur ardeat ira’ and ‘ formidine turpi frigida 
corda tremant’ ; but the chilly shudder of fear, as I 
said above, and also the parching heat of indignation, 
are signs which can be so transferred without losing 
their significance, and differ herein from the pallor of 
fear which owes its meaning to its appearance in the 
face. Mr. Morgan says with truth that Persins is a 
faulty writer ; but when a fault of this sort is laid to 
his charge by MSS. written eight hundred years after 
his death I think we ought not to lend them too 
credulous an ear. 

A. E. H. 


CaruLLus XLY. 8 sq. 


Hoe ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
Dextram sternuit approbationem. 


The passages quoted by Ellis prove that the ancients 
regarded a sneeze as ominous. They do not however 
show whether the omen varied according as it came 
from the right or left. It may therefore be of inter- 
est to note that amongst other peoples the omen did 
so vary. Thus in Bombay ‘a sneeze on the left 
insures success ; on the right prognosticates evil; in 
front portends ruin, and at the back promises help 
from God’ (Indian Notes and Queries, vol. iv. no. 
611). In Fiji ‘some take an omen from the fact of 
a man’s sneezing out of the right or left nostril while 
he holds a certain stick in his hand.’ (Th. Williams, 
Fijiand the Fijians, 1. p. 229). It is indeed a general 
rule in Roman and all augury that the significance of 
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an omen varies according to the side from which it is 
heard or seen, and it would be strange if sneezing 
were an exception to the rule. Probably the absence 
of classical evidence on this head is a mere accident. 
Considering the small chance any popular superstition 
had of getting into classical literature, and, if it did 
get in, of surviving the shipwreck of ancient books, 
this lack of evidence is not surprising. 
J. G. FRAZER. 
* * 
% 


Livy II, 10. Quae (tela) cum in obiecto cuncta 
scuto haesissent, neque ille minus obstinatus ingenti 
pontenr obtineret gradu, iam impetu conabantur detru- 
dere virum, cum simul fragor etc. The commenta- 
tors quote εὖ διαβάς, and Mr. H. M. Stephenson adds 
‘gradus signifies the firm immovable stand of the 
man.’ This no doubt is the usual force of gradus in 
such places, as it is of the Greek phrase ; but Livy 
seems to convey something more here. Hector poises 
a rock ; but Horatius is barring a path. The follow- 
ing is suggested as more nearly parallel, ‘Then 
Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of the 
way, and said, ‘‘ 1 am void of fear in this matter, pre- 
pare thyself to dye, for I swear by my Infernal Den 
that thou shalt go no further, here will I spill thy 
soul,”’’ 

aT WiewEle 
* 


PRoPERTIANA. Book I. 


I. 1,13. For, le etiam Hylaei percussus vulnere 
rami, perhaps we should read ἡ 


116 et Maenalii percussus vulnere rami : 


ef. IV. 9, 15, Maenalio jacuit pulsus tria tempora 
ramo Cacus, 

The corruption would be easy from an accidental 
transposition of m and ὦ in Maenalii. The steps 
would then be, 1116 etiam malii (7 being written like 
p)alii), and then, 1116 etiam psilli, the reading of N. 

I. 8,19. Here it seems advisable to adopt Pucci’s 
persaeva and read 


Vites felici persaeva Ceraunia velo, 
Accipiat placidis Oricos aequoribus. 


In any author but Propertius the disjointedness and 
absence of connecting particle would appear strange. 
H. A. J. Munro’s provectam felice Ceraunia, though 
palaeographically ingenious, is improbable because 
Propertius always uses the abl. ἴῃ ὁ: ef. I. 16, 33, 
felici nixa lacerto, and I. 17, 26, felici choro, although 
Catullus (68, 99) allows himself the abl. in 6, ‘ Troja 
infelice sepultum.’ 

Velo is preferable to remo: it was a sailing vessel, 
cf. 18, tales subsidere ventos. 

Vites, a subjunctive, is here better than an impera- 
tive as corresponding more closely with accipiat. It 
would easily be corrupted into Uie, the final s drop- 
ping, and so into Utere. 

Praeveeta, 1 suspect, crept in from line 14, provec- 
tas. 

The ellipse of te after accipiat is not a serious 
objection: cf. the omission of me in the MSS. of 


Catullus 66, 33, where for, atque ibi pro cunctis, 
L, Miller reads, atque ibi me cunctis. 

Palmer’s Utere is defensible as imperative for 
optative : ef. Aen. vi. 546, Melioribus utere fatis. 


PROPERTIANA. Book II. 


ΤΙ, 11, 12. Palmer reads primo with the MSS. 
and Mercurio Ossaeis for N’s Mercurio satis. Robinson 
Ellis reads Brimo, as Turnebus, undoubtedly a name 
for Hecate : cf. Apoll. Rhod. III. 861, and concludes 
that the connexion of 11 and 12 with 9 and 10 must 
be made by supplying a qgualis from 9 to 11. [15 it 
not possible that the second word of line 11 which 
has caused so much discussion was originally the 
necessary gualis ? The text will then be: 


Mercurio et qualis fertur Boebeidos undis 
Virgineum Brimo composuisse latus, 


and the connexion and general sense is perfectly 
intelligible. Palaeographically I think the corrup- 
tion of et qualis into Sais or satis possible. Mer- 
curio et qualis would appear like Mercurio a Oualis 
with a Ὁ much resembling an Sas N has in Quippe, 
Il. 4, 9; w might possibly drop out as uw, n, and m 
have a tendency todo. ‘Thus we should have Mer- 
curio a Satis: the a would be either merged in 
the last letter of Mercurio, or dropped through 
appreciation of the difficulty of scansion. 

11. 8, 81. Viderat 116 Phrygas, fractos in litore 
Achivos. 

N has viderat ille fugas, tractos in litore Achivos, 
while the Groninganus gives fugd tractos, which is 
probably nearest right. J/Ze almost certainly should 
be altered to dre: for (a) an infinitive is wanted 
to correspond with fervere ; (8) {116 is not necessary 
here any more than in 33, Viderat informem ete. 
Thus we should perhaps follow N as closely as possi- 
ble and read 


Viderat ire fuga fractos in litore Achivos, 
Fervere et Hectored Dorica castra face : 
thus keeping up a most effective. alliteration in 


Suga, fractos, ferverc, face. 


Il. 17, 3. Noctes amaras. The repetition of the 
phrase here is perhaps some confirmation of the read- 
ing noctes exercet amaras, I. 1, 33. 

13. The substitution of hew for ὁ in this line would 
be more than pardonable. This free use of the 
preposition is too free even for Propertius. 

3. What does horum refer to? Is it neuter? Is 
it masculine agreeing with amantwm supplied from 
amantem ? Or should it be rather harwm (i.e. 
manus infectas) = ‘I am a prophet of blood-stained 
hands (ὦ. 6. of suicide) when ὅσο. 

II. 18, 5. Canis...canesceret is harsh. If the im- 
perfect is necessary, as Palmer holds, the reading 
might be Canis aectas marcesceret annis. But the 
present subjunctive with quid si is used in ironical 
taunts: ef. Eelog. V. 9, Quid si idem certet Phoebum 
superare canendo =I suppose he will strive: and 
Plaut. Poen. V. 3, 48. So perhaps the right text is, 
Quid si jam canis aetas mea marceat annis Et faciat 
(the tense as H).= I suppose (she will urge) my age is 
declining : yet Tithonus in his age was not spurned. 
But there is a similar harsh expression found in 
Tibullus. I. 10, 48, liceatque caput candescere canis. 

5. Ε΄, Winzo.r. 


πω —— 
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OB TE ΠΥ; 


T. S. EVANS. 


[b. 8 March 1816, B.A. 1839, Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury 1841, at Rugby, 1847, 
Professor of Greek at Durham, 1862, ὦ. 15 May 1889. ] 


AT RuGsy. 


Τ went to Rugby at the age of fourteen, in 
August 1852: I entered in the fifth form, 
and was promoted at the quarter to the 
form called ‘the Twenty ’—a name which 
had ceased to have any numerical signifi- 
cance—over which ‘Tom Evans’ presided. 
By the rules of the school no boy could enter 
the sixth form, and be entrusted with moni- 
torial power, under the age of sixteen. I 
had therefore a year and three quarters to 
stay in ‘the Twenty,’ without the stimulus of 
ordinary school ambition, and without the 
stronger sense of responsibility that the 
work of the sixth form naturally brought 
with it. Under these circumstances I recall 
all the more vividly and gratefully the higher 
kind of stimulus to eager and careful classi- 
eal study which T. Evans’ teaching supplied. 
If I can trust my recollection of a period of 
life so remote, I should say that when I 
entered ‘the Twenty’ I conceived of gram- 
mar as a dull aggregate of rules, that had to 
be learnt and applied exactly in order to 
avoid blunders in translation and composi- 


~ tion, but had in itself no interest. When I 


left ‘the Twenty,’ I conceived it as an imper- 
fect but indispensable attempt to delineate 
the features of a living thing of thought, 


‘profoundly interesting in the way that a 


great personality is interesting, a thing of 
which all the parts and elements had an 
inner coherence that could be felt when it 
could not be expressed, and the apprehen- 
sion of which required a combination of 
subtle intellectual sympathy with precise 
and elaborate comparison of particulars. 
And I believed that by the guidance of a 
master I had been brought face to face with 
the essential features of the two entities of 
this class called Greek and Latin, and that 
whatever knowledge remained for me_ to 
learn I could acquire for myself. In this 
there was doubtless some illusion as to the 
completeness of my master’s insight and 
considerably more as to the extent of my 
own acquirements: but it was an illusion 
which testifies to the remarkable impres- 
siveness of Evans’ teaching. Though I had 
at Rugby, and since, classical teachers to 
whom I have owed much,—still when I 
think of subtle discussion on language I 


always find the most natural embodiment of 
it in recalling ‘the Twenty,’ and ‘Tom Evans’’ 
tall figure, grave face, with hair then raven- 
black, his slow deliberate emphatic state- 
ment, and the bright inspiring smile that 
used occasionally to break out, when he 
came to the really cogent argument, the 
really luminous distinction, the really close- 
fitting English equivalent. 

I have spoken of grammar and linguistic 
subtleties: but though it is this element 
of his teaching that individualizes him 
most in my recollection, I do not think 
that it was the chief source of his impres- 
siveness at the time. From this point of 
view I should be inclined to lay even 
more stress on his—as it seemed to us— 
unique gift of writing Latin and Greek 
verse, especially Greek, as if it was the 
natural mode of expressing his feelings ; and 
on the fine literary sensibility shown in his 
translations of the work done in form, made 
more effective by his slow and _ loving 
delivery of the passages on which he had 
spent special care. ‘There are several fine 
passages in the books we read with him, 
which I cannot sever in memory from his 
translations, because they made me appreciate 
the beauty of the original far more than I 
had done before—e.g. the last four stanzas 
of Horace III. 5, ‘Fertur pudicae conjugis 
osculum,’ and the passage in dneid, Book 
VI. beginning ‘Ibant obseuri’... 

I do not think he was ready in translation : 
he could not easily satisfy himself: he often 
did not give us his translations until some 
days after the passages had been construed 
in form: but I always felt that they were 
worth waiting for. In other ways I should 
think he was not an effective teacher for 
boys who were unwilling to learn, or 
unwilling to make the least effort to under- 
stand the subtleties of his discussion. 
Before I came to the school he had been 
master of one of the lowest forms, and the 
tradition was that when his form came to 
be examined, they were found to have learnt 
absolutely nothing! Indeed some of us 
knew by heart the Greek anapaests in which 
he relieved his feelings after this discomfi- 
ture. 

There were many stories current, which 
we found very amusing—they have faded 
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from my memory and were probably of 
doubtful authenticity—illustrating his sim- 
plicity and a certain quaint and formal 
elaborateness of phrase, sometimes excessive 
for the occasion, which was undoubtedly 
characteristic of him. But I do not 
think these in the least diminished the 
respect and admiration—and in my case and 
doubtless many other cases, affection—which 
he inspired. He had no defects of character, 
or at least none that we detected: his kind- 
liness was unfailing: and his simplicity was 
never undignified. 
H. SipewIicx. 





AT DurRHam. 


Canon Evans’ life at Durham has been 
sketched by an exceptionally well-qualified 
hand in tke Durham County Advertiser of 
May 24th, and the Durham University 
Journal of May 25th. The following in- 
teresting description of his teaching may be 
extracted. 

‘Combined with long and careful practice 
(his rich gift of imagination) gave him a 
peculiar facility in detecting the common 
idea underlying the apparently diverse appli- 
cations of the same word or expression. He 
picked up missing links and traced latent 
ligaments of connexion by intuition. His 
pupils will remember countless instances in 
which by presenting to them this common 
element he put into their hands ἃ key 
which opened many locks. 

‘The same imaginative power enabled him 
at the first sight of a passage to discern 
more possible interpretations than ordinary 
scholars would ever have dreamed of. He 
would then, in order to fix the true one, 
strictly interrogate the context and take 
down its evidence. He would make besides 
as exhaustive induction as possible of all 
passages in any way parallel to the one 
under consideration, and by careful com- 
parison would draw his inferences, importing 
such modifications as the special case to be 
decided made necessary. By that process 
he eliminated one interpretation after 
another, and set up the residuary as the 
only tenable one, adding the positive argu- 
ments in its favour. Such we believe to be 
a fair sketch of his general method. One 
thing which particularly distinguished him 
was his power of discerning where general 
rules break down, and what limitations are 
to be imposed upon them in their application 
to particular cases.’ 

It was not my good fortune ever to hear 
a lecture by Canon Evans, but during the 


seven years that I was at Durham (1876— 
1883) I had many walks and talks with him, 
which are among my most delightful recol- 
lections of that period. He was fond of 
talking about scholarship, and I was only 
too glad when he would do so, as that was a 
field which he had made specially his own, 
and on which he revealed to me depths 
which I had- but dimly suspected. As a 
scholar I suppose that he would be rightly 
described as treading in the steps of G. Her- 
mann, of whom I have heard him speak 
with marked respect. His scholarship be- 
longed to the days before the invasion of 
comparative philology. It was an applica- 
tion to language of severe logical analysis 
based upon the usage primarily of the 
best writers, checked also by close observa- 
tion of the laws of common speech. As 
practised by Canon Evans, the method of 
this analysis was (within its limits) rigorously 
scientific. In most of the characteristics of 
his mind he stood unique amongst men, and 
Τ have certainly never known any one who 
possessed his power of ruminating over a 
word or phrase or point of grammar. He 
would take it into his mind and let it lie 
there for weeks or months or years till the 
desired solution was found, or the tentative 
hypothesis fully verified. He would bring 
to bear upon it every example which came 
in his way. ‘I thought of that,’ he would 
say, ‘twenty, twenty-five, thirty years ago’ 
(it was about that range of time to which 
he used most frequently to refer, and 
every point seemed to carry a date with 
it), ‘and I have tried it ever since; I 
think it is right.’ He had a graduated 


scale of expressions corresponding to the: 


degree of his confidence in his conclusions, 
but seldom rising beyond the phrase I have 
just used. What he did was done by sheer 
thinking. At the time when I knew him 
he seemed to read little, almost nothing that 
was new. Conscious of his own mastery, 
yet without the slightest air of assumption, 
he would express himself somewhat magis- 
terially about his contemporaries. ‘They 
know the rules, but they don’t know when 
the rules are right and when they’re wrong,’ 
was a favourite way of describing some 
popular and meritorious but (as he thought) 
not first-rate work. ‘Erudition but not in- 
tuition’ was another characteristic phrase. 
Shilleto and H. A. J. Munro were scholars 
for whom he had especial esteem. 

The time at which I knew Canon Evans 
was probably his period of greatest produc- 
tion so far as published results go. Writing 
was always an effort, and an irksome one to 
him. The real work at his Commentary on 
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1 Corinthians was, I believe, compressed 
into some two or two and a half years which 
preceded its issue in 1881, the last few 
chapters being rather hastily finished under 
strong editorial pressure. The appearance 
of the Revised Version also gave a stimulus 
to his critical energies, and led to the produc- 
tion of several very characteristic articles 
in the Hxpositor. Thus I believe that 
most οἱ the points about which he used to 
talk to me will have found their way into 
print. Among the subjects on which his 
views seemed most original would be: the 
force of the termination -μα (see note on 1 
Cor. v. 6), the force of the middle voice as 
never directly reflexive (1 Cor. vi. 11, cf. x. 
2), the uses of ἵνα (1 Cor. vil. 29-31; cf. 
Expositor, 2nd ser., vol. iii., 1882, p. 455ff.), 
ὥστε with infin. (ibid. p. 3ff.), participial 
tenses (ibid. p. 1611f.), εἴγε (ἐδὲά. 176f.) ; but 
all the uses of the particles he seemed to 
have thoroughly fathomed. 

At the present time it is not necessary to 
say much about the Commentary. The 
judicious reader will not go to it for that 
which he will not find; but he will find 
(especially in the first ten chapters) the 
most searching grammatical exegesis, in- 
spired by profound knowledge of Greek, and 
expressed in language singularly plastic to 
shades of meaning, and rising through all 
its apparent quaintness to passages of 
striking lucidity and force. It was a fresh 
and independent Commentary, a product of 
~ pure English thought and training, if ever 
there was one. 

About the same time (in 1882) was pub- 
lished a Latin poem, Zhe Nihilist in the 
Hayfield, the contents of which corresponded 
to the curious juxtaposition in the title. It 
was an extraordinary towr de force. The 
metrification was marvellous, and rivalled 
Virgil himself in the elaborately studied 
variation and surprises of cadence and 
rhythm. It had sometimes even more than 
Virgilian strength, but rather less than the 
Virgilian delicacy of touch, and a certain 
broad humour which could not be called 
Virgilian. I should prefer to quote as a 
specimen of the author’s powers a transla- 
tion of Tennyson’s epitaph to Sir John 
Franklin, written, I believe, in response to 
an invitation addressed to a number of our 
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leading scholars but, if I am not mistaken, 
too late to be printed along with the rest. 
I quote the lines from memory. 
Non habet hoe marmor tua, navita nobilis, ossa ; 
Albens Arctos habet, perpetuaeque nives. 
Non mare sed caelum nunc tranas umbra, polumque 
Sidereum cursu prosperiore petis. 

Whatever justice description may do to the 
works, it cannot do justice to the man—to 
that transparent simplicity of character 
along with the flashes of insight to which 
such simplicity is often allied; to the old- 
fashioned politeness beautiful to see because 
it sprang from genuine kindliness of heart ; 
to his equally old-fashioned and unaffected 
piety ; and to all those lovable oddities of 
habit and manner which must have sorely 
tried the patience of those who were respon- 
sible for the due and exact performance of 
his public duties, but which only helped to 
endear him to all whom he met in any other 
relation, and which made him the hero of so 
many delightful stories. Just one such story 
I must allow myself to tell. It concerns one 
who is associated with me in these remarks. 
All the world knew what a stumbling-block 
mathematics had been to the young scholar 
in his University career. He took his 
revenge by a peculiar fondness for mathe- 
matical diction and for little feats of ma- 
thematical gymnastics. He was discoursing 
to me once on the value which he attached 
to the signs of real originality, and he 
exemplified this by a paper on the Epistle to 
the Philippians which he had set at Rugby. 
It was generally well done. ‘I gave A. four 
hundred and twenty, and B. four hundred 
and fifty marks out of five hundred. And 
what do you think I gave 8.2? I gave him 
seven hundred marks out of five!’ We 
were walking in the cloisters at Durham, 
and I can remember as if it were only yes- 
terday the way in which he suddenly wheeled 
round in front of me, beaming all over at 
his own joke, and broke into a peal of 
laughter which must have startled the wor- 
shippers (if there were any, as very possibly 
there were) inside. 

W. SANDAY. 


[We are glad to learn that a selection from Canon 
Evans’ compositions in Greek, Latin, and English 
will shortly be published.—Ep. ] 


JOHN HENRY ONIONS, M.A. 


Mr. J. H. Ontons was born in 1852, 
educated at Shrewsbury, and in 1871 came 
up to Christ Church, Oxford, as a Junior 


Student. His University distinctions, first 
class in the Honour School of Moderations 
1873, Ireland Scholarship 1875, second class 
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in Literis Humanioribus and Craven Scholar-_ 


ship 1876, gave promise of a brilliant future. 
In the same year he was elected to a Senior 
Studentship at Christ Church, at which 
college he remained, with a short interval 
of study under Prof. Biicheler at Bonn, as 
a Student and Tutor until his death, which 
took place on Wednesday May 22 in his 
college rooms after a short illness. 

As a teacher Mr. Onions was very success- 
ful. Patient and careful, he possessed also 
the rarer faculty of kindling interest and 
enthusiasm; many of his old pupils can 
testify that it was through him their minds 
were first turned to serious study. He had 
a most retentive memory, and carried much 
of his knowledge in his head ; from which it 
unfortunately results that he has left few 
papers behind. He wrote Latin easily and 
with idiomatic force. Mr. York Powell 
tells me that on one occasion when he had 
to make the annual Latin speech to the 
Curators of the Bodleian, after writing his 
speech in English, he asked Mr. Onions to 
translate it into Latin in the style of the 
Silver Age. Mr. Onions at once complied, and 
read it off with hardly a moment’s hesitation 
into excellent Latin of the kind desired. 

As a scholar he was sound, acute, learned, 
enthusiastic. For the last seven years he 
had devoted his leisure to the preparation of 
an edition of Nonius Marcellus, De Compen- 
diosa Doctrina, at which he worked with 
dogged determination, spending some part at 
least of every holiday in the collation of 
MSS. His edition was nearly complete 
when he was overtaken by death; some 
specimen sheets were already in type; and 
he had collated all the important MSs., 
except one at the Escorial, which he hoped 
to have examined this summer. His faculty 
of minute observation, combined with his 
industry, his wide and exact knowledge of 
Latin literature, his acuteness and quiet 
enthusiasm for his subject, justify the belief 
that, had he lived long enough to complete 
it, his Vonius would have been one of the 
most solid achievements of English scholar- 
ship. Fortunately the greater part of the 
work is done, and has been entrusted, by his 
own wish, to Mr. Lindsay to publish as 
nearly as possible as he left it, only adding 
a collation of the Escorial MS. His original 
design was an edition embracing both an 
apparatus criticus and a commentary; the 
commentary was to have been the joint 
work of himself and Professor Nettleship, 
who had handed over his notes to Mr. Onions. 
But for the present the commentary was 
postponed, and the critical edition was to 
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have appeared as soon as possible. He began 
his work on Nonius by a new collation of 
the Harleian MS. 2719, which had not 
before been collated throughout. This was 
published by the Clarendon Press in 1882, 
and attracted much attention in Germany 
(see eg. Baehrens, Fragmenta poetarum 
Romanorum, p. 4). I remember a few years 
ago buying for him from a German book- 
seller a copy of Mercier’s Vonius. When it 
arrived it contained the autograph of 
Georges, who had written on the fly-leaf 
some complimentary remarks about Mr. 
Onions’ own book. 

His arrangement of the MSS. of Nonius 
(as far as we have it imperfectly set forth in 
the scattered papers which he has published) 
shows an unusual power of grappling with 
the classification of MSS. Few whose 
experience of MSS., those tantalising relics 
of antiquity, and the endless puzzles they 
present, has not been acquired at first 
hand, can appreciate how much he must 
have laboured and thought, before the 
mass of materials could be induced to 
assume that harmonious scientific order 
which it bears under his hands. Nor was 
his interest in textual criticism confined 
to Nonius. He lent me a short time ago 
the Quaestiones criticae et palaeographicae de 
vetustissimis codicibus Livianis of W. Heriius 
(Berlin, 1885), telling me that he considered 
it, though unambitious in form, one of the 
most instructive books upon that subject ; 
and whoever reads it will, I am sure, endorse 
his opinion. 

Of his numerous contributions to the 
Journal of Philology the larger part are 
directly or indirectly concerned with Nonius, 
showing how uniformly he kept his attention 
upon his author. They are: vol. xi. p. {δ 
Notes on Placidus, Gellius, Nonius (the fore- 
taste of his studies of the Harleian MS.); vol. 
xil. p. 777., Continuation of the same paper ; 
p. 90, Motes on Verg. Aen. I. 18, Petronius 
43, Plautus Most. 142; vol. xiv. p. 537, 
Notes chiefly on the Menaechmi of Plautus : 
appended is a note on Propertius 1. 21, 
which resulted in a small controversy with 
Mr. Postgate, p. 289, and vol. xv. p. 152/.; 
Ibid. p. 1657, Notes on Plautus Mercator : 
p. 167, Notes on Placidus; vol. xvi. 
p. 161%, Notes on Nonius; vol. xvii. p. 
289%:, Notes on Tacitus, Histories. To the 
Classical Review he contributed in Vol. i. 
304 a review of Schéll’s ed. of the Captivi 
and Rudens of Plautus, p. 242 a note on the 
17th Lpode of Horace, in vol. il. 23 a review 
of Sloman’s Phormio; also two searching 
eriticisms of the two volumes of Lucian 
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Miiller’s Nonius (vol. 11. p. 314 and in the 
present number), besides a paper of emenda- 
tions upon Nonius in the last June number. 
In Professor Nettleship’s Lectwres and Hssays 
on subjects connected with Latin Literature 
and Scholarship, p. 295ff. will be found some 
notes upon Nonius furnished by Mr. Onions. 

Though depressed at times, he was usually 
cheerful, and talked readily about his own 
work or any other subject. He had a fund 
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of quiet humour to which the usual gravity 
of his countenance lent greater piquancy. 
Those who knew him personally have to 
mourn a friend who was warm-hearted, 
honest, and unassuming; those who knew 
him only through his writings must feel 
that in him England has lost a scholar of 
no ordinary promise, and more than ordinary 
performance. 

S. G. Owen. 





HENRY WILLIAM CHANDLER. 


By the death of H. W. Chandler Oxford 
loses a scholar of a kind which is every day 
becoming rarer in our modern Universities— 
a man of unique attainments and great intel- 
lectual power whose life was one long devo- 
tion to learning. ‘The few are now fewer’ 
was what he said when Pattison died ; and we 
may with good reason say the same again 
now that he too has left us, 

The story of his life is soon told. Born 
in London in 1828, he entered Pembroke 
College as a commoner in 1848 ; became a 
scholar of his College (in succession to the 
late George Rolleston) in 1851, and a fellow 
in 1853, having taken a ‘First’ in Literae 
Humaniores in the preceding year. In 1867 
he succeeded his friend Mansel as Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
- sophy. In 1884 he became one of the 
Curators of the Bodleian, and, if he is at 
all known to the world, I suppose it is in 
connexion with the ‘Bodleian question.’ 
Regarding the Bodleian as the one remaining 
institution that represented the best tradi- 
tions of the University, he thought it a matter 
of duty to come forth from his retirement 
and do what in him lay to keep the library 
intact. 

Chandler was never at any public school ; 
when he came up to Oxford at the age 
of twenty he was, as far as the ordinary 
subjects of academical education are con- 
cerned, a self-educated man, but on the other 
hand he had already a very considerable ex- 
perience of books and, what is more, he knew 
how to use them. As a boy, through the 
kindness of a friend, the then keeper of 
the Guildhall library, he had had the run of 
a fine library, where he revelled in books and 
learnt the great art of reading for himself. 
Such training or want of training however, 
though it may be conducive to intellectual 
independence, has certain obvious disadvan- 
tages, if one has to enter the race for 


University distinctions. As an under- 
graduate, Chandler was not thought ‘strong 
in scholarship.’ He was accordingly sent to 
read with a scholarship ‘coach,’ the learned 
and eccentric Hyman of Wadham, whose 
name is saved from oblivion by the generous 
recognition of his merits in Pattison’s 
Memoirs. Whether he also read with 
Mansel I cannot discover; but he certainly 
came quite early under his influence, and 
in after life he always spoke of Mansel in a 
way which showed how strong this influence 
must have been. 

After taking his degree Chandler in a 
very short time found himself with an estab- 
lished reputation as an Aristotelian scholar ; 
and for several years he was the great 
‘coach,’ to whom most of the best under- 
graduates resorted for light and instruction 
in the ‘ Ethics.’ Those who enjoyed the 
privilege of thus reading with him are 
unanimous on one point—his excellence and 
success as a teacher. It was indeed no small 
thing to be brought into personal contact 
with one who knew as well as taught his 
subject, one familiar with the whole of Aris- 
totle, and gifted with a power of logical 
analysis and interpretation such as is rarely 
found in us feeble moderns. But Chandler 
besides his knowledge had a real genius for 
getting at men’s minds and making them 
think things out for themselves. ‘ He made 
us think’ is what one of his pupils says of 
him, and there is surely no higher praise 
than this. 

He was in a sense a born Aristotelian. 
Aristotle was to him something more than 
an important moment in the history of 
thought ; his philosophy was in its aims and 
method the type and model of what a 
philosophy should be. His attitude there- 
fore as an Aristotelian scholar was some- 
what peculiar. Though familiar enough 
with modern critical views and theories as 
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to the Aristotelian writings, he had in his 
heart, I think, no great sympathy with this 
direction of study ; and in fact, with certain 
reserves and exceptions, no doubt, he ac- 
cepted the Aristotle we have as he now 
stands. A certain inner affinity of mind 
drew him rather towards the older interpre- 
ters of Aristotle—the scholars of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, their scholastic prede- 
cessors, and above all the Greek commenta- 
tors. As for these last, Chandler studied 
them and knew them in a way in which no 
man of our century has known them. I 
well remember the impression he made on 
Torstrik, who came to Oxford to investi- 
gate the MSS. in our libraries for the pur- 
poses of the grand series of Commentaria in 
Aristotelem graeca, now in course of publi- 
cation under the auspices of the Berlin 
Academy. Torstrik could not conceal his 
surprise at finding such a scholar in Oxford: 
‘We have no one in Germany who knows 
this literature as your friend does.’ 

It is sad, inexpressibly sad, to those who 
knew the man himself, to think that so much 
learning has passed away without leaving 
behind it some enduring monument. Even 
on the subject of Aristotle Chandler pro- 
duced very little—nothing more in fact 
than an anonymous pamphlet on an indif- 
ferent edition of the Hthics (1856), a para- 
phrase (likewise anonymous) of the First 
Book of the Ethics (1859)—drawn up no 
doubt for the use of his pupils—a little 
brochure of Miscellaneous Emendations 
(1866), and two short but truly admirable 
contributions to the Bibliography of Aris- 
totle (1868—1878). The great work which 
he contemplated at one time, and for which 
he collected a mass of materials, an edition of 
the Aristotelian Fragments, was necessarily 
dropped on the appearance of Rose’s book ; 
and a similar work for the Fragments of 
Theophrastus was never more than just 
begun. The book by which he may possibly 
be remembered hereafter is in a very dif- 


ferent department of knowledge—I refer to 
his Introduction to Greek -Accentuation, 
undertaken, I believe, at the suggestion of 
the late Dr. Jeune. The ironical tone ob- 
servable in the preface is perhaps enough to 
show that the subject was not of his own 
choice, and had no real interest for him ; 
but for all that the work is executed with 
Chandler’s characteristic thoroughness, and 
it must have given him at times a real 
satisfaction to be able to show the unten- 
ableness of some of Goettling’s theories. 
There was, in fact, a considerable vein of 
scepticism in Chandler’s nature, and it ex- 
tended even into the region of Greek accents. 
In philosophy proper, as distinct from Aris- 
totle, we have only one acknowledged 
writing of his, his Znaugural Lecture (1867) ; 
I have reason, however, to think that the 
translation of Raue-Beneke’s Psychology, 
which appeared at Oxford in 1871, was 
really due to him, though for some reason 
or other he withheld his name. In the 
preface to the book the translator speaks of 
interruptions occasioned by ill-health. From 
this point onward ill-health made Chandler 
shrink from any prolonged or serious literary 
effort; and he was much too fastidious to 
allow anything to go forth in his name that 
did not come up to his idea of scholarly 
accuracy and finish. A book illustrating 
the mediaeval system of land-tenure in 
England (1885)—a subject in which he had 
a passing interest—and sundry pamphlets on 
Bodleian matters represent the literary 
labours of the last years of his life. 

He once told me that the insomnia from 
which he suffered began at the time of his 
taking his degree ; and I learn froma friend 
who read with him at the time that even in 
those early days his face was often marked 
by the pained and worn look which after- 
wards was habitual with him. The marvel 
is that, suffering as one knows he did, he 
lived so long and was able to do so much. 

1B: 








ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE MEANING OF ‘FULCRUM’ 
AND ‘FULCRI GENIUS,’ 


Ty the British Museum there is a group 
of bronze ornaments which, though hitherto 
unnoticed, are highly interesting, from a 
philological no less than an artistic point of 
view. 


They all represent the head and shoulders 
of a mule or ass, turning sideways and 
backwards, with ears put down and a vicious 
expression, which is rendered in a peculiarly 
natural manner. The head is in almost 
every case decorated with a garland of vine- 
leaves entwined with tendrils and bunches 
of grapes, while the shoulders are covered 
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with a curious leather collar, the top of 
which is turned down just where it joins 
the shaggy skin of some wild animal, which 
is thrown over it. This collar seems to be 
almost unique in its kind, and well deserves 
investigation, for it is evidently borrowed 
from actual life and is of a fixed type in all 
these bronzes. The workmanship in all 
cases is very careful, and in one specimen 
from France rises to a high artistic level. 
As for the purpose of these ornaments, 
there can be no doubt whatever, for they 
have been found in situ, surmounting a 
characteristic part of many Roman couches 
and chairs. This part, or more properly 
parts, for they are always found in pairs, 
has been generally regarded as ornamenting 
the space between the seat and the crossbar 
below which joined the legs. They are to 
be seen restored in this fashion in the two 
Pompeian chairs in the Museo Borbonico, 
u. 31 (Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 
illustration to art. Se//a, and in many other 
places), and in the chair from the Hamilton 
Collection in the British Museum. Measure- 
ment has shown that such a restoration is 
quite incorrect, and the true position of 
these ornaments has been proved by the 
bed discovered at Pompeii in 1868 (Bliimner 
Kumnstgewerbe, 11. Fig. 20, and Baumeister, 
Denkmiiler, p. 314), which shows beyond a 
doubt that they formed the ends of the frame- 
work on which the pillows of a couch or the 
cushions of a chair were placed, a purpose 
for which their shape fits them admirably, 
for they are in fact not unlike the head of 
a modern sofa. They are invariably orna- 
mented with inlaid bronze, which is some- 
times of the richest kind, as in the case of 
the biselliwm described by Castellani in the 
Bulletino della Commissione Archaeol. Muni- 
cipale, 1874, p. 22, from which the following 
cut is taken, and are always surmounted by 
bronze ornaments of the type described 
above, the ass’s head being supplanted by 
a boy’s head or a goose’s head and neck in 
only a few stray instances. The lower part 
is decorated with a round boss of some 
size, from which springs a bust of a Genius 
in full relief or of some jovial young deity, 
like Bacchus or Hercules. Such bosses are 
undoubtedly prophylactic and bear a close 
resemblance to phalerae of the Lauersfort 
type, but are larger. 'They have been found 
in situ, but are much more common alone, 
and indeed form one of the best represented 
classes of bronze busts springing from a 
vertical base. By a fortunate chance, a 
passage in Juvenal describes the framework 
NO. XXVI. VOL. III. 
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to which these ornaments were attached so 
accurately that its identification with the 
Julcrum is absolutely certain. 

In the eleventh Satire Juvenal 
speaking of the good old times :— 


says, 


Nemo inter curas et seria duit habendum 
Qualis in Oceano fluctu testudo nataret 
Clarum Trojugenis factura et nobile fulerum 
Sed nudo latere et parvis frons aerea lectis 


Vile coronati caput ostendebat aselli. 
[93-98. ] 
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Here the aerea frons is plainly identical 
with the /ulerwm, and that it is the frame- 
work we have been describing will be denied 
by no one who compares the coronati caput 
aselli with the specimens in the British 
Museum. By a very curious coincidence 
Juvenal supplies us also with a reference to 
the other ornament of the couch, the little 
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genius who lurked at the lower end. In the 
sixth Satire he says :— 


Antiquum et vetus est alienwm, Postume, lectum 
Concutere et sacri genium contemnere fuleri— 


[5 1355. 


a passage which gains new meaning when 
we see the little urchins, whom he makes 
guardians of the inviolability of wedlock. 

There is no doubt a reference to the same 
genius fulcri in Propertius iv. 8, 68, where 
he says :— 


Lygdamus ad plutei fulera sinistra latens 
Eruitur geniumque meum prostratus adorat— 


and there is perhaps a possibility that some- 
thing similar is intended by Virgil’s use of 
genialis in Aen. vi. 603-604, lucent genialibus 
altis aurea fulcra toris. This meaning of /wl- 
crum is of course not that of the dictionaries, 
which all agree in taking the word as mean- 
ing, (1) ‘the post or foot of a couch, a bed- 
post,’ (2)—pars pro toto— the bed itself ’— 
and (3) a conjecture of Forcellini’s, ‘a staff’ 
(though this last is only to explain Ovid, 
sono): 

It would be interesting to know how the 
mistake arose, for the true meaning was 
known to Isidorus, who says :—fulera sunt 
ornamenta lectorum dicta, quod in tis fulei- 
mur, vel quod toros fulciunt sive caput, quae 
reclinatoria vulgus appellat, which is a per- 
fectly plain and unmistakable description of 
the framework as seen in the specimens in 
our Museum. The mistake of the diction- 
aries is all the more curious because almost 
all the passages quoted to support their view 
are manifestly inconsistent with it. Thus, 
they cite Pliny’s phrase tricliniorum pedibus 
Sulerisque (N.H. 34, 2, 4) and yet maintain 
that the /ulera are, in a general way, identical 
with the pedes. This however is all of a 
piece with their other citations, for they also 
appeal to Aulus Gellius (17.4. 10, 15, 2) who 
describes the couch of the Plamen Dialis as 
follows :—FPedes lecti in quo cubat luto tenw 
circumlitos esse oportet—neque apud ejus lecti 
JSulcrum capsulam esse cum strue atque ferto 
oportet ; a passage which places the difference 
of the pedes and the fulcrum beyond a doubt. 
The consequences of this carelessness on the 
part of the lexicographers have been far- 
reaching, and have led to the misunder- 
standing of most of the passages where 
fulcrum occurs. The most flagrant instance 
is undoubtedly Ovid, P. 3, 3, 13 :—Stabat 
Amor vultu non quo prius esse solebat Fulcra 
tenens laeva tristis acerna manu, because it is 
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impossible to regard the fulera as identical 
with pedes, or to resort to the commentators’ 
deus ex machina and treat it as pars pro toto. 
Indeed so perplexing did Forcellini find the 
lines that he ventured a conjecture that 
Julera meant a staff, which none of his 
followers have felt able to accept. Most of 
them have been fain to risk an anachronism 
and to assume that the Roman bed had 
posts. Such an interpretation is however 
put absolutely out of court by Suetonius 
(Claud. 32), Adhibebat omni coenae et liberos 
suos cum pueris puellisque nobilibus que more 
vetert ad fulcra lectorum sedentes vescerentur, 
for no commentator has yet had the hardi- 
hood to suggest that the Romans dined in 
fourposters. These passages however become 
perfectly simple when the true meaning is 
substituted, for what place can be more 
appropriate for love than the poet’s pillow? 
—does not Propertius say Cynthia namque 
meo visa est incumbere fulcro? (4, 7, 3)—and 
what can be more natural than for children 
to sit at the pillows on which their parents 
recline? But then a commentator pro- 
bably never noticed a child breakfasting in 
bed. 

One might have thought that the epithet 
plumeum given by Ammianus (28, 1, 47) to 
the fulerwm would have led the lexicographers 
on the right track, especially with Isodorus 
to tell them the traditional meaning, and 
the later Latin use of the word for the 
pommel of a riding saddle (Sid. Apoll. Zp. 
3, 90, quoted by Rich) to guide them, but 
their faith in the pars pro toto solution was 
too strong, and they still continue in their 
dogmatic slumbers. 

The writer is aware that several points 
yet remain to be answered, such, for instance, 
as the relation of the fu/era to the pluteus in 
one of the passages from Propertius, and the 
meaning of capsula, strue and ferto in that 
from Gellius, but this is owing to lack of 
monumental and literary evidence sufficient 
to solve the question, a want which he trusts 
may be supplied in time. As to the wider 
inquiry into the origin and history of the 
use of the ass’s head suggested by Hyginus 
(Fab. 274, antiqui autem in lectis trichint- 
oribus in fulcris capita asellorum vite alligata 
habuerunt) he has at present nothing to add 
to the notes in Mayor’s Juvenal on xi. 97, 
and would be sincerely glad to learn of any 
other passages bearing on the subject. 


W. ΟἽ EF. ANDERSON. 
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Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Vol. 11. An Epigra- 
phical Journey in Asia Minor. Vol. III. 
The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor. By 
J. R. Srrzineron Srerrett, Ph.D.  Bos- 
ton, Damrell and Upham, 1888. Pp. 344 
and 448. 


Mr. Sterrert’s two journeys in Asia Minor 
of 1884 and 1885 have added a vast 
mass of material, containing much new 
and useful information. ΤῸ study fully the 
whole set of inscriptions, and to gather from 
them all that can be gathered, requires years 
of work and very wide knowledge. Every 
step in our growing knowledge of the country 
is accompanied by the detection of new mean- 
ing in the inscriptions: but the process is 
slow, and the thanks of all students are due 
to the Committee and to Mr. Sterrett for 
publishing with so little delay the texts, 
which will facilitate the progress of research, 
instead of delaying for years until he 
could publish them with an elaborate com- 
mentary. What we expect from the various 
schools of Athens is that they should 
show by exploration and investigation how 
much new material they can furnish rather 
than do by lterary work what students 
might do at home in the way of annotation 
and exposition. For the present, after ex- 
pressing my admiration for the skill and 
thoroughness with which Mr. Sterrett has 
made his explorations, and for the valuable 
material which he has collected and placed 
before the world, I shail best utilise the 
space at my disposal by pointing out some 
improvements that will add to the value of 
the next exploration, which we hope his 
University may soon permit him to make, 
and by adding a few interpretations of 
obscurities or incorrect readings. I shall 
avoid repeating any correction which has 
already been made either by Professor G. 
Hirschfeld in the Géttinger Anzeiger, or by 
a reviewer in the Athenaewm, November 24th, 
1888. 

One series of inscriptions suggests some 
observations on the relation of explorers 
to their predecessors. Mr. Sterrett’s way 
of acting seems the right one, when we 
consider the limits he has imposed on him- 
self. He simply gives the variations of 
reading from his predecessors without any 
further remark : when this is correctly done, 
it is probably the fairest way. But perhaps 
an account of the circumstances may not be 
out of place. 

Nos. 38 to 75 are an important, though 
uninteresting, series of inscriptions, from 
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which conclusions about the state of the 
district under the Empire are drawn in 
American Journal of Archaeology, 1888, p. 
267. They are rather hard to read, and 
Messrs. Sterrett, Smith, and myself devoted 
several days to them in 1884. They were 
seen first by Schénborn, whose copies of 
parts of them are published in C. I. G. 
Afterwards they were in great part copied 
anew by MM. Duchesne and Collignon, and 
published in the bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 1878. 1 had suggested to Mr. 
Sterrett that he should take with him copies 
of these earlier publications. We therefore 
had the older copies to work on, except in 
Nos. 72-75, which were copied by Mr. Smith 
and myself alone. Experience then showed 
me how much easier it is to compare and cor- 
rect a previous copy than to copy for the first 
time, and therefore we owe a debt to our pre- 
decessors. while we improved on them. 
Schénborn’s inscriptions are often hastily 
and inadequately copied: and even MM. 
Duchesne and Collignon, who are skilful 
epigraphists, have not in this case avoided 
inaccuracies, The reasons are easy to see, 
and suggest a moral. A most interest- 
ing account of Schénborn’s equipment and 
his hardships is printed as an appendix 
to his copies of the Lycian Inscriptions: he 
sacrificed his life in the work. No one who 
has not gone through the same hardships 
has any right to speak depreciatingly of his 
mistakes, and he who has done the first will 
not be too ready to do the second. I regard 
Schénborn as second only to Hamilton 
among the travellers in Asia Minor in 
respect of carefulness and accuracy, and 
Hamilton travelled with far greater advan- 
tages. MM. Duchesne and Collignon were 
the first young students that attempted to 
explore the interior of Asia Minor, They 
were new to the task and unacquainted with 
Turkish (as I gather from their rendering of 
the native names); the country they traversed 
was almost unknown, and they had to learn 
by the way the distinction between what is 
expedient and what is inexpedient in dealing 
with the natives. But they were the first 
to show that such exploration was possible 
and fruitful. It is quite clear that they 
were too hurried in copying their inserip- 
tions, but this is a mistake which young 
travellers are most liable to fall into, and to 
which the circumstances of their journey 
were likely to make them prone. We on 
the other hand were in a much more favour- 
able position, and were able to make de- 
cidedly better copies. It was the fourth 
year in succession during which I had been 
Y 2 
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travelling, and Mr. Sterrett had travelled 
on behalf of our Exploration Fund for three 
months and a half during the preceding year. 
Moreover we were a most imposing company, 
for Mr. Smith and 1 had three mounted ser- 
vants, and Mr. Sterrett had the same 
number: doors in Turkey are open, and all 
men are ready servants, to such a display of 
wealth and power. This is a very important 
matter. I have tried many different styles 
of travelling, sometimes going with a single 
servant and one baggage horse led by us, and 
my experience is that from the point of view 
of the results attained it is folly to travel 
with less than two servants, and that a third 
servant and even a fourth add greatly to the 
possibilities of work. What may be fairly 
claimed is that, while we had great advan- 
tages over our predecessors, we used them. 
The major part of the work and of the honour 
falls to Mr. Sterrett, in whose route lay the 
village of Karamanli. Nos. 38 to 52 were 
done by him, comparing the older copies with 
the stones. Yet even in these I was able to 
make one slight addition in 1886: time did 
not permit me to verify the entire inscrip- 
tions, but I paid a hurried visit to Karamanli 
to verify the dates on the stones. In No. 46, 
1 observed that part of a line could be read 
at the beginning, giving the date: ᾿Αγαθὴ 
Τύχη: ἔτους ρπβ΄, where Mr. Sterrett has 
conjectured ἔτους τβ΄ from No. 43. His No. 
45 is really a mere fragment of No. 46. 
His restoration [ἔτους] τβ΄ in No. 43 seemed 
to me correct, but in line 4 where he reads 
and claims the support of the impression for 
TPN, 1 agreed with MM. Duchesne and 


Collignon that the stone has ΤΡΙΝ. Pro- 
bably the | is faint, and has not left a mark 


on the impression paper. The moral of this 
tale is that equipment and time, ὁ.6. money, 
are important factors in research. 

It is important to state as exactly as 
possible when inscriptions are imperfect on 
any side, and to give the probable extent of 
the part lost. My. Sterrett gives No. 27 as 
imperfect on both sides in every line, and 
his restoration suggests that a good deal has 
been lost. I copied the inscription on the 
same day, and drew a sketch to show the 
position of the letters on the stone. Line 1 
(I give Mr. Sterrett’s numbering, but ac- 
cording to his copy it should be 2) is com- 
plete on the left, and has lost two or three 
letters right, which gives the restoration 
Ator|varlos SaBadovs. On the left, 3, 4, 5, 8 
have each lost one or two letters, while the 
others are perfect. On the right it is 
possible but not certain that 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 
are perfect, while 2 and 7 have each lost 3 
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or 4 letters. In 1 I read Ὡ as fourth letter, 
where Mr. Sterrett’s copy is more correct 
than his transcript. In 2 for his T I read 
only a horizontal stroke, giving the text 
Σαβάλους ἐκ τῶν [ἰδίων]. In 8 I read Π where 
he has Γ, It is obvious how slight these 


differences are, yet the one copy gives the 
complete last eight lines of an inscription, 
the other gives an unintelligible fragment 
broken on all sides. The following names 
have a different appearance in my copy. 
Ξυλοί σῶντ]ος for [Σ]υλο[σῶντ]ος (confirmed 
by the other copy also), Μοιί...]η, Μήνως 
Διοσκουρίδου, ᾿Απελᾶ (i.e. ᾿Απελλᾶ) for “Aye- 
λά[ου] The inscription ends with ᾿Απελᾶ, 
The appearance of my copy suggests that 
only a small letter can be lost at the end of 
6, giving the genitive ΒαιβΪ {]ου, a Roman 
name added to the Greek Dioscorides; but 
it is possible that Mr. Sterrett’s suggestion 
Βαιβαίου may be correct, and that it and 
Mov.::7 and <....- ampia are ethnics. 


In 255 no hint is given that the lines are 
imperfect, yet a good deal must be lost. 
The text must be something like ἔνθα x Jara- 
Kiv[ ται Σχολ ]άστικι[ς ὃ εὐγενέϊσ(τατος) ἀπὸ 
[προγόνων Ke] τούτου ἣ [σύμβιος] Μαρία 7 
[εὐσεβεσ]τάτη. ᾿Ανάθεμα [ὃς ἀνορύξε]ι τὸ 
κυμηϊτήριον] τοῦτο. 

Mr. Sterrett often states the variations 
of older copies with apparent minuteness, 
but he has not been sufficiently careful in 
the task. The sole justification for doing 
this is that it should be done quite correctly, 
and that when no variation is mentioned we 
may understand that the copies corroborate 
each other. But in several cases he mentions 
no variants, when really important variants 
occur which are required for the constitution 
of the text. In many other cases he fails to 
give the variants completely : e.g. in 263 he 
gives a minute list of the variations in my 
published copy, but does not mention that I 
have Ν in line 4 where his copy gives O, 
and his cursive transcript makes the correc- 
tion in brackets. Illustration of these faults 
may be found in the inscriptions of Heraclea, 
Nos. 13-24, several of which were copied by 
MM. Paris and Holleaux (Bull. Corr. Hell., 
1885, p. 330ff.). I quote one or two in- 
stances. 

In No. 17 Mr. Sterrett gives a complete 
line which, deceived by the same beginning 
of lines 5 and 6, MM. Paris and Holleaux 
omitted: but in line 11 he tacitly corrects 
his copy to suit their copy and restoration. 
In No. 18 he gives HNTA® where the 


older copy has HNENTAO - there can be 
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no doubt that the longer text is correct. 
None of these variations are mentioned. 
The note “ΜΙΓΑ is the adverb’ should 


be corrected to ‘ preposition.’ 

In No, 19 Mr. Sterrett’s copy is the more 
complete, he has observed certain interlinear 
letters which are omitted in the other copy ; 
but his remark that ‘between lines 1 and 2 
the real names of the woman and her father 
have been inserted as an afterthought’ is 
hardly correct. There is no room for the 
restoration ‘EA[évy] or [M]eA[ériov], and it 
would be absurd that the woman should be 
called Agrippina Aurelia in the text and 
her real name added above in smaller letters. 
The name of the father, which is omitted in 
the text, was perhaps added above the line : 
such corrections are common. Possibly also 
€A may be the end of the woman’s third 


name, but as there is room for only one 
more letter, the name must end (in the 
genitive) ...€as. In ἥντινα ὠνήσατο ὑπὸ Mr. 
Sterrett puts the mark of interrogation less 
correctly than his predecessors, who however 
do not explain the engraver’s error; the 
latter should have written ἀπό, but was 
misled by ὑπό in the preceding line. The 
grave had been bought by Agrippina from 
Poseidippos. 1 add a few notes, avoiding 
any repetition from previous reviews. 

In No. 21 Mr. Sterrett rightly notices the 
remarkable expression Νεικίου τοῦ Μελτίνης. 
A parallel to it may be found in No. 38, as 
quoted above, ᾿Αρτεμεὶς Λαδίκης [[Ἐλινοκ]απρία. 

No. 13 records the dedication to an em- 
peror whose name has been lost, but who is 
marked by the nineteenth tribunicia potestas 
and the sixth consulship as Trajan. The 
restoration of the introduction is therefore 
easy and certain, with the exception of the 
exact number following αὐτοκράτορα. The 
restoration at the end is incorrect : γενομένου 
ἀρχιάτ[ pov kat στεφανηφόρου] τοῦ κυρίου Καί 
σαρος. It is supported by the note, ‘the 
office of stephanephoros is connected with 
that of the ἀρχίατρος in an inscription of 
Heracleia given, &c., so that it must probably 
be restored here.’ But the order is in every 
case the reverse: the offices are associated 
several times, but ἀρχίατρος is always last in 
the list of honours. It is therefore unjusti- 
fiable to restore στεφανηφόρος in a gap after 
dpxiatpos. Moreover a fatal objection is that 
στεφανηφόρος is a municipal office, and not 
connected with the emperor. We want some 
restoration like ἐπιτρόπου (proc. Aug.) ; but 
the gap is so considerable (not less than nine- 
teen letters after the end of ἀρχιάτρου) that 
more is needed. 

No. 26 may be restored ἑτέρῳ δὲ of ὑκ ἔξεστι" 
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ἐὰν δέ τις ἐϊνκηδεῦσαι τολμήσῃ, ἀποτείσει εἰς TO 
ταμεῖον Ἰ δηνάρια Bop’ καὶ ὑπεύ θυνος ἔσται δίκῃ 
τυμβωρυχίας, ke. Mr. Sterrett discusses the 
date with the reading [ἔτους] κθ΄, but there is 
every probability that it should be [ἔτους 
ρἾκθ' = 44 a. 

On No. 28 we read ‘Franz gets rid of 
TYXOITON very unmethodically in two 
different ways.’ Mr. Sterrett’s explanation 
‘Pisidian syntax for τύχοιεν ᾿ seems to me 
not more acceptable. The love for middle 
aorists is a feature of these inscriptions, 
written by bad speakers of Greek (as I have 
shown in Philologus, 1888, p. 755), and the 
ν at the end of the third singular is an 
addition. 

In 282 the text seems clear ἐγὼ Θεόδ[ω]ρος 
ev εἰρήνῃ] Θεοῦ, ἀναγνωστής. In 281 Mr. 
Sterrett transcribes an o in the first line, 
where a punctuation mark is intended on the 
stone. Nigde is incorrectly mentioned on 
p- 230 as a Greek-speaking town. I was 
told there that it was only in the villages 
that the Greeks had retained their language : 
in the large towns such as Nigde they had 
entirely adopted Turkish, and only recently 
have the schools again begun to spread Greek 
amongthem. No. 235 is erected by a father 
and mother to their children, viz., δύο κασιγ- 
νήτοι[ ς] ᾿Ινάνᾳ ΕἸ ἰ]ασίῳ τε καὶ Θέκλῃ, Where an 
attempt at rhythm may perhaps justify a 
more poetic κασιγνήτοισιν “Ava. In 259 and 
in 260 δέισις occurs in place of θέσις. 

The forty-four inscriptions of Konia, given 
on the authority of a Greek physician, appear 
to come from various places in the country 
round Konia. I have copied 138 and 139 at 
Khadyn Khan, twelve hours from Konia 
(see Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 272). Some 
of these forty-four seem to me very suspicious, 
as one does to Mr. Sterrett (No. 245). 

The note on 207 is incorrect: ζῶντες does 
not go with υἱείων, but with “HpaxAla σὺν τῶν 
υἱείων. On p. 188 we read of ‘the great 
commercial road between the Seldjuk Konia 
and the sea-board.’ The road in question 
does not go to the sea-board but to the other 
important early Turkish cities, Sparta, 
Karagatch, &e. The Seldjuk sea-board was 
only on the south coast, for the Ionian coast 
was in Christian hands. 

In No. 168, read [Π]απώυ and ἰδίοις δὲ 
ἀδελφοῖς (cp. 235): apparently Asclepiades 
is adoptive father of Pantaleon, son of 
Papias, and he buries him and his wife and 
their two sons. 

No. 165 is quite clear, with a slight cor- 
rection of the copy, ἀνεκεν[{|σθὶ (1.6. ἀνεκαι- 
νίσθη) ὃ vads ἱ ὑπεραγία Θεοτόκος, &e., διὰ 


συνδρομῖς ᾿Ιωάννου, ἄο. On ἐπισκεπτήτης see 
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Reiske’s notes on Constant. Porph. de Cerim., 
ii. pp. 840 and 846. 

No. 33 is given from the copy of Smith 
and myself: my copy has an additional 
letter at the end of the first line Z. Mr. 
Sterrett does not observe that C..G. gives it 
correctly 3953 1, down even to the Z: he 
prints μέγαν in 1. 3, but it isa proper name 
Μέγαν. No. 34 is also given from our copy, 
but we have nine lines, whereas Mr. Sterrett 
gives only three. It also is given in C.L.G. 
(3953 m). In Mr. Smith’s publication (J... 
1887 p. 234) read in 1. 7 [κ]αὶ E]ia ἢ μήτηρ : 
the stone is erected by the sister an 
mother of the deceased brothers. In con- 
firmation of the general accuracy of Mr. 
Sterrett’s texts, I may add that, besides a 
number of cases mentioned by him, I have 
copied nos. 28, 30, 98, 101, 103, 106, 110, 
115, 122, 126, 139 (read in 5 ΡΗΓΕΙΝ), 
141 without any variations of importance. 

In 157 for [ἐκ τῶν ἰδίέ]ων read ζῶν. In 162 
the beginning seems to be more probably γῆς 
or [τ]ῆς Mavidos. If we find Ba and Tas as 
names, it is possible that Tes or Ges may be 
a feminine name. In 155 perhaps read Aci 
Ζεμεταειν εὔχην : I have discussed the Phry- 
gian datives in -n in Zt. f. Vol. Sprachf., 
1887. Ναὺὸς Ὀκηνός perhaps means a temple 
at a village Oka, where the marble was dedi- 
cated to the god Zeus. 

No. 149 is an epigram on an aqueduct 
made in Byzantine time: the copy needs 
correction : 

ὁρᾷς τόδ᾽ ἔργον ἡ. . . ov πῶς δαψιλῆ 
νυμφῶν ὁδη[ γ]εῖ τῇ πόλει τὰ νάματα: 

The third line begins perhaps σοφὸς δι- 
κζαστής], and the last ἤγε[ι]ρεν αὐτὸς [e]is. 

In no. 145 for the ‘new and probably indi- 
genous’ name Οὐιρία, it is probable that 
Oi 6 \éa should be substituted: the latter is 
a natural name ina Roman colony. In no. 
86 ‘the names Antiochus and Attalus (the 
latter restored) give an approximate date to 
the inscription.’ But the names Antiochus 
and Attalus are used throughout the Roman 
period very frequently, and the inscription 
belongs, not to the times of the great Antio- 
chi or Attali, but to the first or second, more 
probably the second century after Christ. In 
93 Mr. Sterrett corrects his own copy to read 
[A ]Jeyewvapiov: it may be so, but I should like 
to trust his copy and see a reference to the 
regiones which are so often mentioned in 
Asia Minor. 

The inscriptions would be much clearer if 
the cursive transcript were placed opposite 
the epigraphic text. A considerable amount 
of space might have been economised if this 


had been done. Where the lines are too 
long to admit both texts being printed side 
by side in one page, they should be printed 
on two separate pages opposite each other, 
which, while much handier, would not have 
required any more space than the present 
arrangement. 

But all these defects are minor matters. 
The important point is the skill and care 
with which the work of exploration and 
searching for inscriptions was done. In 
this respect Mr. Sterrett deserves unstinted 
praise, and the best news that could be 
brought to those who are interested in Asia 
Minor would be that he had started once 
more for a long journey through the country, 
withalltheadditional experience that he must 
have gained in the task of editing these 
inscriptions. 

W. ΜΝ. Ramsay. 


Terra mater noua miracula suis ex wisceribus 
numquam emittere cessabit, exclaims the Got- 
tingen professor, whose philological prophe- 
cies have so often been realized, and whose 
Isyllos von Epidauros deals with one of the 
great epigraphical finds of the past decade. 
Dr. Sterrett has not, it is true, unearthed 
any inscriptional miracles which will startle 
the epigraphist as did the Gortynian Tables, 
or stimulate philological speculation as did 
the great Larissaean inscription discovered 
by Lolling, or the Lemnian ‘ Pelasgic’ docu- 
ment. He has, however, in giving to the 
world a body of inscriptions equal to one- 
tenth of the total number contained in the 
Greek Corpus, offered another proof of the 
epigraphical wealth of the outposts of Greek 
and Roman civilization, such as has already 
been presented by Latyschev and others. 

The American School has therefore appro- 
priately devoted two of the four volumes that 
have thus far appeared under its auspices 
to the record of so important an accession 
to our knowledge of a region, the epigra- 
phical resources of which have of late been 
rising upon the horizon of the archaeologist 
with ever-increasing distinctness. The 
second volume of the report of the Austrian 
Expedition under Dr. Benndorf has recently 
been published. Thus are the foundation- 
stones being laid, over which Professor 
Ramsay’s work on Asia Minor is to be 
erected. 

Dr. Sterrett has brought to the work, 
whose results are recorded in the two 
volumes before us, the experience gained by 
his explorations in Phrygia, and by his 
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editions of the Homeric Hymns and of the 
inscriptions of Tralles. Throughout his 
work we observe an energy in overcoming 
difficulties, proofs of a wide knowledge of 
the civilization and language of the countries 
visited, and a skill in dealing with inscrip- 
tions which entitle him to an honourable 
place in the list of epigraphists. 

The Lpigraphical Jowrney, begun at 
Kujudjak about the middle of May and 
concluded at the beginning of September 
1884, yielded 378 inscriptions. The first 
part of the Jowrney was made in company 
with Messrs. W. M. Ramsay and A. H. 
Smith, the latter part in conjunction with 
Professor Haynes, now of the Central 
Turkey College. Twenty inscriptions from 
Tralles, added by way of an appendix, are 
designed to supplement those published in 
the first volume of the Papers of the 
American School. The territory covered by 
the Lpigraphical Journey may be learned by 
the citation of the names of the following 
ancient cities visited: Heraclea, Tabae, 
Sebastopolis, Antiochia Pisidiae (which 
yielded 61 inscriptions), Iconium (59); thence 
across the desert to Archelais. In Cappa- 
docia, which was especially fruitful in Roman 
documents, the sites of Comana, Cocussus, 
Arabissus, Melitene, Tauium, and Pteria 
were investigated. In Western Cappa- 
docia Greeks are quite numerous at the 
present day, nor have they abandoned their 
Greek, though the Greeks of most other 
parts of Asia Minor speak only Turkish. 

The expenses of the Jowrney were borne in 
great part ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων. For the second trip 
of exploration Dr. Sterrett was able to avail 
himself of the gift of the late Miss Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe of New York, whose well- 
known devotion to art and learning led her 
to provide the necessary funds for the expe- 
dition to Babylon in 1885. Starting from 
Lamas, not far from Tarsus, on May 19th, 
Dr. Sterrett reached Sarai Kieui, the then 
terminus of the Ottoman railway, on October 
3rd. The collection of 622 inscriptions in 
this brief working period records the inde- 
fatigable industry of a scholar who seems to 
have taken to heart the πάντα κινῆσαι λίθον 
of the poet. Proceeding by way of Claudio- 
polis, the following sites were visited: 
Laranda, Derbe, Astra, Artanada (63 in- 
scriptions), Palaea Isaura (25), Lystra, 
Isaura Noua, Anabura, Cremna, Seleucia 
Sidera, Agrae, Conana, Apollonia (38), 
Tymandos, and Ilias. At the modern 
Fassiller, a Hittite stele with two men and 
two lions in high relief was discovered. In 
Isauria no one seems to have been properly 
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interred unless his tomb was ornamented 
with the figure of a lion. 

Tf we include Dr. Sterrett’s work at 
Tralles, his range of exploration covered no 
less a field than that part of Asia Minor 
which lies between the 26th and 36th 
degrees of longitude, embracing parts of 
Cilicia, Lycaonia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and 
Cappadocia. 

It is to be lamented that among a thou- 
sand inscriptions there should prove to be 
but few of capital importance from the 
point of view of internal interest. Perhaps 
honorific and sepulchral inscriptions make 
up three-fourths of the entire number. 
Occasionally the dreary phraseology of an 
ἐτίμησεν document is relieved by a touch of 
individuality. Thus in ui. 240, the Sedaseis 
state in a formal decree: συνηδόμεθα τῆ(ι) 
γαμικῆ(ι) ἑορτῆ(ι) of a son of a local worthy. 
But it is rarely that we leave the dead-level 
of the monotonous formalism so common in 
the inscriptions after Christ. Perhaps the 
most notable document of the entire collec- 
tion is ili. 558, a Roman inscription dealing 
with the ciuitas of Tymandos, communicated 
by Dr. Sterrett to Mommsen, published by 
the latter in Hermes, xxii. 321, and incor- 
porated in the last edition of Bruns’ /ontes. 
The oracular inscriptions (ii. 56-58; Π|. 
339-342 ; iv. 437) claim the next place of 
interest, perhaps because recourse to such 
aids for discovering the future have not 
disappeared from among the Greeks of to-day. 
ii. 36, 11. 181, 473 show the part played by 
the Roman merchants in the organization of 
the cities of the East, traces of whose influ- 
ence Sallust has recorded in his Jugurtha. 
iii. 410 affords a proof of the displacement 
of the cult of the Olympians by that of the 
emperors ; iii. 458 is a philosophical poem on 
ἐλευθερία. 

The inscriptions are all of late date. Un- 
fortunately not a single document antedates 
our era. The earliest is placed about the 
middle of the first century, A.pD., the latest 


‘date from the eleventh century. 


The value of the discoveries: of Dr. Sterrett 
may best be shown in the confined limits of 
this notice by a summary of some of the 
additions to our knowledge from the points 
of view of geography, religion and manners, 
and language. 

I. Geography.—The site of the following 
cities has been determined: Tauium, ii. p. 
310, which up to this time has been located 
at no less than six different places, Dr. 
Sterrett places definitely at Boyiik Nefez- 
kieui ; Siricae, ii. p. 262, where it is shown 
into what confusion the Antonine Itinerary 
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of the Antitauran region has fallen; Nora, 
11. p. 232; Delendis, 11. p. 301. Perhaps 
Pappa is to be placed at Tchariik Serai (ii. 
p. 177), which is divided into seven quarters, 
doubtless ancient wict. In Yalawadj (An- 
tiochia Pisidiae) there were twelve such 
quarters. Schdnborn’s account of the topo- 
graphy of the region near Cremna is cor- 
rected, ili. p. 318, Tchihatcheff’s, ii. p. 239. 
Furthermore in vol. 111. the following cities: 
Lystra, no. 242; Isaura Noua, 257, the 
story of the siege and conquest of which by 
Seruilius has come to light in the recently 
discovered Sallust fragment (see Hauler's 
Neue Bruchstiicke zu Sallust’s LHistorien) ; 
Arassus, no, 324, Timbrias, p. 280, Artanada, 
no. 74, Sedasos, p. 141, Minassos, p. 332. 
Derbe, 111. p. 22, is represented by the ruins 
of Bosola and Losta; Astra, a mountain 
town (ill, p. 47), where there is a temple to 
Zeus Astrenos, is regarded as giving the 
correct reading for the Savatpa of Ptolemy 
V.4; though we have ΣΞόατρα and Sauatra 
in other writers. A side light thrown upon 
the name Balaklava is interesting. Kiepert 
suggests that the name of the village, which 
sounded to Dr. Sterrett as Baliiklagho, is in 
reality Baliiklava (fish-pond) ; and if this is 
so, the Jaureate’s spelling is not correct. 

Three excellent maps (scale 1 : 600,000) 
prepared by Kiepert from Dr. Sterrett’s field 
notes accompany the volumes. Routes pur- 
sued by other travellers are clearly indi- 
cated. The Latin spelling has crept in in 
subterraneus on the large map. 

11. Religion and Manners. Interesting 
information as to the favourite Hellenic 
deities in the sections of Asia Minor visited 
by Dr. Sterrett may be gleaned from the 
inscriptions. Zeus has the following titles : 
Σαυάζιος, Μέγιστος, Ἐπικάρπιος, ᾿Αστρηνός, 
Λαράσιος, Σώζων, ii. 344; Ἑρμῆς Tetpayo- 
νειτος, and Καθηγεμών by an easy correction 
of Dr. Sterrett’s reading ii. 91 : ’A@nva Ne- 
κηφόρος a deity of Pergamum, iii. 532 (cf. 
Νικηφόρος θεά ii. 263); Ares (θούριος iii. 341,,), 
Demeter, Dionysus, Poseidon (᾿ Ἑπήκοος ili. 
80), Plouton, Dioscuri (Ξαμοθράκων ἐπιφανεῖς 
θεοί 111. 277), Νεμέσεις 11. 246, Eidpootvy 
ii. 341,,, Cybele (Μητρὶ ᾿᾽Ορείαι iii. 400, οἵ. 
11. 342,,), Themis iii. 416, 472 and fre- 
quently, Εὐβοσία, referred to 111. 317, Sarapis 
11. 57, 421; Helios in conjunction with 
Selene protects the grave from desecration, 
ii, 51. The inscriptions fully attest the 
great ré/e played in Asia Minor by Men 
(πάτριος θεός ii. 135, MeodvBpws 11. 61, 
Τολησέων 11. 61, ΚΚαταχθόνιος 11. 211, iii, 284, 
φωσφόρος 111. 342, 6). No example of Men 
Tyrannos, whose worship was introduced 
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into Attica in the imperial period, seems to 
occur. Cf. Wadd.—Le Bas, Inser. εἰ Asie 
Min. iii. p. 214. With the cult of the em- 
perors is associated that of other gods such 
as Aphrodite and Zeus Serapis. 

Curses are imprecated upon any one di- 
verting a tomb to another use than that 
designed for it by its builder. In ii. 604 
we read: ἔσται αὐτῶ(ι) πρὸς τὸν θεὸν, μήτε 
[οὐρανὸς τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτο[ ὃ] παραδέ ξ]αιτο, in 
il. 514, by a certain conjecture of Dr. 
Sterrett, [ὅστις β]λαβερὰν χῖρα π[ροσάξει] | 
[ὀρφανὰ τέκνα] ἕξ-- ξ:Ξῖ, χῆρον βίον, οἶκον 
ἔριμον. Cf. also ili. 251, 284, 353, ii. 28-31, 
138, 144. Marriage of brother and sister 
appears to survive in ili. 11. θυγατὴρ πόλεως 
and other inscriptions show that women are 
the recipients of civic honours. The title 
vids πόλεως, often found in inscriptions of 
Asia Minor, is not infrequent here (iii. 417) 
&e., and recalls Apuleius : spectosus adoles- 
cens, quem filium publicum omnis sibi ciuitas 
cooptauit. Waddington’s view that the vids 
πόλεως was a poor child brought up at the 
expense of the state is, I believe, generally 
abandoned at present. The method of 
reckoning descent μητρόθεν is not attested 
without peradventure, 11. 21. A ἕόανον is 
mentioned iii. 422. That &dava still formed 
part of religious ceremony in the imperial 
period we know from an inscription of 
Cyzicus. Pausanias tells us that in his 
time the ἕόανα caused the ridicule of the 
sceptics and excited the reverence of the 
faithful. 

III. Language. Traces of dialect in the 
sounds and inflections of the prose inscrip- 
tions are not noticeable. In i. 438, a 
poem by a disciple of ’Ezixraros (sic), we find 
that the Aeolic κέν, ἔλλαχεν, ὄκνημι, A€ynv 
form part of the poet’s apparatus. τίν occurs 
in the course of some verses above the 
average, 111, 439. The only instance of a 
deflection from the Attic norm is ra(v) θρεπ- 
7a(t), ii, 206A, in case this be the correct 
reading. The Pisidian genitive in -vos in 
proper names need not I think be referred 
to the influence of Tonic, though the instances 
in Carian make for this view. A recent ex- 
amination of all the Ionic inscriptions pub- 
lished by Bechtel shows that -ἰος was dis- 
placed only after a stubborn resistance. It 
is retained oftentimes when -ew and -κλεῦς 
have given way. wand -y (dat.) held their 
ground sporadically till the Roman period. 
The Lycaonian proper names, 111. 22 d&c., 
and the long list of Pisidian ethnics, 11], 
p. 271, offer abundant material for the study 
of the speech of Lycaonia and Pisidia from 
this point of view. It is uncertain whether 
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the Pisidians have a monopoly of such 
syntax aS: εἴ τις TO μνημεῖον ἀδικήσει θεῶν 
Πισιδῶν κεχολωμένων τύχοιτον, ii, 29 (cf. ii. 
28, 30) ; so far there are no dialect parallels. 
A noteworthy feature is the presence of 
indeclinable proper names (Οὔσου, ii. 156, 
Bdxov, ili. 100, Κνῶ, iii. 152, and many 
others). There is no end of case twisting 
and other horrenda, such as σύν with gen., 
ii. 207, iii. 292. 11. 174, 175 are Phrygian ; 
οἵ, Bezz. Beitr. xiv. 50. 

Itacism is of course rampant. πολείτην we 
find ili. 413, ἡμεῖν iii. 240, forms which ob- 
tained an unenviable notoriety and which 
must be a nightmare to Gustuv Meyer, if a 
man is haunted by the sins of a first edition 
of his book. Evidence of later Greek pro- 
nunciation is afforded by εἰδία, ἠδία, γυνεκί, 
κατακῖτε, κέ Ky, κατακῖμει, ἀνέστεσεν, Σωκράτη 
(dat.) iii. 297, ὃς ἂν θελήσι, κεχωλωμένων, ἀπέ- 
δοκεν, yoviow. In some localities the old 
sounds do not yield to Dionysius’ τὸ ἔσχατον. 
‘EpaxAeidns we find iii. 151, and γυνηκός 11]. 
δῦ, αἱαυτῶ(ι) 111. 93 (Artanada). v for o I 
have met with in ἐπύησεν 111. 363, 505, dxov 
ill, 395, ὃ iil. 597, πραγματευόμενυ ii. 36. 
cov = ev in κατεσκεούασαν 111. 279. Inter- 
vocalic v is expelled in ἑατῶ(ι) iii. 251, ἑατοῖς 
ili. 602, αὐτῆς appears under the guise of 
ἀτῆς ll. 235, εὐλαβέστατος under that of 
ἐβλαβ-. Prosthetic « before two consonants 
is not infrequent. The examples given ii. 
59, to which add ἰσφαγέντι 11. 156, which has 
not been recognised by Dr. Sterrett, though 
clearly given on the stone, will swell the 
list drawn up by Mr. Bourne in his defence 
of the old-time etymology of Jstamboul, 
A.J.P. viii. 78; cf. also Ἰμμοῦλις 111. 39 and 
Μοῦλις 111. 22. Interchange of 6 and τ, x 
and «x is frequent (Μενιστεύς, ἔνοκος ὄκλος, 
γυναιχί). In iii. 621 κηποτάφω(ι) should not 
have been altered to κηποτάπῳ. ὃ for r occurs 
but once, d7() 11. 200. The general avoid- 
ance of sentence sandhi is very noteworthy. 
The foreign names offer many instances of 
the reduction of double consonants, especially 
μμ and vy. Such forms as πατέραν, γυναῖκαν 
are rare but find analogies in Wagner's 
Quaestiones de epgram. ex lapidibus conlectis. 
The latter form ought scarcely to have been 
written with they between< >, ἀναπαύσεος 
ui. 3 stands for -ews ; cf. Σεράπεος 111. 57, a 
rare form of the genitive of the latter word ; 
χάρητος and χάρηδος appear in close conjunc- 
tion (ii. 38,, 39..). 

Dr. Sterrett’s procedure in not showing in 
his minuscule text whether ¢ofa adser. is on 
the stone or not, I regard as unfortunate, 
since scholars generally are careful now-a- 
days in this regard. Thus ἀδελφῶι would be 
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correct for ili. 337, but in iii. 492 ἀδελφῶ(ι) 
should have been written. This impatience 
of details is not without its parallels in 
other portions of Dr. Sterrett’s work, and 
contrasts strangely with his heroic efforts to 
reach apparently inaccessible inscriptions 
(cf. ii. 352). The following are interesting 
forms, ἤτω 11. 31, yevdpevos 11. 25, ἱεράσετο 
li. 60, ἀπηγειοχότα 111. 174, δ(ὴἡ)... καὶ, in such 
expressions as Εὐφροσύνη ἡ καὶ Βαβείς..., is of 
frequent occurrence (iii. 22, 160, 336, 364, 
417, 480, 528, 612, 623, 637). The phrase 
has been commented on, Classical Review, 
11. 262. μίγα, known to us from the Anthology, 
appears 11. 184. 

In his editorial capacity Dr. Sterrett 
evinces no little fertility of resource in his 
restoration of fragmentary or palimpsest in- 
scriptions. His command over proper names, 
which play only too great a part in the 
documents he has discovered, yields often- 
times surprising results. The number of 
unfortunate restorations is on the whole 
small. It is therefore greatly to be lamented 
that a work which is the result of so much 
toil and so considerable an amount of critical 
ingenuity should be disfigured by one great 
defect and by more than the ‘irreducible 
minimum’ of petty errors. The great defect 
is the inability of the editor to recognize the 
existence of metre. In vol. ii. there are no 
less than seven metrical inscriptions out of 
a total of about twenty, where our editor 
can see no metre whatsoever. In 143 the 
ending μνημοσύνης ἕνεκεν is guide enough, in 
148, 149 we have fragments of distichs, 
182 is certainly metrical, and lines 4 and 5 
of 184 recall the οὐκ ἤμην, γενόμην᾽ ἤμην, οὐκ 
εἰμί given in Reinach’s translation οἱ New- 
ton’s papers, Z’raité, p. 169. Nos. 235, 236 
show metrical bits (ὄφρα, ἔργοισι). The last 
two together with many others were fur- 
nished by Dr. Diamantides, whose copies 
(11. 191, 195) do not awaken confidence. 
11. 298 has metrical colouring, but is as in- 
different as 111. 29. Touches of metre seem 
to occur where the rest of the inscription is 
hopelessly prosaical. 

In permitting his minuscule text to be 
only too frequently an unfaithful reproduc- 
tion of his copy, Dr. Sterrett falls below the 
standard set, for example, by the editors of 
the Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften. We do not desire to be ac- 
cused of petty fault-finding, yet it seems to 
us necessary to insist upon greater accuracy 
than our editor displays. Without repro- 
ducing here the long list of deflections from 
the facsimiles and incorrect accents which 
we have jotted down, it is sufficient to say 
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that Dr. Sterrett’s text will bear looking 
after. In vol. ii. between Nos. 10 and 19 
there are no less than seven, between 36 
and 50, five inscriptions with minor mis- 
takes. In iii. 92 στήλ-λξην a well-known 
form does not need the <>; cf. i. 184, 
where [στήλ]λης Should be read. In iii. 106 
we have στήλην, but παρακοίτ[ ιδι] must give 
place to παρακοίτ[ηι] ; Βαχχύλου ii. 406 is 
correct (cf. Curtius’ Stud.1. B. p. 89). These 
and similar slips give the impression that 
Dr. Sterrett’s MSS. have not passed before 
the eye of another epigraphist. The Com- 
mittee of Publication are however to be 
absolved from any complicity im the matter, 
as they state that Dr. Sterrett is solely 
responsible for the substance and the form 
of all that appears under his name. I can 
find no justification for the ever-present 
tendency to correct the phonology of late 
documents into conformity with the best 
Attic. 

Of comment upon the inscriptions there 
are but sporadic traces, and these, when of 
any value, deal with the citation of the per- 
tinent ‘literature.’ We can only echo the 
words of a writer in this Review in his 
notice of Ellis’ Avianws upon the necessity 
of indices. It seems incredible that, 
with the example of Roehl and of Ditten- 
berger before him, Dr. Sterrett should not 
have added a few hours’ labour to the many 
that he has so nobly devoted to the cause of 
epigraphy and thus not have suffered a 
thousand inscriptions to appear without 
that aid to their illustration which renders 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge so invaluable. 

The following list of words and forms not 
noted in Liddell and Scott, which I have 
jotted down, may atone in part for the 
absence of one of the indices. 

dyyapia, iii. 1, postal service. Cf. ἄγγαρος 
and angarius; a Persian word. 

ἀναφαιρέτως, ili. 518. The adj. in Menand. 
and Dion. Hal. 

dppdpev| tov, 111. 1, arsenal. 
μεντάριον. 

ἕρμαιον, iii. 501, 585, an offering of a hus- 
band to his wife. Dr. Sterrett suggests 
that ἕρμαιον here has the force ἕρμαξ or of 
ἑρμεῖον. 1 would regard it as = ἕρμα (Antig. 
849). 

εὐβοσιάρχης, 111. 317, 339. L. 8. give εὖ- 
ποσιάρχης from C.L.G. 3385,. ἘἘποσία and 
EiBooia are names of a goddess in Asia 
Minor. 

εὔσοφος, 111. 175. 

ἥμυσος, ii. 335A. ἡμυ- for ἥμι- comes to 
light in Attica early in the fourth century, 
and has spread over a wide extent of terri- 
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tory (Thessaly, Megara, Delos, Thasos, 'Teos, 
Halicarnassus—Bechtel, No. 241). 

θελίως, ii. 60, for Ἐθελέως. 

κηπόταφος, 111. 621. L.8. give the diminu- 
tive. -ramw(c) is written in the inscription. 

λυγοστρόπος for -orpddos, ii. 4949, withe- 
twister. 

μαρτυρία, 111. 74, see Hicks, Class. Rev. 
1. 46, 

οἰκονόμισσα, iii. 345 = ἡ οἰκονόμος ; οἵ. 
ἱέρισσα, 111. 17. 

ὀρθοπαιία, 111. 275, in ἃ pancratiast’s code 
(τοὺς πανκρατιαστὰς εἰδέναι μήτε ἁφῆ(ι) εἰς τὸ 
πάσσειν χρᾶσθαι μήτε παλαίσματι ἀλλὰ ὀρθο- 
παιία() ἀγωνίζεσθαι), a straight blow from the 
shoulder. 

δὁροφύλαξ, ii. 65, 165, probably the god 
Men in his capacity as protector of boun- 
daries. 

πρεσβύστερος, 11. 333, probably an en- 
graver’s error, The regular form occurs 11, 89. 

προάγων, an official in a Christian inscrip- 
tion, 11. 89 ; also 11. 41A,, 43,,. 

προβυωμείδι is conjectured 111. 468. 

σιτωνεικός (= ικός), ii. 612, of χρήματα. 

συνισφόρος, 111. 862 = συνεισ- 

σύστρωσις, 111. 409. 

τετραγώνειτος οὗ Hermes, ill, 3425). 

τριβοῦνος, 111. 212. 

τρίστοον, ili, 4, of a stoa. 

ὑποπροάγων, an official in a Christian in- 
scription, 11. 465. 

ἐναρέτως, 111. 174, ἐνδαψιλευσάμενον, 111. 240, 
συγγενεύς, iii. 15 are rare words. For παρα- 
μονάριος, μαείστωρ, 111. 292, see Sophocles’ 
Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. 

Hersert WEIR SMYTH. 
Bryn Maur. 


T add a word to Mr. Weir Smyth, whose 
remarks and criticisms seem to me to be 
very just. (1) Accusatives like πατέραν are 
far from rare in these late inscriptions ; they 
are formations by analogy like the modern 
Greek declension, and similarly almost all the 
so-called dialectic forms which he or Mr, 
Sterrett quotes are due to pure ignorance on 
the part of uneducated Lycaonians and 
Pisidians imperfectly acquainted with Greek ; 
τᾷ θρεπτᾷ is a false interpretation, and should 
be written τὰ Operra. Cases like σύν with 
the genitive are to be explained through the 
utter confusion of the genitive and dative 
cases, which began as early as the third 
century and is almost complete in the fourth 
century in the popular Greek (if Greek it 
can be called) of the Anatolian plateau. 
All spoken Greek on the plateau is derived 
from the koine in late times, and has no real 
trace of living dialectic variety. 
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(2) I differ from him about III, 106. In 
my copy the restoration of the last line 
noted is [τ]ὴν στήλην ἐπέθηκε τὰ ξυστὰ δὲ ἡ 
παράκοιτις. Hither the copy or the engraving 
(most probably the latter) is bad. 184 con- 
tains almost the exact phrase of an inscrip- 
tion of Brouzos (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1882), 
οὐκ ἤμην: ἐγενόμην: οὐκ. εἰμί: οὐ μέλει μοι’ ὑγίαινε 
παροδεῖτας. 1 prefer τετραγωνείτης for his 
repeated τετραγώνειτος. 

Mr. Sterrett only repeats Hamilton’s 
identification of Nora: neither of them give 
any reasons, and none can be given. He 
also merely quotes Prof. Kiepert’s remark 
about Delendis: he must surely have mis- 
understood, as no such name 15 known. 
Ariassos is in a totally different country. 
It is utterly unjustifiable to correct Ptolemy’s 
Σαύατρα to "Aozpa; the reason is given by 
Mr. Smyth. While he quotes these and 
some other almost equally doubtful identi- 
fications, he omits Mr. Sterrett’s best,» viz. 
Lauzada, Lalasois, and Domitiopolis (in- 
correctly given as Domitianopolis) in Isauria : 
that of Neronopolis is wrong, as no such city 
existed and the site is Hirenopolis. 


Wie Ν. dk. 


MYCENAEAN TOMBS IN CARPATHOS. 


A DEALER in Athens recently told me that some 
very fine fragments of terra-cotta figures had been 
brought to him by a Carpathian mason, who assured 
him that they came from Carpathos and that any 
number were to be found on the same site. I recently 
visited Carpathos with the view of making inquiries, 
but I could hear nothing of any discovery of the 
kind, and I conclude that the fragments in question 
(which I did not see) came from some site in Greece, 
and that the mason’s statement was meant to 
mislead. 

There are in Carpathos at least two Mycenaean 
necropoleis. Some vases which were shown to me 
were found near Pegadia, the ancient Poseidion. The 
bulls-head and other vases now in the British 
Museum come from a place called Pilai. It is not 
near any of the three ancient towns, but about half 
way between the village of Olympos and Vourgounda 
(Brykous), at the head of a valley which descends 
to the sea on the E. I could not hear of any ancient 
remains in the neighbourhood. Not far away is a 
spring known to the shepherds as the spring of 
Apollo, Two tombs were discovered ; the vases in 
one were all broken to bits by the women who found 
them. Numbers of fragments are still lying about. 
Together with ordinary ware of the third style are 
portions of some very large and thick vessels made of 
very coarse clay, full of large black grains which 
have reddened with the clay where it has been well 
burnt. Two fragments of necks which I picked up 
must have belonged to vases, the diameter of which 
at the mouth was about 10 in. They are decorated 
with parallel lines, triangles, and spirals. 

W. R. ῬΑΤΟΝ. 
[ASOS. 


Tur destruction of the wall at Iasos continues, and 
some new inscriptions have come to light. I was not 
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able to see the marbles. The following is from a copy 
made by Mr. Kaiserlis of Boudroum. The forms of 


the a, o, w, seemtobe A, LC, $2. 
script is omitted throughout. 


The iota sub- 


Tiros Φλάβιος Δ(η)μ(η)τρίου υἱὸς Kupetva Μητρόβιος 
νικήσας καὶ τὴν ἐξ "ΑργουΞ ᾿Ασπίδα καὶ ᾽Ολύμπια τὰ ἐν 
᾿Ἐφέσω 
καὶ Κοινὰ ᾿Ασίας ἐν ᾿Εφέσω δὶς, ἐν Περγάμω Κοινὰ 
᾿Ασίας Tpls, 
ἐν Ζμύρνη δὶς, ἐν Σάρδεσι Κοινὰ ᾿Ασίας δὶς, ἐν Μειλήτω 
[δὶς, 
5 ev Αθήναις ᾿Ελευσείνια καὶ Παναθήναια, ἐν Λακεδαίμο- 
νι Καισάρηα, ἐν Ῥόδω δὶς, νεικήσας δέ καὶ ἄλλους 
ἀγῶ- 
νας πενταετηρικοὺς καὶ τριετηρικοὺς ἑκατὸν εἴκοσι, 
Ἡρακλεῖ Πρ[ο]φ[ύ]λακι τῆ» πόλεως 


In 1. 1 the transcript gives AIMITPIOY, pro- 
bably, as Mr. Hicks suggests, the transcriber’s error 
for AHVHTPIOY. In the last line Mr. Kaiserlis 


read TIPPAAKI. Προφύλαξ, if right, must refer 
to the situation of the shrine of Herakles outside the 
walls, or at the gate, and will thus be nearly equiva- 
lent to προπύλαιος. Mr. Hicks points out that Titus 
Fl. Demetri Fil. Quir. Metrobius is already known 
from a similar inscription, C./.G. 2682 = Lebas- 
Waddington, 300. 
W. R. Paton. 


PISYE IN CARIA. 


The following inscription from Tristoma in Car- 
pathos has been recently discussed by Schumacher, 
Rhein. Mus. 1887, p. 635. My copy differs slightly 
from that of Mr. Beaudouin (Bull. Hell. viii. p. 356). 
The inscription is complete at the top. The marble 
is in bad condition. 


IKAICOPASTIAM 
ΘΥΟΘΕΣΙΑΝΔΕ 
ΟΡΑΤΑΤΙ ΣΑΣΕΙ 
—ANOAEMONEKTIA 
PAKISKAITANT 
\ITA POYPIAAI 
ANTAAIADYAAEASTC 
KAIANAKTHEAMENOSTAI 
THISYHTINXQPANKAITAI 
YMIANKAITANKY/ AANAIA 
ITAENAYTAIZSQPOYPIA 
TEIAANITIOPOMI®! 


1 Ν]ικαγόρας Παμφίλου 
κα]θ᾽ ὑοθεσίαν δὲ .. . .... 
στ]ρατα[γή]σας ἐπὶ Καρίαν ? 
Kalra πόλεμον Ck πα... ee eee 
τετ]ράκις καὶ τὰν TLapucavay 
κ]αὶ τὰ φρούρια ἀϊκέραια 
π]άντα διαφυλάξας τῷ δάμῳ 
καὶ ἀνακτησάμενος τὰν 
Πισυήτιν χώραν καὶ τὰν 
10 ᾿Ιδ[υμίαν καὶ τὰν Κυλλανδία[ν 
κα]ὶ τὰ ἐν αὐταῖς φρούρια 
Πο]τειδᾶνι Πορθμίῳ. 


σι 


In 1. 8 T cannot read στραταγήσας ; both on the 
stone and on the impression T seem to make out an O 
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at the beginning and the 6th letter appears to be Τ 


or Τ. Between this and the next = I only see one 
upright stroke, but there is room for more than |, 


It seems however to be almost certain that στραταγήσας 
is right. Schumacher had suggested ᾿Ιδυμίαν in 1. 10 
and Ταρμιανάν in]. 5. I think there is no doubt that 
᾿ἸΙδυμίαν at least is right. There is no room for more’ 


than two or at most three letters before YMIAN. 


Idyma is the modern Giova, the Tarmiani were in the 
neighbourhood of Mughla. If we leave Mughla by 
the high road leading to Mylasa, and after follow- 
ing this road for two or three miles turn to the 
left, and cross a low range of hills, we reach the up- 
land plain in which lies the large village of Pist. 
Near the road as we descend the hill are some ruins. 
Pisi is undoubtedly the ancient Pisye, which has re- 
tained its name. I could not hear of any inscriptions 
there, but I only spent a few hours in the village. The 
identification of Pisye strengthens the probability of 
the restorations Ταρμιανάν ἀπ Ἰδυμίαν in ourinscription. 
Kyllandos must be in the same neighbourhood. As 
these places were not in the Peraea but near the Cer- 
amic gulf, I have restored in 1, 3 ἐπὶ Καρίαν instead 
of ἐπὶ τὸ πέραν, but in this I am possibly wrong. 
στραταγὺς ἐπὶ τὸ πέραν was the official title of the 
Rhodian commander in Asia, and Khodian possessions 
beyond the limits of the Peraea proper were probably 
included in his command. In 1]. 5. τετράκις is doubt- 


ful. Iam not sure of the K which Beaudouin reads 
Ε: W. R. Paton. 


Athenische Mittheilungen, 1888: parts 3 and 4. 
Athens. 

1. Ramsay : Laodiceia Combusta and Sinethandos : 
141 inscriptions from Ladik, Serai, and Khadyn 
Khan, extending from the 2nd to 5th century A.D. 
2. Diimmler: notes on the earliest art handiwork 
upon Greek soil: (i) the tombs at Halicarnassos: the 
race to which the Necropoleis in Caria belonged 
treated their graves as shrines of the family, and so 
of the race: they were accustomed to burn their dead, 
and this custom was carried on even after they took 
to a form of grave which properly was intended for 
burial without burning. He compares these graves 
with the Greek cupola tomb, showing that the iron 
weapons, fibulae, and pottery are related partly to the 
Rhodian, partly to Mykenaean ware : (i1) the Cypriot- 
Geometric style: this style was older than the 
Dipylon style, but started from the same Mykenaean 
basis: (iii) on the necropolis of Dipylon and the 
style of the Dipylon vases. The earliest Greek in- 
habitants of Athens buried their dead on both sides 
of the street ; in course of time their custom changed 
from that of burning to that of inhumation; the 
large vases of this class are from graves with inhuma- 
tion and therefore later. The burial of iron weapons 
in these tombs points to a high antiquity for iron in 
Greece. ‘The superior quality of their armour must 
have helped the hardy hordes who broke in from 
Epirus to a speedy victory over the effete races of 
Mykenaean culture: but they were not yet for a long 
time able to wrest from them the control of the sea, 
until they had won their settlements on the strongly 
fortified hills. Of this period of battle for the mastery 
we have a picture in the ‘‘ Warrior” vases :’ and in 
certain of them there is undoubtedly Egyptian influ- 
ence: twelve cuts. ὃ. Lolling: inscription from 
Kyzikos, giving a list of prytaneis: proving that in 
imperial times there were at least eight φυλαί in 
Kyzikos: and, by comparison with Miletos and her 
colonies, giving materials for the construction of the 
Kyzikene year. 4. Wolters: the gravestone of Anti- 
patros of Askalon: the relief is here given (in wood- 


cut) for the first time: it was supposed that it 
represented the dead person on a couch: a lion 
seizing the body : a youth protecting it: and a ship 
in the background. It is clear however that the 
‘ship’ and youth are one fantastic whole, a 
‘Mischwesen,’ half man, halfship. It seems to show 
that a solemn burial is indispensable to rescue from 
the vengeance of the lion (1.6. the god of death): 
Antipatros’ friends have rescued him by providing 
him with a grave. The ship-man may refer to some 
special mythical representation of the Phoenicians : 
cut. 5. Treu: the dedication of the Leonidaion 
(S.W. building) at Olympia: restores Afe]ovtd[ns] 
Λεώτου [Ν]άξιος ἐποί[ησε καὶ ἀνέθηκε Διὶ ᾿Ολυμπίφ]. 
Possibly this inscription was in Roman times smeared 
over with plaster: Pausanias saw nothing of it, and 
called the Leonides erroneously an ᾿Ηλεῖος : cut. 6. 
Dorpfeld : the Altis wall at Olympia : from the identi- 
fication of the site of the Leonidaion, he concludes that 
in Roman times this wall was altered in the S. portion : 
apparently the builder of the Roman door to the Altis 
misplaced the route of the procession, erecting the 
S.E. door in the form of a triumphal arch ; he entirely 
defaced the old sacred way to the Leonidaion and 
made the way from the S.E., from the Hippodrome, 
enter the Altis. Later, the Eleans again altered this 
arrangement, and directed the sacred way into the 
old route from the Leonidaion. Various evidence 
points to Nero as the originator of the arbitrary 
alterations. The question as to the Hippodameion 
remains doubtful: plate. 7. Milchhofer: record of 
antiquities from Attika. 8. Briickner: the grave- 
stone of Metrodoros of Chios, now in the Berlin 
Museum: on this square block was a row of sixteen 
sirens playing music, below, a battle of Lapiths and 
Centaurs, and a row of Nikae. In front is only 
Μητρόδωρος Θεογείτονος : on the right and left sides 
scenes from the life of the deceased: the back is 
destroyed. He classifies it in the series of funeral 
monuments; the date is the time of Attalos I. of 
Pergamon: plate and two cuts. 9. Reisch: the 
Thrasyllos monument. In B.c. 270 the son of 
Thrasyllos put on the building of his father an Attika: 
and the seated Dionysos Melpomene dates from the 
same year. Gives a stylistic analysis of the statue : 
later history of the monument: and a facsimile of the 
principal inscription, an early example of the letters 
with apices which came later into use: plate. 10. 
Graef: the sculptures of Olympia: proposes certain 
emendations in the restorations of Treu. 11. Lam- 
bros: Aeschylus Pers. 419 is additional proof that 
the Xoipddes were small islands in the bay of Salamis, 
the modern Kupades. 12. Pappa Constantinou: two 
inscriptions from Tralles: (i) an agonistic victory 
(δρόμος, εὐεξία, ἀκοντισία, τοξική) ; (ii) close of an 
honorary decree (name lost) which was to be set up in 
the hieron of Zeus Larasios. 13. Winnefeld: the 
sanctuary of the Kabiri at Thebes (continued, pt. iii). 
The vases may be divided into three groups, (i) Attic 
painted ware, only very few; (ii) Boeotian painted 
ware ; (iii) black varnished ware.. Half of the pottery 
is of local fabric, evidently made expressly for this 
particular shrine: thus one is inscribed Spixpods 
ἀνέθηκε KaBipw. The ornament consists of ivy, 
tamus cretica, vine and olive branches: and repre- 
sentations of the cult of the Kabiri: and in these, 
both men and heroes are always caricatured, both as 
regards the form of their bodies and also the whole 
composition. There were also found painted terra- 
cotta cones (στρόβιλα). The black glazed ware is 
without interest: three plates, eighteen cuts. 14. 
Schliemann : two Attic sepulchral inscriptions. 15. 
Dorpfeld’s current report on the recent discoveries in 
architecture ; and 16. that of Wolters on the auti- 
quities. C.S. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


We have received a copy of the June number of the 
Eagle, ~ magazine supported by members of 8. John’s 
College, Cambridge, which has just completed its 
thirtieth year, and which certainly deserves its success 
if we may judge from the excellence of the present 
number. Among the notices of recently deceased 
members of the College we find one of T. S. Evans 
signed J. Τὸ, B. M., another of F. A. Paley by T. Field, 
and a very remarkable paper on Dr. Kennedy at 
Shrewsbury by W. E. Heitland, which throws more 
light on Kennedy’s extraordinary power as a teacher 
than anything we have seen elsewhere. 


Journal of Philology, No. 35. vol. xviii. 1889. 


A. E. Housman, emendations on Hor. Serm. I. 2, 
77—82 ; 3, 38—42; 99—105; 117—124; 4, 100— 
108 ; 6, 100—104 ; 8, 33—36; II. 2, 123—125; 6, 
28—31 ; Hpist. I. 1, 53—60; 2, 27—383 ; 5, 8—11; 
11. 2, 87—90 ; A. P. 60—63 ; 101—104 ; 891—401 ; 
431—437. J. Armytage Robinson, a classification of 
the MSS. of the Philocalia of Origen with a short 
account of the MSS. Contra Celswm. A. C. Clark, 
excerpts from the Verrines in Harl. 2682, which he 
proves to be the parent of the Erfurt MS. (E) and 
derived from a common ancestor with the Regius 
Parisiensis 7744 (P). J. H. Onions, Adversaria 
Noniana on Books I—III. <A. Platt, notes on 
Homeric Scansion ; on Spondees in the 4th foot in 
Homer; on the text of /liad A 18, B 22, T 347, E 
181, 183, 403, Z 285, H 436, 437, 453, © 94—97, 349, 
1 310, 538, Καὶ 378, A 110—112, 678; on the text of 
Odyssey, α 157, y 7,120, 418, ὃ 244, « 191, 425, 128, 
τ 209, 246, φ 142; on Plato and Geology, H. Nettle- 
ship, Adversaria on Cic. de Orat. I. 241; Verr. 2, 5, 
119, 125; Legg. I. 17; Ps. Ces. B. Afr. 48, 1; Hor. 
A.P. 245; Frontin, Strat. I. 5,1; Tac. Hist. 2, 77; 
Pervig. Ven. J. P. Postgate on Catullus Aftis. 


Rheinisches Museum, xliii. 4, contains :— 


R. Kekulé, Huphorbus. On the divergence between 
Zi. Bks. 16 and 17 in account of death of Patroclus.— 
J. Freudenthal, Ueber die Lebenszeit des Newplatoni- 
kers Proklus. ‘Died 484/5 at 75, therefore born 410. 
The horoscope in Marinus therefore faulty.’—C. 
Wotke and C. Hosius, Persiusexcerpte.—R. Foerster, 
De Loxi Physiognomonia. On the relation of L. to 
Pseud.-Arist. and Polemo.—E. Graf, Nomos Orthios. 
‘ Difficulties caused by ambiguity of p@:0s,—in metre 
‘of like parts,” in music ‘‘ high-toned.” ’—G. Oehmi- 
chen, Kritisches und Exegetisches zu Vitruw.—k. 
Oder, Der Wicdehopf in der griechischen Sage. On 
the birds of the Tereus-legend.—F. Buecheler, 
Oskische Inschriften. Two short inserr. found at 
Capua.—A. Ludwick, Zuden Homerischen Hymnen.— 
C. Trieber, Die Romulussage. ‘ Naturalized from 
the Greek legend of Tyro: probably by Diocles of 
Peparethus.’—H. Rassow, 70 Aristoteles.—F. Riihl, 
Die Zeit des Vopiscus. ‘The Aurelian must have 
been written later than 305, the Probus, about 322.’ 
—Th. Kock, Versverschiebungen bei Athenaeos. Ath. 
9, 379d., 9, 377F., 8, 101, 2.—Nachschrift Zu S. 58— 
57 wnd 8. 196 dieses Bandes. 

Miscellen :— 

O. Crusius, Zu Theognis.—W. Schmid, Kritisches 
zu Thucydides ii. 14, 4, παλαιῶν for καὶ ἄλλων, 
li. 29, 3, lacuna after ἔχων, ii. 38, 1, ἱεροῖς δὲ καὶ 
for ἰδίαις 5€.—R. Hirzel, Die Eupatriden. Traces 
the founding of the clan to Orestes.—C. Weyman, 


Zum Fortleben Catulls.—W. Ribbeck, Zu der Phaedra 
des Seneca. Finds references to Messalina and Silius. 
—H. J. Miiller, éque, bei Livius. ‘In 35, 32, 2 read 
Menippumque, in 2, 33, 7; 21, 39, 2; 41, 23, 6 
-eque must stand.—F. Becher, Zu Quintilian Inst. 
Or, xi. 1, 51, read mimim for nimiwm.—J. Werner, 
Zu Priscians Perigesis.—Register. 

The same, xliv. 1. contains :— 

F. Blass, Demosthenische Studien (continued). On 
the usage with respect to οὗτος, οὑτοσί, &c. and the 
article.—L. Jeep, Bemerkungen zw den Lateinische 
Grammatikern. Discusses the relation of the Excerp- 
ta Cod. Bob. to Dositheus and Charisius.—S. Sudhaus, 
Zur Zeitbestimmung des Huthydem, des Gorgias und 
der Republik. Dates them 387, 876 and 354 B.c. 
respectively, from their relation to Isocrates.—O. 
Rossbach, Die handschr. Ueberlieferung der Periochae 
des Livius. A. collation of two MSS. (Heidelberg, 
cod. Pal. Lat. 894, Paris. cod. Lat. 7701) with con- 
jectures.—E. Schwartz, Quellenuntersuchungen zur 
griechischen Geschichte, I. On the discrepancies 
between Xenophon and Lysias in respect to Thera- 
menes—the Agoratos conspiracy. —A. Gercke, Alexan- 
drinische Studien. Der Streit mit Apollonios. ‘ Both 
Theocritus and Callimachus wrote with a definite 
intention to satirize Ap.’s Epic poetry.’ 

Miscellen :— 

C. Wachsmuth, Zu den Akrostichen des Dionysios 
Periegetes. ‘ll. 112—129 give the author’s name : 1]. 
109—111 do not belong to the acrostic.’—C. Wachs- 
muth, Kykloboros und Kyklos. “ κύκλοι (or γῦροι) 
were the circular trenches round vines and olive 
trees. —J. E. Kirchner, Kleons Strategie Jahre 4248, 
Proof that Aristoph. Clowds 581 ff. refers to this 
year.—Th. Zielinski, Das Wiesel als Braut. A con- 
jecture that one word for ‘weasel’ may have been 
νύμφη (mod. Gr. νυμφίτζα) and hence the legend.— 
F. Scholl, Zur Chronologie von Ennius’ Annalen. 
Varro ap. Gell. xvii. 21, 42 must refer to the last book, 
as Cic. pro Arch. 9, 22 and Plaut. Truc. 929 prove 
that six books had been published before B.c. 284.’ 

The same, xliv. 2. :-— 

E. Schwartz, Quellenuntersuchungen zur griechis- 
chen Geschichte 11. On the personal element in 
Xenophon’s writings.—A. Ludwich, Johannes von 
Gaza. ‘ Flourished under Anastasius 491—518 a. p.’— 
J. Ilberg, Ueber die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios 
Galenos 1. Biographical and chronological arrange- 
ment of works.—A. Gercke, Alexandrinische Studien. 
Der Streit mit Apollonios (continued). Ap.’s poetry 
criticised : chronology.x—L. von Urlich’s Pliniana, 
Notes 1. on praef. 26-27 ; 2. on 34, 59.—H. Selzer, 
Von Gutschmids Diorthose der dgyptischen Kinigsliste 
des Eratosthenes.—K. Klebs, Das Consulatsjahr des 
Geschichteschretbers Tacitus. Demonstrating against 
Asbach that A.p. 97 is the true date.—F. Scholl, Zu 
Terenz’ Adelphen. “1. 117 read scortatur, om. 118, 
119. 1. 199 read Domo mi. 1. 162f. omit hanc—esse : 
other conjectural omissions and interpolations.—P, 
Krumbholz, Wiederholungen bei Diodor. ‘These are 
intentional and not due to corruption.’—O. Immisch, 
Ad Cypria carmen. ‘The νεῖκος referred to in Hom, 
Od. ix. 73 ff. was narrated in the Cypria.’ 

Miscellen : — 

M. Schanz, Zu Sophokles. Reads δὴν in O.R. 1267. 
—O. Ribbeck, lm Sachen der Theophrastischen 
Charaktere.—H. Weber, Dev Tod des Phidias. ‘In 
Philochorus ap. schol. on Ar. Pax, 605 read εἰλεῶν 
for ’HAelwy.’—O. Crusius, Die Κυνὸς αὐτοφωνία des 
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Oinomaios. ‘Explain as ‘‘sayings from the Dog’s 
own lips.”’—W. H. Roscher, Ueber Bedeutung wnd 
Ursprung der Wortform ἐνδεδιωκότα auf den Tafeln 
von Herakleia. “διοῦν is Doric equivalent for Attic 
βιοῦν: the word therefore means ‘‘ having taken root.” 
—G. Kaibel De epigrammate Catalepton Verg. i.— 
°F. B. Zu Horaz Od. iv. ἃ. On the name Julus, 
and the writings attributed to him.—H. J. Miller, 
Zu Sencea rhetor, Contr. 1, 1, 3 omits non, inserts qui 
te before quid desperandum, Ib. 10, 2,1, ‘MSS. have 
et virtutes, prob. gloriam lost.’—H. D. Darbishire, Zu 
Tacitus Annalen i. 82. Reads sexagenis,—C. Wachs- 
muth, Lateinische Hendekasyllaben in Athen. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 


Jan. 5. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani antiqui, 
ed. 5. (Gradenwitz): ‘Enlarged and improved; a 
real help to all students of Roman antiquities, but 
especially to students of Roman Law.’—Sterrett, 
An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (in 1884), 
(Gurlitt): ‘Author, a good traveller with keen eye 
for geographical relations, affords raw material rather 
than results : a large number of inscriptions here first 
published.’—12. Τὸ. C. Jebb, Sophocles, p. ii. The 
Antigone (Wecklein): ‘Has the same excellences as 
the two previous volumes. Textual criticism shows 
judgment and true taste : editor shows great respect 
for documentary evidence, impartiality in estimating 
conjectures of other scholars, and cautious reserve in 
introducing his own, of which several are very good, 
others doubtful. The exegesis is, in the main, no less 
good, being only in a few eases open to objections.’— 
F. J. Snell, Lysias, Epitaphios (Stutzer). ‘Text 
little more than a reproduction of Cobet’s ; mono- 
graphs of Eichmann and others neglected. Notes 
show diligence and wide reading.’—19. Peiper, D. 
Magni Ausonii Burdigalensis Opuscula (Stowasser) : 
‘Introduction of the MSS. well discussed, and docu- 
mentary evidence well presented ; but editor is over 
conservative, and mistrustful of conjectural emenda- 
tion.’ —L. von Sybel, Weltgeschichte der Kunst bis 
zur Erbauwng der Sophienkirche (Brueckner): ‘ Has 
many merits, though the arrangement is in some 
respects peculiar.’ —26. J. La Roche, Materialien fir 
einen Kommentar zwr Odyssee (P. Cauer) : ‘ A series, 
in the main, of notes on recurrent words, &c. ; often 
suggestive and seldom wrong.’—Collitz u. Bechtel : 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialektinschriften, B. 111. 
H.1: Die Megarischen Inschriften (Leitfeld) : ‘In 
spite of a few defects, is a valuable and meritorious 
work.’ 

Feb. 2. R. C. Jebb, Homer: an Introduction to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey (P. Cauer). ‘ Has interest 
both for the general student and for the specialist ; 
comprises, in concise form, results of thorough work 
and exact acquaintance with material. Of the four 
chapters the first is remarkable for the comparisons 
adduced of modern ballad; the second gives a good 
account of the Homeric world, with a notice of 
Helbig’s book ; the third, on ‘Homer in Antiquity,’ 
contains much useful matter, though insufficient as 
regards the Alexandrine critics: ch. 4, on ‘The 
Homeric Question,’ exhibits sound method in 
analysis of the Epics, and clear presentation of 
the mode of their gradual growth. The book is 
rich in matter of mature thought.’—9. J. J. Hart- 
mann, Analecta Xenophontea (HK. Weissenborn) : 
‘Instructive and interesting.’ —B. T. Wheeler, 
Analogy and the Scope of its application to Language 
(H. Ziemer): ‘A book to be commended to stu- 
dents: gives a classification of the various mani- 
festations of Analogy.’—16. K. Sittl, Mitteilungen 
iiber ein Iliashandschrift der rémischen National- 
bibliothek (A. Ludwich). ‘An important contri- 





bution to future criticism of text of the Iliad, 
of which the MS. contains the first quarter.’— 
Spyr. P. Lambros, 4 Collation of the Athos Codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermes, tr. and ed. J. A. Robinson 
(Hilgenfeld) : ‘ Much thanks due to Lambros for his 
careful collation ; some also to the English editor, 
though his judgment regarding the MSS. L.*3, is 
over-confident and rash: the 2nd Appendix on 
‘Hermes in Arcadia,’ is good.’—23. W. Rzach, Ho- 
meri Iliadis carmina xiii-xxiv. (Peppmiiller) : 
‘General plan, &c., the same as in vol. 1. ; the 
edition is, in essentials, similar to Nauck’s ; but has 
a text somewhat more Aristarchean, and which 
names —though not always quite accurately — the 
originator of each modern correction or improvement. 

March 2. W. Wecklein, Des Euripides Alkestis 
(Heiland): ‘A revised edition of Bauer’s edition 
for schools. The improvements are manifold.’— 
K. Kostlin, Geschichte der Ethik, B. 1. pt. 1 
(Lortzing). ‘This first part goes as far as Plato 
inclusively. Author developes each system on basis of 
a thorough knowledge of the sources. An intro- 
ductory chapter sets forth briefly the foundations of 
Ethical science. As regards Plato, K. agrees in the 
main with Zeller, but adds much that is valuable, 
especially touching the Philebus and Politicws, and 
the Laws.’—O. Bie, Die Musen in die antiken Kunst 
(Kroker). ‘Of great merit; will be the basis of 
future study of the subject.’—Grober, Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie (Hagen). ‘Includes contri- 
butions from a number of specialists. A book to be 
highly recommended.’—9. Kunst, De Theocriti versu 
heroico (Klotz). ‘Good.’—Jacobsmuehlen, Pseudo- 
Hephaestion de Metris.—Grossman, De doctrinae 
metricae reliquiis ab Eustathio servatis.—Shuscl, De 
vi atque indole rhythmnicorwm quid veteres tudicauerint 
(Klotz).—16. Hultsch, Polybii Historiae (R. Wagner). 
‘The Ist vol. of a 2nd edition. Valuable in every 
way.’—Ussing. 7’. Macei Plauti comoediae, v. 111. Ὁ. 12 
(Seyffert).—‘ Contains the Zpidicus, Mostellaria, 
and Menacchmi. ‘A good deal better than the 
previous volumes.’—23. R. Schoell, Procli com- 
mentartorum in rempublicam Platonis partes ineditae, 
Anecdota varia, Gr. et Lat. ed. Schoell et Stude- 
mund, vol. ii. (O. Seyffert). ‘Good.’—Rosshach, De 
Senecae philosophi librorum recensione et emendatione 
(Gertz) : continued in next number: ‘ Full of valuable 
and various matter.’—30. Maass, Scholia gracca 
(Townleiana) in Homeri Iliadem (A. Ludwich): con- 
tinued in two following numbers. ‘ Affords much 
new and needed material, but is altogether inade- 
quate.’—Domburt, Commodiani carmina. ‘Good.’ 

Apr. 6. Gitlbauer, Cornelii Taciti ab excessu divi 
Augusti libri (i—vi.), (Eussner): ‘Good, like his 
other books.’—13. A. Colbeck, 4 Summer's Cruise in 
the Waters of Greece, Turkey and Russia (He ἘΞΣ 
‘Contains nothing new; gives the chief facts and 
stories attaching to each spot visited or described.’— 
Steinthal, Der Ursprung der Sprache, 4. Aufl. 
(Ziemer). ‘ Differs from 3rd ed. by taking count of 
recent theory, especially of the work of Wundt, with 
whom author agrees in most points, though not as 
regards the function of the Will.’ 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 


Aug. 22. Dumont et Chaplain, Les céramiques de 
la Gréce propre (Heydemann). ‘A lasting memorial 
of Dumont’s importance and of Pottier’s fidelity and 
gratitude.’—H. Usener, Epicwrea (A. Doring). ‘A 
magnificent piece of German erudition, German in- 
dustry, German method, and German discernment ! 
A work of absolutely permanent utility.’—G. Kalkoff, 
De codicibus epitomes Harpocrationeae (K. Boysen). 
‘Work careful and methodical, results not absolutely 
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certain.’—K. Pauli, Das sogenannte Weithgedicht von 
Corjiniwm (O. Gruppe). ‘Shows thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject, but results not satisfactory.’ 
—A. Zingerle, Livy J. (E. Krah). “ Worthy of Z.’s 
other editions.’—Aug. 29. D. B. Murdoch, A note 
on Indo-European phonology (H. Ziemer). ‘ Contains 
nothing new, and its object ig a mystery.’—O. 
Crusius, Plutarchi de proverbiis Alexandrinoruwm 
(L. Cohn). ‘The method is the correct one, and that 
which must be followed in reconstructing the rest of 
the corpus paroemiographorum.’—A. Dau, De Mar- 
tialis libellorum ratione temporibusque (W. Gilbert). 
‘Distinguished by exhaustive examination of mate- 
rial, discovery of new points of view, and not a few 
safe results.’ 

Sept. 5. K. Wessely, Zphesia Grammuata 
(C. Haeberlin). ‘The subject (magic and mysteries) 
is of importance for the history of culture, and we 
hope to see more work of this kind from the author.’ 
—O. Rossbach, De Senecae librorum recensione et 
emendatione (W. Gemoll). ‘Most serviceable in 
consequence of R.’s wide knowledge of literature, 
laborious investigation of well-known and discovery 
of many new MSS.’—Sept. 12. K. Krumbacher, 
Griechische Reise (S. Herrlich), ‘A very remarkable 
performance, warmly recommended as stimulating 
and instructive in the highest degree.’—G. Sotiriadis, 
4ur Kritik des Johannes von Antiochia (Ludw. J eep). 
‘A very laudable and discerning piece of writing.’— 
Poetae Christiant minores, 1. (M. Manitius). ‘'To 
all engaged on later Latin poetry the appearance of 
this the 16th volume of the Corp. 5.5. Eccles. will 
be a real source of rejoicing.’-—Sept.19. Εἰ. Kroker, 
Katechismus d. Archiiologie (P. W.) ‘The author 
shows complete command of his subject, and knows 
how to state briefly what is best worth knowing. ’— 
Faesi-Franke, Jlias, 1 Bd. 7 Aufl. (R. Peppmiiller), 
‘An improved edition truly, but the principles on 
which the text is dealt with are so conservative that 
this edition of the Jdiad has quite a different look 
from Faesi’s Odyssey.’—E. Gaiser, Hiilfsbuch fiir d. 
Unterricht in der latein. Syntax (H. Ziemer), “ Com- 
prehensive, cleverly put together, laborious and care- 
tul, but practically useless.’—Sept. 26. H. Droysen, 
Kriegsaliertiimer, 1. Hiilfte (Hyska). ‘Quite up to 
the level of modern science, but not always right on 
disputed points of detail.—E. Kurz, MJiscellen 2. 
Plutarchs Vitae τι. Apophthegmata (A. Brunk). 
* Most meritorious.’—G. Schwarz, De vita et seriptis 
Juliani imperatoris (C. Haeberlin). ‘Short, but 
not unfruitful.’—D. Rohde, Adicetivum apud Sal- 
lustiwm (Th. Opitz). ‘The result is tolerably certain 
that the regular position of the adjective in Sallust 
is in many cases before the substantive,’ 

Oct. 3. KE. Curtius, Gricchische Geschichte 11. 
6 Aufl. (W. Nitsche). ‘The notes, welcome to 
learner and investigator alike, are again considerably 
amplified.—F. D. Allen, On Greek Versification in 
Inscriptions (C. Haeberlin). ‘A serviceable contri- 
bution, worthy of all recognition.’—M, Wohlrab, 
Platonis Euthyphron, 3. Aufl. (K. J. Liebhold), 
‘Constitutes a fresh proof of the editor's valuable 
services.’—Oct. 10. J. Byrne, Origin of the Greek, 
Latin, and Gothie Roots (H. Ziemer). ‘Contains 
something of genius and also of eccentricity. A 
marvellous amount of toilsome labour is lavished 
on a lost cause. The fundamental idea is so new, 
so ingenious, so peculiar, that inability to share 
the author’s point of view prevents us from under- 
standing him.’—J. Gow, A Companion to School 
Classics (W. Nitsche). ‘ Careful revision is urgently 
needed for another edition.’—M. Schneider, /sokrates 
(Br, Keil). ‘A much improved edition of the best 
commentary on Isocrates.—G. Linker, Sallustii 
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Bellum Catitinae (Th. Opitz). ‘Shows a sober and 
temperate judgment in dealing with the text.’— 
R. Foerster, De Apulei physioynomia recensenda ct 
emendenda (C. Haeberlin). ‘Thorough and acute, 
though not exhaustive, it is a permanent service to 
the text.’—Oct. 17. A. Sonny, De Massiliensium 
rebus (P. Habel). ‘ An industrious and circumspect 
piece of work, rich in excellent observations, which 
throws light on many hitherto disputed questions. ’— 
J. A. Heikel, Kapitel ur latinska syntaxen (H. 
Ziemer). ‘Sets many important points of syntax in 
their right light.’—Willy Strehl, MZ. Livius Drusus 
(Ackermann). ‘Puts together the whole of the 
widely scattered and fragmentary information as to 
the life of the tribune.’—Oct. 24. Kussmahly, 
Beobachtungen zwm Prometheus des Aeschylus (J. 
Oberdick). ‘The metrical section is altogether anti- 
quated and useless : the remarks on the grammatical 
and stylistic peculiarities of the play are not without 
some value.’—Th. Oesterlen, Komik und Humor bei 
Horaz, 111. (G. Faltin), ‘ Fails to convince one 
that Horace’s characteristic as a poet is humour.’— 
C. Frobeen, Quaestionuwm Plinianarum specimen 
(A. Draeger). ‘Acuteness and sound judgment 
working on ample material based on a critical foun- 
dation.—Oct. 31. M. Zoeller, G@riech. wu. rémische 
Privataltertiimer (O. Schulthess). < Arrangement 
lucid, but the book is not as complete and trust- 
worthy as a manual ought to be.’—L. Urlichs, Ueber 
gricch. Kunstschriftsteller (W r). ‘Shows sound 
critical judgment, penetration, wide reading, and 
furthers the subject.’—A. Fritsch, Zum Vokalismus 
des Herodotischen Dialektes (C. Haeberlin). “ Not 
new but good.’ 

Nov. 7. D. A. Danielsson, Grammat. u. etymo- 
logische Studien, I. (H. v. 4. Pfordten). “ Partakes 
of the uncertain and hypothetical nature which 
characterises the present stage of Indo-Germanic 
etymology.’—G. Amsel, Devi atque indole rhythmorum 
(H. 6.) ‘A most meritorious work.’—Aem. Nied- 
hardt, Quaestiones Aeschyleae, 1. (Nast). ‘The work 
of an industrious and able philologist, who is inclined 
to allow his undoubted abilities to indulge too much 
in conjectural criticism.’—Joh. Tschiedel, Quaestiones 
Aeschinewe (J. Kohm). ‘The author has on the 
whole succeeded in his object—that of furthering the 
comprehension of Aeschines.’—Noy. 14. Fr. Schult- 
hess, Ritter and Preller’s Historia phil osophiae Graecae 
(Fr. Susemihl). ‘The new editor has performed his 
work admirably.’—Ettore Ciccotti, La Jamiglia nel 
diritto attico (O. Schulthess). ‘It cannot be said 
that Ciccotti for all his laudable endeavour gets 
much beyond Van Es.’—Noy. 21. B. Haussoullier, 
La vie municipale en Attique (O. Schulthess), 
‘Ought to be read by every one interested in the 
internal organisation of the Attic community.’ — 
A. Drigler, Ovid als Sprachbildner (G. Wartenberg). 
‘Its utility is unquestionable.’—G. Gundermann, 
Frontini strategematon libri (Fr. Riihl). ‘These ex- 
cellent investigations.’ — Noy. 28. L. v. Sybel, 
Weligeschichte der Kunst (P. W.) ‘The author has 
performed his task in a most brilliant manner, the 
illustrations excellent, the price (12 M.) low.’—0. 
Schulthess, Vormundschaft nach attischem Recht 
(H. Landwehr). ‘ Deserves full recognition, though 
in many places it does no more than state what point 
investigation has at present reached.’—Schmolling, 
Pronomina auf attischen Inschriften (3). ‘The work 
is distinguished by care and by the certainty of its 
results.’—R. Bitschofsky, Studien 2u den seriptor. 
historiae Augustae (W. Gemoll). ‘The author has 
studied the linguistic usage of the Script. h. Aug. as 
affectionately as he has circumspectly used it for the 
criticism of the text.’ 
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Τόν ῥ᾽ Ἕκτωρ καλέεσκε Σκαμάνδριον, αὐτὰρ ot 
ἄλλοι 
5» + ψ 
᾿Αστυάνακτ᾽- οἷος γὰρ ἐρύετο Ἰλιον “Extwp. Ζ 


402 f. 


Mr. Leaf, in his excellent edition, says: 
‘The derivation of the name is not very 
fortunate ; for in no sense was it true that 
Hector “ruled” Ilios (for this sense of 
ῥύομαι, cf. 1. 396), and if we understand it 
to mean “ protected ” (in battle) it does not 
explain ᾿Αστυάναξ. . . . - Plato, however, 
knew and commented on the lines.’ 

I wish to show (1) that, according to 
analogy, the name ᾿Αστυάναξ as an epithet 
must be suited to Hector, rather than to 
Hector’s son ; and (2) that the name is thus 
suited to Hector. 

1. The Epigoni of the Homeric heroes, 
except Orestes, are named from some quality 
or characteristic of the father. Thus Τηλέ- 
paxos received this name because his father 
Odysseus was fighting far away from home 
when this boy was a child. Meyarév@ys is 
a standing reminder of the great grief of 
Menelaus at his desertion by Helen. 
Νεοπτόλεμος received his name, doubtless, 
rather from the youth of his father Achilles 
than from his own youth on going to the 
war. Ἰηὐρυσάκης was the son of Ajax, 
who bore σάκος ἠύτε πύργον. With these 
examples may be compared τὴν δὲ... 
᾿Αλκυόνην καλέεσκον ἐπώνυμον, οὕνεκ᾽ ap αὐτῆς | 
μήτηρ ἀλκυόνος πολυπενθέος οἶτον ἔχουσα 
«7A. I. 561 f.; and one Homeric etymology 
of Ὀδυσσεύς, to whom the grandsire (not 
the father, in this case) gave the name, 
πολλοῖσιν γὰρ ἐγώ ye ὀδυσσάμενος τόδ᾽ ἱκάνω 
..- τῷ 0 Ὀδυσεὺς ὄνομ᾽ ἔστω ἐπώνυμον, τ 
407 f. 
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Of biblical parallels, | mention only that 
of the son of Moses: ‘ And she (Zipporah)’ 
bare him a son, and he called his name 
Gershom (stranger): for he said, I have 
been a stranger in a strange land,’ Exodus 
1 22: 

The name ᾿Αστυάναξ, then, should belong 
primarily to Hector. 

2. Mr. Leaf is certainly right that Hector 
was in no sense the ruler of Ilios. Hentze 
refers for Hector’s ‘ politische Autoritit’ to 
a passage which really proves nothing. 
Y 179 ff. indicates clearly that Priam had 
not yet resigned the throne. Besides, there 
is no connection between ᾿Αστυάναξ as ‘ruler 
of the city,’ and οἷος yap ἐρύετο Ἴλιον Ἕκτωρ 
ΖΦ 403. épvero does not mean ‘ruled.’ In 
the example cited by Mr. Leaf for this 
meaning, I 396, κοῦραι ἀριστήων οἵ τε 
πτολίεθρα ῥύονται, the verb can have none 
other than its usual force of ‘ guard,’ 
‘protect’ ; οἵ. Π 542, ὃς Λυκίην εἴρυτο δίκῃσί 
τε καὶ σθένεὶ ᾧ. This is the sense in the 
passage parallel to that which has served 
as my text, X 506, f. ᾿Αστυάναξ, ὃν Τρῶες 
ἐπίκλησιν καλέουσιν" | οἷος γάρ odw ἔρυσο 
(sc. Hector) πύλας καὶ τείχεα μακρά. We 
should note further that, with apparent 
reference to Hector’s name, the word ἔχω 
(keep) is used of his service to the city ; οἵ. 
Q 729 £. ἢ yap ὄλωλας ἐπίσκοπος, ὅς TE μιν 
αὐτήν (i.e. the city) | ῥύσκευ, ἔχ ες δ᾽ ἀλόκους 
κεδνὰς καὶ νήπια τέκνα, and EB 472 Ἕκτορ, 
πῇ δή τοι μένος οἴχεται, ὃ πρὶν ἔχεσκες ; | pis 
που ἄτερ λαῶν πόλιν ἑξέμεν ἠδ᾽ ἐπικούρους. 

In all these passages, Hector appears as 
the ‘ protector,’ ‘keeper’ of the city. This 
must remind us of the etymology proposed 
by Angermann in Curtius’ Studien, vol. ili. ; 
he understands ἄναξ as primarily ‘ guardian.’ 

Ζ 


940 


Thus he would translate A 38, Τενέδοιό τε 
ide ἀνάσσεις, not ‘who dost rule Tenedos 
with a rod of iron,’ but ‘who dost guard 
Tenedos by thy might.’ This sense is 
absolutely demanded by the preceding line, 
ὃς Χρύσην ἀμφιβέβηκας. The same sense is 
needed also in Z 476 ff., Zed ἄλλοι τε θεοί, 
δότε δὴ καὶ τόνδε γενέσθαι... ὧδε βίην τ᾽ 
ἀγαθὸν καὶ Ἰλίου ἶφι ἀνάσσειν. Hector does 
not pray that his son may be the tyrant but 
the mighty defender of Ilios. The same 
sense is found also in the noun, cf. p 288 ff., 
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ἀνέμοιο θύελλα. . ἢ Νότου ἢ Ζεφύροιο 
δυσαέος, οἵ τε μάλιστα | νῆα διαρραίσουσι θεῶν 
ἀέκητι ἀνάκτων (even against the will of the 
protecting gods). ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν once may have 
had a meaning not unlike that of ποιμὴν 
λαῶν or of ᾿Αλέξανδρος. 

I think, then, that ᾿Αστυάναξ means 
originally ‘ Defender of the City, and that 
it was properly given to Hector’s son, 
since Hector was pre-eminently the ἕρμα 
πόληος. 

T. Ὁ. Seymour. 





ON THE ANCIENT ARMENIAN VERSIONS OF PLATO. 


Ir is not generally known that there exist 
in an ancient Armenian translation con- 
siderable portions of Plato, namely the 
Euthyphron, Apology of Sokrates, Timaeus, 
Minos and Laws (12 books). The date of 
this version is not certain. An Armenian 
named Gregor Magistros who lived in the 
first half of the eleventh century, in a letter 
written to one Sergius, abbot of the monas- 
tery of Sevan near Erivan, mentions a trans- 
lation made by himself of the Phaedon and 
Timaeus. Quite literally translated the 
relevant part of his letter would thus run in 
English :— 

‘ And now you will be eager to dilate upon 
these things out of your philosophical 
knowledge. For I have not ever paused 
from translation (? of) many books which I 
have not found in our tongue, the two books 
of Plato, the Zimaeus and Phaedo, in which 
the whole doctrine of that seer is contained 
and of many others of the philosophers. 
Each of these books is larger than a missal. 
But I have also found written in the Ar- 
menian tongue by the translators the book 
of Olompiodorus, which David mentions, very 
admirable and beautiful poems, equal to the 
whole of philosophical discourses. I have 
also found the books of Kallimachus and of 
Andronikus in the Armenian tongue. But 
the geometry of Euclides I have begun to 
translate, and if the Lord so wills and pro- 
longs my remaining life unto that end, I will 
not cease to translate the whole of the Greeks 
and Syrians. And I would fain that you 
being near should assist me in such matters. 
Still if you cannot, at least help me with 
your prayers,’ 

The Armenian original of the above is 
obscurely written and I do not feel sure that 


the writer did not mean to say that the 
Phaedo and Timaeus are among the books he 
had found already translated into Armenian. 
The Armenian Phaedo is lost, and, even if 
the version of the Zimaeus be admitted to be 
the work of Gregor Magistros, it would not 
follow that the versions of the other dialogues 
—which differ somewhat in style therefrom— 
were also made by him. Anyhow he is the 
latest Armenian writer who could have pro- 
duced them, for the practice of translating 
from the Greek died with him. Thus these 
versions of Plato belong at the latest to the 
first decades of the eleventh century. I be- 
lieve them myself to belong to a much earlier 
time, to the eighth and perhaps even to the 
fifth century. The learned historian of 
Armenian literature, Father Carékin of 
Venice, attributes them to Gregor Magistros 
at the latest and thinks they may date back 
to the seventh century ; the authors of the 
monumental Lexicon Armeno-Graeco-Lati- 
num assign them to the earlier date. It illus- 
trates the vicissitudes of Armenian history 
that these versions were found in India, in 
an oid manuscript, of which an imperfect 
copy was made, now at Venice and partly 
printed. Father Carékin writes as follows 
of the MS. Armenian Version of Plato: 
‘ Vous me demandez des informations sur le 
manuscrit des ceuvres de Platon que nous 
possédons. C’est unique ; les catalogues de 
Jérusalem et méme d’EKemiazin n’indiquent 
pas, dans leur collections, un autre. Notre 
manuscrit méme n’est pas tres ancien, et n’a 
aucun memento qui indique le temps ou il 
fut copié ; n’a méme le nom du copiste. Les 
lettres sont bolorgiv (minuscule), trés bien et 
soigneusement écrit. Je pense que le manu- 
scrit fut copié au XVI'™ ou XVII" siécle, 
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mais sur un manuscrit beaucoup plus ancien, 
comme on voit de quelques lacunes (trés peu 
en nombre) ; d’ott on peut supposer que le 
brave copiste n’est réussi a les déchiffrer, 
ἃ cause de lantiquité du manuscrit.’ What- 
ever their exact date may be, they are of 
great interest in themselves because they 
enable us to correct in some particulars all 
existing texts of Plato, not excepting that 
of the Bodleian or Clarkian codex. The 
translation is usually very exact, word for 
word, slavishly literal and by its very 
blanders testifying that it was made from an 
uncial Greek manuscript. 

I venture to cite a few passages from the 
Apology, in which the Armenian Version 
yields us readings of the Greek, different 
from those of the Bodleian codex and in 
some cases even better, as it seems to me. 
My references are to the text, pages and lines 
of Martin Schanz’ edition, whose excellent 
critical apparatus I have throughout kept 
before my eyes in comparing the Armenian 
text with the Greek, and of whose symbols I 
also, in referring to the various codices, make 
use. 

Page 28, line 13 (St. I. 18 D).—aAnyv εἴτις 
κωμῳδιοποιὸς τυγχάνει ov. Here the Armenian 
Version implies πλὴν εἰ μή τις κιτιλ. So codex 
F. 

Page 29, line 17 (19 C).—py ros ἐγὼ ὑπὸ 
Μελήτου τοσαύτας δίκας φύγοιμι. Martin 
Schanz brackets these words, ‘quia sanam 
interpretationem spernunt.’ The Armenian 
Version implies ἔτι after ἐγὼ and perhaps 
omits πὼς which it anyhow does not render. 
If ἔτι be read and the clause be taken closely 
with what precedes, may not the meaning 
be this—that Sokrates carefully guards 
himself from the imputation of speaking dis- 
respectfully of science, lest Meletos should 
base a further charge upon that? The words 
which Schanz would reject would thus have 
an ironical sense. Sokrates implies that 
Meletos is so determined to attack him that 
he would, if he were given any excuse, 
attack him even for dishonouring science. 

Page 30, line 12 (20 A).—yapw προσειδέναι. 
Here Hirschig conjectures προσειδότας, which 
the Armenian implies. 

Page 31, line 11 (20 C).—ei μή τι ἔπραττες 
Glia? ἢ ot πολλοί. Schanz brackets these 
words and and Cobet rejects them. The 
Armenian Version punctuates after “γέγονεν 
and implies εἰ δὲ μὴ or καὶ εἰ μὴ, thus 
making this clause protasis of the one 
which allem: as if the sense were: ‘ but 
if you were not in the habit of acting 
differently to the majority, then tell us, 
what is it ete.’ 
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Page 32, line 27 (21 ().--.αἨἀπειτα ἐπειρώμην 
αὐτῷ δεικνύναι, ὅτι οἴοιτο μὲν εἶναι σοφός, εἴη δ᾽ οὐ. 
The Armenian Version rejects these words 
which are a repetition more or less of what 
immediately precedes. On the other hand 
it must be remarked that the homoioteleuton 
εἶναι δ᾽ οὔ and εἴη δ᾽ οὐ Would account for the 
omission of the translator. On page 48, 
lines 13—15, the omission of the words ὡς 
ἐγώ ποτε--τὸν μάρτυρα and on page 33, lines 
7—8, of the words ἔοικα γοῦν τούτου down to 
οἶδα οὐδὲ οἴομαι from the Armenian is un- 
questionably due to the previous sentences 
ending with the words μάρτυρα and οὐδὲ 
οἴομαι. And, in general, a translator may so 
easily miss a word that it is hardly worth 
while to mention omissions, unless they also 
occur in some Greek version. 

Page 33, line 23 (22 A).—ivay μή" μοι 
καὶ ἀνέλεγκτος ἡ μαντεία γένοιτο. Here the 
Armenian Version implies μὴ, which how- 
ever is absent in all the Greek codices. 
Voss suggested ἵνα ἔμοιγ᾽ ἂν ἐλεγκτός and 
Hermann ἵνα μοι κἂν ἐλεγκτός. The μή 
is a conjecture of Stephanus which is 
raised to a certainty by the Armenian 
Version, 

Page 34, line 6 (22 C).— ev ὀλίγῳ τοῦτο. 
The Armenian Ver sion implies τούτῳ read in 
codex F, 

Page 34, line 12 (22 C). ἃ οὐκ ἦσαν. 
Armenian Version implies ἃ οὐκ ἤκουσαν 
which is in Τὶ ἦσαν however seems requisite 
to the sense. 

Page 34, line 24 (22 1)).---ἀπέκρυπτεν of E. 
is confirmed by the Armenian Version as 
against ἀποκρύπτει read in BD. 

Page 35, line 11 (23 Β).---σπερ avy «i* 
εἴποι. Here εἰ isomitted in BDEF, but was 
added by Stephanus. The Armenian Version 
imphes it. 

Page 36, line 22 (24 ΑἹ.-- ὅτι τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
ἀπεχθάνομαι. Armenian Version implies ὅτι 
τούτοις αὐτοῖς OY αὐτοῖς τουτοῖς ἀπεχθάνομαι 
in accordance with Heindorf’s conjecture. 

Page 37, line 21 (24 1)).-- εἰσάγεις εἰς του- 
tovot. Here the codices BDEF read τουτοισὶ 
instead of εἰς τουτουσὶ which is implied in the 
Armenian Version and was conjectured by 
Cobet. 

Page 39, line 25 (26 A).— οὗ γε ἄκων ποιῶ. 
The Armenian Version implies οὗ γε κακοῦ 
ῃ Ξ 
QKWV TOLW, 

Page 41, line 11 (27 A).—éo7ep ἂν εἰ εἴποι. 
Here εἰ is omitted i in BD but implied in the 
Armenian Version, 

Page 44, line 22 (29 A).—codds εἶναι οὐκ 
wv. Armenian Version has σοφὸς 
ἀγνοῶν, & possible reading. 

Page 45, line 4 (29 B).—e? δή Tw σοφώτερύς 

2 2 


᾿ 
€lVal 
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tov φαίην εἶναι, τούτῳ av, ὅτι. Armenian 
Version has simply τούτῳ σοφώτερός and 
omits τούτῳ ἄν before ὅτι. There is this 
objection to the Armenian here that it 
makes the Greek easy and looks like a false 
simplification of τούτῳ ἄν. 

Page 46, line 9 (390 ΑἹ.---μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς 
ἀστοῖς. Armenian Version implies μᾶλλον δὲ 
ὑμῖν τοῖς ἀστοῖς. Immediately below in line 
11 it omits ὑμῖν after οὐδέν πω. 

Page 48, line 2 (31 A).—x«néopevos ὑμῶν. 
A. V. omits ὑμῶν which ‘spurium putavit 
Ludvig.’ 

Page 49, line 19 (32 Β).---ἐβούλεσθε. So B 
D F, but Armenian Version implies ἐβουλέυ- 
σασθε with E. 

Page 49, line 21 (32 Β).---ἠναντιώθην 
μηδέν. So BD. A. V. implies ἠναντιώθην 
ὑμῖν μηδέν. So EFd. 

Page 50, line 6 (32 Ο).---ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὀλιγαρχία. 
A. V. implies ἡ before ὀλιγαρχίά. Heindorf 
would add 7. 

Page 50 line 24 (32 E).—zoddod ye δεῖ 
A. V. implies πολλοῦ γ᾽ ἔδει. Here in codd. 
BD εἰ is written in second hand over 
erasures. 

Page 51, line 16 (33 C). —orep τ τίς ποτε καὶ 
ἄλλη θεία μοῖρα ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ὁτιοῦν προσέταξε 
πράττειν. Here the Armenian rendered back 
into Greek stands thus: ᾧπερ τινί ποτε καὶ 
ἄλλῳ θείᾳ μοίρᾳ ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ὁτιοῦν προσετάχθη 
πράττειν. Wemay at least infer that the 
Armenian translator read τινι... ἄλλῳ and 
not τις.. ἄλλος in this passage. 

Page 52, line 4.---ἄλλοι τοίνυν οὗτοι. A. V. 
implies ἄλλοι τε νῦν οὗτοι. Here Heindorf 
sensible of the awkwardness οἵ τοίνυν would 
read: ἄλλοι τε ἐνταυθοῖ. 

Page 52, line 6 (53 E).—Nixdorpatos θεοΐζ- 
otidov. This is the reading of F. BD have 
Geofwridov. Ἰὼ has 6 θεοσδοτίδου. Riddell 
reads ὁ θεοζοτίδου. The A. T. implies Νικό- 
otpatos τε 6 ζωτίδου Which is also nearest to 
BD and seems to be the true reading; the 
corruption of τε ὃ into θεο being due to the 
neighbouring word θεοδότου. 

Page 52, line ὃ (33 E).—xaradenbetn. The 
Armenian Version adds ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, words 
somewhat necessary to complete the sense. 

Page 52, line ὃ (383 E).—dpados. Sehanz 
adopts reading of E, but πάραδος is read in 
the Armenian, as also in BDF. 

Page 52, line 19 (34 B).—Adyov ἔχοιεν. 
Here BDF read ἔχουσι λόγον and E λόγον 
ἔχουσι. The Armenian Version implies 
γένοιντό po. Just below Armenian Version 
implies ξυνίασι of BE. 

Page 53, lines 21, 22 (34 E).—7r6 Σωκράτει. 
Armenian Version implies τὸν Σωκράτην. 

Page 54, line 6 (35 B).—jjyds. So Ar- 
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menian Version against ὑμᾶς read in BDF. 
ἡμᾶς is read in H. 

Page 54, line 22 (35 D).—aAAus τε μέντοι 
νὴ Δία [πάντως καὶ ἀσεβείας. The Armenian 
Version is not quite clear, but certainly 
implies the word μήτε before ἄλλως. 
According tothe Armenian Version the whole 
passage would run: μήτε ἄλλως μέντοι νὴ Δία 
πάντως ἀσεβείας. 

Page 55, line 20 (36 B).—dpedynoas ὧνπερ 
οἱ πολλοί. Schanz writes ‘ fortasse ὧνπερ οὐχ 
ot πολλοὶ scribendum.’ The Armenian 
Version implies ὧνπερ οἱ πολλοὶ ov, thus 
raising Schanz’ conjecture to the level of a 
certainty. 

Page 56, line 13 (86 D).—ei det ye κατὰ 
τὴν ἀξίαν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τιμᾶσθαι. Here δεῖ is 
supplied by Bekker: BFd? have δέ, E has δή. 
τιμᾶσθαι is also Bekker’s conjecture; BEFd? 
have τιμᾶσθες. The Arm. Vers. implies εἰ 
(2 ye) κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τιμᾶσθαι. Tf 
τιμᾶσθαι depends on ἀξιός εἰμι understood from 
sentence before there is no need to read δεῖ, 

Page 56, line 16 (36 170)).---παρακελεύσει. 
The Armenian Version implies παρασκευῇ. 

Page 58, line 20 (38 Β).---ἐκτῖσαι ὑμῖν μνᾶν 
ἀργυρίου Armenian Version adds μιὰν before 
μνᾶν. ‘Perhaps I could pay you one mina.’ 

Page 59, line 21 (39 A).—70 ye ἀποθανεῖν 
Armenian Version implies τό ye ἀπο- 
θανεῖν ῥᾷον ἄν tis. So also codex E. 

Page 60, line 14 (39 C).—pe οἰόμενοι. 
Armenian Version omits pe which is erased 
in B. Ealso omits pe and Hermann con- 
jectured per. 

Page 62, line 13 (41 E).—év εὑρεὶν αὐτόν. 
Armenian Version omits αὐτὸῤή which 
Hirschig brackets. Just below Armenian 
Version omits τε after ἡμέρας, so agreeing 
with codices as against Eusebius. 

Page 63, line 8 (41 B). τ δέξαιτο ΠΕ ΕῚ 
Armenian ΠΕΣ sion imphes δέξαιτο τὸ ἐξετάσαι. 

The above are a few out of the many 
points which deserve to be noted in regard 
to this Armenian Version. In almost every 
case where there is any difference between 
the Bodleian Plato and the Crusian Vatican 
and two Venetian books the Armenian 
Version agrees with the Bodleian text, and 
in fact I have noticed above almost every 
case in which it agrees as against that text 
with one of the inferior manuscripts. On 
most of the passages where it suggests a 
peculiar reading of its own found in no Greek 
codex I have not touched. Nor have I 
noticed as a rule the omissions and less sig- 
nificant additions of particles and so forth. 
1 hope however ultimately to be able to 
publish a detailed comparison of all these 
versions with the Greek, which will I hope 


ΕΣ 
αν τις. 
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contribute much to our knowledge of the 
different families of the MSS. of Plato. An 
edition like that of Schanz which has a very 
full apparatus criticus is invaluable in 
order to such work. An Armenian Version 
of an ancient author contains few variants 
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which are not retained in some one or other 
of the codices, and with a table of the 
variant readings before one it is usually 
clear at once which of them the Armenian 
translator had in his text. 

Frrep. C. CoNYBEARE. 





THE ITERATIVE USE OF av WITH THE IMPERF. AND AOR. INDIC. 


THE iterative use of av though not common 
is well established and recognized by all 
grammarians. Mr. Monro (77. G@. ὃ 324) does 
not admit that it occurs in Homer. ‘In 
B104 ἔνθα κεν ἡματίη μὲν ὑφαίνεσκεν has 
slender authority, most MSS. reading ἔνθα 
καί [Kiihner however has ἔνθα κεν and 
quotes this as an instance of the use]. 
Another doubtful instance is ¢ 263 ἵππων 7 
ὠκυπόδων ἐπιβήτορας, οἵ κε τάχιστα ἔκριναν 
μέγα νεῖκος κιτ.λ. where the commentators 
(Fisi, Ameis, Merry) take ἔκριναν as a 
gnomic aorist. On this view the use of κέν 
has no parallel in Homer.’ That ἔκριναν is 
not a gnomic aor. I agree. If it is to be 
taken so it would be better to read boldly 
τε for κε, as should probably be done in a 
few other places (see H.G. § 283 7. 4). 

I have not found any examples of this 
use in Pindar or Aeschylus but in Herodotus 
the use is common, and the imperfect is 
always the tense found. In fact whenever 
the impf. indic. occurs with ἄν it is generally 
in an iterative sense e.g. I. 196 in the account 
of the Babylonian marriage-market, ὅσοι δὲ 
τοῦ δήμου ἔσκον ἐπίγαμοι, οὗτοι δὲ εἴδεος μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἐδέοντο χρηστοῦ, οἱ δ᾽ ἂν χρήματά τε 
καὶ αἰσχίονας παρθένους ἐλάμβανον. ὡς γὰρ 
δὴ διεξέλθοι ὃ κῆρυξ πωλέων τὰς εὐειδεστάτας 
τῶν παρθένων, ἀνίστη ἂν τὴν ἀμορφεστάτην 
κιτιλ. and just below τὸ δὲ ἃν χρυσίον ἐγίνετο 
ἀπὸ τῶν εὐειδέων παρθένων : again ITI. 119 
ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ ᾿Ινταφέρνεος φοιτέουσα ἐπὶ τὰς θύρας 
τοῦ βασιλέος κλαίεσκε ἂν καὶ ὀδυρέσκετο, ἃ 
passage often quoted. Other examples will 
be found II. 109, IIT. 51, 148, VIL. 211. 

In Thucydides there appears to be only 
one instance, viz. VII. 71, εἰ μέν τινες ἴδοιέν 
πὴ τοὺς σφετέρους ἐπικρατοῦντας, ἀνεθάρσησάν 
τε ἂν καὶ πρὸς ἀνάκλησιν θεῶν μὴ στερῆσαι 
σφᾶς τῆς σωτηριάς ἐτρέποντο. In Sophocles 
this use occurs in a familiar passage of the 
Philoctetes, beginning 289 : 


Ν lol / 

πρὸς τοῦθ᾽, ὅ μοι βάλοι 

Ν » Ν a / 
νευροσπαδὴς ἄτρακτος, αὐτὸς ἃν τάλας 

9 ΄ , 37 aN 
εἰλυόμην, δύστηνον ἐξέλκων πόδα, 
\ ὩΣ Pa! 

πρὸς TOUT ἄν, 


and twice more in the next four lines, in 
each case with the impf. Also in 443 of 
the same play we find the aor. Speaking 
of Thersites, Philoctetes says 


ὃ > a 9 ? 5 , > an “ 
ςουκαν εἴλετ εἰσάπαξ €LTELV, OTTOU 


μηδεὶς ἐῴη. 


In Euripides there is a good instance in 
Phoen. 401 where Jocasta says 


πόθεν δ᾽ ἐβόσκου, πρὶν γάμοις εὑρεῖν βίον ; 
and Polynices answers 

ποτὲ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ εἶχον, εἶτ᾽ οὐκ εἶχον ἄ ν. 

Kiihner also quotes Jno [frag. 18, Dind.], 
εἴπερ ἂν τροφὴ δόμοις παρῆν. There however 
for av Dindorf reads δή which makes better 
sense. If ἂν is kept there is a suppressed 
protasis. In Aristophanes the iterative use 
of av may be said to be common. I have 
noticed nearly fifty examples, and in them 
the impf. is more than twice as frequent as 


the aor. It will be observed that the 
examples often occur in groups, 


Lys. 510 
καὶ πολλάκις ἔνδον ἂ ν οὖσαι 
3 /, ΝΜ lal ες lal / 
ἠκούσαμεν ἂν TL κακῶς ὑμᾶς βουλευσαμένους 
μέγα πρᾶγμα. 
In the next eight lines there are seven 
more examples. 


Av. 505 
5 ‘fy? ε ’ὔ fe ΝΜ , ,? a [- 
χὠπόθ O κοκκυξ εἴποι KOKKV, TOT ἂν οἱ 
’ A 
Φοίνικες ἅπαντες 
Ν ΩΣ ἀρὰ igen θὰ » a δέ 
τοὺς πυροὺς ἂν καὶ τὰς κριθὰς ἐν τοῖς πεδίοις 


ἐθέριζον, 


and 7b. 520, 1288, Other examples may be 
found Ach. 640, Nwb. 855, Vesp. 278, 279, 
Paz 70, 213, 217, 627, 640, 641, 643, 647, 
1200, Ran. 911, 914, 915, 920, 924, 927, 
946, 948, 950, 961, Heel. 304, 307, Plut. 
982, 983, 985, 986, 1140, 1142, 1143, 1179, 
1180, 1181. Cobet reads ἄν also in Paa 67 
and Av. 1289. 

In Plato we have Apol. 22 B, διηρώτων ἂν 
αὐτοὺς τί λέγοιεν. Matthiae (Gr. Gram, ὃ 498a) 
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quotes two examples from Symp. ; but his 
enumeration is different from the ordinary 
one, and I have not found them. 

In Xenophon, Anab. 1.9, ὃ 19, εἰ δέ τινα 
ὁρῴη δεινὸν ὄντα οἰκονόμον ἐκ τοῦ δικαίου καὶ 
κατασκευάζοντά τε ἧς ἄρχοι χώρας καὶ προσόδους 
ποιοῦντα, οὐδένα ἂν πώποτε ἀφείλετο, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
πλείω προσεδίδου : so IT. 3, ὃ 11, IV. 1,.SA6. 
Mem. I. 1, § 16, 3, § 4, TV. 1, § 2, 6, ὃ 13. 
Cyr. VIL. 1 $§ 10, 11, 14, VIIL. 1 §§ 17, 20, 
and ina protasis Ages. 2§24. In Demosthenes, 
Cor. § 219, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδεὶς πώποτε τούτων διὰ 
παντὸς ἔδωκεν ἑαυτὸν εἰς οὐδὲν τῇ πόλει, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὃ μὲν γράφων οὐκ ἂν ἐπρέσβευσεν, ὃ δὲ πρεσ- 
βεύων οὐκ ἂν ἔγραψεν. In Phil. 111. § 48 the 
imperf. with dv becomes the infin. with ay 
in oratio obliqua. 

The grammatical references are Kriiger, 
8 53, 10, obs. 3; Madvig, Synt. § 117 (0), 
Rem. 3; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ὃ 30, 2 ; 
Kiihner, § 392, a, 5. Ina large proportion 
of the above examples the verb is a verb of 
saying, εἶπον, ἔφασκον, ἔλεγον, etc. On the 
whole the impf. is commoner than the aor. 
but they appear to be used without any 
difference of meaning. 

This use of the impf. and aor. indic. with 
dv is quite normal and not difficult to trace. 
Mr. Monro has shown, or at any rate made 
it extremely probable that ἄν (including κέν, 
which for this purpose may be considered as 
identical with ἄν) refers to a supposed state 
of things, and means ‘under these circum- 
stances,’ ‘in that case’: hence it came to be 
specially attached to conditional sentences. 
Thus, in a conditional sentence referring to 
past time we might originally have used ἀν 
even if the condition is supposed to be 
fulfilled, e.g. ἦλθεν ἂν he came in that case. 
But as ἄν is not here needed for the sense, 
it came to be used only in cases where the 
condition is not fulfilled. There seems to 
be a relic of this original use of ἄν in a 
passage quoted by Mr. Monro (Π.(΄ § 324), 
6546, 


BY ΄ ΄ , ” ᾽ , 
ἢ γάρ μιν ζωόν ye κιχήσεαι ἡ κεν ᾿Ορέστης 
κτεῖνεν ὑποφθάμενος, 


where κέν really makes no difference to the 
sense ‘either you will find him alive, or 
(if not) Orestes has killed him.’ If this is 
the original meaning of ἄν then it 1s obvious 
that the turn it gives to the sentence 
depends not on any force inherent in itself, 
but on the protasis, expressed or implied, to 
which it refers. And so we come to the 
iterative use. For if the protasis is one 
that denotes a series of actions the ἄν in 
the apodosis refers to each one of these 
actions, e.g. in the instance from Thucydides 
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ἀνεθάρσησαν av means ‘they plucked up 
courage’ on each occasion that they saw, &c. 
In a conditional sentence of this form (called 
by Goodwin ‘past general’ sentences) the 
impf. with ay has exactly the same meaning 
as the impf. without av, and in fact we often 
find the bare impf. and the impf. with av 
side by side in Herodotus and Aristophanes. 
With the aor. on the other hand the addition 
of av appears to change the meaning of the 
tense, but its real effect is to split up the 
one act denoted by the aor. into a number 
of separate acts of the same kind and value. 
Madvig says: ‘ the imperfect denotes more of 
the recurrence of a state or of an operation 
lasting some time ; the aorist, of the repeti- 
tion or recurrence of several actions,’ and that 
may be so in theory, but in fact, as above 
remarked, the impf. and aor. are used quite 
indifferently. 

We see then that av is used with the 
impf. or aor. indic. to express sometimes 
the recurrence of an action or state and 
sometimes the non-fulfilment of a con- 
dition. We also use the word ‘would’ 
in both these senses. In the former class 
of sentences it is implied that the condition 
(if there is one, whether expressed or not) 
is fulfilled at any rate sometimes,! in the 
latter the condition is not fulfilled. But 
between these is another class of sentences 
—treated of by Kiihner, ὃ 392, a, 4, but I 
cannot find them in Goodwin—in which it 
is uncertain whether the condition is fulfilled 
or not. The apodosis is a potential mood, 
we say ‘would have’ or ‘might have,’ in 
Lat. putares, crederes, diceres, etc., ¢.g. 


A 420 δεινὸν δ᾽ ἔβραχε χαλκὸς ἐπὶ στήθεσσιν 
ἄνακτος 
5 la ᾿ (4 /, ΄ ’ 
ὀρνυμένου: ὑπό κεν ταλασίφρονά περ 
δέος εἷλεν, 


‘fear would have seized even the stout- 
hearted (if he had happened to be there),’ 
and I think, with Kiihner, that the example 
from σ 263 is one of this class. So too 


Il 638 οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἔτι φράδμων περ ἀνὴρ Ξαρπήδονα 
δῖον 
ἔγνω; 


‘not even a shrewd man would have known 
S. (if he had chanced to see him).’ 


Ar. Ran. 1022 


a , A ” oN Sas, σιν > 
ο θεασάμενος πας αν τις avyp ἠράσθη daios εἰναι. 


1 Here I agree with Mr. Bayfield that such sen- 
tences should rather be called indefinite temporal 
sentences than conditional, for can there properly be 
said to be a condition where the form of the sentence 
shows that it is fulfilled at least sometimes ? 
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Soph. 4). 1144 
ᾧ φθέγμ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἂν ηὗρες, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐν κακῷ 
χείμωνος εἴχετ᾽. 
I notice that Prof. Jebb considers this as 
an instance of the iterative use, but with 


deference I think there is nothing to show 
that the condition is ever fulfilled. It is a 


bare supposition. So again, Dem. /.L. § 29 ; 
which Kiihner is probably mistaken in 
classing as an example of the iterative use. 
This potential use of ἄν is common enough 
and Kiihner gives many examples of it, 
observing that in this use the impf. is much 
less common than the aorist. 
R. C. SEATON. 





NOTES ON GREEK MSS. IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 
(Continued from page 256.) 


Rome.1 


BrsuioTecA ANGELICA, 


Of the Biblioteca Angelica, still attached 
to the church of 8S. Agostino in Rome, no 
printed Manuscript Catalogue exists, if we 
except a list of the classical MSS. excerpted 
from the Catalogue (MS.) actually in use by 
Parthey, Serapeum no. XXX. 1869. The 
present list is made on a different principle, 
and may I hope be of use tothe authorities 
in the completion of the Printed Catalogue, 
a labour undertaken by Signor Enrico 
Narducci, the well-known librarian of the 
Alessandrina. The history of the Angelica 
is well known ; how much the actual library 
owes to its founder, the celebrated Angelo 
Rocca, is not easy to determine ; but from 
the very small space given to ‘ manuscripta ’ 
in the printed catalogue of 1608? it may be 
imagined that Rocca’s donation consisted 
chiefly of printed books. The greater part 
of the Greek MSS. came from the collection 
of Cardinal Domenico Passionei (1682-1761), 
who for the last six years of his life was 
librarian of the Vatican. The facts of his 
life are well known,’ but I have not been 
able to find any precise information of the 
sources from which his Library was collected. 


1 It is right that I should acknowledge my obliga- 
tion, not only for what is contained in this article but 
in regard to everything that concerns my studies in 
Rome, to my friend Mr. W. H. Bliss, M.A., B.C.L., 
of Magdalene College and the Record Office, whose 
long experience of Roman Archives and Libraries was 
of service to me that I cannot easily estimate. 

2 Bibliotheca Angelica Litteratorum litterarumque 
amatorum commoditati dicata Romae in aedibus 
Augustinianis. Romae MDCVIII. (p. 89). 

3’ An interesting sketch is his ‘Eloge’ in the 
‘Histoire de l’Académie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres’—tome trente-uniéme, Paris, 1767, 
pp. 331-541. I have not been able to see Galetti, 
Memorie per la Vita det Cardinale Passionei, Roma, 
1762. 


Facsimiles of several MSS. from the col- 
lection before it entered the Angelica are 
given by Montfaucon, Pal. Graec. p. 290 
sq., and by Blanchinus, Evangeliarium Quad- 
ruplex, Romae, 1748, vol. ii. with a comment- 
ary by Philippus Vitalis, librarian to the 
Cardinal, pp. DLXI.—DLXXi. 

The classical MSS. in the Library appear 
to be all already known , butit is not with- 
out interest palaeographically. Two at least 
of the MSS. offer tachygraphic peculiarities, 
and one of them (21) is of the famous school 
of Grotta Ferrata. Some interesting private 
collections also are represented in the 
Passionei library ; a considerable number of 
MSS. from the collection of George Count 
of Corinth* must have found their way into it, 
and some of these had already belonged to 
Marcus Mamounas the Cretan. Egidio 
Viterbense,° the celebrated theologian and 
Cardinal, has contributed several books that 
were once in his possession. Many of 
Passionei’s books came from the library of 
the monastery of 8. Silvestro in Quirinali. 
Other points of bibliographical interest are 
collected in the index. I must regret that 
the earliest dated MS. of the library, the 


+ On Georgius comes Corinthius see Legrand, Bibi. 
Hellén. 1. p. 252; he possessed the MSS. Barocei 4, 
155, and 231. On Mamounas I cannot find any 
independent evidence in print ; of the MSS. in this 
collection once in his possession, no. 46 is in the 
hand of George Valla, no. 53 had belonged to a John 
Cantacuzenus. Barocci 155 is apparently written by 
Georgius Gregoropoulos. According to Sig. Steven- 
son’s Catalogue, Mamounas possessed Vat. Pal. gr. 
204 and 208. 

> Egidio died in 1532. A list of Latin and Hebrew 
books belonging to his library is contained in the MS. 
Paris grec 8075. Cf. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Manu- 
serits, ete. i. Ὁ. 210. The Museo Nazionale at Naples 
possesses a MS. (ii. F. 7 ap. Cirillo) written for him 
when Cardinal in 1527 by Nicolaus Tridentinus. 
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Gospels of 962 of which Bianchini gives a 
facsimile, was at the time of my visit not to 
be found. I trust that Sig. Narducci’s 
researches have since discovered it. To 
Comm. Ettore Novelli, Librarian of the 
Angelica, my thanks are due for kind assist- 
ance given me in my investigations, and for 
the permission to photograph a page of the 
Ms: 9. 11: 


1, A. 1. 3. GosPELs DEF. AT JOHN xxi. 16. Membr. 
xi, 15x11, ff. 272, 2 cols., 23 1]., signed quaternions, 
illuminated, large liturgical minuscule below the line. 
At beg. ἡ βίβλος ἥδε τῆς μονῆς τοῦ προδρόμου τῆς κει- 
μένης ἔγγιστα τῆς ἀετίου ἀρχαιικὴ δὲ μονῆς κλῆσις 
πέτρα. xx. of other MSS. with this inscription are 
given from Vienna and Paris by Montfaucon, Pal. 
graec. pp, 59, 305. The monastery, which is at 
Constantinople, is mentioned by Georg. Codinus περὶ 
κτισμάτων κωνσταντινοπόλεως ili. Migne. Passionci. 

9, A. 2.16. IAMBLICHUS, λόγοι τρεῖς. chart. xvi. 
11x 8, ff. 271, quinions. Unsigned, but in the hand 
of Ioannes πουκίνου. 

3, A. 3.24. Anon. VOCABULARIUM GRAEC. Chart. 
xv. 9x64, ff. 29. Inc. ἄγαυρος παρὰ τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς 
γῆς αἴρεσθαι ; expl. ὠρίων- ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ ἀρίων ἐν συστολῇ. 

4, A. 4. 3. ὅκποβα. ScHoLaR. GRAMM. GRAEC. 
Chart. xvi. Passionei ; it has also the stamp of an 
earlier library, viz. a cross upon a hill within a scroll 
which bears the inscription Bibliothee. δ΄. Silvestr. 

5, A. 4. 11. GospEts ; membr. xi. 8 x 6, ff. 219, 
quaternions. Fine small minuscule, illuminated. 
Passionet. 

6, 4.5.10. Psatm CXVIII. Chart. xvi. 6x4, 
ff. 17, at beg. in hand of text ; Ἰωάννου Βαπτίστου 
Modiov Σιβερηνοῦ. On Giambattista Modio of S. Seve- 
rino in Calabria, ‘ex primis filiis S. Philippi Nerii,’ 
see Th. Acetus, Prolegomena in Barii de antiquitate et 
situ Calabriae libros V., Rom. 1737, pp. 297, 298, or 
Zavarronus, Bibliotheca Calabra Neap. 1758, p. 89. 

7, B. 1. 5. CATENA IN MatrH. ET Marc. Membr. 
xi. 11 x 84, 33 IL, ff. cire. 350, signed quaternions, 
def. at both ends. Fine upright minuscule below the 
line. F. 1 top, βιβλ. ἱερὰ τοῦ γαλησίου αὕτη. The 
same monastery possessed a MS. now at Cesena, Plut. 
xxix. 5 ap. Muccioli Catal. Bibl. Malatest. 1780, p. 
108.? 

8, B. 1. 6. CATENA IN EVANGEL. Membr. x. 124 x 
9, ff. 222, 23 11, quaternions, def. at end. Elegant 
rather square minuscule, often above the line. Table 
of contents at beg. signed Philippus Vitalis Romanus 
Hieromonachus Cryptac Ferratae die Sabbat. 18 Mazi 
1784. This signature recurs in various other MSS. 
Vitali appears to have been Passionei’s librarian ; he 
contributes a description of several MSS. belonging 
to the Cardinal to Blanchinus, Lvang. quadr. vol. 2 
pp. DLXI.—DLXXI. Passionei. 

9, B. 1. 7. CATENA IN MATTH. Membr. x. 129, 
ff. 295, 33 1]. def. at end. Fine running minuscule, 
above and below the line. Passionez. 

10. B. 1. 8. CaTEN. In Evane. membr. xi. 12 x 93, 
ff. 265, 29 ll. quaternions, defect. at end. Large bold 
minuscule below the line. Passionei. 





1 A number of MSS. from this monastery have 
pees into the collection called by the name of Pius 
I. in the Vatican. See Signor Stevenson’s 
Catalogue. 
* Where μονῆς is an obvious correction for Muccioli’s 
μοναχοῦ. 


11. B. 1. 10θ. AruENacoras (ff. 1—41), JosTin 
(43—50). Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 50, quaternions. F. 
41 οὐαλεριάνος ἀδελφὸς ἔγραψε ταύτην βίβλον | θεοῦ 
διδόντος οὐδὲν ἰσχύει φθόνος | καὶ μὴ διδόντος οὐδὲν 
ἰσχύει πόνος. On Valeriano Albini v. MS. Bologna 
2293. The same form of subscription as here occurs 
in the Basel MS. of Orpheus, no. 106 in M. Omont’s 
‘Catalogue des Manuscr. Grecs des Biblioth. de la 
Suisse.’ V. also the ‘ Catalogue des MSS. Grecs des 
Départements’ p. 47.3 

9B. 2. 2. Viraw SS. al. 6001. Membr. x.— 
xi., 18410. ff. 291, 2 cols. Passionez. 

13. B. 2. 6. CHRysosrom. membr. x—xi, 12x 
94, ff. 208, 2 cols., signed quaternions; small minuscule 
below, but often cut by and upon the line. F. 206v. 
monocondylia: apxwvTwy μοναστηρ᾽ τῆς ayiwrT. μρο- 
πόλ αδριανουπλως μιχαὴλ πρόεδρος. F. 207r. κτῆμα (Ὁ) 
ἀναγνωστης τὴς ἁγιωτάτης μητροπόλεως αδριανουπόλ. 
μιχαῆλ στεφανίτης : sim. on f. 207 ν. Passionet. 

15. 2. 7. Curysost. Homit. Bomb. ff. 245, fol. : 
a, 1342 cire. 

At end: ἐπεὶ 6 τρισμακαρίτης ἐκεῖνος ww ἀναγνώστης 
διὰ πώθου πολλοῦ θελήσας τοῦ ναγράψαι τὸ πάρον 
βιβλίον τὸ λεγόμενον ἐξάμερον, αὐτὸς δὲ τὸ τερμάτου 
[510] τοῦ θανατοῦ ποιῶν. ἐπαφοίησεν τῶ υἱῶ αὐτοῦ 





κωνσταντίνω τῷ δαδ' εἰς μνημόσυνον αὐτοῦ ἔτει ςων. 
οσ.- Ἢ δ, 
Nu. Passionei. 

16. B. 2.9. Curysostr. Homiz. Membr. xii. ff. 


239. 


On flyleaf, ἐγενόμην ἰερεὺσ ἐκ Tas uC τοῦ palov. ἐν 


imepa τοῦ ἀγίου mva- ἐτέους ς7λιε N te [a. 1407. ] 

17, B92. 11. (Carysost. Hox; ἹΝ Maran: 
Membr. x. 14 x 10, ff. 279, 2 cols., signed quaternions. 
Handsome upright minuscule, above and below the 
line. 

At end, ia παλαιολογος καντακουζηνος (bis). Passi- 
onet. 

18, B. 3..5. Virr. SS., al. eccl... Membr. xi:— 
xii. ff. 294, 12 81. 

At beg. βιβλίον μονῆς τῶν κελιβάρων. Cf. MS. 54.4 

19. B. 3. 6. id. membr. xi. ff. 1383, 10} x8, much 
eut down. 

90. B. 8. 9. CyRILLus, λόγοι. Bomb. xili.—xiv. 
10 x 64, ff. inc. 250. 

Na 
At beg. in various places, μάρκον μαμου, μάρκου 
N 
μαμου κτῆμα, NA: also, + ἣν μὲν πάλαι μάρκον τοῦ 
μαμουνοῦ νῦν δὲ γεωργίου κόμ. τοῦ κορίνθ. ἔσται δὲ 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἄλλω τινι ὦ ἣ τύχη δωρήσεται. οὕτως 
δὲ τἀνθρώπιν᾽ ἄστατα καὶ μεταβολικά ἐστι. 

91, Β. 8. 11. ΤῊΞΟΡΟΒΈΤΟΒ: membr. 10 x 8, ff. 
141, saec. x. exeunt. and xi.—xil. 

ff. 2—55. Turon, eis τὰ ζητούμενα ἄπορα τῆς 
παλαιᾶς διαθήκης. 2 cols, 33 IL, def. at end: expl. 
πρυτυποῖτο δὲ τοῦτο τὺ παρὰ TOD σρσ ἡμῶν εἰ. Bold 
minuscules, full of tachygraphie abbreviations : 
unsigned, but in the hand of the London Nonnus, 
Add. MS, 18, 231 (a. 972). See a facsimile, Palaeo- 
graphical Society, series 2, part v. plate 85. 

ff. 56—140. Turop. Epir. Eccu. Hist: 2 cols. 45 
ll., small close minuscule of the xi.—xiith century. 





3 T may add that among the Greek MSS. given to 
New College, Oxford, by Cardinal Pole, there are one 
or twoin Valeriano’s hand, though without his signa- 
ture. 

4 The same monastery seems to be indicated in the 
subscription of Vat. Reg. 42 written a. 1339, in the 
hand νικολάου ἀναγνώστου τῆς καλιβάρεοσ. Cf. Sig. 
Stevenson’s Catalogue. 





) 


ee πεν σὺ 0... ἔν, 


ἐλ, 


See ee 
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ff. 1, 2and 141 contain prayers etc. in a twelfth 
cent, hand. 
f, 140v. at end of text : 


"ETOC § ὃ [sic ]capakose 
"EKTO * wHNHOEYPOv 

QPHO “HT ACB ΄ EY| sic JENETO 
σηςΜοςφοβερὸσ * OPAEY 
AOMITHCHMEPAC : 


Is the year meant cpas ἴ.6. 1028 ? 


992, B.3. 15. ΟΠΟΊΑ IN Eur. ΤΊΡΡΟΙ,, Max. 
PLANUDES PRosE CoMMENTARY UPON OVID’s HERo!- 
prs. Chart. xvi. 94x 7, ff. cire. 200. 

93, B. 4.16: Var. Ecct. Chart. ff. 305, saec. xv. 
(ta, 1481). 


H gah ot H 
At end: ἐνχρ (ἐγράφη 1) ς-7)λθ εμ avyyoTo. 
94, B. δ. 7. Issac ASceTUS λόγοι. Membr. xi. 9 x 
7, tf. 293, signed quaternions. Well-written minus- 
cule below the line. 


25, B. 5. 18. PALAMAS IN Evane. Chart. xiv.-xv. 
8x 5, ff. 419. 

At beg. : κτῆμα pdprov μάμουνα : at end, μάρκου 
μάμουνα καὶ τῶν φίλων. 

96. Β. 5. 14. Trriopium. Chart. 84x54, ff. 
circ. 300: ἃ. 1443. Near the end: ἐπληρώθη τὸ παρὸν 
τετραὔδιον δια χειρὸς ἐμοῦ τοῦ ἁμαρτωλοῦ Kal ταπεινοῦ 
twy ἱερέως οὗ τὸ ἐπήκλιόν μου μέμνησθαι καριἀάντή" καὶ of 
ἀναγινώσκοντες αὐτὸ εὔχεσθαι καμοὶ διὰ τὸν KV ὅτι 
ἄπειρος οἷἱμὴ τῆς τοιαύτης τέχνης" καὶ χωρικὺς τοῦ νοῆ. 
ἐπληρώθη οὖν ὑπὸ τῶν εὐσεβῶν δεσποτῶν καὶ αὐτὸὺ- 
κρατόρων ῥωμαίων τῶν παλαιολόγων κυρ. θεοδώρου καὶ 
κύρι κωνσταντίνου καὶ κυρ. θωμᾶ : ἐπὶ ἔτους τρέχοντος 


ω σῦς Ξ = 
[sic] ἔτους -Pva No μηνὶ δεκευρίου te. There 
follow a monocondylion and some verses. In a 


_ prayer at the beg. occurs the same scribe’s name. S. 


Silvestro, Passio net. 

97. C. 1. 1. PrypAR, wiTH ScHOLIA. GREG. 
Nazianz. ORATY. chart. xvi. 18 x 9: the greater 
part of Pindar in the hand of Valeriano. 

98, C. 1. 2. Homeri Ittas. Bomb. xiii-xiv. 15 x 
10 as now repaired, 12 x 9 originally, ff. 174, 
quaternions, double cols., 26 11. constant interlin. 
glosses, occasional marginal scholia. Books A-M are 
followed by a sort of continuous commentary : e.g. 
ἱστορίαι καὶ ἀπορίαι τῆς ἃ ῥαψῳδίας. Last few ff. are 
repaired in a xvith cent. hand, perhaps that of John 
of Otranto. Passionei. 

99, C. 1.4. PuaropraL. TrmArus Locr., PYTHAG. 
χρυσᾶ ἔπη etc.; xiv. bomb. 14 x 10, ff. 360. 

30. C. 1. 7. PLAtTo, with ALBINIvS’ IsAcoGE. 
membr. xvi. 13 x 8, ff. cire. 600. in two hands, one 
that of Valeriano. 

31. C. 1. 8. ThucypipEs, i-v: chart xv. 12 x 8, 
ff. 135. at beg. θεοδώρου τοῦ Τάζεω : some mare. 
notes in various hands. Gaza died in 1475, ef. Legrand 
lc. I. p. xl. (Passione?). 

32, C. 1. 11. PLurarcn Eprr. τοῦ περὶ τῶν ἐν τῷ 
Τιμαίῳ (1-42), PLaro Epinomts (44-57), Dion. ARno- 
PAG, (58-230), Hrepocr. Arnon. (231-248), ᾿Εξήγησις 
IN Epicr. ENCHEIRID. (249-280). chart. 11 x 8, ff. 280, 
quinions, 31 1], a. 1500. 


ΑΔΕ Alii ΑΙ ΩΣ; ἀπά, Fria aegidii 


Ξ-. 5 
viterb.: f. 587. Fris Aegidii viterbien exem. f. 61. 


AAEAQ. AIFIA, Sim. ff. 2317., 280. 


f. 2300. τέλος θεῶ χάριτας ; ἰωάννης 6 πουκίνου 
ἔγραψε. 
AAEAO. AIFIAIQ ΠΑΛΑΙΏΛΟΓΩ. 


᾿ AGIs βιτερ. 
M.D: FLOR. 
DICA 
{0 
M 

f. 280v. the date, M. iii D. At the end of the 
book are inserted 8 printed ff. of Angelo Poliziano’s 
commentary on Epictetus. On Egidio of Viterbo, 
afterwards Cardinal, see the life in Curtius Hlogia 
virorunm illustrium ex ordine Eremitarwm OD. 
Augustini, Antwerp, 1736, p. 93 sy. Was the scribe’s 
name Pucci ? 

33, C. 1. 12. Stmpric. ΙΝ Ar. Puys., PRocLus IN 
Prat. Rep. chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 291. Unsigned, 
tat Simplicius appears to be written by Valeriano, 
and Proclus by John of Otranto. 

84 C. 2. 12 Droge. amrr. chart. xvi- 13x 9, ἢ 
cire. 250, quinions, 26 ll. At end, Aaeptiou διογένους 
περὶ βίων φιλοσόφων τέλος | ὃν ἰοάνης πουκίνου ἐκ τῆς 
φλορεντίας γέγραφε | ΑΔΕΛΦΟΣ 6 ΑἸΓΊΔΙΟΣ | EKEA- 
ETE. 

35, C. 2. δ. AncuiImEDES, Evrocius, ARISTOXENUS, 
MATH. Chart. xvi. 11 x 84, ff. 247. 

F. 1. marg. ἡ πρώτη σέλις τοῦ ἀντιγράφου ἀφανὴς 
ἣν ὡς ὁρᾶς" the text is full of lacunas. 

f. 222v. at end of Eutocius, ταῦτα ἐξεγράφη ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἀντιγράφου ἐκείνου τοῦ παλαιοτάτου ὃ πρότερον κτῆμα 
ὺν τοῦ γεοργίου τοῦ βάλλα ὕστερου τοῦ ἐπιφανεστάτου 
ἄρχοντος ᾿Αλβέρτου Πίου καρπαίου ἐγένετο: ὃ μὲν 
ἀντίγραφον ὡς εἰρημένον παλαιότατον ἦν πλείστην δὲ 
καὶ ἀμέτρητον ἔχον ἀσάφειαν ex τῶν πταισμάτων: ὥστε 
ἀναρίθμητα χωρία μὴ δὲ σαφηνίσασθαι μηδαμῶς: περὶ δὲ 
τὰς καταγραφὰς πολλῶν ὄντων καὶ ἄλλων ἁμαρτημάτων 
ταῦτα ἣν πυκνότερα τὰ ὑπογεγραμμένα: στοιχεῖα δηλαδὴ 
ἀντὶ στοιχείων. χ ἀντὶ τοῦ κ. καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. θ ἀντὶ 
τοῦ β καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. γ ἀντὶ τοῦ ν καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. a ἀντὶ 
τοῦ A. καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. ¢ ἀντὶ τοῦ E καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. ἡ ἀντὶ 
τοῦ τι καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. ἣν δὲ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἀντιγράφῳ καὶ 
τινα ἴδια χαρακτηρίσματα, συντομίας χάριν τῆς ἐν τῷ 


γράφειν: τάδε...... there follows a long and very 
curious table of abbreviations with the words they 
represent. 


This is another apographon of the vanished arche- 
type of which Heiberg speaks, Philologus, vol. 32, 
1884. To his question, whether the original is to be 
found at Modena, a decided negative must be returned. 
Was it in the possession of Rodolfo Pio when this 
copy was taken of it ? The original, to judge from the 
description of its writing given here, would not have 
been later than the eleventh century. Passionci. 

36. C. 2. 8. SuIDAE LExicon. chart. xv. 11 x 7, 
ff. 352, 41 ll. Well written, much abbreviated. 
Defect. at beg: the first article is "ABiwva. Passionet. 

37, C. 2. 11. Pausanrtas Drscr. Grarc. chart. 
xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 440, signed quinions. Unsigned but 
perh. written by Valeriano ; at end: Airdlov. 

88, C. 2. 13. Anon. In Pron. TETRABIBLON. 
Chart. xvi. 114 x 84, ff. 109 f. 1 is restored by John 
of Otranto. Passionet. 

39, C. 3.1. JoANN. ALEXANDR. IN AR. DE ANIM. 
chart. xvi. 124 x 9, ff. 470, quinions. Unsigned but 
by Valeriano. 

40, C. 3. 3, 4. Poor. Bretrornec. chart. xvi. 12 x 
8, ff. 560, quaternions. Passione?. 

41, ©. 3. 11. Anistipes (λόγοι AW and Epistles, 
acc. to index on ἢ 2) bomb, xiii. 10 x 64, ff 317, 
signed quaternions, 27 ll. At the end some erypto- 
graphs. Passionci. 
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42, C. 3. 18. Arist. ORGANON, WITH PorpHR, IsAGOGE AND ScHOLIA. bomb. xiii. 107, 


signed quaternions, 25 ll. At end, in red : 
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ff, 418, 


ὁ γράψας τὴν βίβλον 
ταύτην 


i.e. Manuel Chrysocephalus. A Michael Chryso- 
cephalus occurs in Gardthausen’s list under the year 
1327. 

43, Οἱ 3. 16. AR. ORGANON, WITH ScHOLIA. 
Chart. xv-xvi. 81 54, ff. 379. Ff. 197-203 are ina 
different hand to that of the rest of the book. In 

N 
several places, wapkov Tov μαμου. Passionet. 

44, ©. 3. 18. Nicom. GERASM. ARITHMETICA, 
chart. xv-xvi. 8 x 6, ff. 60. Fol. 1, 1508 Venetiis | 
Andreae Coneri. Passionet. 

45, C. 4. 8. Max. Tyr. DE DEO PLATONICO. AL. 
PHILOSOPH. APPIAN, Dem. Cyponis Epp. chart. xv- 
xvi. 8vo. ff. cire. 250 ; at beg. : κτῆμα γεωργίου κόμητος 
κορινθίου ἣν εὖτε τάδ᾽ ἐγράφετο. Passionei. 

46. C. 4. 4. Arist. ΕΤΗ. Nic. chart. xv. 9 x 6, 
ff. 128, 27 ll. unsigned, but written by George Valla, 
in whose hand are notes at the beg. and on the 
margins ; the end flyleaves are gone. 


N 

At beg. : μάρκου τοῦ μαμου kal τῶν φίλων : again, 
Na 

opposite to the text, μαμου : at end, βίβλος μαμουνα 

ἣν εὖτε τάδ᾽ ἐγράφετο ; then, in ἃ different hand, νῦν 

δὲ γεωργίου κόμητος τοῦ κορινθίου τοῦ ἐκ μονεμβασίας- ; 

this is crossed out by a later owner. Passionez. 

47, C. 4. 8. Varia AstRotoeica. chart. xiv. ff. 
346, 84 x 54: at end, computation of years from the 
Mohammedam Era till cwsn i.e. 1390. 

at beg. : κτῆμα yewpylov κόμητος τοῦ κορινθίου. 

48, C. 4. 13. chart. xv-xvi. ff. 74, in different 
hands and sizes. From ὃ, Silvestro. 

ff. 1-12 historical compilation entitled ‘PLUTARCH.’ 

16-27 TimAEuS Locrus. 

28 ἐγκώμιον ἰωάννῃ γοζαδίνω κυβερνήτη γενικῶ 
Λιγγοβαρδίας εὐδόξω ποντικοῦ τοῦ βιρουνίου: in 
hexameters, at the end; age n> Νυχίωνος γαμη- 
λιῶνος [1515]. 

29-42 philosophical extracts from Xenophon and 
Nessus. 

43-52 DEMOSTH. OLYNTH. i. 53-74, ZoNAR. Epit. 
Hist. AND ‘DEMETRIUS Moscuus IN HELENAM ET 
ALEXANDRUM.’ 

This is doubtless the MS. from which Bekker in 
1823 published the poem of Demetrius Moschus (Le- 
grand, i. p. 68). On Ποντικὸς Βιρούνιος see the refer- 
ence given, ib. p. 67. 

49, Ο. 4. 14. Lrpan. Synes. GreEGor. al. epist. 
Membr. x-xi. 7 x 6, ff. 180, quaternions. Small 
minuscule below the line, a good deal abbreviated. 

50. Ο 4. 15. Curysosrom. Lirurcta (ff. 1-50), 
BASIL. LirurGiaA (51-101). membr. 7 x 5, ff. 103, 
quaternions, 13 1]. ἃ. 1165. 

f. 50r. σύγγνωτε πάντες τῶ γράψαντι πρεσ 
ὕπως λάβοιμι λύσιν ἁμαρτημάτων. 


ἐγρά. ἔτει oxo! N 1Γ κελεύσει τοῦ πανοσιωτάτου 


καθηγουμένου μονῆς τῆς ὑπεραγίας θκου τοῦ μήλη: κυροῦ 
ἀντωνίου. 


f. 1017. κέ σῶσον τὺν δοῦλον σου βαρθολομαῖον 
TA 
μοναχὺν ἐλάχιστον : ἔγρά cxol e NIT. 

S. Silvestro, and Passionet. 

51, C. 4. 23. Arn. Ruer., THEopHR. CHAR. ending 
at περὶ βδελυρίας. chart. xvi. 84 x 6, ff. circ. 200. 
At end of Rhet.: Ἰωάννου ἐστὶ τὸ κτῆμα καὶ ὁ 
κόπος. 

59. Ὁ. 5.1. ΕΡΙΤΟΜΕ ἩΒΡΗΑΒΒΤΊ. (ff. 1-3), Moscuus 
IpyLu. (4-6), Eurrp. HecuBA (6-46) ORESTES (48-104) 
PHOENISSAE (106-168). bomb. xii-xiii. 7 x 5, ff. 168, 
1811. In two hands, the earlier of which is very 
good and fine, the other of the more usual rounded 
sort. Some ff. are supplied on paper by a xv-xvi 
cent. hand. There are scholia and interlin. glosses 
to the Euripides. 

At beg. notes in Latin and Italian, with the date 
22 Feb. 1482: also at beg. and in various places in 
the book, μάρκου μάμουνα. At end: βίβλος μαμούνα 
ἣν εὖτε τάδ᾽ eypadero; then, ὅτε δὲ καὶ τάδ᾽ ἐγράφετο 

θ 





yewpy. κόμητος κορίν. Passionet. 


53, D. 2. 27. Various fragments, uncial and 
minuscule, of Greek ecclesiastical writers. On one of 
the uncial leaves, 

ν 
βίβλος iwa τοῦ κομνηνοῦ 
μ θ΄ 
Td νῦν. δ᾽ εἶναι γεωργίου ko τοῦ κοριν 
κ Να 

On one of those in minuscule, wap μαμου. 

54, Ὁ. 3. 8. THropHyLact oN LuKE. Membr. 
xii. 94 x 7. ff. 442, signed quaternions. 

at beg.: βιβλίον μονῆς τῶν κελιβάρων. Passione?. 


55, Ὁ. 3. 10. Grec. ΝΎΞΒΕΝ. ΗΌΜΙ1. Membr. xi. 
ff. 199, defect. at both ends. Fine minuscule hand, 
below the line. 


56, Ὁ. 5. 8. ΑΒΙΑ RuEToRICA. Chart. ff. 206, a. 
1493. In two hands ; in thesmaller of them, f. 206 : 
αὕτη 7 βίβλος ἐγράφη παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ BaproAwmatov τοῦ 
κομπαρίνου τοῦ ἐκ τοῦ πράτου ἐν τῷ παταβίω τῷ ἀπὸ 
THS κυρ. γενήσεως aucT. 

57, S. 1. 18. Curysost. Homi. membr. x. ff. 246, 
2 cols., quaternions. Hand partly on the line ; defect. 
at end. 

58. 5. 2. 5. Curysost. Homin. membr. xi. 1384 x 
10, ff 289, 2 cols., 43 ll., quaternions. Upright 
close minuscule below the line. At beg. some verses 
on S. Chrysostom, in red uncial. Ff. 12-47 are 
supplied on bombye. in a xiii cent. hand. A 
magnificent book. Passionez. 

59, 5. 4. 40. VARIA GRAMMAT. membr. xvi. 7 x 5. 
At beg. and end, Joannis francisct pauli Gawidi 
Urbinatis, with a coat of arms. 

60. T. 1. 7. Curysosr. Homi. membr. 14x 10, 
xi. ff. 372, 2 cols. : a fine running minuscule below 
the line. 

61, T. 1. 8.5. Maximus OpgrA Membr. xi. 213 x 
14. tf. 660, 45 IL, quaternions. Good minuscule 
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below the line. Occasional marginal scholia, which 
are to some extent tachygraphic. 

F, 2 in capitals, ἰωάννου ματθαίου γιβέρτου ἐπισκόπου 
οὐηρώνης : f. 5920. 7 βίβλος αὕτη τοῦ ἱεροῦ καὶ 
ὁμολογητοῦ θείου μοναχοῦ ὑπῆρχε μονῆς τοῦ χαρσιανίτου. 
διήρχετο δὲ ταύτην ἀσμένως ὁ ἱερὸς διδάσκαλος καὶ 
θεῖος ἰῶσηφ. Another, but illegible, subscription, at 
the end. Giberti was Bishop of Verona from 1524— 
1543. 

62, T. 5. 7. Dion, AREOPAG. OpuscuL. chart. xiv. 
δὲ χ δὲ, ff. 143. f. 1 κτῆμα μάρκου μαμουνα τοῦ κρητός. 
Passionet. 

63. T. 8. 6. ExcerprA CHRysosT. membr. xii. 
12 x 8, ff. 326, 29 ll. well-written in a large hand, At 
end a monocondylion. Passionei, 


BisiiIoTECA CASANATENSE. 


The library, formerly Dominican and 
attached to the church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, and that still bears the name of its 
principal benefactor, Cardinal Casanata (d. 
1700), has, it is well known, a very large col- 
lection of printed books; manuscripts are 
neither so numerous nor so important. Some 
53 Greek MSS. were shown me by the very 
obliging authorities of the Library ; how 
many of them formed part of the donation of 
Cardinal Casanata it is hard to say, but his 
stamp does not appear very often, and only one 
of the MSS. to which a place has been given in 
the following list will be found to bear it. 
Important contributions, as the inscriptions 
on the several MSS. show, were made from 
the Holy Office (about 1745), and from the 
library belonging to the church of Gest 
(about 1774); various other MSS. appear to 
~ to have been bought in the course of the cen- 
tury. There is a full catalogue for MSS., 
with a separate section for Greek. The 
interest of the collection is mainly palaeo- 
graphical. 

1. G. iii. 10. ΟΑΝΟΝῈΒ Eccrestasticr. Bomb. 
114 x 84, signed quaternions, 28 ll., ἃ 1364. At end, 
ἐτελειώθη 7 ἱερὰ ἥδε βίβλος ἐν ἔτει -wOC: also, beneath 
ὑπὸ text, Benedicti A. Seleuciae and a monocondylion : 
κτῆμα τοῦ ταπεινοῦ μητροπολιτῆς ριζαίου" ιωακειμ. 
Casanata. 

9, G. iv. 2. Minor Propuets ete. Membr. 8vo. 
ff. cire. 100, a. 1577. At beg. a dedication in Latin 
to Albertus, Elector Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, 
signed ‘Georgius Wyrffell, S.T.D., Monachii a.v. 
1077 Mense Maio’: with a preface, part of which 
runs, hune librum transcripsi ex Originali quodam 
allato ex Bibliotheca Augustanae Civitatis : de quo 
monendum quod et principio et fine carebat. At beg. : 
emptus anno 1774. 

9. 6. iii. 5. Apont. Roop. ARGONAUT. 
xy. 11 x 84, ff. 120; defective at beg, and end. 


Chart. 





1 ‘He had been at the head of the Chancery of 
Rome, under Leo, and being nominated to the See 
of Verona, had erected a printing-house in his palace, 
chiefly to procure for the public correct editions of 
the Greek Fathers.’ Phillips’ History of the Life of 
Reginald Pole, London, 1767, i. p. 26. His name 
occurs constantly in Pole’s Letters (Brixiae, 1754). 

3 Of Rhizon near Budua (?). 


4, G. v. 5. Dion. Perinc. GEOGRAPHIA CUM 
EusratH. Comment. (ff. 1—22), Arar. PHAENOM. 
(23—57), Hestop TxHrocon., Scur. Her., with 
scholia and continuous commentary, defect. at end. 


Bomb. xiv. 10x7, ff. 86. At beg. : ‘1745 ex S. 
Off.’ 
5, G. vi. 7. Apocalypse. Chart. xvi. 54x 4, ff. 


44, At end, ἵζεκιὴλ tepopovaxos. 

6, G. v. 3. Arist. ErH, Nicom. Chart. xv. 11} Χ 
84, 28 ll., ff. 56: a few marginal notes, 

7, 6. vi. 10. Basin Homi. Chart. xvi. 9 x 64, 
ff. cire. 300, a. 1584. 

At end: προστάγματι τοῦ ἐκλαμπρωτάτου καὶ ἐπι- 
φανεστάτου κυρίου καὶ δεσπότου κυρίου καρδινάλεως 
Σιρλέτου ἰωάννης Σάνκτα μαύρας μετέγραψεν : ἐν ῥώμῃ 
μηνος φεβρουαρίου, κθ. amd erovs. 

Below, in same hand ; ἐν τῷ πρωτοτύπῳ οὐκ ὀλιγὰ 
ἁμαρτήματα περὶ τὴν ὀρθογραφίαν ἦν, ἅτινα ἐν τῷ ἐξισ- 
άζειν τὸ παρὸν ὁ γραφεὺς ἤθελε διορθῶσαι ἅπαντα κατὰ 
τὸν ὀρθογραφίας κάνονα, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ἐκλαμπρέστατος Σιρλε- 
τος οὐκ ἠθέλησε βουλόμενος αὐτὸς διορθῶσαι τὴν βίβλον" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ θάνατος οὐκ εἴασεν αὐτόν. 

At beg. : casa professa del Gest di Roma Biblioteca 

221 
ejus. 

8. G. ii. 7. ATHANASIUS, ORIGEN, al. eccles. 
Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 400: in various unsigned 
hands, one of which is that of A. Darmarius. 

9, G. iv. 8. DermosrH. DE Corona: chart. xvi. 
ff. 169. Copied apparently from a xiii.—xiv. cent. 
original, with the abbreviations. 

10. G. iii. 3. LycopHr. ALEXANDRA, with 
Tzetzes’ comment: Dion. Perrecer. with Eustathius’ 
comment. Chart. xvi. 11x 8, ff. 286, At beg. of 
both authors: Joannis Andree sicani physici liber 
D.G. hic. 

11. G. v.11. EprpHanrus Puystonoeta. Chart. 
xvi. : bound up with other printed and manuscript 
matter: at end of Epiphan. διὰ χειρὸς ἰωάννου τοῦ 


12. G.v. 8. TIoann. DAMASC. ἔκδοσις τῆς ὀρθοδό- 
tov πίστεως, eiusdem op. philosophica. membr. x. 
83x7, ff 142, 28 ll, quaternions, marked with a 
cross on the first leaf. Small finely-formed upright 
minuscule, below the line. A monocondylion occurs 
repeatedly. At beg. : Hinptus anno 1766. 

18, G. iii. 7. Grea. ΝΎΞΒΕΝ. oN ECCLESIASTES, 
al. eccl., APHTHONIUS PROGYMNASMATA : chart. 114 
x 8, xv. on af. near the end in red : 


στ 

αὕτη ἡ βίβλος τοῦ σοφωτάτου ἐκκλησιαστοῦ ἀπεχαρι 

τ ΧΩ 

τῶ ἐλαχίστω ἐν ἱερομονάχοις δωροθέω τῷ ἀρχιμανδρυ πα 

ε a 
BA γράδων. παρὰ τοῦ τιμιωτάτου ἐν μοναχοῖς κυροῦ 
νύλφονος (22) τοῦ γραμματικοῦ τῆς ἱερεὺς μονῆς τοῦ Kapa 
σ 

ἘΔ Οὐ 10 τ se eee καὶ διακειμ ἐντος τοῦ ἁγίου ὄρους. 

The monastery of Caracala is doubtless intended : 
Langlois, Le Mont Athos, p. 26. 

14, G. iv. 10. SopHocnes, AJAX AND ELECTRA, 
with scholia and interlin. glosses. Chart. xv. 8x 6, 
ff. cire. 100. 

15, G. ii. 10. Grecor. THEOLOG. λόγοι. Bomb. 
114 x 84, ff. 394, 2 cols., 39 1]., signed quaternions, 
but the MS. is also paged, a, 1352. 

At end :— 

τὸν δακτύλοις γράψαντα τὸν κεκτημένον 

τὸν ἀναγινώσκοντα μετ᾽ εὐλαβείας 

φύλαττε τοὺς τρεῖς καὶ τριᾶς τρισωλβίως. 
ἐτελειώθη διὰ χειρὸς κἀκοῦ γερασίμου ἱερομονάχου 


ἡ Pp --- P 
τοῦ μουσόνως" ἐν μ pe iB: ἔτους ςωξ ἐν ἧμερ κυριακὴ 
ρ om 
w ws (. ‘ 

Reneath, in a later hand, ἀπὸ δὲ xv ατυγ. 
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At beg. : olim epi Calorias nune vero Io. Pattrittit 
die 21 Apr. 1703 cwm emi pretio 15 Scutorum hwne 
codicem cum duobus aliis Liminario(?) spiriti et Eu- 
thymni Zygabeni Panoplia Gr. MS. in 4° magno. 

16. 6. iv. 5. Anon. Lexicon Graxrc. Bomb. xiv. 
8x 54, ff. 143, def. at beg. andend. Inc. : καὶ 7 δια- 
ταξις καὶ δδηγία καὶ ἣ διαπύρωσις. Στιγμὴ «.7.A. expl. 
ὥιξεν. ἤνοιξεν. 

At beg.: Ex codicibus Joannis Angeli Ducis ab 
Altaemps. 

17. «Gs. av. 59. ΠΟΙ τον ΤΟΣ : ff. 15.171; 
ΤΉΟΜΑΒ Maaist. Lexicon. defect. at beg. Inc.: αἰχ- 
μάλωτον ποιῶ. f. 112 in a different hand, A LETTER OF 

» N 
I. Lascaris’ To SErctus STIssus ; title, ιωλασκαρισ : 
σεργίω στίσω Inc. : εἴης μοι ὑγιαίνων σέργιε φίλτατε 
πανοικία, ὑγιαίνοντι καὶ αὐτῶ: expl. ἐν φλωρεντία 
2 = Ἀ { ἰωάννης λάσκαρις 
μεμακτηριῶνος Ὕ ἱσταμένου ἢ ς ἘΣ ΣΝ 

There follows more glossarial matter, and on the 
last two ff. a letter without title or signature: inc. 
eins μοι φίλτατε πράττων ed: expl. παρὰ τοῦ προξένου 
τῶν φλορεντίνων" ἔρρωσο. 

18. G. ἰν. 16. Ἡξβιον, Orr. D. with comment. 
(ff. 1—57), H. TzETZAE VERSUS POLITICI (58—64), 
APpPpIAN HatinuT. 6. scholl. (66—131), THEOCR. ὁ. 
scholl. (133—175), VERSES TO THE VIRGIN IN Doric. 
ine. : ῥακενδύταο τουτοί μόγος ἁλιτροῖο (176), HOMER. 
BATRACHOM, (177—187). 

oo _. οσ 

f. 57v. εψλχω δ7)πθ0Ν ο (1.6. ἔτους ς7κα Ν ς ἃ. 

1419). 


Ψ - al 

f. 151 ψεολω AkksOvAX (τέλος ὑππιανοῦ). 

A oc, 

f. 175 τέλος θεοκρίτου Swprews μηνὶ iov N ς ἔτε, 
ς7)κα. 

At beg.: £1745 Ex S. Officio’ : on the flyleaf a list 
of contents signed Hieronymus Amatius. 

Chart. 84 x 53 a. 1413. 

19, 6. iv.17. LycopHr. ALEXANDRA cum scholl. 
Membr. xvi. 9x 64, ff. 239: illuminated. At beg. : 
Petri Victorii Jacobi filii καὶ τῶν φίλων. 

90. G. v. 7. THEOPHYLACT. IN PAvL. Epist. (1— 
614): in a second hand, GrEGor. CERAM. HoMIL. 
(615—650),. 

Bomb. xiii.—xiv. 94x64, ff. 650, signed qua- 
ternions: ff. 1—383 are supplied in a xvith. cent. 
hand. 

At end of Theophylact, τέρμα τῆς δέλτου ἐκ χει- 

, θδ 
ρουργίας €u[?] τοῦ τλήμωνος doe με TEAOS. 

At beg. : Dom. professa Romue Jesu inscriptus catal. 
bibleeze cius. 





Q1. G. v. 13. IsocraTEs AD DEMONIC., AD 
Nicoct. Membr. 6 x 35, ff. 88, signed quaternions, a. 


1450. 

f. 887. ἐπληρώθη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ 
ἱεροδιακόνου ἑρμαλάου προτονοτορίου τῆς βεναιτίας ἐν τῷ 
ἔτιᾳ vA. On the fly-leaf, 1741. 


992, G. iii. 4. ComMMENTARY ON Homer, without 
title: ine.: μῆνις κατὰ τοὺς παλαιοὺς ἣ ἐπιμένουσα 
ὀργὴ, ἐκ τοῦ μένειν οὐ μὴν ἐκ τοῦ μαίνεσθαι. expl. 
καὶ ναῦς χαλκεμβόλους ὁμοῦ τι διακοσίας ἔνθα σημειω- 
τέον ὅτι ἔμβολος λέγεται καὶ ἔμβολον. εἴληφε τέρμα 
σὺν θεῷ τὸ βιβλίον. 

Chart. xv.—xvi. 11 x 8, ff. 444, gatherings of 12. 
At beg-: 1745 ex S. Off. F. 1. Veolini Martelli et ami- 
corum ; at end, liber andrae Cambini καὶ τῶν φίλων. 

23, G. iv. 14. Typrcum; chart. xvi. At beg. a 
note in Latin says that the archetype from which this 


MS. was copied was written in the year 1300, Indict. 
13. 
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24, G. vi. 1. Pottux Lexic. Eprrom. (1—26), 
THEOPHRAST. CHARACT. (80—53), Dion. HAL. Epir. 
pE Comp. VERB. (53—91), ὅροι παχυμερεῖς (91— 
126). 

Membr. xv 
πόνος εἶμι. 


95. G. iv. 12. Var. ECCLESIAST. AND ANDRONICUS 
περὶ τῶν THS ψυχῆς παθῶν. 

Chart. xv—xvi. ff. cire. 150, in various hands and 
sizes. On cover, emptus anno 1774. On flyleaf 
Bibl. Comm. Domus Prof. Romanae. 


26. G. v. 14. CHRrysost. Homi. ete. Chart. 
xvi. ff. cire. 200, different hands and sizes. At end 
of Chrys. homil. : ἐπληρώθη ἡ ἐν τῇ τοῦ κατὰ λουκὰν 





xvi. 6x4, ff. 126, F. 126, γρηγορίου 


—s a 
ἁγίου εὐαγγελίου ὁμοῦ κ GN ἐκ φλορεντι. 
27, G. ii. 5. ΑνΡοιχ,. Roop. ARGONAUT., MoscHI 
HYMN. εἰς βαγχίδα, εἰς ἀλέξαν. Chart. xv. 11 χ 84, 
quaternions signed, ff.120, 25 ll. Defect. at end. 


98, G. v. 5. Dion. Perrec. GEoGRAPHIA (ff. 1— 
22), ARAT. PHAENOM. (23—57), HrsIop. THEOG. 
Scur. (68—86). Bomb. xiv. 10x 7, ff. 86. At beg. : 
1745 ex S. Off. 


BiIsiicoTEcA CorRsINI. 


The Biblioteca Corsini, in the Palazzo of 
that name which now belongs to the 
Accademia de’ Lincei, contains among its 
other treasures a small collection of Greek 
MSS. They are enumerated in a printed 
catalogue entitled ‘ Catalogus selectissimae 
bibliotecae Nicolai Rossi—Romae in typo- 
graphio Paleariniano MDCCLXXXVI.’ Of 
a few of them it seemed worth while to give 
a fuller description. 


1. 41. G. 16. GosPELs, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
Curysostom. Membr. xii. 114 94, ff. 226, signed 
quaternions. Upright strongly-marked minuscule, 
scholia much flourished, 

ν ΄ 

At end: βηβλῇον τῆς po τοῦ ὠσι[δίο]πρσ ἡμῶν": 
ιωνεις τοῦ θερηναοῦ ; other inscriptions, containing 
monks’ names. 


2, 41. E. 29. GERMANI LiTurGIA. al. eccl. chart. a. 
1579. f. 1530. ἐτελειώθη δὲ τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον ὃ περιέ- 
χων λειτουργίαν ἀποστόλοις τε καὶ εὐαγγελιαστᾶς 
ἑορτῶν δεσποτικῶν καὶ ἐπισίμων ἁγίων ὅλου τοῦ χρόνου" 
διὰ χειρός τοῦ ἱερέως ναταλίου μάρσου ἀπὸ τοῦ χωρίου 
μαρτυνιάνις: ἐν μηνὶ δεκεμβρίω ἡμέραις τέσσαρσι: ὥρα 


δὲ 


ω ω 
; B 
cel ἐννάτη τῆς ἡμέρας: ἔτος κατὰ λατίνον : a. φ. 


DE & 


ω 
ο. 

9. 41. E. 31. GerMANI LiTuRGIA: unsigned, but 
in the same hand as no. 2. 


4, 41. E. 9. LirurcIAr var. membr. 9x6, ff. 
145: 1 palimpsest. a. 1341. F. 131. 
ἐγράφη 7) παροῦσα βίβλος“ διὰ χειρός 
π τας δι = 
ἑν παν Te[?]ulod pai tw οὐρ 


λαν τὸ ἀπὸ χώρας σολεντούς 

7 eo = 2 
μὶ pevpovaplw eis ιδ nue δ' ὥρ ς- 
ἐπεὶ ἔτους wud 


ὃ 
ivs θ. 
δ. 43, D. 80. CeBEris TABULA. chart. xv. 63 x 43, 
{ Ῥῆς 
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6, 43. Ὁ. 31. ἐρωτήματα, ἐκ τῶν πρὸ ἡμῶν συνοπτικῶς 
συνειρημένα, παρὰ ζαχαρίου καλλιέργου τοῦ ἐκ ῥειθείμ- 
νη5. Membr. xvi. 64x 5, ff. 42. 

7, 43. Τὴ. 82. ΑΡΒΥΕΤΙ ἵππων θεραπεία. chart. xv— 
xvi. 63 x 44, ff. 572: bound in pieces of an xith cent. 
ecclesiastical MS. in double columns. 


BorGHESE. 


By the kindness of the Prince Borghese 
I was allowed to inspect the Greek MSS. 
contained in the Library of his family. Sig. 
Passarini, the very obliging librarian, showed 
me six books, unfortunately none of any 
particular value, and all written in the six- 
teenth century. I give a description of 
them. 


1. MS. 123: chart. 8 x 6, VARIA EccLEsIAsTICca. 

a, 1583—4, 
1. Nomimon Mattu. NoMoTHETAE: at end, trascrip- 
tus est hic liber ex originali greco quod sect ea: wrbe cos- 
tantinopolitano (sic) detulerat R™s D. Dionysius Bon- 
gilius Archiepiscopus ephesius quem Hieremias patri- 
archa Constantinopolitanus exarchum et legatum ad 
SDN egregiz PP transmitterat........ absolutum est opus 
die 21 Januarit 1584. 

2. ANON. INTERPR. IN PATER Noster: ff. 2: at 
end, ex bibliotheca Anconae quae exstat in ecclesia 
grecorunr. 

3. A LIST OF THE PATRIARCHS OF CONSTANTINOPLE : 
at end, γέγραπται ἐν ἔτη amy μινὸς δικευρίου wd κθ 
ἤμερα €. ὑπὸ ἐμοῦ μανουὴλ βάκλα. Also, A Dionisio 
Archepis. ephesiorum mutuatum. 

4. ATHANAS. DE TRINITATE: at end the same 
subscription, but with the words ἐν ῥώμη added. 

At beg. of the MS. a note, ex bibliotheca Josephi 
Stefani doct. Theol. Valentini 1584 mense januarii. 

2. MS. 28. Cant. cant. InTERPRETE ΜΑΤΤΗ. 
. CANTACUZENO: chart. xvi.: ex Bibliotheca Jo. Stef. 
episcopt Ustani. 

1586. 
Juliis 46. 

9. MS. 109. Istporr, Comment. on S. LUKE: 
chart. xvi. the same note at beg. F. 1. signature, 
Josephus Stefanus. Ἐς 125v. ἐν Ῥώμη θαργηλιῶνος ἕνι 
καὶ νέα ἔτει ap EO [1569]. 

4, MS. 108. ΙΝΟΒΒΤΑ Comm. ΙΝ PsaLMos: same 
note at beginning. 

δ. MS. 157. Ἐρεννίου φιλοσόφου ἐξήγησις εἰς τὰ μετὰ 
τὰ φυσικὰ. chart. 93x 6, ff. 88, signed quaternions : 
also, BAsiu on Jonan. Note: ex Bibl. Jos. Step. 
valentini Canonici et operarii ecclesiae Segobiensis 
LTtonuae 1585. 

6. MS. 206. Grecor. Nyssen. Homintan, chart. 
Xvi. 


BIBLioTEcA VITTORIO EMANUELE. 


The eighteen Greek manuscripts now 
possessed by the Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele are unfortunately not of any 
great importance. Those that came from 
Muretus’ library have been described by 
M. de Nolhac (La Bibliotheque d'un Human- 
ste aw avi.’ Siécle, ΜΈ]. d’Arch. et ἃ Hist. de 
l’Keole Frang. de Rome, 1883). The 
Catalogue, though only in MS., is full 
and accurate, and I confine my notes there- 
fore to a few points of interest. 


MS. ὃ (membr. saee. xii), from S. 
Pantaleone, bears the inscription Lx haered. 


Cl 
Fran de Rubeis. 

MS. 4 (chart. 5. xvi. Scholia on Theocritus), 
also from 8. Pantaleone, has on f. 1 ἐμοῦ 
σεβαστιανοῦ δοκίου καὶ τῶν φίλων Nune Jo. 
sidist d. rossy. 

MS. 5 (chart. s. xvi) contains Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, with scholia at the end. 

MS. 8 (chart. s. xvi) contains Iliad A, with 
prolegomena and scholia. 

MS. 10 (chart. ff. 13, unbound) the testa- 
ment of 8. Ephraem Syrus: at end, εἰς τὴν 
παραμυθίαν πόλιν τῆς εὑροίας: ἔγραψεν ὃ 
ῥοδινὸς Νεόφυτος ἔκ τινος βεμβράνης βίβλου 
αχμα (1641) μαίου ce. 

MS. 13. (chart. 5. xvii. ff. 154) 5, Basil, 
Homilies: at end, γεώργιος εἰιρόμπας 
ἀναγέγραφε. 

MS. 6. By far the most interesting MS. 
of the eighteen is that of the Scholia minora 
to the Lliad, from which Osann took his well- 
known ‘ Anecdotum Romanum,’ I may add 
a few points to the description of this book : 

Membr. ὃ ΧΟ in., ff. 167, 3311, defective 
at beg. and end, one leaf of ecclesiastical 
matter prefixed. Hand a rather small up- 
right carefully-written minuscule, below the 
line, the letters finely shaped, uncial forms 
rare; headings however, and sometimes 
entire arguments, are in uncial. I incline 
with Osann, against Dindorf (Schol. had. 
vol. i. praef. p. xcii) and the author of the 
catalogue to ascribe it to the tenth century. 
The reveling of the page into two columns, 
and the arrangement of the words and 
glosses is on the same plan as that of the 
Bodleian Scholia minora to the Odyssey 
(Auct. V. 51, οἵ. Dindorf, Schol. Odyss. I. p. 
xvii) The MS. is in quaternions, the 
signatures to which have been cut away by 
the binder; a late hand has renumbered 
them, and at the same time reproduced the 
old system; e.g. £ τοῦ a—S: 
ἀλφαβίτου---ι.1 


a , 
K TOU πρώτου 


INDEX. 


ANGELICA, BornGuesr, CASANATENSE, CORSINI, 
Virrornio EMANUELE. 


Datrep MANUSCRIPTS. 


1165, Ang. 50. 
[1300] Cas. 23. 
1341, Cors. 4. 
1342, ANG. 15. 
1852, Gas. 15. 
1364, Cas. 1. 





1 This MS. has of late attracted some notice. See 
a deseription by Dr. O. von Gebhardt ap. Maass, 
Hermes, xix. p. 559 sq,, and the Townley Scholia ed. 
Maass, vol. 1, p. xxiii., xxiv. 
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1418, Cas. 18. 
1431, Ang. 23. 
1443, Ang. 26. 
1450, Cas. 21. 
1493, Ang. 56. 
1500, 1508, Ang. 32. 
1569, Borgh. 3. 
1577, Cas. 2. 
1579, Cors. 2. 
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PLATO’S REPUBLIC, BOOKS I.-V. 


Plato—The Republic, Books I1.-V. Edited 
by T. H. Warren, M.A., President of 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 
8vo. 6s. 


In publishing this edition of the first five 
books of the Republic, the President of 
Magdalen has sought, as he avows, to meet 
the needs of ‘senior scholars at schools and 
junior scholars at the universities.’ He has 
not endeavoured to deal with ‘the connexion 
of these earlier books with the philosophical 
ideas of the later,’ nor with ‘the philo- 
sophical synthesis of the Republic as a 
whole, with its relation historical or logical 


to the Platonic system.’ And however much 
we may regret that an edition comprehend- 
ing, as it seems, a much larger part of the 
dialogue than any which has yet appeared 
in this country, is not designed to increase 
our knowledge in the more important ques- 
tions of Platonic interpretation, we have no 
right to quarrel with Mr. Warren for pre- 
scribing his own limits to his own work ; 
nor for taking Plato as a man of letters 
rather than as a philosopher. We must 
take the book for what it is meant to be; 
and no doubt the readers for whose use the 
editor primarily intends it will not complain 
of these limitations. 
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To the text and commentary is prefixed 
an introduction of some sixty pages divided 
into three sections, which deal respectively 
with the name and aim of the dialogue, 
with the educational system contained in it, 
and with the dramatis personae. In the 
first section the editor follows Prof. Jowett, 
whose authority weighs very heavily with 
him, in assigning as the subject of the 
dialogue both the quest after justice and 
the founding of the ideal state, which how- 
ever ‘are not two subjects but one.’ Now 
this is hardly satisfactory. For in the first 
place Mr. Warren seems to ignore 368 B, 
in which passage Sokrates plainly affirms 
that his main object is, and has been all 
along, to show ὡς ἄμεινον δικαιοσύνη ἀδικίας, 
in subordination to which theme all the 
subjects treated naturally unfold themselves ; 
secondly, Mr. Warren’s avoidance or post- 
ponement of the philosophical synthesis 
leaves us in the dark as to how he would 
reconcile with his theory the existence of 
books viii. and ix.: yet certainly their 
right to stand part of the dialogue is, on 
this hypothesis, far from clear. On the 
other hand, the editor is much to be com- 
mended for summarily dismissing whatever 
futile attempts have been made to assign 
different parts of the Republic to various 
periods ; as well as other speculations, more 
ingenious than profitable, concerning the 
occasion of its composition. The section 
on education, though containing nothing 
that is very new or striking, is pleasantly 
written and very appreciative of the 
Platonic ἐλευθεριότης. The third section 
briefly characterises the various persons 
who appear in the dialogue. 

The notes are brief, but might perhaps 
with advantage have been made briefer by 
the excision of most of the quotations from 
English poetry ; which may very well en- 
liven a lecture, but have hardly such im- 
portance or aptness as would entitle them 
to stand part of a commentary. Since a 
review is nothing if not critical, the ensuing 
remarks are confined to some cases in which 
Mr. Warren’s notes seem erroneous or 
defective. 

The note on 329 C, ἐπειδὰν at ἐπιθυμίαι, 
‘for all find,’ &e. is hardly intelligible and 
surely contains some misprint: nor can 
one find satisfaction in the vague support 
of ἔστι in the same passage, which might, 
I think, have been defended, had the editor 
desired, by parallel passages. On 330 E 
he propounds the canon that the particles 
δ᾽ οὖν and γοῦν are ‘almost synonymous ’— 
surely a startling doctrine. In 335 H, οὐκ 


ἣν σοφὸς ὃ ταῦτα εἰπών, the imperfect is 
needlessly treated as ‘idiomatic,’ seeing 
that it is simply used of Simonides, who is 
dead and gone. A little further on, the 
proverbial ‘lupus in fabula’ is not adequately 
explained as ‘wolf will eat you’: ‘talk of 
the devil’ is more like it—see Thompson 
on Phaedrus, 2121. On 341 B, can Mr. 
Warren give authority for explaining ὡς 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν = ‘as they say’? And in E 
surely he confuses two quite distinct uses 
of καὶ ταῦτα. Again the statement in the 
note on 344 E that ἤτοι ‘emphasizes the 
more probable alternative’ certainly stands 
in need of justification in the face of the 
almost, if not quite, universal Attic practice 
of using ἤτοι in the first clause only, apart 
from any question of probability. Indeed 
one passage alone suffices to upset this 
theory—Phaedo, 76 A, where the alterna- 
tive introduced by ἤτοι, so far from being 
more probable, is stated only to be rejected. 
In the passage to which the note refers, 
one alternative is omitted. The same un- 
tenable theory is repeated in the note on 
892 Ὁ : and the reverse order 7... ἤτοι is 
erroneously said to be found in 400 C, where 
the 7 means ‘than.’ 

Why, on 347 B, does Mr. Warren main- 
tain that when Plato says that good men 
will not seek office, his ‘language must 
probably not be too strictly pressed, on 
pain of introducing a grave inconsistency 
in the latter part of the Republic? Surely 
Plato’s Janguage is to be accepted in its 
fullest sense, and no sort of inconsistency 
follows: he himself clearly defines his posi- 
tion at the end of the ninth book—Ovix ἄρα, 
ἔφη, τά γε πολιτικὰ ἐθελήσει πράττειν, ἐάνπερ 
τούτου κήδηται. Νὴ τὸν κύνα, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἔν γε 
τῇ ἑαυτοῦ πόλει καὶ μάλα, οὐ μέντοι ἴσως ἐν τῇ 
πατρίδι, ἐὰν μὴ θεία τις ξυμβῃ τύχη. 

The foregoing passages are all in the first 
book, and will serve to show that the com- 
mentary requires some caution in the using. 
Space will not allow me to enter so much 
into detail regarding the notes on the 
following books : but a few more points 
may be noticed. Surely the note on 363 A, 
γίγνηται... ἀρχαί, is a very unsatisfactory 
style of comment. We may not be much 
the wiser for calling a certain construction 
schema Pindaricum; but the present sen- 
tence completely answers to the definition 
of that schema ; and it is certainly not more 
helpful to dub it ‘ Plato’s colloqui: al looseness 
of construction.’ There is a similar note 
on 463 A. In 370 E the non-Attic form 
κομίσουσιν is retained without comment, 
The words μὴ ἐκ τῆς τοιαύτης φρίκης θερμό- 
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tepo. in 387 ὦ, where the meaning of θερμό- 
τεροι is discussed at some length, should 
have been illustrated by Phaedrus, 251 A, 
ἰδόντα δὲ αὐτόν, οἷον ἐκ τῆς φρίκης, μεταβολή 
τε καὶ ἱδρώς καὶ θερμότης ἀήθης λαμβάνει. In 
395 D the sentence ὧν φαμὲν κήδεσθαι καὶ 
δεῖν αὐτοὺς ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς γενέσθαι, where 
αὐτοὺς is written aczording to one of the 
commonest and neatest Attic idioms, cer- 
tainly ought not to have been cited as ‘a 
loose Platonic construction for καὶ ods φαμὲν 
δεῖν.᾽ 

The treatment of the musical passage, 
398 foll., is very inadequate; no notice 
whatever being taken of the recent labours 
of Westphal and others upon Greek music. 
Mr. Warren may indeed consider that this 
subject, which he condemns as ‘extremely 
dry and difficult,’ will have no charm for 
his readers ; but still he might have referred 
them to the best authorities, and at least 
not left them to infer (as they might well 
do) that the old Greek modes differed only 
in pitch: whereas in fact the difference of 
ἦθος depended (as in our major and minor 
modes) mainly upon the varying position of 
the semitones in the scale. 

Another serious omission is in dealing 
with the psychology of book iv. The reader 
is nowhere referred to the trichotomy of the 
soul in the Phaedrus or the 7imaeus, nor is 
any illustration or elucidation offered of a 
subject on which the learner assuredly 
needs as much help as he can get. This 
again may be said to belong to meta- 
physical matters which Mr. Warren οὐκ 
ὅσιον ποιέεται ἐξαγορεύειν : but surely some 
of his students would have been glad to 
know where Plato had more to say 
about it. 

The nature of the defects which are to 
be found in this commentary is sufficiently 
indicated by the foregoing criticism. It 
would not be fair to let it be supposed that 
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the prevalence of such defects in the book 
is proportionate to the prominence which is 
necessarily given to them here; and it need 
hardly be said that the learner will find 
plenty of help in Mr. Warren’s notes. But 
should he complete his work by adding to 
it the second half of the dialogue, may we 
hope that he will treat it less as a πάρεργον 
than, according to his own account, he has 
done in the present case, and aim at giving 
us something of greater importance 4 

The text followed is Baiter’s of 1874, 
to which the editor has adhered, as he says, 
in many cases where he thinks Madvig’s 
authority has unduly prevailed against that 
of Paris A. It is to be hoped that the 
experiment of printing the Greek in thick, 
black type will not be repeated: there 
seems to be no really satisfactory Greek 
type now existing in this country; but 
certainly we seldom see anything so dis- 
tressing as this. And is it quite useless 
to raise a protest against the odious practice 
(for which of course the editor is not re- 
sponsible) of huddling the notes in a chaotic 
heap at the end of the volume? a practice 
which seems to be growing yearly more 
common. ‘This is said to be a sort of anti- 
dote against the wiles of the schoolboy ; for 
whose further discomfiture the notes are 
even sometimes issued separately in a cover 
of a different hue. 1 know not how it may 
be now; but five and twenty years ago no 
schoolboy who respected himself would have 
been circumvented by so feeble a device, 
nor would any schoolmaster worthy of the 
name have required such aid. At any rate, 
though it is true that not a few works of 
high importance have been published on 
this plan, 1 think many will agree that no 
book which aims at being opened outside 
school precincts is justified in so annoying 
its reader. 

R. Τὴ. Ancuer-HI1npD. 





CICERONIS 


Ciceronis Brutus; edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Martin KeE.xoce, 
Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia; pp. xxix + 196. Ginn and Co., 
Boston and London, 1889. 3s. 6d. 


Tus edition of the Brutus of Cicero deserves 
to be warmly welcomed in England, where 


BRUTUS. 


we already have editions of the other two 
principal rhetorical works of Cicero, the de 
Oratore and the Orator. In the de Oratore, 
we have ‘an oratorical system’; in the 
Orator, ‘an ideal of oratorical perfection’ ; 
in the Brutus, ‘a story of oratorical attain- 
ments.’ All the three works are closely 
connected with one another, and a thorough 
knowledge of all of them,is a necessary 
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part of the equipment of every student of 
Roman oratory. The only drawback in the 
Brutus, as I have observed elsewhere, arises 
from the fact that it enumerates a very 
large number of Roman orators, many of 
whom are comparatively obscure, while 
even in the case of the more distinguished 
their speeches are now represented by the 
merest fragments. Accordingly, the author’s 
tasteful criticisms on the various shades of 
difference in the style of his predecessors are 
necessarily thrown away on the modern 
student, to whom the perusal of the Brutus 
conveys an impression similar to that pro- 
duced by a gallery of historical portraits of 
persons of whom little is known but their 
names, or by a collection of smart and 
epigrammatic notices of books that are 
themselves irretrievably lost. The Index of 
names is a necessary part of every satis- 
factory edition of the Brutus: that in the 
present edition, which usually indicates the 
approximate chronology and gathers up a 
few personal items or critical judgments 
on each individual, succeeds in attaining 
the proper mean between the undue brevity 
of one of the German editions and the 
undue diffuseness of another. 

From the terse and concise pages of the 
Introduction the following sentences may 
be quoted as a specimen of the editor’s style: 
‘Cicero’s range of studies and acquisitions 
gave him broad and just views. He was 
omnivorous in his studies; not in a super- 
ficial or hap-hazard way, but as an earnest 
student, and always with special reference 
to his function as an orator. Beyond cavil 
he was a finished literary artist. No style 
ever wrought so great a change as that of 
Cicero. Before him Latin prose was more 
or less awkward and cumbrous; in him it 
sprang at once to perfection.’ 

Throughout the book the names of 
English scholars, who have edited various 
portions of Cicero’s works, are frequently 
referred to ; it is also interesting to find a 
colloquial term, which traces its origin to 
Cambridge, transplanted to California. On 
p- xX we are told that ‘Cicero in his turn 
coached younger orators.’ A. similar con- 
descension to an English colloquialism may 
be noted on p. xxviii where we read of 
Cicero’s return to Rome in good oratorical 
Jorm. On the other hand we have touches 
of transatlantic developments of English 
in the use of loaned for lent, and in the 
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spelling of salable. We have also some 
thoroughly appropriate bits of local 
colouring such as the reference (on p. 17) 
to Theodore Parker’s denunciation of war 
as an illustration of the tendency of even 
cultivated speech to run into rhythm under 
stress of passion; and the statement (on p. 
123) that Cicero needed the glory of a 
military triumph ‘no more than Daniel 
Webster needed to be President of the 
United States.’ We meet on common 
ground in the apt quotation from 
Shakespeare on § 68. Elsewhere, it is surely 
only an inaccurate, though convenient, 
colloquialism to adopt Uticensis as an 
epithet of the Cato who died at Utica but 
was certainly not an inhabitant of the 
place ; and the awkwardness of this modern 
use is increased when the term is used in 
an anticipatory sense; eg. when we are 
told that Brutus was educated under his 
uncle, Cato Uticensis (p. xv); and similarly 
in the notes on $$ 118, 222; for, as the 
editor is well aware, Cato had not yet fallen 
at the date of the dialogue. On p. xxiv we 
have the somewhat incautiously worded 
statement that the best modern editions 
‘have been enriched and supplemented by 
the labours and criticisms of Lambinus, 
Ernesti, Schiitz, Bake and others.’ Unless 
the student has some indication of the dates 
of these scholars, he might be tempted to 
suppose that all of them lived at a later 
time than the editors whose works they 
‘enrich and supplement.’ In ὃ 96 J/evitas 
Graecorum, in the sense of λειότης, seems to 
require a short note (with a reference to Or, 
110), especially as /évitas occurs soon after, in 
$103. In ὃ 271 hastae velitibus amentatae 
might have been explained with the help of 
such illustrations as are given by Prof. 
Wilkins on de Or. i 242 or in my own note 
on Or, 234. Lastly, the combination of the 
pronoun in the plural with the vocative in 
the singular, in ὃ 11, vos vero, Attice, 
should perhaps have been illustrated, not 
merely by the poetic instance vos, ὁ Calliope, 
but also by the more appropriate parallels 
in de Or. i 160 quid est, Cotta ? quid tacetis ? 
and de N. 1). i 51 quaerere a nobis, Balbe, 
soletis. The book, as a whole, is such an 
excellent piece of work that it ought to be 
extensively used by English-speaking 
students on both sides of the Atlantic. 
J. Ἐπ Sanpys. 
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CICERO DE ORATORE I. 


Cicero de Oratore I; with Introduction |pp. 
71] and Notes [pp. 75—224] by A. 8. 
Wixins, Litt. D., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, 
Professor of Latin in the Owens College, 
Manchester. Second edition. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1888. 7s. 6d. 


Nesriy twenty years ago it fell to my lot 
to review in a now extinct periodical, the 
Cambridge University Gazette, Protessor 
Wilkins’ earliest contribution to the study 
of the De Oratorve. This was followed by an 
independent edition of the first and second 
books ; and now, after an interval of nine 
years, he is to be congratulated on producing 
a thoroughly revised and much improved 
edition of the first book, which in its new 
form fully deserves to continue to be exten- 
sively used by students as well as by 
advanced scholars. Having already sent the 
editor all the criticisms and suggestions that 
occurred to me after repeated perusal of the 
first edition, I have next to nothing to say 
on my own account in the present review; 
but I may briefly state some of the points in 
which the book has been improved. In the 
eminently readable Introduction, which 
includes an admirable sketch of the history 
of ancient rhetoric, several small inaccuracies 
of statement have been removed, and special 
attention has been devoted to the revision of 
the chapter on the Text and the mss. 
Professor Wilkins has himself collated the 
Harleian ms, the value of which has been 
more fully recognised since the appearance of 
his first edition. He has also given an 
adequate account of some of the other 
important Mss and has very briefly mentioned 
the two mss in the Vatican Library, the 
Codex Palatinus 1469 (P) and the Codeu 
Ottobonianus 2057 (Ὁ). I well remember 
spending some hours in examining the latter 
during the Easter Vacation of 1887 and shall 
not soon forget the charming little miniature 
at the beginning of the Orator, where the 
author is represented in a robe of blue 
seated in a golden throne and writing his 
book on a golden table; and that other 
which! adorns the opening page of the De 
Oratore where the five interlocutors in the 
first book, Crassus, Antonius, Cotta, 
Sulpicius and Scaevola, are to be seen seated 
beneath an unmistakable palm-tree, which 


takes the place of the plane-tree of the 
dialogue, with grass of the brightest green 
jewelled with flowers at their feet, and a 
lofty palisade around them, while outside 
to the right stands Cicero recording their 
conversation, and toward the left may be 
seen the towers of his villa at Tusculum. 
All this has no bearing whatever on the text 
but it is certainly refreshing to the weary 
eye of the modern collator.—On p. 67 of the 
Introduction it is a little odd to find it 
stated that ‘the Rev. H. O. Coxe is of opinion’ 





that a certain ms at St. John’s College, 


Oxford, is not earlier than a ms at Lincoln 
College, when the authority in question (as 
the writer is well aware) is no longer living, 
being none other than ‘The Pious Librarian’ 
in the Lives of Twelve Good Men by the late 
Dean Burgon. There is also a small slip on 
p. 68 as to the date of Gherardo Landriani, 
who in 1422 discovered a complete copy of 
Cicero’s rhetorical works at Lodi. He was 
Bishop of Lodi, not from 1418 to 1427, but 
from 1419 to 1437. This is proved by the 
entry in Gams, Series Episcoporum, Ὁ. 194, 
which also records his being made Cardinal 
and Archbishop of Viterbo in 1437. A pho- 
tograph of his tomb in one of the churches at 
Viterbo is now before me, bearing an in- 
scription recording his death in 1445. 

The text has been much improved and 
many interesting suggestions have been con- 
tributed by Dr. Reid ; while the commentary 
has been carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged, some of the most notable contri- 
butions being those of Mr. Roby on points 
of Roman Law. In the note on § 151 1 
observe a somewhat puzzling reference on 
the meaning of modus in Cicero’s Orator : 
‘Cp. Sandys’ index s.v. Causaret, p. 128.’ 
What is apparently a single reference is 
really two, the second being intended for 
an abridged quotation of M. Causeret’s Htude 
sur la langue de la rhétorique et de la critique 
littéraire dans Cicéron ; a fact which I could 
hardly have divined but for my having written 
a review of that work in these pages (i 222). 

Readers of Cicero’s rhetorical works will 
be glad to learn from Prof. Wilkins’ preface 
that his commentary on the Third Book, 
which is by far the most interesting to the 
student of Latin style, ‘may be expected at 
no distant date.’ 

J. EH. SANDYS. 
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RECENT WORK ON CICERO'S DE NATURA DEORUM. 


Tl, 
THE SouRCcES. 


Die Quellen von Cicero’s Schrift De Deorum 
Natura, von Dr. Leopold REINHARDT. pp. 
68. Breslau. 1888. 1 Mk. 60. 


Tuis is another attempt to account for the 
inconsistencies and repetitions of Cicero’s 
treatise by a hypothesis as to the variety of 
sources from which it was derived. In 
regard to the Epicurean argument of the 
First Book Dr. Reinhardt agrees with 
Hirzel and others in considering that the 
historical section ($$ 25-41) was not ori- 
ginally contemplated, but was inserted as an 
afterthought, when the earlier paragraphs, 
including the polemic against’ Plato and 
the Stoies ($$ 18-24, which we will call A), 
were already completed. His chief reason 
is that this polemic is renewed in the 
historical section, though, according to the 
reading he adopts, qualia vero alia sint (if 
we are to alter, I prefer Diderlein’s reading 
qualia vero sint superiorum), the latter was 
to be devoted exclusively to a review of 
the other schools. Dr. Reinhardt also calls 
attention to the fact that in § 16 Cicero 
_implies that no systems of theology are 
worth considering beside the Stoic, the 
Epicurean and the Academic, and that it is 
only in the historical section (which we will 
call B) that he goes beyond these. But 
surely all that is required by ὃ 16 is that 
the main argument should be confined, as it 
is, to the three great schools. It does not 
preclude a brief historical summary, which 
indeed seems prepared for by such phrases 
as § 1 tam variae sunt doctissimorum hominum 
sententiae, § 2 tanta sunt in varietate ut eorum 
molestum sit dinwmerare sententias, ὃ 13 
ponam in medio sententias philosophorum de 
natura deorum and just below st consenserint 
omnes aut erit inventus aliquis qui quid 
verun sit invenerit ; which would certainly 
seem to imply more than the three schools. 
As to the authority followed in B, Dr. 
Reinhardt naturally recognizes its connexion 
with the Herculanean treatise περὶ εὐσεβείας : 
and though he allows that the omission of 
Panaetius and later names proves that the 
list of philosophers therein contained must 
have been drawn up before the end of the 
second century B.c. and cannot therefore be 
ascribed to Philodemus as its author, yet he 


thinks it more probable that Cicero 
borrowed from Philodemus than that he 
was directly indebted to Zeno or whoever 
may have been the original author. He 
lays stress, as others have done, on the fact 
that the Epicurean critic in Cicero is less 
fair and less intelligent than Philodemus, 
and he points out that some of the blunders 
made by the former seem to be intentional 
misrepresentations in order to give a 
ludicrous turn to the doctrine attacked. 
He does not however charge Cicero himself 
with this misrepresentation, as Diels does, 
but thinks that the work of compilation from 
Philodemus was entrusted tosome Epicurean 
in the number of Cicero’s protégés with 
instructions to add fitting comments on each 
name. (Compare what is said as to such 
employés in my vol III. p. Ixx.) But 
would such a writer have ventured to set 
aside the comments made by Philodemus? 
and if Philodemus were the author consulted, 
would not his name have been mentioned 


along with those of Phaedrus, Zeno, 
Posidonius, Carneades? I think the 
differences between this section and the 


treatise of Philodemus are more easily 
explained by supposing both writers to have 
borrowed freely from a common original, 
which Cicero has partly failed to understand, 
has partly abbreviated, and partly supple- 
mented by such quibbles as he thought 
suited to an Epicurean.! 

As to A, it is clearly impossible that its 
real author, after he had in it polished off 
to his own satisfaction the Platonic and 
Stoic doctrines of creation and _ their 
mundane deity (cf. ὃ 25 atque haec quidem 
vestra Lucili), should after a few chapters 
have returned to the Stoics in the words wé 
iam ad vestros veniam (δ 36), as though he 
were then noticing them for the first time. 
Assuming, then, that A is not by the author 
of B, is it by the author of C, whom Cicero 
himself has pointed out, as Dr. Reinhardt 
agrees with others in thinking, in § 59, 
where he refers to Zeno as the coryphaeus of 
the Epicureans? Dr. Reinhardt considers 
that the differences between A and C are 
such as to preclude common authorship. In 
A the polemic is directed against Plato as 
well as the Stoics, in C against the latter 


1 Dr. Reinhardt, remarking on ὃ 39 ewm quem ante 
dixi aethera, says aether is here mentioned for the 
first time ; he has overlooked that it occurs in speaking 
of Zeno § 86 aethera dewm dicit. 
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only ; thearguments used in A against the 
form and the manner of life ascribed to the 
mundane deity are repeated in C without 
any back reference; the tone of A is 
bantering and arrogant, that of C quietly 
didactic. [Perhaps the last difference is 
sufficiently explained by the fact thatthe one 
is avowedly expository, the other avowedly 
polemical.| He sees no reason why A 
should not have been written by Cicero 
himself, as the attack on Plato turns mainly 
on the Timaeus, which he had shortly before 
translated into Latin ; and the other argu- 
ments used are not too profound to be 
credited to Cicero, when fortified with the 
notes he had taken of the lectures of Zeno 
or Phaedrus. The chief objection to this is 
the sentence in § 21 quod ne in cogitationem 
quidem cadit, ut fuerit tempus aliquod nullum 
cum tempus esset, which seems to me, from 
its obscurity and awkwardness, to suggest 
an ill-understood Greek original, say, by 
Phaedrus. 

Proceeding to the Academic criticism of 
the Epicurean theology, Dr. Reinhardt 
considers that Schwenke and Hirzel are 
equally justified, the former in ascribing it 
to Posidonius, the latter to Carneades ; the 
fact being, in his opinion, that Cicero began 
with Carneades but, finding that his criticism 
did not in all points cover the later 
Epicureanism of Zeno, had recourse to a 
more recent writer, Posidonius. Dr. Rein- 
hardt thinks that the arguments of Posi- 
donius used in the First Book formed a 
part of the treatise which is followed by 
Cicero in his Second Book, and that we should 
understand literally the words in II. 3 
convictis Epicurt erroribus longa de mea 
disputatione detracta oratio est. He holds 
however that $$ 57-102 book I. forms a 
continuous Academic argument, with 
nothing more of Stoicism than might be 
interpolated by Cicero himself, such as the 
supposition of the possible divinity of the 
sun in $$ 87, 95. The chief difficulty in the 
way of deriving this section from Carneades 
is one which is not met by Dr. Reinhardt, 
its want of resemblance to the actual 
argument of Carneades as reported by Sextus 
Empiricus, on which see the note in my 
edition of the VY. D. vol. I. p. 199. On the 
other hand $$ 103-124 are predominantly 
Stoic, and in certain points they are incon- 
sistent with the preceding paragraphs. 
Thus in § 123 Posidonius is quoted to the 
effect that Epicurus was really an atheist, 
but professed theism invidiae detestandae 
gratia; yet in § 85 this very view is 
condemned video nonnullis vidert Epicurum 


. verbis reliquisse deos, re sustulisse . . 

de homine minime vafro male existimant. Dr. 
Reinhardt finds another inconsistency in 
§ 102 which ends with the words haec oratio 
non modo deos spoliat motu et actione divina, 
sed etiam homines inertes efficit, si quidem agens 
aliquid ne deus quidem esse beatus potest, and 
§ 103 which begins with asking ‘ what is the 
abode of deity? quae deinde actio vitae?’ 
Here I think he misunderstands the meaning 
of the phrase actio vitae, which may be 
predicated of whatever agit vitam, however 
inactive that life may be. 

The assumption of a Posidonian origin for 
the remainder of the First Book has certainly 
much in its favour, but it is not without its 
difficulties. Schwenke thought $$ 103 and 
104 were an unaltered fragment of the 
Stoic treatise from which Cicero borrowed, 
but that in 105 he made a fresh start with 
the criticism of § 49 and forgot to excise 
the preceding paragraphs. Dr. Reinhardt 
believes that $$ 106-8 are due to Cicero 
himself, and that, if these are cut out, 
§§ 103-116 are a continuous extract from 
Posidonius. He considers that Cicero, 
observing that the questions of ἰσονομία and 
of man’s perception of the divine were 
either omitted or inadequately treated 
by the Academie critic whom he had so 
far followed, turned at this point to 
Posidonius and began to copy what he found 
there on these questions, without noticing 
that they were only treated of in 
connexion with the attributes of which he 
had himself already spoken, viz. the eternity 
and blessedness of the Deity. Hence § 114 
ends with ἐξα nec beatus est vester deus nec 
aeternus. Asa mark of Ciceronian work he 
refers to the illustration from the story of 
Gracchus in § 106. This no doubt may be 
allowed, but, if there is anything in the book 
which may safely be pronounced borrowed 
from the Greek, it is the reference to 
Aristotle’s opinion about the Orphic poems 
in § 107, where the obscurity of some of 
the clauses would in itself lead us to suspect 
an imperfectly understood original. As 
regards the paragraphs which follow 116, 
Dr. Reinhardt agrees with Schwenke in 
ascribing 121-124 to Posidonius, but he 
points to the fact that § 117, while it 
seems to make a new start, merely 
repeats what has been said before, and also 
to the condemnation of the doctrine of 
apotheosis, as evidences that $$ 117-120 
must come from another, a non-Stoic source, 
which cannot however be the same as that 
followed by Sextus, as it differs both in its 
list of atheists and in the language ascribed 
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to Protagoras (cui neutrum licuerit nec esse 
deos nec non esse as compared with οὔτε εἰ 
εἰσὶν οὔθ᾽ ὁποῖοί τινες εἰσίν. He also urges 
that ὃ 121 follows naturally on ὃ 116. In 
§ 116 it is said that the divine perfection is 
the reason assigned for worship by the 
Epicureans, This is combated Ist on the 
ground that perfection, if unrelated to man, 
is no ground for worship (§ 116), 2nd that 
perfection cannot be ascribed to the 
Epicurean gods (121). [But the second 
objection was already stated in § 116 an 
quicquam eximium potest esse in ea natura 
quae sua voluptate laetans nihil... agat ?} 
The results arrived at in regard to the First 
Book are that §$ 1-24 are due to Cicero 
himself, $$ 25-41 to Philodemus (summarized 
by an assistant), $$ 42-56 to Zeno, §§ 57- 
102 to Clitomachus (with the exception of 
δὲ 63, 64 inserted by Cicero), $$ 103-124 
to Posidonius (excepting $$ 106-108, 
117-120 inserted by Cicero). 

My space forbids me to go into detail in 
regard to the Second and Third Books. 1 can 
only give the results with a word or two of 
comment. Section A proving the existence 
of the gods is due partly to Cicero ($$ 1-12), 
partly to Chrysippus ($$ 13-44). Section 
B treating of their nature is again partly 
taken from Chrysippus ($$ 45-60), partly 
adapted from him by Cicero (δὲ 60-72). 
Section C on the divine government of the 
world (δὲ 73-153) is from Panaetius with 
the exception of §$ 104-115 and ὃ 133 
which were inserted by Cicero. Section D 
on the divine care for man (δὲ 154-167) is 
from Posidonius. In my edition I have 
given at length my reasons for agreeing in 
Schwenke’s view that the whole book is 
taken from Posidonius and will only say 
that Tam not at all shaken by the argu- 
ments brought forward by Dr. Reinhardt. 
These are as follows: in § 3 Cicero implies 
that at first he only intended to treat of A 
and B (tertiwm et quartwm puto esse in aliud 
tempus differenda), and where he passes on 
to B in § 45 he implies by the use of the 
phrase restat ut qualis eorum natura sit con- 
sideremus, that this is the last topic that he 
has to treat of: hence it is argued Cicero must 
have followed a treatise which dealt with 
these two points alone, such a treatise for 
instance as the περὶ θεῶν (not of Posidonius 
but) of Chrysippus. But if Posidonius in 
his treatise referred to the older writers as 
dealing separately with the two subjects 
περὶ θεῶν and περὶ προνοίας, and announced 
his own intention of combining them, this 
would be quite enough to explain Cicero's 
phraseology. Another argument alleged in 


favour of Chrysippus, as the author of this 
portion, is that the views put forward in 
δὲ 29 and 33 were held by him and not by 
Posidonius. 1 have endeavoured in my 
notes to show that the contrary is true, in 
fact that the whole of this section is 
saturated with the doctrines which we know 
to have been held by Posidonius, sometimes 
in opposition to Chrysippus and the elder 
Stoics. Dr. Reinhardt also affirms that the 
arguments of A and B are fairly met in the 
Third Book, which is allowed tobe taken from 
Clitomachus ; whereas the reply to D (that 
to C is lost) is far less close and adequate. 
This is, he thinks, just what we should 
expect, if the former arguments were borrowed 
from a writer who preceded Clitomachus, 
and the latter from a younger writer, such 
as Posidonius or Panaetius. But in the first 
place, so far as concerns the answer to the 
actual quotations from Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus which occur in the Second Book, it 
makes no difference whether these quotations 
were made direct from the original authors 
by Cicero, or whether Zeno and Cleanthes 
were cited by Chrysippus, as Dr. Reinhardt 
supposes, or whether all three were imbedded 
in the work of Posidonius which Schwenke 
supposes Cicero to have followed : 2ndly,is it 
natural to specify certain arguments as 
borrowed from Chrysippus, as in δὲ 16, 37, 
63, if the whole section is taken from him! 
3rdly, some of the arguments in A and 
B, such as those founded on the Scale of 
Existence and the universal striving after 
Perfection, are not answered in the Third 
Book ; and lastly the procedure of that book 
is anything but orderly and regular, as 
might be expected, if it were a straight- 
forward answer by Clitomachus to a treatise 
of Chrysippus. As to C and D, I do not 
think I need add anything to what is said 
in my edition. 

Dr. Reinhardt’s conclusions as to the 
Third Book are as follows : δὲ 1-135 Cicero's 
own work; ὃ89 14, 15 adapted from 
Carneades-Clitomachus; ὃδ 16-38 Clito- 
machus; $$ 39-93 adapted from Carneades- 
Clitomachus, with the exception of δὲ 42 
and 53-60 which are taken from some 
Alexandrian epitome. He offers the follow- 
ing explanation of the difficulties of S$ 16- 
19, where Cotta proposes to defer the 
arguments of Cleanthes and Chrysippus for 
the Divine Existence to the section on 
Providence, and having thus disposed of 
them turns round on Balbus with the demand 
etiam atque etiam quaeram quibus ration- 
ibus tibi persuadeas deos esse. He thinks 
Clitomachus probably argued thus: ‘the 
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proofs offered for the Divine Existence 
really prove something else; that which 
Cleanthesadduced fromthe benefits bestowed 
on men should come under the head of 
Providence ; those of Chrysippus, from the 
perfection of the universe, the orderly 
movements of the heavenly bodies &c., should 
come under the head of the Divine Nature.’ 
Cicero in his haste spoke of deferring all 
to the 3rd section but, without observing it, 
has followed his authority as regards 
Chrysippus and treated of him in the 2nd 
section. In §$ 39-64 Cicero deals with 
the mythological argument which is divided 
into two parts. The Ist, contained in 
ξξ 39-41, 43-52, 61-64, is an extension by 
Cicero himself, perhaps with the help of 
some antiquarian treatise, of the sorites 
which Carneades used to dethrone the 
divinities of the Pantheon. In this we find 
frequent reference to the Second Book. The 
other part, contained in $$ 42, 53-60, treats 
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of the inconsistency of the traditions, and 
the consequent multiplication of homony- 
mous deities. Dr. Reinhardt approves of 
the re-arrangement of the chapters in my 
edition and agrees that this latter part is 
to be traced to an Alexandrian source or 
sources. He considers that it has no rela- 
tion to the Second Book, and has really 
nothing to do with the question in debate. 
I think he is perhaps too summary in deny- 
ing any philosophical value to this section. 
The general proposition, that the popular be- 
lief in matters of religion is self-contradict- 
ory, might fairly be usedand probably wasused 
by Clitomachus against the Stoics, when they 
professed to defend the popular belief : but 
perhaps Dr. Reinhardt is right in holding 
that it would be unjust to Clitomachus to 
suppose that he could have burdened his 
treatise with all the examples cited by 
Cicero. 
JosepH B. Mayor. 
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Livy, Book XXII. Marcus 8S. Dimspate, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts book consists of some 230 pages, of 
which 72 contain the text: the remaining 
158 pages are devoted to (i.) Introduction L: 
on sources of Livy’s narrative (pp. vil.—xil.) : 
(ii.) Introduction II.: on the style and 
grammar of Livy (pp. xii—xvi.): (111.) 132 
pages of notes: (iv.) four appendices on 
historical or geographical points. 

Introd. I. contains little that is new, 
except indeed the statement that Tacitus 
was born in ‘54 Bc.’ (p. xii.). 

Introd. II. is mainly taken up with an 
adaptation of some of Madvig’s remarks 
upon certain peculiarities of Livy’s periodic 
structure—his tendency to throw the logical 
apodosis into the form of a dependent clause, 
usually with quom, and to conclude the 
period with an apodosis that does not logic- 
ally follow its grammatical protasis. Δ... 1. 
7,5: ‘quom eum... sopor oppressisset ... 
Cacus ... guom avertere eam praedam vellet 
...aversos boves traxit.’ When it is said that 
‘in this book there is no good instance of 
such a sentence’ (p. xiii.) the editor has 
overlooked 20, 8, 9 : ‘ubi frustra teri tempus 
animadversum est... guom im naves 86 
recepissent ... legati venerunt,’ and quotes 


instead 13, 3, and 18, 8, in neither of which 
does his view appear to be correct. In the 
former passage—‘hi nuntiantes ... Capuae 
potiendae copiam fore, quom res maior 
quam auctores esset, dubium Hannibalem 
...tamen...movere ut’— the ‘quom’ 
needs not be ‘causal’ at all, but, as the 
‘tamen’ following suggests, adversative, 
and the period may be perfectly regular ; 
and in the latter (too long for quotation) 
the note on ‘agens cum magistro equitum 

. est profectus,’ ‘the present participle 
does not go well with profectus est’ suggests 
a want of familiarity with the silver-Latin 
use of pres. part. in an aoristic sense, 6.0. 
Sall. Jug. 113: ‘diu volvens, tandem pro- 
misit’ (cf. Driig. ad Tac. Ann. 35: ‘ prae- 
monente Narcisso, verba fecit’). In this 
connection we may note a similar want of 
appreciation of Livy’s use of pf. part. for 
aor. (cf. Drag. Hinleit. § 110) in 41, 2: ‘ad 
mille... caesi, non plus centum Romanorum 

.. occisis” where Mr. Dimsdale, in spite 
of Miiller’s ‘wiihrend... wiirden,’ has no- 
thing to say. 

We now reach the notes. These may be 
described in the main as an expansion 
of Weissenborn, sometimes indeed with a 
perverse omission of really important matter. 
Thus on 8, 6, Weissenborn writes: ‘Consul, 
dass nur dieser den Dictator ernennen kénne, 
stand fest: s. 4, 31, 4, vgl. Caes. B.C. 2, 21. 
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Momm. Str. 2, 131, 145 ff.’ ‘That the 
praetor could not choose a dictator is cer- 
tain,’ echoes Mr. Dimsdale, omitting, how- 
ever, the valuable references. On 11, 6, the 
note is simply vefustate, ‘abl. of cause’: 
but the peculiar character of this example 
certainly demands the addition of W.’s 
parallels: ‘4, 19, 6: 28, 3, 21: 53, 2: 23, 
3, 10’ (cf. a good note of Fausset’s ad C. 
Clu. 35’. Once again: 22, 18: ‘acta per 
eundem ordinem, quo si... ageretur’: 
Weissenborn’s note is: ‘quo si: τὰ. quo acta 
forent si, s. 21, 2,6: 24,8,18: u.o. Der 
ganze Satz soll das vollstiindige Gelingen 
der List in das rechte Licht stellen’: where 
Mr. Dimsdale has : ‘the fulness of expression 
is characteristic of the whole sentence, being 
intended to express the completeness of the 
success of the stratagem,’ but he gives neither 
the explanation nor the illustration of the 
syntax, 

Another provoking characteristic of this 
edition is the writer’s habit of repeating 
himself. A few examples must suffice. On 
p. xvi. he writes: ‘the gerundive is used 
in the sense of a present participle’: on 
Ρ. 85: ‘the ablative of the gerund is often 
used by Livy and Tacitus with a meaning 
more nearly approaching that of a present 
participle than of an ablative of manner or 
means’: on p. 111: ‘the ablative of the 
gerund is often used by Livy with a sense 
approaching more nearly to that of the 

present participle than to that of an ablative 
of manner or means.’ A note of four lines 
on /foret, p. xv. is repeated almost verbally 
on p. 100. His remark on alius, p. 90, re- 
appears on p. 104: that on animos, p. 138, 
1, 18, on p. 142, 1. 2. The note on satis 
(p. 84) recurs four times, twice indeed in 
the same page (p. 137). So we have three 
explanations of iwstus = ‘regular,’ of which 
two are within three lines of each other 
(p. 142). 

We proceed to give a few miscellaneous 
comments on notes or the absence of notes. 
In 10 the scholar’s instinct has not led 
Mr. Dimsdale to point out the interesting note 
of archaism, which sounds here so appro- 
priately, in ‘si nocte, sive luce’ (for the 
classical sive... sive), in complete accord 
with Plautine usage. In the same section 
he explains /ege = ‘modo’: but is not ‘lex’ 
the regular formula for ‘ritual’ in archaic 
Latin? ef. C.2 807: ‘aara leege Albana 
dicata.’ On devias calles (14, 8) he has the 
unnecessary comment: devius ‘out of the 
way’: but he does not notice, what 
Nonius has called attention to, the gender 
of callis in Livy. In chap. 1 he has no- 
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thing to say on nequiquam in Livy (1. 2) nor 
in nunc... nune (1. 2) for the classical ‘modo 
...modo’ (cf. Riemann, p. 213), nor on 
postquam ... videre (1. 9), Wéolfflin’s con- 
jecture (‘nicht nothig,’ Kuhn, p. 212) for 
‘viderent.’ On petitusque (1. 10) the note is 
‘gue: and so’: that is all: yet it is both 
easy and instructive to point out how ‘que’ 
bears this force (cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 9: ‘des- 
pondeturque Octavia’) which it shares with 
the ‘inferential’ re in Greek (cp. Class. ad 
Thue. 1. 4: τότε ληστικὸν ὡς εἰκὸς καθήρει). 
Similar is ‘ swper cetera = praeter cetera’ (p. 
93). What is the use of this? Does super 
properly = ‘praeter’?? Mr. Dimsdale is 
silent. Turn to page 11: a young student 
might well look for a note on ‘eam diem’ 
(l. 9), on ‘perpopulato agro’ (1. 14) com- 
pared with ‘depopulatur agrum’ (13, 1), on 
the almost articular ‘wnius coloniae’ (1. 18) 
compared with ‘id weum pignus ... omnium 
etc.’ (22, 5): but he will look in vain. 
Again on p. 29 he will get no help on the 
agreement of bina (1. 4) in ‘ bina et selibras,’ 
nor on the construction of ‘ducentis.. 
plures’ (1. 5), nor on Livy’s use of the 
plqpf. ‘posita fuerant’ (1. 18), which, though 
‘quite correct’ here, is not correct in 13, 1, 
‘dimissi fuerant’ (cf. Riem. p. 167-171). 

P. 92 (6, 4): infesto veniente ‘we should 
say “his charge.” ’ We should rather say 
‘charging with drawn sword.’ Venire is a 
‘vox bellica,’ as in Lucretius’ sounding line 
‘ad confligendum venientibus undique Poe- 
nis’ (iii. 83), referring perhaps to this very 
battle, and it is well suited to the tone of 
Livy’s splendid description of ‘nobilis ad 
Trasumennum pugna.’ In any case Mr. 
Dimsdale, after Riemann’s elaborate discus- 
sion of ‘this adverbial use of the adjective’ 
might find something better to say than 
that ‘it is commoner in poetry,’ R. p. 83, 
following Nigelsbach, draws an interesting 
distinction between e.g. ‘maestam sedentem ’ 
and ‘serus redeas.’ 

P. 105. ‘Similis with the dat. implies 
similarity of appearance, with the gen. 
similarity of nature.’ How does Mr. Dims- 
dale explain Livy’s innovation ‘ vero similis’ 
for the classical ‘veri’? Quite a little liter- 
ature has grown up around the construction 
of ‘similis.’ Madvig’s view (Jin. v. 5, 12) 
is summarized by Roby, 1317: but later 
critics (Seyffert-Miiller, Zae/. p. 488 and 
Reisig-Haase, 616-21) have modified his 
conclusions, and the results are thus stated 
by Schmalz: ‘Simzlis mit Genetiv steht da, 
wo die Aehnlichkeit eine allgemeine und 
umfassende, simi/is mit Dativ, wo sie nur 
bedingt ist, oder anniiherungsweise statt- 


findet,’ and he contrasts ‘patris similis’ 
with C. Ac. 2, 118, ‘huic in hoc similis,’ 
where Mr. Reid notes the growing prevalence 
of the dat. in later Latin. 

Two lines further on, ‘im oculis, ““ before 
his eyes.”’ If it was worth while trans- 
lating these words at all, they are worth 
translating correctly (‘within his view’) 
because Livy a little later (14, 3) says ‘sub 
oculis’ of the same thing. 

P. 106 (12, 11), ‘morae i.e. morae esse. 
Morae is a predicative dative.’ This is 
almost certainly wrong. ‘The passage runs 
‘qui nihil aliud, quam quod impar erat 
imperio, morae ad remp. praecipitandam 
habebat,’ and it evidently means ‘who was 
only prevented by his inferior position from, 
ete.’ not, ‘who regarded his inferior position 
as the only obstacle in the way of, etc.,’, 
which would be the meaning, if morae were 
dat. For, if there is any meaning in terms, 
the predicative dative can only go with habere, 
when that verb needs further predication, 
i.e. when it means ‘to regard as...’, not 
when it means ‘to possess.’ Hence morae 
here is probably gen., as Roby (p. xlviii.) 
suggests, comparing C. Verr. 4, 64: ‘ut 
aliquid esse morae.’ 

P. 107. ‘ Capuae potiundae. ‘ potior”’ with 
ace, — not in Cicero,’ but cf. Zusc. 4, 66: 
‘in eis ipsis potiundis’: so Caes. B.G. 2, 7, 2, 
‘spes oppidi potiundi.’ 

P. 132. ‘erogaretur “ was voted from the 
treasury,’ ’ which is exactly what it was 
not ; hence the tense. Render: ‘since there 
was some hesitation about getting the money 
voted.’ 

P. 134. ‘admodum = circiter. Wolftlin 
renders ‘gerade,’ ‘volle.’ In any case this 
non-classical use of the adverb should be 
noted. 

P. 135. ‘ablegatum, “despatched” in a 
military sense ; not “ banished.” This would 
have been relegatum.’ This is more than 
is meant by Miiller (= weit enfernen, 
militirisch = abkommandieren. Stiirker ist 
velegare), Who has expanded Weissenborn’s 
perhaps correcter note ‘ weit wegsenden, 39, 
13, 6.’ ablegare is regularly used as a 
stronger removere, ‘nur in biser Absicht’ 
(Krebs), and its military sense (Wolfflin) is 
questionable. In any case Livy would not 
have hesitated to use it of exile, inasmuch 
as it was he who set the example of this 
late-Latin use: cf. 27,9, 3: ‘extra Italiam 
in exsilium ablegare, 

P. 136. ‘in actione minime popularis: in 
actione = in agendo: “as he was not at all 
popular as a speaker.”’ This is quite wrong. 
It is of itself improbable that Fabius, who 
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was dictator, five times consul, and princeps 
senatus, was deficient in oratorical powers, 
even if Livy had not given us several 
specimens of his eloquence. What Livy 
says 1s: dictator contionibus se abstinuit, 
‘since he would have been unpopular in sup- 
porting his policy before them,’ and so he 
continues, ne in senatu quidem aequis 
auribus audiebatur. Miiller’s note (in ac- 
tione=agendo: ‘als Volksredner’), though 
correct as his paraphrase ‘ wenn, etc.’ shows, 
is less clear than Weissenborn’s original 
comment: ‘in actione : hypothetisch: da er, 
wenn, etc.’ 

The list of inaccuracies has been by 
no means exhausted, but we have no space 
for more. Just half the book has been 
as yet considered, and no opinion is 
passed upon the last sixty pages of the 
commentary, the four appendices, or the 
index. We merely add, that so far as 
we have gone, Mr. Dimsdale pays little or 
no attention to the criticism of his author. 
Accepting Miiller’s text without a murmur, 
he follows him even in such tasteless and 
unnecessary corrections as Ruperti’s ‘ad 
gemitus vulneratorum’ (5, 4) for P.’s ‘vul- 
nerum,’ which might be held to suit the 
tone of a highly-strung passage: Fiigner 
(Liv. xxi.-iii., p. 9) well supports Driger’s 
view that ‘vulnerum’ is objective, like the 
‘ictus corporum’ which follows it, by quoting 
V. Aen. 2, 704: ‘lacrimas dilectae 
Creusae.’ Moreover, while Miiller marks 
every emendation either by italics or 
an asterisk referring to a very full 
‘Anhang,’ our editor, who has nothing of 
the nature of an apparatus criticus, con- 
stantly allows his readers to pass over 
unsound ground without a warning: cf. 
19, 11: ‘turbati, temptata pugna,’ where 
P. has ‘ turbati οὐ temptata.’ This incorrect 
use of the conjunction, so common in Tacitus 
(An, xii. 13: ‘levitate et quia’) and Thucy- 
dides (vii. 73, 4: ἀναπαυομένους τε καὶ ἑορτῆς 
οὔσης) occurs several times in this book, 
but Mr. Dimsdale cares for none of these 
things. 

We are sorry not to speak more favour- 
ably of the work of a scholar of ability, but 
the book appears to us to be a mistake from 
the beginning, because there is already a 
superfluity of school editions of this par- 
ticular book of Livy, and the only excuse 
for another would be that it marked a real 
and decided advance beyond them, such as 
would require a serious and long-continued 
study of the author. It will be seen that 
we do not find this in the work before us. 

W. T. Lenprum. 
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THE LATIN HEPTATEUCH. 


The Latin Heptateuch, critically reviewed by 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor. Cambridge 
Press. 1889. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is not often that the knowledge of a 
literary work has grown up so gradually as 
that of the poem on which Professor Mayor 
has commented. The text has been pub- 
lished by instalments, which began in 1560 
and were only completed last year ; and it is 
not much longer since the date and author- 
ship of the poem were as it would seem 
finally ascertained. Even now the scattered 
fragments need to be collected and published 
in a single volume. ‘This task has been 
undertaken by Peiper for the Vienna Corp. 
Scrip. Hecles. Lat. And in the hands of so 
competent an editor, with the preliminary 
clearing of the ground which it has had 
from Prof. Mayor, a satisfactory piece of 
work may be expected. 

It was probably the announcement of the 
Vienna edition which prevented Prof. Mayor 
from himself collecting and completely re- 
editing the text. It is not easy to see what 
else could have been done, because it was 
highly desirable that Peiper should have the 
commentary now issued before him ; but it 
must be admitted to be a disadvantage that 
_text and commentary should be separated, 
and that the text should be dispersed through 
at least three volumes, which are by no means 
to be found in every library. Fortunately 
in the present case the commentary is 
more than usually independent of the text, 
The poem with which it deals, though only a 
metrical paraphrase of the books Genesis~— 
Judges, is worth reproducing for its own 
sake; but the primary interest and value of 
Prof. Mayor’s work will I suspect lie rather 
in its large contributions to the knowledge 
of late Latin, in the many pregnant re- 
marks which it contains on the history of 
literature and scholarship, and in the ad- 
mirable grounding which it affords to the 
student in the principles and practice of 
textual criticism. 

In a work which has passed through so 
many hands, representing so many nation- 
alities, it is natural that we should look to 
see from which quarters the strongest im- 
pulse has come, and where there has been 
the greatest amount of scholarly insight. 
Prof. Mayor’s plan is to let the successive 
editors and critics speak each in his own 
words, even to the extent of reproducing 


two practically identical paragraphs by the 
same writer on the same page (p. xxiii.), and 
his full introduction shows the advantage of 
this method. In no other way could such 
even-handed justice be dealt out to every 
one. The principal contributors to the pub- 
lication of the text have been first Morel, 
who printed the 165 lines of Genesis which 
have found their way into the editions of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, and so are the most 
generally known of the whole poem; then 
Marténe, who published 1441 lines in all 
of the same book in the year 1733, a por- 
tion reprinted with notes and emendations 
by the Spanish Jesuit Arevalo in 1792. 
Arevalo writes in a modest spirit, and though 
he occasionally blunders (as in his note on 
Gen. 754), his conjectures do him credit on 
the whole, and they are frequently verified 
by the MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(C), to which he had not access. But by far 
the largest amount of new matter was due 
to Cardinal Pitra, to whose memory (for his 
death occurred on Feb. 9th of the present 
year) Prof. Mayor’s book, which was to 
have done honour to him if he had lived, is 
appropriately dedicated. Pitra in 1852 com- 
pleted the text of Genesis and printed for 
the first time Exodus, Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, with parts of Leviticus and Num- 
bers, and last year added other fragments of 
these two books, with nearly the whole of 
Judges. He was not one of those whose 
anecdota ‘burst upon the world like Athene 
full- grown, equipped with all the panoply 
of scholarship,’ but he has deserved well of 
the republic of letters, and one is glad that 
the revising of his work should have fallen 
into friendly hands. 

The Germans have so far done nothing, 
or next to nothing, for the text of the poem 
—though this shortcoming of theirs will no 
doubt be abundantly atoned for by Peiper’s 
edition—but they have already done good 
service in regard to its history. The poem 
has been attributed at various times to Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Salvianus of Marseilles 
(Du Pin), Alcimus Avitus (so the Clugny 
Catalogue of 1158-1161, and Labbe, with 
a half-assent from Sirmond), and Aldhelm 
(soa 17th century hand in the Cambridge 
MS.). But onthe whole Juvencus has found 
the most favour. Marténe and Pitra both 
ascribed the poem to him, and they were 
followed in this by Biihr, Schridl, Daniel, 
Bernhardy, Wagenmann in the first edition 
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of Herzog, and with considerable emphasis 
by Gams. At the same time from an early 
date protests have not been wanting. Are- 
valo did not accept the verdict of his pre- 
decessor Marténe as to the authorship of 
Juvencus, and a chorus of dissentient voices 
has been raised in Germany dating from 
Lucian Miiller in 1866. As Miiller is re- 
buked (p. xli.) for not knowing of the 
Spicilegium Solesmense, it is only right that 
he should get as he does full credit for the 
excellent criticism which is quoted on pp. 
xxvi-xxvili. He unhesitatingly rejects the 
claims put forward for Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Juvencus, Aldhelm, as also for, Avitus ; he 
is the first to point out that the poem was 
known to Aldhelm and Bede ; he calls atten- 
tion to the discovery by Dr. Giles of the 
Trinity College MS. ; he finds no traces of 
an African origin in the poem, but fixes the 
date at the 5th or 6th centuries, and is 
inclined to seek the place of origin in Gaul, 
chiefly because Gaul was the most active 
centre for such productions at the time; he 
throws out the supposition that the poem 
originally formed a sort of Aeneid, and in- 
cluded the other historical books besides the 
Heptatewch—a supposition which seems to be 
confirmed by the Lauresham and Clugny cata- 
logues (pp. Xxxiy. xxxvi.) ; and he ends by 
a piece of judicious literary criticism. Ebert 
took the same side on the question of author- 
ship, though placing the work tooearly. On 
the history of the use of the text by later 
writerssome valuable contributions have been 
recently made by Traube and Manitius ; but 
the writer for whom it was reserved to crown 
these investigations by definitely indicating 
the author of the poem is its future editor, 
Peiper. The oldest MSS. bear the name of 
‘Cyprian,’ and there is every reason to think 
that this Cyprian is the same with the pupil 
and biographer of Caesarius of Arles, who 
was third bishop of Toulon in the second 
quarter of the 6th century. 

To the evidence bearing upon the date of 
the Heptateuch Prof. Mayor has contributed 
a single rather important item by pointing 
out the use in it of a poem of Claudian’s 
written in 396 A.D. With this exception in 
the historical part of the introduction he 
has confined himself to tracing the progress 
of research and registering the opinions of 
others, not without some lively sallies at 
the end, which cannot be said to be severely 
to the point, but which I for one should be 
sorry to see away. He has however besides 
this given a number of readings which bring 
out in clear relief the dependence of the 
poem upon an Old-Latin text like that of 


the famous Lyons Pentateuch, part of which 
was stolen by Libri and so honourably 
returned by the Earl of Ashburnham. This 
is followed by a useful list of words import- 
ant for Latin lexicography, then by a full 
account of the palaeographical peculiarities 
of the Cambridge MS., and then by a col- 
lection of data bearing upon the metrical 
characteristics of the poem, without which 
a scientific treatment of the text would have 
been impossible. ΑἹ] this, it is needless to 
say, is done with admirable thoroughness 
and precision. The only thing that 1 at all 
miss is a little more about the palaeography 
of the MSS. in the stricter sense, and some 
estimate of their relation to each other. 
We are told all that we need to know about 
the interchange of letters, ἄρ, in C, but we 
are not told in what sort of hand it is 
written or whether it is likely to be English 
or foreign. Some of the phenomena of the 
text would seem to point to the conclusion 
that at one stage anterior to the tenth 
century it passed through Knglish hands. 
In no other style of writing can we account 
so well for the rather frequent interchange 
of the letters σα τ. Prof. Mayor’s happy 
emendation of LENTAM for LOoNGAM (lentam 
dum concipit iram, of the Divine displeasure) 
is a case in point: it would be easy in 
English writing, but far from probable in 
Merovingian or Caroline. Prof. Mayor too 
himself calls attention to the confusion of 
rR and s which points in the same direction. 
That the poem was known in England is 
clear from its use by Aldhelm and Bede: 
it may have been brought here and carried 
back by Alcuin. It would be tempting also 
to suppose that another strain in the present 
text was (as it might easily be) Visigothic. 
Prof. Mayor says (p. 129), ‘Choose always 
pro, prae, ΟΥ̓ per, as reason and usage dictate, 
not as MSS. attest.’ There is no doubt 
much truth in this, but 1 should have 
thought that it was a little sweeping: the 
change of per and pro at least lies especially 
near in Visigothic, where it is well known 
that the common abbreviation for pro was 
transferred to per. The interchange of these 
two words is rather frequent, but too much 
stress must not be laid upon it. In any 
case one of the ancestors of the MS. must 
have been written with abbreviations for 
the syllables -ws and -wr. I suspect that 
the worst corruptions took place in the dark 
two centuries which followed the composition 
of the poem while it was transmitted in the 
cramped Merovingian writing of the south 
of France, in touch with Visigothic. 

I regret that I am not able to offer any 
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further illustrations of the text from the 
MSS. of the Old Latin. It would be easy 
enough to add to the list, already ample, of 
coincidences in reading and rendering with 
Cod. Lugdunensis : this is especially the case 
in regard to proper names, and I have 
only come across one conspicuous instance 
of difference (Gen. 955 in Addenda): but 
the companion MS.,the Wiirzburg palimpsest, 
is in part too fragmentary and in part exists 
only in places where the free paraphrase of 
the poem is too intangible to present clear 
points of comparison. On one or two minor 
details however the experience which I have 
had with other MSS. enables me to make 
a comment or suggestion. On the reading 
sacratas suscitat aras (Gen. 369) Prof. Mayor 
contends that the proper phrase would be 
not suscitat but excitut. It is curious that 
in the MSS. of the New Testament suscitare 
or resuscitare isascharacteristically Huropean 
as eacitare is characteristically African (see 
the references in Old-Latin Biblical Texts, 
pt. ii. p. exiv. and especially Mark xiii. 2, 
where the three leading African authorities 
6 k Cypr. all happen to be extant). I believe 
that this usage is very fairly consistent in 
the biblical texts. The two examples which 
Prof. Mayor quotes from Cl. Marius Victor 
would go rather against it; but I see from 
the Addenda, p. 246, that he has himself 
found a parallel which supports suscitat in 
the text. 

Another point had become so familiar to 
me that I was surprised to find it not 
equally familiar to scholars so far my 
superiors as Prof. Mayor and Mr. Robinson 
Ellis. The former comments humorously 
after his manner on the reading escamque 
his omnibus infers (Gen. 269) ‘“ Forte infer” 
ArgyaALo. Certainly. Away with Jesuit 
probabilism and the erring s :’ the latter (as 
1 remarked in this Review) rejected the 
reading of both his MSS. ofers in Orientius 
Comm. 1. 217. The form in question is 
abundantly attested by many of the oldest 
and best MSS.: see Rénsch Jt. wu. Vulg. 
294, and the long array in Bp. Wordsworth’s 
note on Matt. v. 24. I suppose it would be 
explained as an instance of false analogy. 
While on the subject of Orientius I am 
reminded with reference to the reading con- 
subiti or con subiti in Exod. 352 that the MSS. 
of Orientius have several times con for cum: 
I can lay my finger on Comm. i. 29, 602: 
see again Ronsch, Jt. εὐ. Vulg. p. 465. It 
would hardly follow that either Orientius or 
Cyprian wrote con; but there can I think 
be no doubt that the form was much in use 
in Gaul at this period. Prof. Mayor corrects 
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configiturque cruce in Josh. 1. 258 to suffiaus- 
que or affixusque: of the two I should choose 
afjixus because of Mark xv. 13,16,24 (d): but 
1 question if so large a change is necessary, 
though I can only quote confixus in erucem, 
John xix. 32 (6). I have no extraneous 
evidence to offer for the query I had put to 
the correction non tamen for nec tamen in 
Gen. 631, but I observe nec tamen occuluit, 
1. 825 below. If necdum is used (as it is 
pretty frequently for nondum, might we not 
have nec tamen for non tamen? A small 
change of order in Gen. 1. 1029 would bring 
it still nearer to the MSS. vatem quoque 
se fore numinis alti. And would it not be 
permissible to transpose the order in Judges 
163, quae natio fecerat horret ? 

These are mere trifles. J wish I could 
allow myself to illustrate by quotations the 
masterly way in which Prof. Mayor has 
dealt with the text. He begins with broad 
inductions as to the metrical usage of the 
writer. These are reinforced by close atten- 
tion to his grammatical and lexicographical 
usage. The emendations proposed are con- 
stantly supported by parallels which are 
often quite convincing. Nor are these taken 
from the writer alone, but from the whole 
range of Latin literature late and early. 
Then there is brought to bear a keen logical 
analysis under which previous attempts at 
emendation often ignominiously break down. 
In this manner is it determined not only 
what was not written but often also what 
must have been written. And here the 
long-acquired habit of verse composition 
comes into play, and missing verses are 
supplied (always of course with an eg. or 
the like) with the utmost facility. Lastly 
wherever it is possible the ductus litterarwm 
is kept well in sight, and not only is cor- 
ruption exposed but the process through 
which it arose is laid bare in all its steps. 
The sagacity with which this is done is 
often extremely striking. I may recommend 
especially to the reader in this connexion 
the way in which many supposed addenda 
lexicis are exploded: such as pupantia Gen. 
1193 (= puBENTIA which is found in Cod. 4.) ; 
bumina (= VIMINA) ; apafum Josh. 334 (que 
apafum = GABAON) ; metibile Jud. 210 (= In 
LIMITE) ; to which may be added terniqua 
Gen. 421 for which Arevalo had already 
rather timidly suggested gyarerni. There 
is a saying on p. 58 (ef. 205) which the 
student should lay to heart: ‘Scores of 
articles in Ducange rest on blunders of 
scribes.” I must conclude with just one 
example of Prof. Mayor’s method which can 
be given in a brief space and yet may 
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I think be really taken as unum pro 
multis. 


haec odio ingenti mandant populosque 
patresque. 


«“ ingens A B”’’ Pitra. Read (after Joshua 
22,17 an parum vobis est quod peccastis im 
Beelphegor et usque in praesentem diem macula 
huius sceleris in nobis permanet) HODIE and 
MACVLANT. Remains the ablative concealed 
in iNGENs i.e. Verus, for in = wi, n = vi and 
frags 

There is one difficult passage, Levit. 39-42 
(Spicil. Solesm. i. 226), which in the form in 
which it is left by Prof. Mayor seems scarcely 
satisfactory : 


[Dominus intimat | 
Et quae praesens est, dimissa umbracula velis 
Altar habet,! sacraque simul praenubitur arca. 
Temporibus <mandans > referatque locetque 
sacerdos 
Se certis, pia vota ferens, &e. 


I think we should do better to follow more 
nearly in the track of C, reading ut guia 
praetentis (for praesentis), and then probably 
demissa for dimissa: altar would be the 
altar of incense (Heb. ix. 4 &c.). The 
difficult word praenubitur looks as if it 
were an echo in the mind of the scribe of 
praetentis above, and as if it contained a 
reference to the cloud of glory on the mercy- 
seat: comp. Lev. xvi. 2 non introeat omni 
hora in sanctum interius uel ad faciem 
propitiationis ... im nube enim uidebor 
super propitiationem, Cod. Lugd. We 
might thus read nubs insidet (cf. Exod. 
1120, 1320) or something of the kind: 
it would perhaps hardly be necessary to 
alter sacra ..arca into sacrae arcae. The 
connexion would be : ‘inasmuch as the altar 
of incense is screened by the veil drawn 
before it, and the cloud of glory rests upon 
the ark’ the high-priest must go within the 
veil. Or, we might, as it is suggested to 
me, read gua instead of guia. The rest 
seems to read pretty easily, with Prof. 
Mayor’s excellent restoration of the true 
order (there are plenty of instances of such 
displacement in the MS.). Only if we keep 
ut and remove the full stop atter arca, we 
should no longer want the conjectural 
mandans. I should prefer swmimus : summus 


1 Another reading which has been suggested is 
Cherubimque alis praenubitur arca. 
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sacerdos is one of the recognised renderings 


of ἀρχιερεύς (Mark x. 336, xi. 2707). The 
whole passage would run thus: 

intimat ... 
ut—quia (or qua) praetentis demissa umbra- 


cula velis 
altar habet, sacraque simul (intus?) nubs 
insidet arca— 
temporibus <summus> referatque locetque 
sacerdos 
se certis, pia vota ferens, Xe. 
The points I feel rather clear about are 
intimat...ut... vreferat (for the construc- 
tion of intimo with ut see Vogel in Archiv. 7. 
lat. Lexikog. iii. 115), and Prof. Mayor's cor- 
rection of the last two lines: the rest is very 
uncertain. 

It might be supposed that a book dealing 
with such a subject would be dry and dull. 
There could not be a greater mistake. It is 
really brimming over with humour, which 
finds expression in the raciest and most pun- 
gent English, The blunders of the scribes 
and of some of their modern emenders 
are pursued with almost exuberant vigour. 
The reader is carried away by the frankness 
and zest of it all, though he may wince a 
little now and then if he thinks himself 
capable of like blunders. He may imagine 
himself back in a Shrewsbury class-room 
with a master at the desk who has the whole 
world of scholarship at beck and call, but 
who has not altogether given up the use of 
the cane. 

I can believe what we are told on p. Ixv. 
—-astonishing as the feat would be—that the 
‘conjectures were almost all made in the 
space of six weeks.’ Many of them have 
the appearance of having been struck out at 
heat. ‘They have all the brilliance which 
comes from such circumstances of composi- 
tion. But I am not sure that the cooling 
process might not have somewhat reduced 
their number. And on a closer study of 
some passages of the original I seem to see, 
what Prof. Mayor I have no doubt would be 
the first to admit, that something is still left 
for the coming editor. The poem, indeed, 
in its present condition seems made to be a 
practice-ground for the masters in criticism ; 
and I turn from it with a sense of relief that 
the task should fall to such scholars as Prof. 
Mayor and Dr. Peiper and not to me. 

W. Sanpay. 
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IWAN MULLERS HANDBOOK OF CLASSICAL ANTIOUIES: 


Iwan Miiller’s Handbook of Classical Anti- 
quity. Vol. IV. (Parts 2 and 3). Die 
Griechischen Altertiimer. 2. Die Kriegs- 
altertiimer, von Dr. Apotr BAvER. 3. Die 
Privataltertiimer, von Dr. Iwan MULLER. 


A Hanpsoox on such a large scale as Dr. 
Miiller’s must necessarily be uneven; but 
the treatment of the subjects in this instal- 
ment is admirable and thoroughly adapted 
for use, the authors striving for nothing but 
to give the results of the most recent re- 
searches in the plainest language and in the 
arrangement which will best admit of easy 
reference. 

Prof. Adolf Bauer writes the Ariegsalter- 
tiimer on the usual and well-approved lines, 
beginning with the Homeric army, passing 
on to the Spartan, Athenian, Theban, Sicilian, 
and Macedonian armies, finishing with an 
admirable chapter on the military system of 
the times of the Diadochi. In each chapter 
there is an account of the naval as well as of 
the military arrangements. There are plenty 
of plans with full descriptions to enable 
those who have not got good eyes for military 
tactics to follow the evolutions described in 
the Greek authors. Prof. Bauer has incor- 
porated in his work the best conclusions of 
his predecessors, particularly of Riistow and 
Kéchly, and Droysen; but his summary is 
much more readable than that of those 
scholars. It might perhaps have been better 
if more notes had been added with reference 
to controverted matters of detail, if the 
Greek technical terms had more frequently 
been given, and if the bibliography (which 
is extensive and valuable) had been put at 
the end of each paragraph rather than at the 
end of each main section. References are 
almost always given (in the text) for every 
statement ; one omission we have noticed is 
that to Arrian, vii. 23, 3, attesting the pay 
of the Macedonian phalangite (p. 317). 

Perhaps we may object to Prof. Bauer 
that on p. 268 he does not make sufficiently 
clear the nature of the Athenian yAoc—that 
they were mostly archers, not what is usually 
understood by the word, dartmen and 
slingers, and that when the latter appear 
in the Athenian army they are generally 
foreigners, e.g. Thuc. vii. 60, 4, ef. Arnold, 
iv. 94, 2; that he fails to notice (p. 273) 
that the δεκάδαρχοι and πεμπάδαρχοι men- 
tioned by Xenophon (Hipparch. 2, 2: 4, 9) 
are only officers which are recommended to 


be appointed ; and that he adheres (p. 319) 
to the old error of Livy (xxxiii. 8, 13, hastis 
positis) in explaining the phrase καταβάλλειν 
τὰς σαρίσας (Polyb. xviii. 24, 9) as throwing 
aside (wegwerfen) the sarissas, whereas it 
means ‘levelling.’ But Prof. Bauer’s whole 
work is excellent, and it is to be heartily 
recommended. 

The long division on the Privataltertiimer 
of the Greeks, ‘the most human of men,’ 
written by the editor-in-chief of the whole 
work, Dr. Iwan Miiller, is the ideal of a 
handbook. The arrangement is about as 
systematic as could be conceived. The 
necessary conditions of life, houses, clothes, 
and food, are treated of first; then the 
family life, education, death and burial of 
the individual; lastly the social system, 
handicrafts, agriculture, manufacture, trade 
and social intercourse. Each of these sub- 
jects is treated historically, beginning from 
prehistoric times, passing through the Phoe- 
nician, Homeric, Classical, Alexandrine down 
to late in the Roman Empire: for Prof. 
Miiller justly holds that the real interest in 
the study of antiquities is in their historical 
development, especially now that ever-increas- 
ing knowledge derived mainly from excava- 
tions is bridging over the great gaps that 
used to exist between the different periods 
of Greek history. The treatment of the 
several main subjects in the different periods 
is most thoroughgoing, results being confined 
to the text, special disputed points being 
referred to the notes, and references given 
to where the discussions on these points can 
be followed out into greater detail, while at 
the end of each paragraph is a copious 
bibliography. In the case of subjects which 
require illustration, there are plates sufficient 
for the ordinary student. The learning Prof. 
Miiller shows is exhaustive; hardly a work 
on any branch of his subject in any language 
escapes him, and yet his learning never 
deprives him of a clear and readable style, 
or of his sound critical judgment, which is 
always ready to maintain its own temperate 
and convincing opinions (e.g. pp. 399%, 4101, 
4321, &e.); nor does it at all blur the clear 
Anschauungsvermégen which a writer on 
antiquities should have, witness the inter- 
esting sections on the water supply of the 
Greek towns (S§ 25, 26). It is hardly ever 
that any of his remarks call for qualification. 
One may perhaps disagree with his reverting 
(p. 441c), in spite of Curtius and Fick, to 
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the old interpretation of ἀλφηστής, ‘barley- 
meal eating,’ and object to the statement 
(p. 4482?) that the Stoics did not discoun- 
tenance the marriage of close relations, as 
leaving an impression more unqualified than 
Zeller intended, as is shown by the continua- 
tion of the discussion in Zeller (111.21, 2617-), 
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and some other points equally insignificant. 
But even such are few and far between, and 
bear no proportion at all to the vast mass 
of systematised information which is so 
admirably and lucidly set forth. 

L, C. PURSER. 





A Theory of the Origin and Development of 
the Heroic Hexameter. By Firz GERALD 
TIspALL, Ph.D. 40 pp. New York, 1889. 


Tus is an ingenious and wholly independent attempt 
to solve the problem of the origin and development 
of the heroic hexameter. The author had never 
seen Usener’s treatise on Altgriechischer Versbau, 
and seems to have been ignorant of Allen’s paper 
Ueber den Ursprung des homerischen Versmasses 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 1879, and of the discussion in 
Westphal’s Metrik, Vol. II. He observed that the 
‘feminine caesura,’ after the trochee in the third foot, 
predominated in the Homeric poems, and connected 
this with the frequent appearance of a trochee in the 
sixth foot of the verse. He desired ‘a theory 
which shall explain the invariable absence of the 
dactyl from the sixth foot.’ His statement of the 
prevailing view of the growth of the Homeric verse 
is hardly fair. Probably Mr. Monro, to whose 
Grammar he refers, does not hold that the hexameter 
had its origin ‘in joining together words which form 
six consecutive dactyls.’ Dr. Tisdall’s view as to 
the gradual evolution of metrical forms is, I think, 
generally accepted. . 

The author works out for himself with consider- 
able labour what had been pretty well established 
before—that quantity was disregarded in the most 
primitive verse. The primitive foot he believes, was 
the spondee. The dactyl was a laterinvention. ‘It 
may have resulted from accident, but I fully believe 
that it came about naturally and necessarily in the 
development of the heroic metre, and not before.’ 
The primitive long metre was the spondaic trimeter ; 
the dimeter would have been too short, the tetra- 
meter would have been too easily separated into 
dimeters. The original hexameter was formed by the 
union of two spondaic trimeters. The verse-sentence 
and word-sentence corresponded, and each trimeter 
was followed by a slight pause. The pause after the 
first trimeter was shorter than that at the close of the 
hexameter, for the two trimeters were more closely 
connected with each other than with the preceding 
and following hexameters. ‘ An equal division of the 
verse is precisely what a composer would aim at.’ 
Since the first half of the verse, with the shorter 
pause, would require more time for recitation than 
the second half, in order to restore equality to the 
trimeters a short syllable was added to the second 
half of the verse, immediately after the pause. 
(This is illustrated by the capital letters B.D.E.S. in 
which the type-founder makes the upper half smaller 
than the lower in order to give an apparent equality 
to the two halves of the letter; while to the un- 
trained eye, both halves are of the same size.) The 
pause when placed in the middle of the third foot 
carried the centre of gravity of the verse a trifle too 
far back, and the feminine caesura was preferred. 
But the masculine caesura was for a long time (in the 
spondaic hexameter period) the legitimate pause, and 
acquired as it were vested rights, and was never cast 


out utterly but always had a strong feeling in its 
favour. 

As for the rhythm of the verse—in the coincidence 
of the word-sentence and verse-sentence, the im- 
portant words would come first and the slow spondaic 
movement was preferred for the first two feet, as 
more emphatic. The antithesis is formed by the 
accelerated movement of the dactyls in the fourth 
and fifth feet. ‘Spondaic’ verses are a survival of 
the original metres. 

These are, in brief, the views set forth in this tract. 
It is a pity that the author did not know the invest- 
igations of Allen and Usener which seem to show 
conclusively that the original Indo-European metre 
consisted of four feet—not of three. Perhaps he 
would not allow any connection between the Greek 
hexameter and the metres of other nations. 

Some statistics with regard to the difference of 
rhythm in different Greek and Latin poems close the 
paper. The most interesting is the following: ‘The 


feminine caesura in the third foot (, 3 2) 


as ἄνδρα μοι ἔννεπε, μοῦσα, A πολύτροπον, ὃς μάλα 
πολλά α 1, occurs in Iliad, 545 [in 1000 verses] ; 
Odyssey, 580; Vergil, 106. The masculine caesura 


' ΝΙΝ 
(ἐ Ἵ a. +) as τίς τ᾽ ἄρ σφῶε θεῶν A ἔριδι ξυνέηκε 


μάχεσθαι A 8, oceurs in Iliad, 287 ; Odyssey, 261 ; 
Vergil, 256—almost exactly the same in the three 


ΕΞ ἮΝ 
poems. The masculine caesura (J los ὦ) [sic], 


as μῆνιν ἄειδε, θεά, A Πηληιάδεω ᾿Αχιλῆος A 1, occurs 
in Iliad, 150; Odyssey, 158; Vergil, 591’!! This 
difference between masculine caesuras has, I think, 
never before been noted. 

T. Ὁ. SEYMouR. 


The Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by JoHN 
GitmorE, M.A. London, Macmillan and Co. 
1888. 8s. 6d. 


Eprrions of Ktesias were more frequent in the former 
than they have been in the latter half of the present 
century. Besides the works of Borheck (Ed. 2, 
1808-10) and Lion (1823), we have the laborious 
compilations of Bahr (1824) and K. Miller in the 
Didot series (1844). Since the time of Miller, how- 
ever, no one appears to have thought it worth while 
to spend much time over an author who, as Rawlin- 
son puts it, ‘forges names and numbers at pleasure, 
distorts with wonderful audacity the historical facts 
best known to the Greeks, and is convicted by the 
recent cuneiform discoveries of having striven to rise 
into notice by a system of enormous lying whereto 
the history of literature scarcely presents a parallel,’ 

The object of the present edition of the Persika of 
Ktesias is two-fold : (1) to improve the arrangement of 
the text, by bringing the fragments and epitome 
into their proper connexion ; (2) to incorporate in 
the notes the results of modern discoveries, so far 
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as they bear directly or indirectly on the narrative of 
Ktesias. The extant remains of the twenty-three 
books of thePersika consist of two epitomes (that of 
books 1—6 by Diodorus, that of the remaining 
books by Photius),and fragments, seldom verbatim, 
preserved in various authors from Xenophon to 
Eustathius. Of the two objects the present editor 
has had before him, the former is of minor import- 
ance, few of the fragments being of a value which 
calls for a determination of their place in the original 
work. With regard to the latter, it becomes a 
question whether the knowledge of ancient Eastern 
history which the editor possesses would not have 
been better employed in producing some independent 
work, rather than by grafting his knowledge in the 
form of notes on an obscure and untrustworthy 
writer. Mr. Gilmore annotates with care and impar- 
tiality ; he holds no brief either for Ktesias on the 
one hand, or Herodotus on the other. He has to 
make the best of a bad author, and he perhaps makes 
it when he says that Ktesias’ statements on Persian 
history from the defeat of Astyages down to B.c. 398 
are ‘at least deserving of consideration.’ He does 
not embark upon the task of whitewashing one more 
evil reputation, and his verdict upon his author 
would probably on the whole be that of Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Arrian, and Lucian, with whom _ to 
characterise anything as ‘a statement made by 
Ktesias’ is often only a polite way of saying that it 
is ἃ λαμπρὸν ψεῦσμα. 
A. H. Cooxr, 


Demosthenes, Ausgewahite Reden; fur den 
Schulgebrauch herausgegeben yon Dr. Karl 
WoTrkrE. Mit einer Karte u. einem Titelbild. 
Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, Freytag. 
1889. pp. 92 ; 80 PF. 


Tue first edition of this text of eight of the public 
speeches of Demosthenes was noticed at some length in 
the Classical Review, i p. 271. After a lapse of 
nearly two years we now have a slightly enlarged 
edition reproducing the same text, together with all 
the misprints which I then pointed out; the only 
difference being that they are now enumerated in 
the preface with the quiet remark that the proper 
correction of the text is reserved for a third edition. 
The short biographical notice and the summaries of 
the speeches, which were formerly in Latin, now 
appear in an expanded form and a German dress. 
Notes on historical points have been added at the end 
of the book. In the index of names, the same 
blunders which I mentioned in Noy. 1887 are repeated 
in the German version. Thus Erythrae in Chers.24 is 
still described as situated in Boeotia, when the 
context clearly proves that Erythrae in Asia Minor is 
meant; and the Carian Prince of the de Pace 25 is 
still identified with Mausolus instead of his brother 
Idrieus, The editor is good enough to thank re- 
viewers of his first edition fiir ihr frewndliches 
Wohtwollen. If he cares to retain their goodwill, he 
will take pains not to allow his book to be reprinted 
again without removing these flagrant mistakes. 


J. ES. 


La Morale d’Aristote, par Mme. Jutes Favre 
{née Velten). Paris, Ε΄. Alcan. 1889. ὃ f. 50. 


AN unpretending book might be written on the 
Ethics of Aristotle, which would both give consider- 
able assistance to those who were studying the 
original for the first time, and also perhaps prove of 
interest to the general reader unacquainted with 
Greek or unwilling to grapple with the difficulties 
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of Aristotle’s own text. Such a book would give the 
contents of the Hthics accurately and completely, but 
would present them in an easier form with a certain 
amount of explanation and expansion, so as to be half 
a translation and half a commentary. Its author 
would need to be a good Greek scholar, well read in 
more of Aristotle than the Ethics, and yet aware of 
the differences between the different Aristotelian 
writings, with a lucid style, a clear understanding, 
and something of Aristotle’s own love for the 
minutiae of analysis, division and classification. 

La Morale d Aristote stops considerably short 
of this ideal. There is no evidence in it that its 
author has any knowledge of Greek, and it contains 
some things that would suggest the opposite inference. 
Mme. Jules Favre quotes Aristotle very often, at 
great length, and by no means injudiciously, but the 
quotations always come from the translations by 
Thurot or Saint-Hilaire, and there is not a single 
reference anywhere to the original. Again, without 
a single word of explanation or comment, the author 
treats the Nicomachean Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, 
the Magna Moralia, the Politics, &c. as all equally 
Aristotelian and authoritative, quoting from each in 
turn anything that she likes, as though the author 
were known to be the same and to have written them 
all on exactly the same principles. A fortiori, 
therefore, no doubts are hinted at as to the internal 
unity of the Nicomachean Ethics themselves. 

These are serious drawbacks, but not the worst. 
Not only have we all sorts of things obtruded upon 
us which are not to be found in what must be reckoned 
at any rate as the most complete and authoritative 
exposition of Aristotle’s views on moral subjects, but 
the account of what is to be found there is by no 
means satisfactory. It cannot be said with truth 
that the author has properly grasped either the first 
principles of the system or the details in which it is 
worked out. There is not room here to show this 
with regard to the first principles, but the unsatis- 
factory way in which details are dealt with may be 
illustrated. 

The general theory of the mean is stated in the 
very briefest way, and it is quite plain that Mme. 
Favre has never realised to herself accurately in 
detail what it means. She has no idea of what the 
thing is, of which there may be too much, too little, 
ortheright amount. Inthe general statement she does 
not tell us, and we presently find her representing 
Aristotle (p. 99) as making vice to be an excess of 
virtue, and again (p. 108) as making rashness an 
excess of courage and insensibility an excess of 
temperance. It is no wonder therefore if she thinks 
that Aristotle contradicts himself (p. 108). Aristotle 
says that the ‘absolute mean’ belongs to arithmetical 
proportion, and that the ‘relative mean’ is different : 
Mme. Favre makes him compare the relative mean 
and its extremes to arithmetical proportion (p. 99). 

One of the best tests of capacity to understand and 
expound a complicated subject is furnished by the 
book on justice, for, though there are no metaphysi- 
cal difficulties about it, it certainly requires a clear 
head. But the exposition here given is not clear nor 
complete nor accurate. For instance in the brief 
account of ‘la justice dans la réciprocite’ there is 
not a word about the subject to which Aristotle gives 
nine-tenths of the chapter, the subject of trade, 
money, &c. In many other matters also the details are 
either omitted or erroneously stated. Yet Aristotle 
has a special turn for details, and it is only by going 
carefully into them that we can really understand 
his meaning and appreciate his intellectual power. 

On page 366 Mme. Favre calls Aristotle *l’ami de 
Socrate et de Platon.’ Now Socrates was put to 
death more than a dozen years before Aristotle was 
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born. It would however be unfair not to add that 
there are many points well put and many things 
quite accurately statedin Mme. Favre’s book. If she 
sometimes puts Aristotle right wrongly, and at other 
times leaves the reader in doubt whether she is 
stating his views or her own, there is still much in 
her book to please and benefit any one who wishes on 
easy terms to obtain some knowledge of a famous 
philosopher. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Ovidii Tristium Liber Tertius. Edited, with 
notes by Rey. EpGaAr SANDERSON, M.A. (Oxford, 
Parker). 18. 


Tuts is a hastily written edition, the author of which 
has not taken the trouble to acquaint himself with 
the literature of his subject. In a section of the 
introduction devoted to the editions he omits the 
important second Aldine of Naugerius, though the 
first Aldine is duly recorded. The ablest of all Ovid’s 
editions, N. Heinsius, is not mentioned, though we 
are referred to the feeble edition of D. Heinsius. The 
last Teubner text by Ehwald is ascribed to Merkel ; 
Riese and Giithling are unknown. The section on 
the MSS. reveals still deeper depths of ignorance. 
When we read in the preface that the text of this 
edition has been corrected by a careful collation 
(Weise’s apparently) of the Leipsig and Aldine (!) 
MSS. (Weise says ‘ad codicum Lipsiensius Aldina- 
vumque fidem’) we at once grow suspicious. The 
editor has not heard of the best MS., the Marcianus 
(L), nor of the Wolfenbiittel MS. (G), to say nothing 
of the Holkham and Vatican MSS. (HV). He 
contents himself with an inexact list of the MSS. of 
Heinsius and Merkel. He imagines that the Palatine 
MSS. are still in the Palatine library, whereas they 
are in the Vatican. He does not know that the 
Hamburgensis is no longer at Hamburg (where there 
is no MS. of the Tristia), but at Copenhagen. It is 
such work as this that deservedly brings English 
editions into contempt on the Continent, and fosters 
habits of inaccuracy. In the introduction we learn 
that the Ibis is ‘a satire.’ To say nothing of the 
Greek poets, whoever has read Catullus will demur to the 
statement that ‘ of all ancient poets, Ovid is the least 
antique in style.’ A sentence such as the following, 
‘he would have been filled and thrilled with a yet 
more poignant pride’ is disagreeably suggestive of Mr. 
Swinburne. A glance at Sedlmayer’s or Ehwald’s 
edition will show that H. xiii.135 must not be quoted 
as the single example of egé in the Augustan poets. 
Weare told that ‘Ovid has Nasd several times’. 
Where has he Nasd ? The notes are hopelessly 
slovenly : diffuse where a note is not needed, vague or 
misleading or more frequently absent (as e.g. on the 
singular use of nwm in a series of questions (i. 41) 
where real difficulties present themselves. Locus Vestae 
(i. 29) is wrongly explained as the ‘ temple of Vesta.’ 
Carus (el. v) is imagined to be a mere pseudonym. 
Insomnia (viii. 27) is explained as neut. pl. of the adj. 
insomnis. Axe tremente (x. 12) is translated ‘the 
shivering pole’ without comment. Marmor (x. 47) 
is wrongly implied to be frequently used by Ovid for 
the sea, In xi. 33, 34 nil sit &c. is rendered ‘let 
there be (in your view) nothing in those charges’ το. : 
the editor fails to see that the subj, is hypothetical. 
In the same place gwod is absurdly explained as 
equivalent to quale. As long as such books are in 
the hands of schoolboys, it will be vain for their 
masters to attempt to create in them habits of gram- 


matical accuracy. 
S. G. OWEN. 
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Le Puniche di Tiberio Cazio Silio Italico. 
Traduzione di ONnorAzro OccIoNE. Seconda 
Edizione. Torino, 1889. 


Turis is a translation in blank verse of the Punica ot 
Tiberius Catius Silius Italicus, as we learn the poet’s 
full name to have been from an inscription in the 
Fasti Sodalium Augustalium Clandialium (C. J. L. 
vi. 1984). M. Occione thinks the original name was 
Silius, and that he was adopted by a Tiberius Catius. 
At the same time he mentions other views in his 
instructive Proemio, pp. X. Xi. 

The Latin text of the poem faces the Italian trans- 
lation. It is very difficult for a foreigner to pronounce 
on the merits of the latter, but the verdict of his 
countrymen may be accepted as conclusive in its 
favour. For Silius is not an interesting poet, except 
here and there; and the large size and costly get-up 
of the two handsomely printed octavos would never 
have reached a second edition if the work did not 
stand on merits of its own. So far as I can judge, 
it is tolerably close to the Latin, but with enough 
variation in the diction and forms of expression to 
relieve the monotony of the original. A fair specimen 
is the well-known passage describing Ennius fighting 
as a soldier in the Roman army, xii. 393 sqq.: 


Dalla vetusta origine disceso 
Di re Messapo, nelle prime file 
Ennio pugnava, della lazia vite 
Onorato la destra. Era ei venuto 
Dalla rozza Calabria e nell’ antica 
Rudia era nato, in Rudia ora soltanto 
Pel suo figlio nomata. Or egli (pari 
Al tracio vate che, deposto il plettro, 
Quando furon da Cizico assalite 
Le navi d’Argo, rodopee saette 
Acre lanciava) per la molta strage 
Che facea de’ nemici e |’ indomato 
Bellico ardore, si parea fra tutti 
Maraviglioso. I] vide Osto e d’un tratto, 
Gloria immortal sperando, ove togliesse 
Quel flagello dal campo, un’ asta avventa 
Gagliardamente. Ma lo sforzo vano 
Derise Apollo su le nubi assiso, 
E sviando lo stral lunge nell’ aure. 
—Troppo, dice o garzon, oh! troppo osasti, 
Ebbio di speme. Questo capo é sacro, 
E dolce cura delle Muse ; ὃ un vate 
Digno di Apollo. In nobil carme ei primo 
Dira Vitale guerre, e a cielo i duci 
Levera. col suo canto. L’Elicona 
Risonare ei fara di lazii modi, 
Non in fama secondo e non in merto 
Al veglio d’Ascra. 

» Rosinson ELtis, 


De Hygini Memoria Scholiis in Ciceronis 
Aratum Harleianis seruata. Scripsit ἃ. 
KAUFFMANN. Breslau, 1888. 3 Mk. 60. 


Tuts is one of the dissertations contained in the third 
volume of the Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen. 
In the British Museum there are two MSS., Harl. 
647 of cent. ix.—x., Cotton, Tib. 13, 5 of cent. xi., in 
which vv. 1-226 of Cicero’s Aratea are illustrated 
by figures of twenty-four constellations, and Latin 
Scholia explanatory of each. Both MSS. are well 
known, owing to the minute account of them, espe- 
cially of the pictures (which in the former MS. are, 
where perfect, of great beauty) given by Ottley in the 
Archacologia, xxvi. pp. 145 sqq. _Kautfmann’s object 
is to present in an exact form the Latin Scholia as 
given by both MSS., to which he adds fragments 
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belonging to the same body of Scholia, copied in the 
fifteenth century by Cyriac of Ancona, the famous 
and much defamed collector of inscriptions, from a 
MS. in the chapter library of Vercelli. This MS. is 
now lost; but the additions which the discovery of 
Cyriaec’s apograph by Reifferscheid enable us to make 
to the two former MSS. are, though small, worth 
having. Allalike coincide closely with the Astronomia 
of Hyginus, the variations of which, most exactly 
drawn from a very considerable number of MSS., are 
given with the variants of the three codices of the 
Scholia above described A (Harl.), K (Cotton), Οἱ 
(Vercelli). 

The work is evidently done with great care, and 
forms an important pendant to the Scholia on the 
Aratea of Germanicus, edited by Breysig in 1867. In 
particular the errors of writing committed by the 
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scribe of A (it is in capitals), are classified and will 
be found a useful contribution to the critical study 
of palaeography. ‘The Scholia themselves are also 
not without value. Thus p. ix. in the Scholion on 
Lyra, the words ‘quod initio a Mercurio facta de 
testudine Orpheo est tradita, qui Calliopes et Ocagri 
erat filius eius rei maxime studiosus,’ are the best 
illustration which I know of the meaning of heredem 
in Manil. v, 325, 6. 


Nune surgente Lyra testudinis enutat wndis 
Forma per heredem tantum post fata sonantis. 


Again, the accusative Adoniwm = Adonim, as well as 
the construction swhpositus manu sinistra, pp. ΧΙ. 
xiv., may be thought to justify my reading in Catull. 
robe, Sh bail, 99. 

RoBINSON ELLIs. 





NOTES. 


THE Joint Unpiviprp Famity ar ATHENS.—In 
an article on ‘Kin and Custom’ in No. 31 of the 
Journal of Philology, Mr. ¥. B. Jevons brings forward 
some instances of the existence of the Joint Undivided 
Family at Athens. The instances he brings forward 
are three, taken respectively from the speech against 
Leochares, that of Aeschines against Timarchus (§ 102) 
and that of Isaeus on the estate of Philoctemon. Of 
these the first is that on which he lays the greatest 
stress ; and it seems worth while to point out that 
owing to one or two oversights he has overstated the 
evidence here afforded. ‘In this case,’ says Mr. 
Jevons (p. 102), ‘ Euthymachus had three sons, who 
on the death of their father continued to live on the 
joint undivided property. Eventually one of them 
died, and the remaining two continued to live on the 
undivided estate.’ So far there is nothing to note, 
save that one step in the story has been omitted, 
namely that besides three sons (Midylides, Archippus 
and Archiades) Euthymachus also left a daughter 
(Archidice), and that this daughter was, after the 
father’s death, given in marriage and dowered by her 
surviving brothers, Midylides and Archiades (§§ 9 and 
17). Mr. Jevons proceeds: ‘Then one of them (the 
brothers) married, brought home his wife, and still 
the two brothers, the wife, and the child by the mar- 
riage continued to live in one joint undivided family, 
even till the daughter was old enough to be offered in 
marriage by her father to her uncle. The offer was 
declined, and the family continued to live together 
till the death of the old bachelor.’ Well, not exact- 
ly ; the speaker expressly says that, though the bache- 
lor Archiades was willing that the property should 
remain undivided (thus securing the object of the 
proposed marriage), he remained living by himself in 
Salamis (ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν ἀνέμητον διὰ ταῦτα 
συγχωρήσας εἶναι ᾧκει καθ᾿ αὑτὸν ἐν τῇ Σαλαμῖνι). 
What follows in Mr. Jevons’s article is remarkable. 
‘Here I wish to note in passing that the daughter 
was considered to be and is called by Demosthenes 
(§ 17) the joint daughter of both brothers ; and that 
she was given in marriage eventually and dowered by. 
both brothers jointly (ἐκδιδόασι τὴν ἀδελφὴν τὴν Eav- 
τῶν ὁ Μειδυλίδης καὶ ὁ ’Apxiddns). Mr. Jevons, 
apparently confusing Archidice the sister of Midy- 
lides and Archiades with Clitomache the daughter of 
Midylides, has translated the words just quoted as if 
instead of ἀδελφὴν he had read θυγατέρα. 

In fact this case, when properly represented, hardly 
brings before us any phenomena that might not be 
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found, springing from mere considerations of con- 
venience, in most states of society. It might almost 
be assumed without direct evidence that there were 
cases at Athens where a married son lived under his 
father’s roof, or a bachelor lived with his married 
brother and his wife. 

That considerations of convenience had much to do 
with such arrangements where they occur appears 
pretty clearly from the facts alleged in Mr. Jevons’s 
second instance, Aeschines against Timarchus, § 102; 
if indeed we are justified in accepting as facts the 
statements made in a speech of this kind. Here, we 
are told, there were three brothers who for some time 
after their father’s death lived without dividing his 
property. Then one of the brothers dies, and one of 
the two survivors undertakes the administration of 
the whole estate. But why? Because the remaining 
surviving brother is blind and an invalid. Isaeus’ 
speech on the estate of Philoctemon proves nothing 
whatever, as far as I can see, save that Euctemon, 
who survived all his sons, did not choose to divide 
up his property during his lifetime. 

It deserves notice that the fact that a family estate 
is not broken up does not necessarily imply living 
under the same roof, as we see by the case of 
Archiades. One would be glad to know whether 
Athenian social life gives us any instance of fwo 
married sons living under the father’s roof, or of two 
married brothers living together, Even such an 
arrangement as this aight have its origin in con- 
siderations of convenience, though it may be granted 
that the presumption would be otherwise. 

EK. 8. THompson. 
* * 
* 
Amscu. Pers. 814: 


κοὐδέπω κακῶν 
> - / 
κρηπὶς ὕπεστιν ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐκπαιδεύεται. 


There are two main lines of interpretation of the 
above, which differ according to the meaning attached 
to κρηπίς. 

1. The metaphor is from a building. ‘ Nor is the 
basement course yet laid of their woes but still the 
edifice is being reared.’ The objections to this are : 

a. The violent change of metaphor involved in the 
word ἐκπαιδεύεται which could not really be applied 
to a building. 

b. It is absurd to make Darius say that the miseries 
of the Persians are only beginning after Plataea. 

BOB 
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2, L. and S. give for κρηπίς the sense ‘base’ or 
bottom. Joining to this the probable correction 
ἐκπιδύεται, we get a metaphor from a spring. The 
Persians have not yet got to the bottom of their woes, 
but still the fount gushes over. But no sense can be 
given in this case to ὕπεστι. Allowing that κρηπίς 
may be used of a slab under a well, the slab must be 
said ὑπεῖναι whether the well be full or empty. 

I propose therefore to read 


κοὐδέπω κακῶν 
κρηπὶς ἔπεστιν ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐκπιδύεται. 


κρηπίς is to be taken in the sense of ‘dam’ ἃ5 ἴῃ Hat. I. 
185, II. 170: and the passage will translate :—‘ A dam 
is not yet set to the stream of our woes but still it 
overflows.’ The metaphor is thus continuous and 
clear. 

Further it is highly probable that a scribe only 
knowing κρηπίς in its common sense would attach no 
sense to ἔπεστιν in this context ; that he could find 
sense in the verb ὕπεστιν is clear from the fact that 
many commentators have done so. Once this cor- 
ruption had crept into the text the word ἐκπιδύεται, 
which was at least rare, would lose all significance and 
it was presumably replaced by its nearest equivalent 
in form, the unintelligible ἐκπαιδεύεται. 

S. ἘΣ Gwynn. 


* * 
* 


EuRIpPipEs, Bacchae. 
Lines 235—6 (Kirchhoff), 


ξανθοῖσι βοστρύχοισιν εὐόσμοις τομῶν 
οἰνωπὺς, ὕσσοις χάριταΞ ᾿Αφροδίτης ἔχων, 


εὐόσμοις κομῶν is Badham’s emendation of the MS. 
εὔοσμον κόμην ; οἰνωπὺς Barnes’ emendation of οἰνωπά 
τ (ΟἽ or οἰνωπάς τ (B). δ. has also ὅσοις. 

With less change, keeping the MS. εὔοσμον κόμην 
of 235, we might read 


ξανθοῖσι βοστρύχοισιν, εὔοσμον κόμην 


ΟΙΝΩΙ FANWE6EIC, χάριτας ᾿Αφροδίτης ἔχων. 


γανωθεὶς is explained by Hesychius as λαμπρυνθεὶς. 
Lines 260—2. 
γυναιξὶ γάρ 
[dmrov βότρυος ἐν δαιτὶ γίγνεται γάνος] 
οὐχ ὑγιὲς οὐδὲν ἔτι λέγω τῶν ὀργίων. 


The bracketed line appears otiose here, and has ἃ 
suspicious similarity to lines 382-3, as Prof. Tyrrell 
has remarked. If, omitting it, for ET] AEP W of 262 


we read ETTAACW (cf. πλασταῖσι βακχείαισιν of 
line 218), we get a more directly continuous reference 
to Tiresias : and supposing ἐπλάσω corrupted into ἔτι 
λέγω, the ἔτι may account for the insertion of the 
previous line ὅπου βότρυος κ.τ.λ. 

The sense will then be ‘No healthful matter is 
it for women, that thou, for thine own ends, hast 
falsely devised in these rites.’ 

Lines 270—1. 


θρασὺς Te δυνατὸς Kal λέγειν οἷός τ᾽ ἀνήρ 
κακὸς πολίτης γίγνεται, νοῦν οὐκ ἔχων. 


That line 270, even admitting τε as simply connec- 
tive, is awkward in expression will be generally 
conceded. δὲ for re is an obvious emendation: and 
the lines might be read :— 


θρασὺς δὲ, δυνατὸς KAKOAOTEIN ONOI’ 
AN HI 


κακὸς ToAityns γίγνεται. 
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‘One that is rashly bold, that can speak evil of all 
matters whatsoever they be, is found an evil citizen.’ 
Line 278. 
ὁ δ᾽ ἦλθεν ἐπὶ τἀντίπαλον, ὁ Σεμέλης ydvos. 


If we read ὅς δ᾽ ἦλθεν here, there is no need of 
further change. 


SopHOCLES. Ajax. 
Line 112 (Dindorf). 
χαίρειν, ᾿Αθάνα, τἄλλ᾽ ἐγὼ σ᾽ ἐφιέμαι. 

_None of the explanations of χαίρειν are quite con- 
vincing. LZ. has ἐγώγεσ, This might suggest the 
reading :— 

χαίρων ᾿Αθάνᾳ τἄλλ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ὑφίεμαι. 
‘Gladly in all things else does Ajax yield to Athene.’ 
ALFRED GOODWIN. 
* * 
# 

Sopu. Phil. 344, δῖός τ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς χὠ τροφεὺς τοὐμοῦ 
πατρός. 1 would suggest αὐτός instead of δῖος. 
Neoptolemus would thus say, ‘there came to fetch me 
this very Ulysses and my father’s tutor.’ The palaeo- 
graphical difference between AIOS and A[T]TOS is 
very small. 


ΞΌΡΗ. Phil. 348 f., οὐ πολὺν χρόνον μ᾽ ἐπέσχον μὴ 
οὐχὶ ναυστολεῖν ταχύ. Sophocles most likely wrote 
ταχὺν and not ταχύ. Cf. v. 526, ὁρμάσθω ταχύς : 1080, 
ὁρμᾶσθαι ταχεῖς. 

ALEX. PALLIs. 
* * 
* 


Tuuc. iv. 98.—rovtTwy τὰ ἱερὰ ἀεὶ γίγνεσθαι, 
τρόποις θεραπευόμενα ovs ἂν πρὸς τοῖς εἰωθόσι καὶ 
δύνωνται. [The Athenians at Delium.] The sense 
obviously is: the temples belong to the conquerors 
(τούτων), if only they take care of them in the 
established and customary manner. But πρὸς τοῖς εἰ. 
gives a different sense: ‘if only they honour them 
with whatever additions they can make to the 
customary ritual.’ This is adopted by the last 
editors, Messrs. Barton and Chavasse (p. 120—1), 
but the idea of ‘additions’ seems quite at variance 
with the context, however true it is that the 
Athenians prided themselves on piety. The re- 
quired sense is given by Stahl and Classen’s mpd τοῦ 
for πρὸς τοῖς, but here the cause of the MS. corruption 
is not very plain. Perhaps πρὸς τοῖς is a miswriting 
of τρόποις, either intentionally repeated in the re- 
lative clause (though this is harsh here), or uninten- 
tionally slipt in from the preceding τρόποις. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 


* * 
* 


Dem. Mid. p. 555, § 35d. 


δόντα λόγον καὶ ὑποσχόντα κρίσιν περὶ ὧν ἄν τις 
ἐγκαλῇ, τότ᾽ ἀμύνεσθαι τοὺς ἀδίκως ἐφ᾽ αὑτὸν ἐλθόντας 
χρή, καὶ τότ᾽ ἂν ἀδικοῦντας ὁρᾷ τις οὐ προαναρπάζειν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπάγοντ᾽ αἰτίας ψευδεῖς ἄκριτον ζητεῖν ἀποφεύγειν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ διδόναι δίκην ἀσχάλλειν, ἀλλὰ μὴ ποιεῖν ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς ἀσελγὲς μηδέν. 


Kennedy translates: When aman has answered and 
stood his trial upon the charges against him, then may 
he avenge himself on those who attacked him wrong- 
fully ; and even then, when he sees them committing 
wrong, he is not to snatch them out of the way 
beforehand, not seek by false accusations to escape 
from his own trial; nor ought he to be vexed at 
suffering punishment, but careful from the be- 
ginning not to misbehave himself. 
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The editors appear to acquiesce in this interpreta- 
tion in the main, but there is surely no sense in it. 
Looking at the sentence as a whole, must we not 
conclude that Demosthenes meant to say that, 
whether the accusation is just or unjust, the accused 
should equally submit himself to a trial? If he is 
unjustly accused, he can after answering the charge 
“ yetaliate on his accusers; if on the other hand he is 
guilty, he ought not to seek to evade justice by 
bringing countercharges against his accusers, but 
quietly submit to punishment. 

But some alteration of the Greek is necessary to 
get this sense out of it. That in any view of the 
meaning there are difficulties has been generally 
recognised. The use of tis, applying first to the 
accuser and then to the accused, is admittedly 
awkward. A. Buttmann proposed αὐτούς instead of 
the second. The ὁρᾷ is another difficulty. In 
Kennedy’s version the word, so it seems from a note, is 
to be emphasized, and to be taken as pointing to 
ocular as against mere hearsay evidence. Schiifer 
makes it mean ‘si iniuria adeo manifesta sit, ut 
pateat oculis,’ and A. Buttmann ‘et tum quidem 
cum iniuste se accusantes illos videt scil. secundum 
sententiam a judicibus pronuntiatam’. Weil, to do 
away with the double difficulty of τις and ὁρᾷ, proposed 
ἂν ἀδικοῦντας pwpaons. ᾿Αδικοῦντα σ᾽ ὁρᾷ τις might 
occur to one in passing ; that would make sense ; but 
the σε might be questionable, and the leading MS. S 
has ἀδικοῦντα ; the awkward ὅρᾷ would remain. 
Weil’s φωράσῃς on the other hand, though otherwise 
desirable, does not improve upon the ordinary 
interpretation. Perhaps a modification would remove 
all difficulties ; ἂν ἀδικοῦντα φωρᾷ τις. In this case 
the τότε and the καὶ τότε are not coordinate but 
alternative, the meaning of the second τότε being 
defined by the following ἂν ἀδικοῦντα φωρᾷ tis. 

Wi (Op akc 


* * 
* 


Nores ΟΝ THE ‘ NICOMACHEAN Eruatcs.’ II. 

1117 a, 13. διὰ τὸ οἴεσθαι... μηθὲν ἀντιπαθεῖν. Surely 
μηθὲν «ἂν!» ἀντιπαθεῖν. Aspasius has μηδὲν ἂν 
παθεῖν. 

1141 a, 25. τὸ γὰρ περὶ [αὑτὸ] ἕκαστα τὸ εὖ θεωροῦν 
φαῖεν ἂν εἶναι φρόνιμον καὶ τούτῳ ἐπιτρέψειαν αὐτά. 
We cannot retain both αὑτὸ and 7d, and αὑτὸ is the 
more likely of the two to be a gloss, suggested perhaps 
by 1142 a, 1. We get a very good sense by omitting 
it and keeping closely to the MSS. viz. ‘The creature 
which sees the good of each class of animals (ἕκαστα 
sc. τὰ (Ga) would be called wise and to its care would 
that class be entrusted.’ 

1144 a, 26. αὐτῶν. Surely αὐτοῦ 50. τοῦ σκοποῦ. 

1145 6, 1. ἑκατέραν. Perhaps ἑκατέρας, ‘each of 
these two series of ἕξεις, 

1157 ὃ, 36. τῷ ἡδεῖ. Sus. still keeps to this read- 
ing though dissatisfied with it. But εἴδει which is 
the reading of Lb and Vet. Int. gives a perfectly good 
sense. It refers to the requirement that the highest 
type of φιλία should be ὁμοειδής, which it is, as is 
said just below (1158 a, 18), ὅταν ταὐτὰ ὑπ’ ἀμφοῖν 
γίνηται. Of. also 1156 ὁ, 34, 1157 a, 4 and contrast 
the ἀνομοιειδεῖς φιλίαι of 1163 b, 32. 

1162 ὁ, 28. φιλίας. Should we not adopt the 
reading of all MSS. but Kb, adperclas? Only ἠθικὴ 
ὠφέλεια can be called φιλία. Even the ‘more liberal’ 
form of νομικὴ is not φιλία, but only has one point in 
common with it (φιλικὸν δὲ τὴν ἀναβολὴν ἔχει). 

JOHN BunNer, 
* 
* 


LIDDELL AND Scorr’s GREEK LEXICON: Corvi- 
genda. 

ἀεί (1. 10), Thuc. 4, 68.--- γενόμενος, read γιγνόμενος. 

ἀέξω (1. 11), 11. 6, 261.—Oupds (ἀέξει), read οἶνος, and 
compare κάμνω II., where the quotation is correctly 
given. 

ἀνεπίξεστος, in the quotation from Hes. Op. 746 
(according to Gottling’s trausposition), read avemitéo- 
τῶν instead of ἀνεπιρρέκτων. But reference should 
be made to Bergk, P. LZ. G. 1036 (note on Anacr. 
109), who retains ἀνεπιρρέκτων, but explains it as 
‘uncoloured,’ ‘unpainted,’ instead of ‘ undedicated’ 
as I, and 8. 

ἀξιόω 11. 2, Hdt. 2, 162.---ἐλθεῖν, read ἰέναι. 

Bonvéuos.—L. and. represent this as = βουνόμος: but 
ἀγέλαι βουνόμοι (which is all that is given under the 
parox. form) is quite a different thing. In Theoc. 
20, 41 παῖδα βοηνόμον = βουκόλον. 

yadanvds.—The application of this word to βρέφη 
is only supported by ‘ Clearch. ap. Ath.’ ; but Theoc. 
24, 31 should be added. 

δέ 1. 1.---ἐλευθερώσει δέ, Thuc. 4, 86, read 85. 

εἰλικρινῆς 11, Plat. Menex, 245 D.—dia τὶ εἷλ., read 
διὰ Td εἷλ. 

εἰμί ΤΥ.---εἰσὶν of, Lat. sunt qui, read εἰσὶν of. 

eis II. 1.—(ef. εἴκοσε), read εἰσόκε. 

ex B.—‘ may follow its case,’ v. 1, 5, omit v. 

étdunvos—étaunvov σῖτος is cited from Xen., but 
the passage is not accurately given. The quotation 
should be Xen. Hell. 3, 4, 3. 

étaméAexus—in two citations from Polyb. the 
breathing is wrong, the denis being substituted for 
the asper. 

épidalyw.—Od. 2, 206, “ ép. ye strive,’ read we, as the 
form used is ἐριδαίνομεν. 

evopxew.—Xen. Hell. 1, 7, 26 ,read 25. 

ἡμιτάλαντον.---ΗΠ αὐ. 1, 50, τρία ἡμιτάλαντα : but 
these words de not occur there; Hdt. has τρίτον 
ἡμιτάλαντον. 

istoptoypapos.—Doid. 1, 9, read Diod. 

καταβάλλω.---11. 8, Eur. Hel. 164, οἶτον, the 
usual reading is οἶκτον (cf. Paley, Tauchnitz text, &e.). 

Av«tos.—no reference is given, only ‘dub. in 
Hesych.’ ; but reference should be made to Arist. 
Hist. An. 9, 24, 6, who uses λύκος (λύκιος ?) in this 
sense. 

μήλωψ, ‘ef. αἴθωψ,᾽ read αἴθοψ. 

νηκτός.--- Αἰ]. P. 4, 196, read 6, 4, 8. 

ὅσος V. 2. “ὅσῳ with Com. when followed by 
another, Com. with τοσούτῳ,᾽ omit comma after 
‘another.’ 

πανσυδί---π. βοηθεῖν is quoted from Xen. Hell. 4, 
4,9; but the reading is πασσυδίᾳ βοηθοῦντες. The 
same passage is quoted (this time correctly) under 
πανσυδίῃ. 

πήγνυμι I11.—Theocr, 238, 81 (χθὼν͵, read (χιών). 

omAayxvov.—(viscera throacis), read thoracis: 2 
‘distinguished from the évrepav,’ read ἔντερα. 

στέφω II. ἔστεψαι τὰ ᾿Ολύμπια, Lue. Muse. Ene. 13 
read Merc. Cond. (the Afuscae Encomium has only 
12 88). 

συκοφάντης---ἰ 6 important passage in Lys. 7, 20, 
ought to have been cited, where it is implied that 
the false accuser is also a gainer by his accusation | 
οὐκ ἂν ἐδόκεις εἶναι συκοφάντης, εἰ δὲ κερδαίνειν 
ἐβούλου, &e. 

Plat. Rep. 840, D should have been cited for the 
meaning ‘a quibbler.’ cf. συκοφαντέω II. L. and S, 
omit this latter sense of the noun altogether, though 
it is as certain as that of the verb. 

τις 11. 2.---μηδένες τινές, Xen. Hell. 1, 5, 9; read 
μηδὲ οἵτινες, which is the received text. 

tégeua.—Xen. Cyr. 1, 4, 23, εἰς τ. ἐξικνεῖσθαι, 
read ἀφικνεῖσθαι : cf. ἀφικνέομαι 1, 4, where the pas- 
sage is cited, though the prep. is wrongly given as ἐς. 

BB 2 
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ὑπόγλαυκος, ‘cf. γλαυχός,᾽ read γλαυκός. : 

Φερσέφασσα, Eur. Hel. 174, read 175, comparing 
Περσεφόνη, under which the quotation is correctly 
given. Soph. Ant. 894. (Winder) has form Περσέ- 
gaooa, which should be here noted. 

χολή 8.—Ar. Lys. 464, ἢ δοκεῖς γυναιξὶν οὐ χολὴν 
ἐνεῖναι, read ἢ γ. οὐκ οἴει x. ἐς (So Bergk, Bothe, 
Brunck and Blaydes). 

ψάγδαν, ‘a common Aegyptian unguent,’ read 
Egyptian, comparing Αἰγύπτιος, where the word is 
spelt without the A. 

ὥριμος, Geop. 9, 9, 6, καῖρος wp. : but xaipos=the 
thrums in the loom ; read καιρός. 

LaunceLot D. DowDALL. 


* * 
* 


Catutu. XI. 11. (See Classical Review, July, p. 
293). 
In the line to be emended, 


Gallicum Rhenum horribiles ulti- 
(or horribilesque) 
mosque Britannos, 


perhaps salem might be easier than Munro’s salwm, 
If the words stood thus in the MS. 


horribilé salé ultimosque 


alé before wilt may have fallen out or the double 16 
may have led to a slip. 
T, 


* * 
* 


Livy I. 32, 12.—fiert solitwm ut fetialis hastam 
ferratam aut sanguineam pracustam ad fines corum 
Serrt. 

The difficulties of this passage have heen pointed 
out by Madvig, Emend. Liv. p. 46. He suggests, 
though not very confidently, that we should trans- 
pose praeustam and sanguineam, thus making 
sanguineam (in the sense of cruentam) go with both ; 
but is inclined to think sanguwineam is one of the 
‘codicis archetypi additamenta.’ The transposition 
has been accepted by H. J. Miller in the 7th edition 
of Weissenborn (1879), but is not very satisfactory 
and the required order is rather ‘hastam sanguineam 
ferratam aut pracustam.’ Moritz. Miiller (ed. 2. 
1888) keeps the MS. reading. That sanguineam 
is appropriate enough appears from passages in Dio 
Cass. (71, 33), ταῦτά τε εἰπὼν καὶ τὸ δόρυ τὸ αἱματῶδες 
παρὰ τῷ ᾿ἙἘνυείῳ ἐς τὸ πολέμιον δὴ χωρίον... ἀκοντίσας 
ἐξωρμήθη. [But is this of the fetial at all?] and 
Amm. Marcell. (19, 2, 7), vixque ubi Grumbates 
hastam infectam sanguine ritu patrio nostrique more 
conjecerat fetialis, omnis exercitus concrepans involat 
in muros. All difficulties will disappear if we can 
read sanguine pracunctam for sanguineam praeustam. 
It is true that praewnctus is apparently not found in 
any classical author, but it has abundant analogy 
in its favour. For wngere used of blood, cf. Hor. C. 
2, 1, 5, arma Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus ; 
Epod, 5, 19, uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine ; and in 
a similar context Verg. den. 9, 773, quo non felicior 
alter Ungere tela manu ferrumque armare veneno. 

[The above emendation was suggested by a member 
of my form at St. Paul’s School, with whom I was 
reading the book.—Cur. CooKson. ] 


Attractive as the above emendation is at first sight, 
I think there are difficulties in the way of our accept- 
ing it as what Livy actually wrote. (1) The opposi- 
tion of a blood-tipped to an iron-tipped spear does not 
seem very natural. All the evidence is in favour of 
the dipping in blood being required for the spear of 
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the fetialis in every case, irrespective of its material. 
(2) We know that the pracusta sudis (Caesar, B.G. 5. 
40, Verg. den. 7, 524 with notes) was a rude weapon 
used by the Roman soldier even in the time of Caesar. 
We may assume that it was in more common use in 
early times and would therefore be specified in the 
ancient formula for the proceedings of the fetialis. 
If any change is needed in Madvig’s emendation, I 
should prefer to read sanguine tinctam or wnetam for 
sanguinea. 
J. B. M. 
* Ἃ 
* 

Cicero. Pro Cluentio ὃ 180.—‘Cum exsectio illa 
fundi in armario animaduerteretur, quaerebant homi- 
hes quonam modo fieri potuisset, quidam ex amicis 
Sassiae recordatus est se nuper in auctione quadam 
uidisse in rebus minutis aduncam ex omni parte den- 
tatam et tortuosam uenire serrulam, qua illud potuisse 
ita circumsecari uideretur.’ 

The construction of this saw has puzzled Mr. Davies, 
whose doubts have apparently communicated them- 
selves to Mr. Fausset. Neither has properly appre- 
ciated that the instrument in question being a bur- 
glar’s tool naturally does not occur in the ordinary 
carpenter’s repertory. I believe that the saw was a 
round saw shaped like a tea-cup inverted, which 
worked on the bottom of the chest by means of a 
handle moving on the principle of a brace and-bit. 
The words aduncam ete. 1 translate, ‘a curved saw 
with teeth all round and twisted’; ¢ortwosam is 
equivalent to and a repetition of aduwncam, for Cicero 
loves to use two nearly identical adjectives to define 
the idea more clearly. The figure subjoined will show 
what I mean, 





S. α. OWEN. 


Ovin, Fast. iv. 848.—‘ sicque meos muros transeat 
hostis’ ait. Madvig on de Fin. v. 40 and Haupt 
Opuse. iii. 510 show that the Romansas a rule avoided 
such cacophonies as sieque, hicque, nuncque. Haupt 
allows the line in question because -que is not part of 
the sentence introduced by sic; but as -gwe is neces- 
sarily enclitic this seems to be hardly satisfactory. 
Either then the canon breaks down, or, as I believe 
rather, we should emend this line reading sigue, and 
explain the proposition as an aposiopesis, ‘ifan enemy 
were to cross my walls (let him perish in the same 
way).’ 

S. G. OwEn, 


* * 
* 


Dr. MorGAn’s NOTE ON Pers. Sat. 11. 20(Clas. Rev. 
111. p. 10).—It is difficult to see why quis = uter should 
not be completely and cogently exhibited in an in- 
direct question, and what is the difference between 
an indirect question and ‘a direct question in indirect 
form.’ Dr. Morgan’s citation is only an indirect 
‘deliberative’ or ‘dubitative’ question; but Juv. 
vili. 196, quid satius is direct, and keeps the com- 
parative degree. Of course quis=uter is only the 
reversion to the general, and invites easy illustra- 
tion. So far as 1 have observed, only Gildersleeve 
(Lat. Gr. 315, BR.) records it, in his note to Caes. 
BB. G. v. 44, quinam antcferretur. As has been 
pointed out, the English which has superseded whether 
in this use. 

CASKIE HARRISON. 
Brooklyn. 
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IN A YEAR. 


1. 


Never any more 
While I live, 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill, 

Mine may strive— 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 

Single still. 


Il. 


Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? Was it touch of hand; 
Turn of head ? 
Strange! that very way 
Love begun : 
Las little understand 
Love's decay. 


11, 


When I sewed or drew, 
I recall 

How he looked as if I sung, 
—Sweetly too. 

If I spoke a word, 
First of all 

Up his cheek the colour sprung, 
Then he heard. 


TV. 


Sitting by my side, 
At my feet, 

So he breathed the air I breathed, 
Satisfied ! 

I too, at love’s brim 
Touched the sweet : 

I would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him. 


V. 


‘ Speak, I love thee best!’ 
He exclaimed. 
‘Let thy love my own foretell,’ 
I confessed : 
‘Clasp my heart on thine, 
‘ Now unblamed, 
‘Since upon thy soul as well 
‘ Hangeth mine !’ 


ie | 


KOPOSX. 


» / εἰ 
Οὐκέτι μοι σέθεν ἐλπίς, ἕως βίος ἔμπεδος ἔσται, 
» .¢ ν , 4 3 “ A san 
εὔφρον᾽ ὅπως TO πάροιθ᾽ ὄμματ᾽ ἐρῶντος ἰδεῖν. 
oN Ν 7 > / ᾿, ͵ὔ Ν 
σοὶ γὰρ ἔρως ἀπόλωλε: μάτην πειρώμεθα: πικρὸν 


ἄγκαθεν ἐζεῦχθαι κηρὶ διεσταότας. 


τοῦ δ᾽ ἕνεκ᾽ ὠργίσθης ; λόγῳ ἤμπλακον ἠὲ καὶ ἔργῳ ; 
μῶν κεφαλὴν στρέψασ᾽ ἢ χερὸς ἁψαμένη ; 
θαῦμα μέν, ἀλλὰ τοιάδ᾽ ἀρχὴ πάρος ἔπλετ᾽ ἔρωτος" 


A 9 » a la) “9. δὴ Oe, 5» 
θαῦμα τόδ οὐχ ἧσσον, πὼς ap ὄλωλεν ἔρως. 


3 , 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ὑφαίνουσάν με θεώμενος, εἴτε νέουσαν, 
3 ΄ 50. 7 Ν 3 , 
αδούσης ἐδόκεις τερπνὸν ἀκηκοέναι. 
« 
3 Ἂν Ψ. Ν ’ si a -“ 
εἰ δὲ προσαυδῴην σὲ λόγῳ ποτέ, πρῶτα παρειᾶς 


αἷμ᾽ ἐρυθαινομένης ἔφλεγε, Kat’ ἔκλυες. 


+ Ἀ ἣν lal / > ἢ 3 93 ΄ ΄ς 
εἴτε χαμαὶ πρὸ ποδῶν παρέκεισ᾽, εἴτ᾽ ἀντίος ἵζου, 
> > cal , 57 > o 
εἰ ταὐτοῦ [LETEXOLS ἀέρος, εἶχες ἅπαν. 
a ” Ἃ , 2\ 7 
καὶ γὰρ ἐμοὶ γλυκὺς ἧκεν ἔρως: κἂν κέρδος ὀλέσθαι 


ε / 2 Ν ,ὔ a >” 
ἡγεόμην, εἰ σοὶ χάρμα θανοῦσ᾽ ἔλιπον. 


ἊΣ - Ν - 
Δέξαι μ᾽, ὦ τριπόθητ᾽, ηὔχου, δέξαι τὸν ἐρῶντα" 
ς ν YD 
Δέξομαι, ἀντηύδων, κἀμὲ yap ἔσχεν ἔρως. 
Αμπεχ΄, ἐφην, χείρεσσιν ἐμὸν δέμας, ἄμπεχε χαίρων, 


ἶσα γὰρ ἀμφότεροι συνδεδέμεσθα πόθῳ. 
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Was it wrong to own, 
Being truth 4 
Why should all the giving prove 
His alone ? 
T had wealth and ease, 
Beauty, youth— 
Since my lover gave me love, 
I gave these. 


VII. 


That was all I meant, 
—To be just, 

And the passion I had raised, 
To content. 

Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 

If I gave him what he praised 
Was it strange? 


VIII. 


Would he loved me yet, 
On and on, 

While I found some way undreamed 
—Paid my debt! 

Gave more life and more, 
Till, all gone, 

He should smile ‘She never seemed 
‘Mine before. 


IX. 


“Ἄγ hat—she felt the while, 
‘Must I think? 

‘Love’s so different with us men,’ 
He should smile. 

‘Dying for my sake— 
‘White and pink! 

‘“Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
‘But they break ?’ 


X. 


Dear, the pang is brief, 
Do thy part, 
Have thy pleasure. How perplext 
Grows belief ! 
Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 
Crumble it—and what comes next ? 
Is it God? 
BRrowNIna. 


ov yap ἐχρῆν φανεροῦν τὸν ἐμὸν πόθον ; οὐ γὰρ ἀληθῆ ; 


’ὔ ϑν χὰ 5 Ἂν Lal “-“ nw 
πάντ᾽ ἐδίδως: κἀμοὶ δῶρα προσῆκε πορεῖν. 
μασιν, ἀγλαίη, κάλλει, νεότητι κεκάσμην" 

Pp) 9 αγλατῇ; 


μοῦνος ἔρως πάντων ἄξιος ἀντιλαβεῖν. 


ad Ν “ ἈΝ Ε ΄ eo} a 
τοῦδε γὰρ ἵμειρον, σοὶ τἄνδικα πάντ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι, 
΄, > > , > 5, μὰ / 
καί σ᾽ ἦσαι ποθέοντ᾽, αἴτιος οὖσα πόθου. 
εἰ δὲ σὺ τοῦ χρυσοῦ φαύλην κόνιν εἵλου ἀμοιβήν, 


> / be X 7» 5» La 
OU VELLEOLS παρέχειν σοι τάδ ἐφιεμένῳ. 


"sf? 5 ἢ Ων nw , ov / 
εἴθ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔρως σὲ κατεῖχε διαμπερές, ὥς τινα τέχνην 
ἣν 3 ΄, 3. Ὁ , Ψ' 
εὗρον, ἀνελπίστως 7 ἀνταπέδωκα χάριν. 
A 3 an 3 an 
ὡς μᾶλλόν σ᾽ ἐφίλουν καὶ μᾶλλον er ἄχρι τελευτῆς, 


ΝΜ τ lo 7? , 
κάλεγες, Ἢ πασῶν 70 apa πιστοτατη. 


μεν rN > ’ / 3 e 4 A, 
εὖ δ᾽ ἂν ἐπῴκτειρές μ᾽, οἷον κατετήκετο θυμός, 
Ἃ Ch a » 3 ΄ a ” 
κἂν ἐγέλας: Οὔκουν ἀνδράσι τοῖος ἔρως. 
> σφ» 
Ἢ δι᾽ ἐμὲ φθίνει ἥδ᾽, ὥρας τε μαραίνεται ἄνθος ; 


ΑΘ. 4 ON , ” > > i 
τοιάδ αρ ἫΝ ψαύσῃς οὐχέται, σον ἀφρῳ. 


cal , a 
φίλτατε, τλητὰ τέως: σὺ δὲ πρᾶσσ᾽, εὐφραίνεο θυμῳ" 
φροῦδα τὰ πίσθ᾽- οἷόν μ᾽ εἷλεν ἀμηχανίη: 
, 3 , , ΄ὔ “ τυ, ΟἽ ΄, 
βώλου ἀτεγκτότερος γέγονας κέαρ, ὃς μ᾽ ἐφίλησας: 


΄ 9% ΄ ,΄ ΟΝ , 
tint ἀπατηθείσῃ λείπεται ; ἄρα θεός ; 
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OBITUARY. 


WILHELM STUDEMUND. 


Puinotocy has suffered a loss of the 
severest kind in the untimely death of 
Prof. Studemund, of the University of 
Breslau. For more than a year he had 
been grievously ill, and had had to submit 
to four serious operations : these were unsuc- 
cessful, the seat of the disease was found to 
he beyond the reach of the surgeon’s knife. 
His long-continued sufferings be bore with 
a fortitude which excited the admiration and 
wonder of those who attended him. Up to 
the very week of his death, and in defiance 
of the most cruel pain, he was hard at work, 
from early morning till late in the evening, 
in order that as much as possible of the 
material which he had collected should be 
available for publication after his death. 
He was fully aware that death was only a 
question of time: after the first operation 
he said to an intimate friend ‘ Yuimus Troes,’ 
and, in reply to entreaties that he would 
spare himself, ‘Der Tod wartet nicht. On 
the 8th of August he was released from his 
sufferings: the disease was found to have 
penetrated to the larynx and lungs. 

Wilhelm Studemund was born July 3rd, 
1843, at Stettin, and was the son of a 
wealthy man of business. His school 
education was received at the Marienstifts- 
gymnasium in his native town. . He early 
showed an extraordinary gift for languages 
and music. At the age of seventeen he 
went to the University of Berlin, in order 
to study Germanic and Classical Philology : 
but it was at Halle, under the guidance of 
Bergk and Bernhardy, that his studies took 
definite shape. For his doctor’s degree (1864) 
he wrote the dissertation De Canticis 
Plautinis, a remarkable work indeed for a 
young man of twenty-one: he at once took 
rank as a scholar of authority, and this 
piece of undergraduate work was generally 
recognized as the best treatise on the 
difficult question of the metres of the Plau- 
tine cantica until the publication of Spengel’s 
Reformvorschlige, 1882. Soon after his 
degree he visited Italy, and in Milan formed 
the resolution of publishing a transcript of 
the celebrated palimpsest of Plautus in the 
Ambrosian Library, a MS. imperfectly 
collated by Cardinal Mai, and subsequently 
subjected to a more thorough examination 
by Ritschl and Schwarzmann, For twenty- 
four years Studemund kept this work in 


hand, repeatedly visiting Italy to collate the 
MS. anew in doubtful passages and never 
being able to satisfy himself that he had 
exhausted all the resources at his command. 
Like so many other Plautine schemes, this 
work has been interrupted by death. 

On his return from Italy Studemund 
‘habilitated’ as Privat Docent in Halle, and 
in 1868 received a call as Professor Extra- 
ordinarius to Wiirzburg. In 1870 he was 
transferred to the chair of philology at 
Greifswald ; in 1872 to Strassburg, where 
he also undertook the direction of the 
‘Philologisches Seminar.’ During the years 
1879-86 he brought out his Dissertationes 
Philologicae Argentoratenses (eleven vols.), 
the result of work done partly in the 
Seminar, partly, under the direction of 
Scholl, in the ‘Strassburger Institut fiir 
Alterthumswissenschaft.’ In 1873 he pub- 
lished the results of work done by his pupils 
in the field of pre-classical Latin (Studien 
auf dem Gebiete des archaischen Lateins). 
In conjunction with Mommsen he brought 
out in the same year Analecta Liviana, and 
in 1874 an Epistula Critica on the subject 
of Fronto. In 1885 he received a call to the 
chair at Breslau, which is now vacated by 
his death. Studemund had a rare gift for 
teaching, and hundreds of students remember 
with gratitude the stimulus which they 
received in his classrooms. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his doctor’s degree (Febr. 
8th, 1889) a number of his pupils from 
Greifswald, Wiirzburg, Strassburg, and 
Breslau dedicated to him a volume of Com- 
mentationes in honorem Gulielmi Studemund, 
quingue abhine lustra summos in philosophia 
honores adepti, a work of which I hope shortly 
to give some account in the Classical Review. 
Another work brought out by Studemund 
was the SBreslauer Philologische Abhand- 
lungen, which have now reached several 
volumes. He also produced a transcript of 
the palimpsests of Gaius and Fronto, and 
collated with extreme‘care a large number of 
other MSS., especially of the Greek gram- 
marians and writers on music. 

The readiness of Studemund’s knowledge 
was extraordinary. He had early accustomed 
himself, in consequence of some ailment in 
the eyes, to impress firmly upon his memory 
whatever he read or heard read. His cour- 
tesy and generosity in putting his stores 
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of learning at the service of others were 
well known; I well remember the kindness 
with which he communicated to me in 1879 
information about the readings of the Am- 
brosian MS8., while I was preparing a critical 
apparatus to the Captivi. Studemund’s 
services to scholarship received ample recog- 
nition: the Faculty of Laws of the Univers- 
ity of Greifswald conferred on him an 
honorary degree; at the beginning of the 
present year he was created a ‘ Geheimer 


Regierungsrath’ ; and just before his death 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences elected him 
a Corresponding Member. He died full of 
honour, and has left behind him a splendid 
example in the life of the scholar-hero, 


Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying. 


E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE CENTRAL SLAB OF THE E. 
PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


Tue figures of the boy with the peplos and 
the priest have been much discussed ; the 
priestess and her two attendants have re- 
ceived less attention. The priestess faces 
the two attendants who each bear on their 
heads a four-legged stool or table. Dr. 
Waldstein, in his discussion of the slab 
(Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 243), 
points out a vase-painting by Exekias 
as evidence that the scenes depicted on 
this slab are ‘not typical of any sacred 
religious function, but belong to the sphere 
of every-day life.’ This has always seemed 
to me in the nature of the case highly 
improbable. May not a possible clue be 
found in Harpocration’s explanation of the 
word tpareLodopos? Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς 
ἱερείας" ὅτι ἱεροσύνης ὄνομά ἐστιν ἡ τραπεζοφόρος:" 
ὅτι αὐτή TE καὶ ἡ Κοσμὼ συνδιέπουσι πάντα τῇ 
τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερείᾳ αὐτός τε 6 ῥήτωρ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ 
λόγῳ δεδήλωκε καὶ Ἴστρος ἐν ιγ΄ τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν 
συναγωγῶν. 1 should like to call the two 
attendant priestesses Τραπεζώ and Κοσμώ, 
Table and Adornment. Istros, though not 
a contemporary, is a good early authority 
(latter part of third century B.c.), and he 
was writing of sacred matters already long 
established. His authority is confirmed in- 
cidentally by a third century B.c. inscription 
(C.L.A. i. 374), unfortunately very mutilated, 
but in which there is undoubted mention of 
a ἱέρεια and a τράπεζα. 


ἐπειδὴ δὲ [ἡ] ἱέρει- 
[a τῆς Πολιάδος ἐπεμεληθῆ καλῶς καὶ φιλοτίμ- 
[ως τῆς τε κοσμήσεως τῆς τρ]απέζης κατα τὰ 
[πάτρια, κ-τ.λ. 


A κόσμησις τῆς τραπέζης is, of course, for 
many gods a familiar ritual, but I do not 
think it has been suggested in connection 


with the Panathenaic representation in the 
frieze. It gives to the slab a singular com- 
pleteress. To the right hand the prepara- 
tions for the sacrifice, to the left the pre- 
parations for the no less important sacrificial 
banquet. The scenes are two, but of one 
great sacrificial act. The passage, inscrip- 
tion, &e., bearing on the ceremony, are cited 
in Toeppfer’s invaluable Attische Genealogie, 
in the chapter on the ‘ Eteoboutadae’ (p. 122), 
but with no allusion to the frieze. 
Jane E. Harrison. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE AIORA. 


Axetis and the swing-festival Aiora have 
long puzzled me. The women of Athens at 
a certain festival swung themselves, and the 
song was called Aletis because Erigone, in 
memory of whom they swung themselves, 
wandered in search of her father. Others 
said that Aletis was Persephone, and was 
called Aletis because when they were grind- 
ing (ἀλοῦντες) they offered her certain cakes. 
The story as it stands is the greatest possible 
nonsense, and only one thing is clear, that 
the Greeks themselves in later days did not 
know the meaning of their own festival. 
The author of the Ltymologicum Magnum 
lets out, I think, the secret, though quite un- 
intentionally. Discussing ᾿Αλῆτις, he suggests 
the Wanderer and the Grinder indifferently. 
Discussing the masculine form ᾿Αλείτης, with 
no reference to the story, he says: ᾿Αλείτης; 
. φάτο 
γὰρ τίσασθαι ἀλείτην καὶ λέγει ὁ Χοιροβοσκὸς 
εἰς τὴν ὀρθογραφίαν αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ἀνεφάνη τὸ ὁ ἐν 
τῷ ἀλοίτης ὅπερ σημαίνει καὶ αὐτὸ τὸν GpapTw- 
λόν, «tA. If ᾿Αλείτης why not ᾿Αλῆτις ἢ 
Aletis is not the Wanderer but the piaculum. 
Dionysis is wroth, he must be appeased, 
some one must literally ‘swing for it’ ; pos- 
sibly a male victim. Aleites was driven 


/ XN e Ἂν Ν a> 
σημαίνει τὸν ἁμαρτωλὸν καὶ ἀδικον . . 


= 
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forth as φάρμακος beyond the borders of the 
land. This peculiar curse demanded a female 
as well as a male victim; Aletis the προσ- 
τροπαῖον was at first really hung, then simply 
swung to the vine-god. There was, as usual, 
a feast as well as a sacrifice, hence the Aiora 
was called εὔδειπνον. The Athenians of 
historical times found themselves in posses- 
sion of a swing-festival vaguely known to be 
explatory. Expiatory of what? they natur- 
ally asked. To the myth-making mind this 
was simple enough. Somebody had hanged 
themselves. That somebody was called 
Aletis (really the guilty one). But Aletis 
means also ‘the wanderer,’ hence the pretty, 
foolish story of the loving, wandering daugh- 
ter and the faithful dog. Even that dog I 
suspect of being, as dogs often have been, a 
piaculum, though of course in Alexandrian 
days he was made into a star. Being fem- 
inine, I am convinced she was no more than 
the double of Aletis ; she was certainly not 
the ‘dazzler’ as current etymology said; I 
dare not venture on etymology. I should 
incline to think she might be the ‘waster’ 
(μαραίνω). 
JANE E, Harrison. 





ACQUISITIONS OF THE British Museum. 


1. A steatite seal of pyramidal form: on the base 
are engraved a lion and a fish. 

2. A terracotta lamp, with relief representing a 
seated Faun drinking from a vase: on the foot is in- 


scribed the potter's mark CCAN, C. Canu[leius. 

3. Part of a large wooden wheel for raising water in 
a mine; and the copper axle of a similar wheel : both 
found in the ancient workings of the Rio Tinto mine 
in Spain. 

4. a. Sard intaglio: head of a Maenad: 
Graeco-Roman work : from Athens. 

ὁ. Two gold pendants : from Crete. 

5. Bowl of reddish ware marbled with yellow 
streaks : in the centre is stamped the name of the 
potter, which from a comparison with other specimens 
found with it may be read CASSIVS; from Bordig- 
hera. 

6. a. A series of objects found together at Calymna, 
viz. 

A large Bugelkanne of late Mycenae ware, painted 
with the figure of a large cuttletish : within its ten- 
tacles are a crab, birds, goats, porcupines, and other 
creatures. 

A steatite gem, ‘Inselstein,’ of lenticular form, 
engraved with the figure of a goat and two branches. 

Three spindlewhorls in terracotta. 

Ὁ. An archaic terracotta vase in the form of a 
Sphinx, painted red with patterns in white: from 
Boeotia. 

7. A flake of obsidian, found on the Akropolis at 
Athens. 

8. Two archaic steatite gems, the one in form of a 
pyramid, the other engraved with a horseman: from 
Athens. 

9. Two two-handled bowls with black figures, found 
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on the site of the temple of the Cabiri near Thebes (see 
Athen. Miitheil. xiii. pl. 2). 

a, Obv, Centaur standing before two draped figures: 
rev. Pygmy pursuing a crane beside a vine. 

b. Obv. a flute-player and two grotesque figures 
dancing, one of whom is on a trapeza and holds a 
wreath, the other dances with a tambourine: ev. 
vine branches. 

10. Two terracotta statuettes from Tanagra, 
representing female figures ; one holds a bird on her 
shoulder. 

11. Marble bust of Faustina the Elder, found in the 
gardens of Sallust in Rome about two years ago. The 
Museum had hitherto no example of this portrait. 

12. a. Onyx intaglio, frazmentary, but of the 
finest period : a youthful head Wearing an ivy wreath. 

b. Chalcedony intaglio: head of Cupid: from 
Ephesos. 

13. a, Terracotta female figure reclining, and hold- 
ing up a mirror in the right hand: on the drapery 
remains of red colour: from Myrina, a good example 
of the Myrina style, which is almost unrepresented 
in the Museum. 

ὦ. Sard intaglio: Fortuna with rudder and ‘cornu- 


copia : inscribed DA PNAKOY : from Amisus. 

14. a. Agate scaraboid : bull: fine archaic work. 

6. Three scarabs in green jasper: From Tharros 
in Sardinia, viz. 1, Triton holding in either hand a 
fish ; ii. similar ; and iii. Hermes with fish. 

ὁ. A small terracotta vase with two lions and an 
ankh on the rim : from Tharros. 

d. A pair of archaic gold earrings, terminating in 
calves’ heads : from Odessa. 

15. a. Terracotta antefixal ornament, from a roof 
tile or a vase, representing a Gorgon’s head : glazed 
bucchero ware: from Tarentum. 

ὁ. 'Two garnet intaglios ; from Syria. 

ὁ. Three gems from Italy, viz. cut scarab of banded 
onyx, a lion: scarab of onyx, serpent: cornelian 
intaglio, bull, inscribed MK, 

d. Fourteen intaglios, of which twelve are in- 
scribed, 

e. Twenty-six intaglios, including some interesting 
subjects such as Cupid binding Psyche, the Ephesian 
Diana, the Knidian Aphrodite with Eros at her side. 

16. An archaic terracotta model of a Greek war 
ship, from Corinth; in it are seated five warriors 
armed with shields: the central one seems to be 
playing flutes. 

17. An Etruscan bronze, apparently part of the 
trappings of a horse. Crcrn Smiru. 


Greek Corns AcquirEpD BY THE BRITISH MusruM 
IN 1888.—During 1888 (Jan.—Dee.) the Department 
of Coins has acquired, chiefly by purchase, 455 coins 
of the Greek class, 10 of which are in gold and 
electrum, 217 in silver and 228 in bronze. A 
detailed description, illustrated by an autotype plate, 
of the most noteworthy of these specimens will be 
published by Mr. Warwick Wroth in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1889 (Part 3). The total 455 does not 
include the fine series of Graeco-Bactrian coins in the 
Cunningham Collection which was purchased last 
year with a special Parliamentary Grant. 


᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική. 
Athens. 

1. Pantazides: inscription from Dekeleia: a fur- 
ther publication of the φρατρικὸν ψήφισμα, published 
August 31, 1888. 2. Philios: inscriptions from 
Eleusis (continued, Nos. 39-47). 3. Nikolaides: 
the house of Phrygian stone with an hundred and 
twenty columns which Hadrian erected for the 
Athenians: the passage of Pausanias which describes 


1888 ; parts 1 and 2. 


880 


this building has been wrongly interpreted: it has 
been excavated by the Archaeological Institute of 
Athens: plan. 4. Koumanoudes: a marble slab, 
found in the excavations near the Olympieion at 
Athens: it has a relief of the youthful Dionysos with 
his right arm passed over his head, his left arm passed 
round the neck of a boy, Staphylos or Ampelos: 
plate. 5. Lolling: Mikkiades and Archermos: dis- 
cusses Six’s rendering of the famous inscription and 
proposes a new one as follows :— 


Μικκιά[δης τόδ᾽ ἄγαλ]μα καλόν [μ᾽ ἀνέθηκε καὶ vids 
ἔΑρχερμος (σ)ο[φ]ίῃσιν Ἑκηβόϊλῳ ἐκτελέσαντες 
οἱ Χῖοι, Μέλανος πατρώιον ἄστυ νέμοντες. 


6. Philios: wall paintings from an ancient house at 
Eleusis : he thinks the house was a public building 
of the time of Hadrian: the paintings are in fresco 
and represent a seated Zeus, animals, &c.: two plates. 
7. Sophoules: sculptures from the Akropolis: pub- 
lishes the head of a youth found two years ago: the 
head of a youth found some months ago: and the 
torso of an archaic running woman, which he com- 
pares with the Nike of Archermos : two plates, five 
cuts. 8. The same: a statue from the Akropolis of 
Samian work : plate.—C. S. 


The same. 1888: parts 3 and 4. Athens. 


1. Tsountas: emendations in ll. 15—56 of the 
Eleusis inscription published Ἔφ. 1888, p. 25. 
2. The same: excavation of tombs at Mykenae: an 
account of the excavations in the necropolis, carried 
on by him from Oct. 87 to Oct. 88: fifty-two tombs 
in all were cleared, with very interesting results too 
long to be summarized here : a selection of the objects 
is given on three double plates and sixteen cuts: a 
fourth plate shows a series of forty-three engraved 
stones, ‘ Inselsteine,’ which are fully described in the 
text. 8. Wolters: terracotta pinakes from Attika: 
as yet few examples are known of the pinax which 
was constructed for inserting in walls: he publishes 
the fragments of three: one of these has a Ὁ, ἢ, 
inscription, . . os σῆμα τόδ᾽ ἐστι ᾿Αρείο : showing that 
this pinax (with others) decorated a tomb: plate. 
4. Philios: fragments of pinakia and vases from 
Eleusis : one of these bears the name of a new vase 
painter (?) Euphiletos. 5. Tsountas: an account of 
the tomb παρὰ τὸ βαφειό recently excavated by him. 
6. Koumanoudes: a building of Roman period in 
Athens, and two inscriptions from it. Cans 

Revue Archéologique. November—December, 1888. 
Paris. 

1. Salomon Reinach : first paper on the Gauls in 
ancient art: two woodcuts: double plate of the 
Ammendola sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum. 
2. René Cagnat: on the remains of the camp of the 
Legion III. Augusta at Lambaesis in Algeria: two 
woodcuts: plate with view of the north gate. 3. 
Berthelot suggests the derivation of bronze from aes 
Brundusinum like copper from aes Cyprium. 4. Paul 
Monceaux : third paper on the eponymous magistrates 
of the Thessalian league ; 197-27 B.c. 7. W. Helbig: 
on an inscription, οὗτος τὸν δᾶμον ἔφα πονερόν, incised 
on a vase of about 900 B.c. found at Tarentum. 10. 
V. J. Vaillant: on a circular stamp with the letters 
CLBR [Classis Britannica] found at Boulogne. 15. 
R. Cagnat : fourth review of publications of Roman 
inscriptions ; with general index to the four.—C. T. 


The same. January—February 1889. Paris. 


1. Cagnat: on the remains of the camp of the 
Legion 111 Augusta at Lambaesis in Algeria: two 
plates, the S. face of the Praetorium and plan of the 
same, and three cuts. 2. S. Reinach: the Gauls in 
ancient art, continued : list of statues which may be 
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referred to this subject ; seven cuts. 3. Le Blant: 
some ancient monuments bearing on the treatment of 
criminals ; one plate (the Pompeian fresco with the 
so-called judgment of Solomon), four cuts. 4. Pot- 
tier: an oinochoe of the Louvre, signed by Amasis 
(Meistersig.” p. 45 no. 5): suggests that the frequent 
occurrence of subjects with Athene and Herakles in 
vases of the Peisistratid period reflect an actual 
political movement of the time: plate and eut. 5. 
Deloche : rings and seals of the Merovingian period, 
continued: numerous cuts. 6. Monceaux: the 
eponymous magistrates of the Thessalian league, con- 
cluded: constitution under the Emperors (Augustus 
—Gallienus) : summary of results. 7. Lebegue: the 
Mithraic bas-relief of Pesaro: argues that the inscrip- 
tion is false. 8. Baillet : the stele of Menschieh (ane. 
Ptolemais) recently acquired by the Boulak Museum ; 
it records the building of a temple to Aesculapius and 
Hygieia under Trajan: and a paean in honour of 
Aesculapius. 9. Mallet : the inscriptions of Naukratis: 
a review of the discussion on this subject and the 
points at issue between Gardner and Hirschfeld, 10. 
De Kersers: the monuments of the Department of 
Cher: History of Architecture in the Department. 
News. Bibliography. Review of epigraphical works 
relating to Roman antiquity, by M. Cagnat. C.S. 


The same. March-April 1889. Paris. 


1. Le Blant: some ancient monuments bearing on 
the treatment of criminals, continued : fourteen cuts. 
2. De Vogiié: note on the necropoleis of Carthage : 
on the hill (of S. Louis) generally supposed ‘to be the 
site of Byrsa a large number of vases were found 
containing offerings, and (almcst unique among 
Phoenician sites) burnt bones: most of the vases 
contained unburnt bones, either collected from tombs 
or of bodies buried in them, The smaller objects are 
of the usual Egyptian or Egyptising style, but include 
fragments of Greek pottery of the 4th and 5th cent. 
scratched with Phoenician graffiti, and it would seem 
that this was the primitive necropolis of Carthage. 
One tomb chamber was fonnd intact, of which a full 
description 15. given. The necropolis of Gamart, 
which Beulé supposed to be that of Phoenician 
Carthage, is now shown to be that of the Jewish 
colony settled at Carthage under the Empire: four 
plates, twenty-seven cuts. 3. S. Reinach : the Gauls 
in ancient art, continued: a descriptive list of the 
sculptures, bronzes, ete., which illustrate this subject : 
one plate, fourteen cuts. 4. Mallet: the inseriptions 
of Naukratis, continued: he argues that certain signs 
were borrowed directly from the Egyptian, without 
the medium of Phoenician : draws a parallel with the 
Greeks in Egypt of to-day. The inscriptions in which 
these signs occur would thus represent the small 
minority who knew Egyptian : and the Abu Simbel 
inscription still remains the earliest known example 
of the typical Ionian alphabet. 5. Berger : the coins of 
Micipsa and the attributions of some other coins of 
Numidian princes. 6. Vaillant: the new Roman 
cippus of Boulogne-sur-Mer: monument to the 
children of Domitianus, a trierarch : in the first line 
is engraved a fish, probably not, as usually, a Chris- 
tian emblem, but an indication of date. 7. Blanchet : 
ancient tesserae, theatrical and otherwise : descriptive 
list, with numerous cuts. 8. Drouin: the era of 
Yezdegerd and the Persian calendar. 9. De Kersers: 
the monuments of the Department of Cher, continued: 
history of Architecture in the Department. News. 
Bibliography. Review of epigraphical works relating 
to Roman antiquity, by M. Cagnat. C. 5. 

Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1888: part 4. Berlin. 


1. R. Borrmann: on the columnar pedestals for 
yotive offerings of the Peisistratid period on the 
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Acropolis: twenty-eight woodcuts. 2. Εἰ, Imhoof- 
Blumer : miscellaneous notes on Greek coins: plate. 
3. A. Furtwingler: third paper on engraved gems 
with the signatures of artists; two plates. 4. J. 
Boehlau: on the Boeotian vases of about 600 B.c. 
and the bronzes found with them : plate : nearly fifty 
woodcuts. 5. E. Pernice: notes on the chest of 
Cypselus and the throne at Amyclae.—C.T. 


Revue Numismatique. Deuxieme trimestre, 1889. 


J. Svoronos, ‘Etudes sur la numismatique crétoise’ 
(continued). Allaria. The tetradrachm attributed hy 
Newton to Allaria (ep. Wroth, Catal. Crete, p. 7, Pl. 
II, 1) is assigned to Laconia. The attribution of M. 
Svoronos seems.preferable. He states that specimens 
have never been found in Crete and points out that 
this tetradrachm differs in its weight-standard from 
the coins (drachms) that are indisputably of Allaria. 
Apollonia — Camara — Cisamus — Dictynna. The 
silver coins inscribed AIKTYNNA and hitherto attri- 
buted to Crete in genere are assigned, with probability, 
to the Cretan town Dictynna. ‘The inscription relates 
to the town and not to the female figure (a mountain 
nymph) nursing the infant Zeus. ‘ Thalassa’. 
Sestini’s attribution of bronze coins to a place of this 
name is erroneous. The coins are however certainly 
Cretan and were doubtless struek at Cydonia.— 
Eleutherna &e.—Phalasarna—Thenae or Therapnae. 
Svoronos attributes to one of these towns bronze coins 
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with obv. Female head r. (Artemis?) Rev. ΕΗ. The 


object on the reverse Mr, Svoronos takes to be a 
letter—a form of θ, but it is not shown that this form 
occurs in Cretan inscriptions, A specimen in the 
British Museum has a pellet in each angle,—E. 
Drouin, ‘ Essai de déchiffrement des monnaies ἃ 
legendes araméennes de Ja Characéne’ (Part I,), 
WaARrRwIcK WROTH. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. Jan.—Dec. 1888. 


Imhoof-Blumer, ‘Coins of the Kilbiani in Lydia. ’—A 
valuable paper. The coins hitherto published as 


reading TT€P[ and supposed to be of the Kilbiani 


from Pergamon are shown to have been mis-read.—F. 
Kenner, ‘Roman gold bars with stamps.’ A 
reprint, with modifications, of the writer’s paper in 
the Arch.-epigraph. Mittheil. aus Oecsterreich on the 
gold bars of’ the fourth century found at Kraszna, 
Siebenbiirgen (See the Class. Rev. 111. p. 142 and p. 
186). Wie Wis 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique 
March—April, 1889. 


A. de Belfort, ‘ Essai de classification des tesséres 
romaines en bronze’ (to be continued). Describes 
Imperial bronze tesserae from Augustus to Nero, with 
obverse, Head of Emperor ; reverse, numeral (in relief ) 
within a wreath. The fullest list yet Buble 
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Hermathena. No. xv. 


Aristotle’s Induction, by the late Dr. Maguire, a 
discussion of Prior Analytics, 11. 23, 1-4.—Mago’s 
Work on Agriculture by Prof. Mahaffy, holding that 
the author is only identified by a mythical tradition 
with the statesman who founded the political power 
of Carthage, that the Latin translation was made 
in the Gracchan era, and that the C. Sextius towhom 
it was, according to Varro (1. #&. 1. 1. 10), sent or 
dedicated was the consul of 124 B.c. the founder of 
Aquae Sextiae, who may have previously been praetor 
in Africa.—Ciceroniana by Prof. Tyrrell, remarks on 
ad Att. v—vil., among other things emending v. 11. 
7. tvouavapia met to νομαίαν ἀργίας in me, v. 20. 1. 
tiis que erantt to wsque Hieram or the like; v. 21. 5 
ttransitanst to in transitu, an interlinear gloss of 
ἐν παρόδῳ : Vil. 3. 12 scts enim quos taperierimus, qui 
omnes... reum me facere rentur to quos aperueri- 
mus...rem me facere rerentur ; vil. 7. 1 tputato to 
puta te me, as an indication of the fact that the 
following et tibi gratias egit is in inverted commas, — 
Prof. T. K. Abbott on δὴ after relatives in Plato.— 
Prof. Palmer on the fragments of the Latin Scenic 
Poets, emending among other passages Naevius 22 
(Ribb.) to 7, qudque incedunt, énnis arvas 6bterunt, 
the MSS. of Nonius quoting the passage from 
‘ Lycurgo lib, ii.’ where ‘lib. ii.’ is generally supposed 
to come from an original ‘ dibert ;’ so Accius 327 ‘teos 
mortalis foenis lib. x. miseror saepe studitos volo to eés 
mortalis, Féenix, miseror séepe οἱ adiutés volo ; Naevius 
61,t trionum to tironum, Ennius 22 talter to ultor ; 
ib. 101,+ corporaret to cor foraret ; ib. 255 tdare wiwa 
to dare werba : ib. 815,7 cwr to cor ; Atilius 4 tide to 
dide ; Pacuvius 6. read ita sdeptuosa dictio abs te 
dicitur | quod cénjectura sapiens aegre cénicit ; ib. 73. 
read céncertare ac dissentire parce: da cursum aequi- 
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ter; ib. 209, ocwlis elisis traxerim ; ib. 226 percit for 
tporgit ; ib. 205 animorum for tmorum ; ib. 321, read 
profisus gemitu mtrmur- ‘ oceisti’ -dns ruit, a tmesis 
for murmur-ans ; ib. 334 read reciprocare wndae, aegre 
remis subjectare, adfligere, Accius 22, quia tis for 
teujatis ; ib. 49 loca rorwm for Ribbeck’s tLocrorum ; 
ib. 449. clamor ore fort [6] clamore ; Incert 19. (Cic. 
de Div. 2. 56. 115) evasi, et nox fera(MSS. fera Ribb. 
evasit vox foras) ; Acc. 10. catuli fort Caleti ; Naev. 
121. read petimine in pistrino equi qui meruerant : 
Afranius 69. nobis dice digitis for tlelam] nobis dictis ; 
ib. 155 aspici fort espus; ib. 236 re-written ; 
Pomponius 114. assem des: si qua ventura est alia 
strena, sternue; Novius 22, raptim non ludunt in 
molis pilé, datatim dérso ; Syrus 177, fatwi repugnant 
for tfutura pugnant.—Plautina by the same.—Asin 
Prol. 15 zta, vos wt alias fort ut vos item alias ; ib. +2. 
4, 30. neque ero ésse servom in dedibus et qui sit pluris 
quam illest ; ib. 5. 2. 92. in tu (asne tu) for cntus ; 
Trin. 3. 3. 3. per me for tferme ; ib. 2, 4, 197 stlata 
fort istae.—J. Quarry on the last two books of the 
Clementine Homilies.—J. B. Bury, Nugae Aeschyleae 
—reading ἐπρώθη P. V. 49—Ag. 356 inserting ipas to 
fill up imperfect line; ib. 698. ἀξυλοφύλλους for 
aetipvAAous.—L. C. Purser on Dr. Henry’s deneidea, 
announcing the approaching publication of the com- 
mentary on books vii—xii. and giving as a specimen 
the note on 10.880.—John Gwynn, giving extract 
from commentary of Dionysius Barsalibi on the 
Apocalypse, professing to give Hippolytus’s inter- 
pretation of Matt. xxiv. 15—22. Reviews : Hatch’s 
essays in Biblical Greek (T. K. Abbott) demurring 
to the canons of criticism adopted; Lewis’s Latin 
Dictionary for schools (J. I. Beare) criticising etymo- 
logical part of the work : calling attention to narrow- 
ness of scope and some grrors of detail. Generally 
favourable, 
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Leipziger Studien, vol. xi. part 1. (1) Maxtr- 
MILIAN LUEDECKE De Fontibus quibus usus Arrianus 
Anabasin composwit. The first part of this essay 
endeavours to prove that Strabo was in several in- 
stances the original authority both of Arrian and 
Plutarch : in the second the writer discusses the 
manner in which Arrian uses and quotes his authori- 
ties. (2) Robert Weber De Dioscwridis περὶ τῶν παρ᾽ 
Ὁμήρῳ νόμων libello, Argues that the work contained 
much drawn from the commentaries of Aristarchus, 
and much also of Stoic and Peripatetic discussions on 
Homer: consequently that the author, being later 
than Aristarchus, cannot be Dioscorides the pupil of 
Isocrates, nor the Pyrrhounist, nor the father of Zeno 
the successor of Chrysippus. (3) Notes on the text 
of Cicero De Re Publica by Curt Wachsmuth. 

Part 2. (1) Paul Hartlich, De Exhortationum a 
Graecis Romanisque scriptarum historia et indole. An 
elaborate inquiry into the history and character of 
the various προτρεπτικοί (λόγοι) of Greek and 
Latin-Greek philosophers. (2) Curt Wachsmuth, 
notes on Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis. (3) J. H. Lipsius, 
on a passage of Demosthenes’s De Corona. 


Mnemosyne, vol. xvii. part 2, contains :—J. C. 
Naber, Observatiunculac de Iwre Romano. ‘ Interest 
igitur exceptionem rei iudicatae et rei in iudicium 
deductae. Consumit haec non nisi unam actionem 
nempe illam quam eligit actor; consumit altera 
omnes omnino actiones, quibus de eadem re certari 
poterat.’ (De actione ex vadimonio:) ‘ Vidimus 
exceptionem comparatam fuisse ad repellendum 
actorem qui re ipsa valere iussa vadimonii poenam 
per se petere vellet.’—J. C. G. B. ad Plinii Epistolas 
1. 4; I. 20, 22.—J. J. C. Cicero ad Quintum 11. 9 
(11), 3.—Van Herwerden de locis nonnullis Homericis. 
‘The old superstition, that the Homeric poems must 
not be subjected to the same principles of criticism 
as other works of classical literature, has ceased to 
rage, and a great cohort of critics, with Nauck and 
Cobet at their head, are busy emending the text of these 
poems.’ ‘While Nauck and von Christ have been 
cautious and conservative, rarely admitting their con- 
jectures into the text, the new Dutch editors have 
changed the text with bold hand.’ Following in 
the steps of his countrymen, Van H. offers some 
twenty conjectural emendations to M—Q.—Van der 
Viiet ad Minucium Felicem.—Hoekstra ad Liviwm. 
—Karsten continues his critical notes ad Senecac 
Dialogos V—X.—J. C. G. B. ad Plinii Epistolas. 
Four conjectures.—H. C. Michaelis emends some 
passages in Nepos and Seneca.—Van IIsendijk 
emends Tac. Hist. I. 27.—Cornelissen offers about 
seventy conjectural emendations to the first decade 
of Livy’s History.—Damsté offers twelve conjectures 
on Munro’s edition of 4Actna—Van Leeuwen, who 
professes himself the bolder of the two whose recent 
edition of the Iliad is more advanced and daring 
than any except those of Payne-Knight and Fick, 
discusses some points for which no room was found 
in the edition. ‘The εἰ in patronymics in -είδης 
cannot be a diphthong.’ ‘The present of μέλλω in 
Homer is used with pres. or aor. inf. The impf. 
ἔμελλον, used as an auxiliary, requires the fut. inf.’ 
Contracted forms of verbs and nouns are to be ex- 
pelled from the text. A large number of bold and 
ingenious suggestions are made to this end, and 
attention is called to the expedients by which the 
gap in the verse was filled after the form was con- 
tracted. The new Dutch edition reads €rep@oy for 
ἐπόρθουν, ἔφερεν for ἐφόρει, πέτωνται for ποτῶνται, 
tin for τιμᾷ, φιλέντας for φιλοῦντας, γελαίοντες for 
the ‘monstra’ γελώωντες, yeAdwyTes, yeAolwyTEs, 
yeda@ortes, εἴς. 
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Aprili—August, 1889. 

In Xen. Anab. 5, 3, 10, F. Harder suggests τοῦ 
Φέλλωνος for τῆς Φολόης comparing Strabo p. 343.— 
In Soph. 77. 94 instead of emending ἐναριζομένα H. 
Otte proposes to read φλογιζομένα in 95 for 
groyCéuevov.—In Livy 10, 36, 16, H. J. Miiller 
reads guae<ad>viam Latinam for quae via Latina. 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch (O. Weissenfels), 12th and 
13th half-vols containing a History of Greek Litera- 
ture by W. Christ : ‘chapters on Homer and Pindar 
especially good: shows abundant learning.’ 10th 
half-vol. ‘ brings to a close von Niese’s excellent sketch 
of Roman History and the Topography of Rome by O. 
Richter which will be joyfully welcomed by all 
scholars. ’—Ch. Graux Plutarque, Vie de Cicéron (Ὁ. 
Th. Michaelis). G.’s opinion that the MSS. Matr. 
55 and Vatic. 138 are more or less faulty copies of 
another older MS. which contained a better text 
than all others is approved. C. Sintenis has shown 
that J. J. Reiske’s conjecture that two different 
Aldine editions of Plutarch’s Lives came out in the 
same vear (1519) is mistaken. F. Neue Mormenlehre 
der Lateinischen Sprache, 2nd vol. Adjectives, 
numerals, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, interjec- 
tions, 3rd ed. by C. Wagener (H. J. Miiller) 
‘immensely improved from the 2nd ed. W. deserves 
the greatest thanks for his gigantic labour. ’—Karl 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen. 2nd vol: Wortbil- 
dungslehre (Stammbildungs- and Flexionslehre), 1st 
half (H. Ziemer) a detailed criticism.—H. J. 
Miiller has the following notes on Livy: 2, 41, 9, 
read propter suspicionem insitam [in] animis hominum 
regni: 2, 46, 4, for abiit of MSS. read cadit rather 
than Cornelissen’s labitur cf. 1, 58, 12: 8, 33, 10, 
read altercationes for altercatio rather than change 
exaudiebantur into exaudiebatur with Gronovius : 10, 
23, 10, for a pollutis read cum pollutis; 30, 30, 20, 
read nusquam minus quam in bello <ad spem> 
eventus respondent. C. F. Meyer and A. Koch Atlas 
zu Caesar's bellum Gallicwm 2nd ed. (A. Van 
Kampen), ‘under the guidance of a competent 
teacher this little book can do no particular harm :’ G. 
Busolt Griechische Geschichte bis zwr Schlacht von 
Chironea 2nd part DiePerserkriege und das Attische 
Reich (G. Stoeckert), ‘much better arranged them 
the earlier part ; deserving of the highest praise. ἡ 


das Gymnasial-Wesen, 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. xxx. 5. 


Etymologisches und Kulturhistorisches (O. Schrader). 
Etymologies of individual words—some of the most 
interesting are: aiyavén, αἴγειρος, aesculus, Anglos. 
dc, Engl. oak—aiédoupos, αἴλουρος, for ἀ-βισελ-ο-, 
Anglos. vesle, Engl. weasel—aiuacin = aiu-acl-7, 
where second element is for snéi-, Lat. sentis—anéouat, 
ἀκεστός from a/ kens, Sk. gdnsati, Lat. censco, properly 
of healing by incantation—aropdruos, φηλός, Lat. 
fallo—adw, adaros etc. had originally the root 
meaning of ‘ deceive,’ ,/ syn-, O. H. G. sunta, Lat. 
sons, the idea of infatuation passing into that of sin 
(ἄτη Pind. αὐάτα = a-Far-a)—édaroy (n-si-sun-ton) 
Στυγὺς KSwp= the water that cannot be deceived— 
δημός, Lat. abdomen—eo-mpdr-os, Lat. prec-es (proc- 
us)—képdos, καρδία, cerdo, go together, with common 
meaning of ‘cunning’—yay, Lat. mox, Sk. maksté 
(quick), adv. loc. plur—izeppy perhaps for ὕπερ-ωσ- 
ih, Lat. δ5---χάλις, Lat. Falernus.—R. Thurneysen 
discusses i. vetus (adj.) which he holds to be shortened 
from vetastws and then assimilated to vetws (subst. 
=Féros). ii. pubes which he connects with publicus. 
iii. infra for ins-ra as timus for ins-mus. iv. impetrire. V. 
-mn- in Latin, with reference to the termination of 
the gerund. vi. relation of Romance to Latin phonetics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr Robinson Ellis is writing, in Latin, a series of 
critical notes on disputed passages in Manilius. He 
has re-collated the Leyden MS., used by Jacob, with 
reference to these passages, and is now collating the 
MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Mr. Ellis has made considerable progress with the 
work, which will be issued before long. 

We understand that Prof. Jebb’s edition of Philoc- 
tetes which will form the fourth volume of his great 
edition of Sophocles will be ready early next year. 

Dr. Sandys, Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, has in the press an edition of the speech 
of Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines, with 
Introduction and critical and explanatory notes, as 
well as a facsimile page from each of the two principal 
mss, the Paris Ms and that in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence. The edition will be published by the 
Syndics of the University Press. 

Mr. R. C. Seaton’s edition of Apollonius Rhodius 
will be ready for the Press before long. A special 
feature of the work will be the attention devoted in 
the Introduction to the language of the author. 

An edition of the Greek text of St. James with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, 
is nearly ready for the Press. 

Mr. P. Giles will soon have ready ‘ A Short Manual 
of Philology for Classical students.” The book (which 
will be of the same form as Dr. Gow’s ‘ Companion to 
School Classics ’) is intended to act as an introduction 
to the methods and conclusions of recent philology. 
The work will differ from others of the same class by 
devoting a larger amount of attention to general 
principles and by including along with the inflexion a 
short account of the comparative syntax of the noun 
and verb. Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. 


The CLARENDON PRESS announce :— 


Dr. E. Hatch : A Concordance to the Septuagint. 

G. H. Gwilliam: The Peshito Version of the 
Gospels. 

W. Sanday: Critical Appendices to Lloyd’s Greek 
Testament and Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. 

A. E. Haigh: The Attic Theatre. 

B. Jowett and L. Campbell: The Greek text of 
Plato’s Republic. 

F. C, Conybeare: A collation of the Greek text of 
portions of Aristotle with ancient Armenian versions. 

KE. Abbott and P. E. Matheson: Demosthenes, 
Phil. vol. ii. 


W. W. Merry: Aristophanes, Aves. 

J. M. Marshall : Xenophon, Memorabilia. 

C.S. Jerram: Virgil, Georgics. 

H. F. Tozer: Islands of the Aegean. 

kh. G. Moulton: The Ancient Classical Drama: a 
Study in Literary Evolution. 


The Pirr Press announce :— 

H. B. Swete: The Septuagint version of the Book 
of Psalms. 

R. L. Bensley: Harklean version of part of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Rendel Harris: The Rest of the words of Baruch, 
a Christian Apocalypse of the year 136 a.p. 

J. H. Hessels: Ortelii et virorum eruditorum ad 
eundem Epistulae. 

K. A. W. Budge: History of Alexander the Great, 
being the Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

J. Adam: Plato, Euthryphro. 

C. E. S. Headlam : Euripides, Iph. in Aul. 

H. A. Holden: Plutarch’s Timoleon. 

H. M. Stephenson: Liv., 1V. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce the following :— 

A new revised and enlarged edition of Goodwin's 
Moods and Tenses. (The print of the new edition is 
excellent.) 

T. G. Tucker: Aeschylus, the Supplices, a revised 
text with introduction, critical notes, commentary and 
translation. 

A. W. Verrall: Aeschylus, Agamemnon, with in- 
troduction and notes. 

W. A. and H. M. Spooner: Tacitus, the Histories. 

G. C. Macaulay: Herodotus, translated into 
English with introduction, notes, and indices. 

H. G. Dakyns : Xenophon, translated into English 
in four vols. Vol. i. 

And in the ‘ Classical Series’ : 

A. Palmer: Plautus, Amphitruo. 

J. Cowan: Pliny’s Letters I. and II. 

KE. G. Hardy: Plutarch, Lives of Galbaand Otho, 

A. D. Godley: Tacitus, Histories 1II.—Y. 


Mr, TEUBNER and Mr. D. Nurr announce :— 
Alt Celtischer Sprachschatz von Alf. Holder. 


Mr. Nurr announces :— 

Critical Studies on the Timaeus of Plato, with 
especial reference to a recent edition by J. Cook 
Wilson. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Abbott (Εἰ. A.) The Latin Gate: a first Latin trans- 
lation-book. Post 8vo. Pp. 324. Seeley. 3s. 6d. 
Andocides De Mysteriis and De Reditu, ed. by 
KE. C, Marchant. Pp. xvi and 199. Cr. 8vo. 

Rivington. 5s. 

Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica, translated 
into English Prose from the text of R. Merkel 
by Edward P. Coleridge, Oriel Coli. Oxon. 8vo. 
Bell and Sons. 5s. 

Caesar. Commentaries, Book II. with English Notes 
and Argument by George Long, with Vocabulary 
by W. F. R. Shilleto. 12mo. Pp. 90. Bell and 
Sons. 1s. 6d. 

Catullus. Selections. Edited, with Notes for Colleges, 
by E. P. Crowell, 12mo, 57 pp. Paper. 25 cents. 


av 


Cicero. Brutus De Claris Oratoribus. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Martin Kelloge. 
In the College Series of Latin Authors. 12mo. 
226 pp. Ginn and Co. (Including Text Edition.) 
Cloth. 1 dol. 35 ο, 

—— The Text alone of the above edition. 118 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Paper. 25 cents. 

Collar (W. C.) Practical Latin Composition. A Series 
of connected Exercises for oral and written work 
based upon Classical Latin, to be read in preparation 
for them. For the use of Schools. 12mo. 278 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Cloth. 1 dol. 10 e. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE DELIAN LEAGUE. 


THe latest German writers on Greek 
History, with some exceptions, seem to 
accept, either in the whole or in part, the 
account of the growth of the Delian league 
given by Kirchhoff in Hermes vol. xi. p. 1 ff. 
_As I find myself quite unable to follow 
them, I venture to review the conclusions 
at which Kirchhoff arrives. 

They are mainly these : 

1. That the Aeolians and Ionians of the 
mainland of Asia Minor did not join the 
Delian league till after the battle of Eury- 
medon (465 B.c.). 

_ 2. That the Hellespontian allies mentioned 
by Thucydides (i. 89) were not really members 
of the Hellenic alliance. 

3. That the cities of the Delian league 
were distributed into districts from the 
first. 

4. That the first φόρος could not have 
amounted to 460 talents, as Thucydides 
says. 

5. That after his first recall to Sparta 
Pausanias became ruler of Byzantium ; that 
Sestos was reconquered by the Persians ; 
and that both cities were finally won for the 
Greeks by Cimon. 

Let us examine the evidence on which 
these conclusions rest. 

l. a. As to the Aeolians. It is of course 
stated by Herodotus (ix. 106) that the 
Lesbians were received into the alliance 
immediately after the battle of Mycale. 
Dicdorus goes further and asserts that the 
‘ Aeolians,’ meaning no doubt the cities of 
the mainland, were admitted at that time 
(xi. 37, τοὺς μὲν Ἴωνας καὶ τοὺς Αἰολεῖς συμ- 
μάχους ἐποιήσαντο). This, says Kirchhoff, 
is only the “ local-patriotismus’ of the author, 
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whom Diodorus followed, Ephorus of Cyme, 
and the statement is ‘in direct contradiction’ 
to Herodotus. 

There is no ‘direct contradiction,’ for 
Herodotus is absolutely silent about the 
Aeolians of the mainland. Kirchhoff himself 
admits that the possessions of Lesbos on the 
mainland would probably follow the lead of 
Lesbos ; and if so, why should the other 
cities hold back? There is no certain proof 
that the Aeolians of the coast did not come 
into the alliance at this time, no good reason 
why they should not, and a slight presump- 
tion that they did. 

b. The case of the Ionians of the main- 
land is different. Kirchhoff grounds his 
opinion on the fact that in his flight from 
Greece Themistocles could land at Ephesus. 
This in his judgment would have been im- 
possible if Ephesus had been an allied town 
at the time. He has no positive proof 
stronger than this against the admission of 
the Ionian cities of the coast into the alliance 
before Eurymedon. 

In answer we may observe: (1) that the 
proof only touches one city, and that the 
most Asiatic of Greek cities, the port at 
which the great inland route from Susa 
struck the sea ; (2) that the allies were busy 
at Naxos when Themistocles landed. On 
the other hand it is quite clear from the 
language of Herodotus and Thucydides that 
‘Tonia’ really did come into the alliance at 
the time : οὕτω δὴ τὸ δεύτερον ᾿Ιωνίη ἀπὸ Περσέων 
ἀπέστη says the first, and in the second we 
read, ot δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ ot ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ιωνίας καὶ 
Ἑλλησπόντου ξύμμαχοι, ἤδη ἀφεστηκότες ἀπὸ 
βασιλέως, ὑπομείναντες Σηστὸν ἐπολιόρκουν. 
Kirchhotf endeavours to avoid this contra- 
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diction by assuming that ‘Tonia’ here means 
no more than the islands of the coast—in 
which sense he speaks of an ‘ Ionian dis- 
trict.’ But this is not the common meaning 
of ‘Ionia’ and Tonians’; and the account 
which Herodotus gives of the proceedings 
after Mycale makes the assumption very 
improbable. As is well known the ques- 
tion was then raised whether the Greeks 
should undertake to protect the Jonians 
in their colonies, or transfer them to 
the ports of the Medizing cities in the 
peninsula of Greece. The Spartans wished 
to transfer them, but the Athenians under- 
took their defence and carried the day. 
Are we to suppose that in this discussion it 
is only the islanders who are meant; only 
those who were cut off from Asia by sea, at 
a time when Xerxes had hardly a ship in the 
Aegean? ‘The cities most in need of pro- 
tection were Miletus and other cities of the 
coast which were exposed to the vengeance 
of the King. 

2. Thucydides very plainly tells us (7. c.) 
that the Athenians were aided in besieging 
Sestos by the allies from the Hellespont. 
Kirchhoff asserts that these could not be 
members of the Hellenic alliance because, 
after the departure of the Peloponnesians, 
the Athenians had no power to receive them. 
For this assertion he has no authority. 
The language of Thucydides (ὑπομείναντες) 
implies (rather than not) that the Helles- 
pontians were allies before the departure of 
the Spartans ; and, if this were not the case, 
the Athenians, when they had carried the 
day about the admission of the Ionians, were 
probably ina position toadmit new members, 
or thought that they were. (The synod at 
the Isthmus had ceased to act; the idea 
that their consent was necessary to the en- 
rolment of allies is preposterous.) Besides 
in the account of Herodotus, at any rate, 
Leotychidas sails as far north as the Hel- 
lespont, though he takes no part in the siege 
of Sestos. 

3. The attempt to prove that the Delian 
league was divided into districts from the 
first has been dealt with by Beloch in 
Rheinisches Museum, xii. p. 104 ff. 

Kirchhoff is in reality reduced to this posi- 
tion: he assumes that an Ionian, an island, 
and a Hellespontian district were formed at 
a very early time in the League, not 
simultaneously but in rapid succession ; and 
that the Jonian district, though distinct from 
the island district, was entirely composed of 
islands. For proof he relies on these facts : 
the little island of Nisyrus near Rhodes, which 
has nothing to do with Ionia, is classed (in 
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inscriptions after 442) with Ionia, not in the 
island district. This arrangement, says 
Kirchhoff, can only be explained by the 
supposition that Nisyrus cameoververy early, 
at the same time as Samos, Chios ete., which, 
as he assumes, at the first formed the Ionian 
district. But such an argument requires 
that Euboea, Naxos, and Delos, which were 
members of the Hellenic confederacy before 
the Athenians formed a separate confederacy 
at all, should be classed with Samos and 
Chios. As a matter of fact they are not, 
but they formed part of the island district, 
and therefore, so far as chronology goes, Nisy- 
rus could have been placed in either group. 
Again, Lemnos and Imbros are put among 
the islands, not in the Hellespontian district, 
because, says Kirchhoff, the island district 
was formed before the Hellespontian. This 
view of courseassumes thatthe Hellespontians 
were not allies from the first. Yet, as we 
have seen, the Hellespontians were received 
immediately after Mycale, and it is difficult 
to conceive, impossible to prove, that Lemnos 
and Imbros were received earlier. The 
Hellespontians were certainly allies before 
the Athenians formed a separate league. We 
may also observe that Delos and Samos came 
into the alliance within a month of each other: 
both are Ionian islands, yet each is in a 
different district. The classification into 
districts then seems to have nothing to do 
with the date of the accession of the cities 
included in them. As a matter of fact we 
do not find these districts established till 
442 z.c. What principles prevailed in the 
classification we are unable to say. 

4. Thucydides tells us that the first tribute 
was 460talents,and later writers associate this 
assessment with the name of Aristides who, 
as we also learn from Thucydides, did fix a 
scale of tribute. (Thucydides does not pre- 
cisely say that Aristides fixed the tribute at 
460 talents, but that Aristides fixed a scale 
of tribute, and that the first tribute was 
assessed at 460 talents; later writers say 
definitely that the tribute was fixed by 
Aristides at 460 talents, and this on the face 
of it is what Thucydides means, though 
Kirchhoff denies it, and attempts to show 
that the text of Thucydides is faulty.) 
Kirchhoff asserts that such a sum is far in ex- 
cess of any tribute paid before Eurymedon ; 
even if we allow that all the cities which 
paid in the Peloponnesian war (1.6. in the 
island, Hellespontian, Ionian, exclusive of 
the cities in the mainland, and Thracian 
districts) paid from the first, and take the 
highest payments recorded in the inscriptions 
between 454 and 425 B.c., we do not get such a 
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sum. The largest amount which can have 
been collected from the states included in 
Kirchhoff’s list before Eurymedon is 354 
talents ; later accessions brought it up to 512 
talents, as assessed. 

Τὸ would be more satisfactory if Kirchhoff 
had made it clearer how he arrives at the sum 
of 354 talents, and in any case, if we do not 
accept his conclusions about the Ionian cities 
of the coast, his reckoning must be altered. 
But without going into this we may observe : 
(1) that the inscriptions from which we derive 
our knowledge of the payments of the allies 
do not begin till 454, eleven years after 
Eurymedon, and (2) that the first assessed 
φόρος of which Thucydides speaks may have 
included not only the sums paid in money, but 
also the value of the ships provided by those 
allies who sent ships and not money. 
The use of such an assessment would be to 
provide an equitable scheme for commuting 
service in ships into payment of money, in 
order that those who did not wish to send 
ships could pay on a fixed scale. If this is 
the meaning of Thucydides, the amount is 
certainly not too large. Four hundred and 
sixty talents would about pay for a fleet of 
sixty ships during eight months of the year 
(which is what Pericles is said to have put 
upon the water), or of one hundred and 
twenty ships during four, or of eighty during 
six months. 

5. The theory of the double conquest of 
Byzantium and Sestos rests mainly on the 
story quoted by Plutarch from Ion of Chios. 
Ton when a young man at Athens had heard 
Cimon give an account of his division of 
the spoil from Sestos and Byzantium. Now 
Sestos was taken in 478 by Xanthippus and 
Byzantium in the same year (probably) by 
Pausanias ; how then could Cimon have any- 
thing to do with the spoil? Moreover 
Thucydides says of Pausanias after his return 
to Byzantium that he was driven out— 
Bia ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐκπολιορκηθεὶς, and Plutarch 
confirms this: οἱ σύμμαχοι μετὰ τοῦ Κίμωνος 
ἐξεπολιόρκησαν αὐτόν. This then, says Kirch- 
hoff, was the siege of Byzantium from which 
came the spoil in Ion’s story; and as Sestos 
is mentioned in the same breath it must have 
been captured about the same time. 

We are to believe then that Pausanias, of 
whom Thucydides tells us that he returned 
to the Hellespont in a single Hermionean 
vessel, as a private person wishing to take 
part in the war against Persia, resumed 
his position as commander of Byzantium, and 
that by some means he established himself 
there with a Persian garrison in spite of the 
presence of a large Athenian force. Here 
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he remained for some years and meanwhile 
even Sestos fell back into Persian hands. 
Then Cimon succeeded in reconquering both. 

This account is at variance with Thucydides, 
who certainly does not convey the impression 
that Pausanias was in supreme authority on 
his return to Byzantium. The only words 
which Kirchhoff can quote on his side are 
those given above, ἐκπολιορκηθεὶς βίᾳ, and 
they seem to mean no more than that 
Pausanias, though a Spartan and an ally, was 
forcibly expelled and shut out from the city 
as an enemy. Plutarch’s expression is 
nearly identical with that of Thucydides; 
but he substitutes Cimon and the allies for 
the Athenians. But Plutarch (1) confounds 
the first and second residence of Pausanias 
at Byzantium, a blunder which he could 
have avoided by consulting Thucydides ; 
and (2) puts the story of Ion later than 
Eurymedon. And neither Thucydides nor 
Plutarch speaks of any garrison with 
Pausanias. Moreover Kirchhoff’s theory 
requires that Byzantium was held for 
Pausanias during his absenceat Sparta. By 
whom was it held? The Persian garrison had 
been taken captive and sent away. When 
Dorcis was sent out immediately after the 
recall of Pausanias, the Athenians and allies 
were in possession of the place and refused 
to receive him. How did Pausanias get 
rid of them? We may allow that he was 
supplied with money from Persia, and 
backed by Persian influence. He may have 
established a party in the place, so that 
force was needed to turn him out. But 
this is quite a different thing from being 
practically tyrant of the city and master of 
forces to hold it. 

The whole theory of the second siege 
really rests on the flimsy foundation of lon’s 
story. And with respect to this we observe 
that Ion merely says that the allies brought 
many captives to Cimon from Byzantium and 
Sestos, to be divided between them and the 
Athenians. Now Cimon was no doubt 
present at both sieges in 478, and that 
might serve for the foundation of the story. 
It is not certain, indeed it is very improba- 
ble, that we have the story in a genuine 
form before us. The Ion may be a Pseudo- 
Ton; or Plutarch may quote inaccurately. 
As it is told, the story is too silly to be 
credible. Were the allies so ignorant of 
the value of slaves and of ransom that they 
took clothes before men? Had not Artayctes 
quite recently offered large sums of money 
for his own life and his son’s? Against the 
theory built on such a substructure we have 
the silence of Thucydides who, while 
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dwelling at unusual length on the fortunes 
of Pausanias and speaking of his intrigues 
with Persia, says nothing of his second rule 
in Byzantium. 

For these reasons I think that we are 
very much where we were in regard to the 


earlier history of the Delian League. Hero- 
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dotus and Thucydides are our only sure 
guides. We contradict them at our peril ; 
and ‘combinations’ which involve such 
contradictions require much stronger proof 
in their favour than they are ever likely to 
receive. 

Evetyn ABBOTT. 





GRAMMATICAL GENDER! 


THE phenomena of grammatical gender 
belong still to the profoundest mysteries of 
language. The questionings that arise in 
the mind of every English-speaking school- 
boy when he first hears that mensa is 
‘feminine’ and ager is ‘masculine’ remain 
practically unanswered for all his teachers. 
The German boy who has grown up in the 
mystery of a ‘masculine’ Aopf and a ‘ fem- 
inine’ Hand is less liable to ask questions, 
and is more tolerant of the grammar’s dogma- 
tism, but the mystery is only transferred, 
not explained. 

The plain difficulty lies just here. What 
is meant by the assertion that mere words 
possess characteristics of sex? What fine- 
fibred quality inheres in the word wrbs and 
the word fortitudo that can establish them 
a claim to femininity, or what is peculiarly 
masculine in the sound of ager? But does 
not the notion of sex attach rather to the 
thing denoted by the word than to the 
word itself? Certainly the names of objects 
having natural gender usually follow that 
gender; thus, la femme is a commoner 
case than das Weib. We know furthermore 
that In many cases words of kindred signifi- 
cation are associated together in point of 
grammatical gender ; thus, a group of fem- 
inine words for road, path, etc., is formed 
within the recorded history of the Greek 
language, so of names for trees in the 
Latin. It is not however because roads are 
thought of as possessing feminine character- 
istics that κέλευθος is made feminine with 
600s, but solely because the likeness of sig- 
nification induces an association of the word 
forms. 

In all of the Indo-European languages, so 

1 Heinrich Winckler. Weiteres zwr Sprachgeschichte. 
Das Grammatische Geschlecht. Formlose Sprachen. 
Entyegnung. Pp. 206. Berlin 1889. Ferd. Dummler’s 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

Karl Brugmann. Das Nominalgeschlecht in den 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Techmer’s Internationale 
Zeitschrift der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschraft. Vol. 
1x. pp. 100-109. 


far back as their history is known to us, 
gender is grammatical, 1.6. attaches solely to 
the word-form. ‘This is attested by a great 
variety of facts, as well as in the conscious- 
ness of speakers of living languages. Foxes 
of both natural genders were among the 
Greeks called by a name that was grammati- 
cally feminine, mice by a masculine name. 
When the German uses the article die in 
die Maus, he does so because itis demanded 
by the name Maus, not by the object denoted 
thereby. 

An examination of the linguistic con- 
sciousness of those who speak languages in 
which grammatical gender is widely applied 
shows furthermore that the speaker does 
not in any wise associate the characteristics 
of sex with the word-forms to which he 
applies grammatical gender; e.g. to the 
German fo]k-consciousness there is nothing 
woman-like or cow-like in the form and 
sound of the word Hand. The terms ‘ mas- 
culine’ and ‘ feminine’ therefore, inasmuch 
as they apply in their real meaning neither 
to the denoted objects nor to the denoting 
names, are to be regarded solely as meaning- 
less symbols serving the convenience of 
grammatical science. That the two inde- 
pendent systems of descriptive grammar, 
the Hindoo and the Greek, upon which all 
the current systems of the world base, should 
have adopted these terms to mark and 
denote certain mysterious categories of 
grammar is undoubtedly due to the 
approximate correspondence of these classi- 
fications of words to the classifications of 
natural sex; ὦ.6. the relation of the word 
θύρα to the word λόγος was described in 
terms of the relation of the objects denoted 
by the words θεός and θεά. 

We come now tothe question, which is 
fundamental in all consideration of the sub- 
ject: viz. Is this approximate correspondence 
of the gender-classifications to the sex-classi- 
fications original or only secondary? That 
is to say, does grammatical gender have its 
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origin historically in natural gender, or is 
the association of natural gender with the 
variety of word-form (e.g.-0s,-d,-om) entirely 
secondary? The older ed we may say, 
orthodox view is that which finds in the 
classifications of gender a reflection of the 
earliest products of primitive imagination 
which, as Friedrich Pott says in his treatise 
on Grammatical gender (Ersch. τι. Gruber’s 
Encycl.), ‘fancies all around and in itself to 
be alive, and so personifies everything, and 
in consequence thereof sexualizes everything.’ 

In the first place we are inclined to doubt 
Pott’s confident assumption that sexualiza- 
tion is a necessary consequence of personifi- 
cation. We do not believe that, even to 
the mind of the primitive man, the 
classification of objects in the world of 
animate life according to sex was of such 
alleclipsing importance that the whole 
world of inanimate life should be made to 
submit to it. 

We certainly cannot hold the personifica- 
tion theory as Pott held it. If we are to 
find the beginnings of grammatical gender 
in the attribution of natural gender, we 
must think of these beginnings as limited to 
a comparatively small number of words, 
which afterwards, when the signs of gender 
had become formal or symbole rather than 
presentative, associated with themselves 
other words on the principles of formal 
analogy. This process must be thought of 
as taking place far back in the history of 
‘the parent speech, 

Diametrically opposed to the current view 
as represented by Pott is the view presented 
recently by Brugmann in the fourth volume 
of Techmer’s Zeitschrift in his article on 
‘Das Nominalgeschlecht in den Indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen.’ That Winkler in his 
treatise on Grammatical Gender cited above 
takes no notice of Brugmann’s article can 
be explained only on the supposition that he 
had not read it. If he had not accepted its 
conclusions, he still would have been obliged 
to deal with its propositions, and the cool 
historical sense which pervades the work of 
Brugmann might have availed to dispel 
some of the mystical notions about this 
phase of language-life which pervert 
Winkler’s entire treatment of the subject. 

Winkler belongs to that school of philo- 
logists—we may call ‘them the ‘ Humboldt- 
ianer’—who interest themselves in dis- 
cussing the features of language to the 
almost total neglect of the /ife of language. 
This is chiefly traceable to the fact that 
their studies are so largely limited to 
language without a history. It is however 


impossible to characterize a language without 
at least some consideration of its “principles 
of growth. 

Brugmann in the article cited takes the 
extreme view, that the classifications of 
grammatical ‘gender’ as we now call it 
antedated, in the history of the Indo- 
European parent speech, all classification 
according to natural sex. The suffix ὦ, to 
illustrate, was shared by a large number of 
nouns. Itinvolved no implication of gender. 
The question of its original purpose and 
signification is left, for the time being, out 
of account. The fact, however, that some 
much-used words like *gnn-a (γυνή) and 
* mama contained -ὦ caused it to be utilized 
by the linguistic consciousness as a sign of 
sex, and to be applied in the creation of new 
words like *equa beside * equos. Ths 
group of sex-words is therefore, according 
to Brugmann, an interloper among the a- 
wor as dope στοά, τιμή, etc., Which ‘have no 
original connection with any ideas of sex. 

The recently published discoveries οἵ 
Johannes Schmidt in his Plwralbildungen der 
Indogermanischen Neutra lend, unwittingly 
we may presume, a certain support to this 
view so faras the ὦ suffix is concerned. He 
shows that the @ of the neuter plural and 
the @ of the feminine singular first declen- 
sion are one and the same original element, 
and had originally a collective signification 
from which the abstract signification was 
easily derived. In this way he explains, for 
instance, the use in Greek of a singular verb 
with a neuter plural subject. 

The question approached by Brugmann 
cannot however be settled from a considera- 
tion of the phenomena of the Indo-European 
languages alone. The classification according 
to gender is in one form or another charac- 
teristic of various families of speech. Few, 
in fact, are entirely lacking in some classi- 
fication like it or analogous to it. Further- 
more, the processes concerned take place 
prior to the separation of the different 
branches of the Indo-European languages, 
and hence cannot be studied by the ordinary 
methods of comparison. In such ‘glotto- 
gonic’ questions it is essential to gain 
assistance from the other fields of linguistic 
experience. Here it is that such treatises 
as that of Winkler and of L. Adam Du 
Genre come to our help. 

The real import of the classification 
according to gender as it appears in the 
Indo-European, the Semitic, the North- 
Caucasian, and various African languages, 
as well as the impulse toward the same— 
these scholars undertake to illustrate from 
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a variety of analogous and apparently 
equally superfluous classifications in other 
less ‘highly-developed’ languages. Such, 
for example, are the classifications which 
distinguish between objects as animate and 
inanimate, rational and irrational, of high 
rank and of low, present or near and absens 
or at a distance. Thus the Iroquois lan- 
guages place objects of female sex in a class 
with inanimate objects and inferior animate 
objects over against a class composed of 
males and supernatural beings. This tend- 
ency to discriminate in the outward form of 
language between the animate and the 
inanimate is a feature of many languages, 
for instance of certain of the modern 
Sclavonic idioms. Winkler (pp. 15 f., 87) 
ventures to find the earliest impulse to the 
Indo-European distinction between mascu- 
line and feminine in a classification of 
superior as contrasted with inferior or 
weaker objects. 

We know from the recent theorizing upon 
the origin and development of the family- 
system how suggestive and yet how unsate 
are all attempts to explain the prehistoric 
development of the forms of civilized life by 
interposing as grades and sub-grades of 
development various selected forms from 
disconnected types of existing barbarous 
and savage life ; and yet the suggestiveness 
of Winkler’s discussion cannot be denied. 
It certainly convinces us that Brugmann 
was much too hasty in his generalizations in 
the article alluded to, and that within limits 
—limits perhaps narrower than those drawn 
in the historic period of language—gram- 
matical gender is in its origin really gender. 

Still the work of Winkler is full of the 
most fanciful generalizations and hazy with 
mystical notions of the nature of speech. 
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When he, for instance, on p. 87 tells us that 
the ‘ motions-elemente 7, a (ia)’ which appear 
to denote the feminine in a wide diversity 
of linguistic territories like the Indo-Kuro- 
pean, Semitic, Hamitic, North-Caucasian, 
Mantchu, Singhalese, ete. evidently have in 
all the common symbolic value of the finer 
or weaker, he is taking the φύσει-5146 of the 
Platonic discussion after a manner which no 
one now-a-days can follow who has any sense 
for the real life and nature of language. 

This much is clear from the discussion. 
Language is not satisfied merely to mark or 
denote the object of reference. It often 
goes further, and adds—what is generally 
entirely unnecessary to the denotation of the 
object—an implication of some sort con- 
cerning the nature of the object, concerning 
its superiority or inferiority, its nearness or 
remoteness, its animateness or inanimateness, 
or concerning its sex. 

What however is superfluous or relatively 
so for the noun, in that the mention of the 
name without further implication regarding 
nature, character, etc. suffices to indicate 
what object is meant, may not be superfluous 
for the pronoun (he, she, it). May not the 
inflections of the pronoun have had a de- 
termining influence upon the development 
of grammatical gender in the noun? We 
know that within the separate life of the 
Indo-European languages the inflection of 
the pronoun exercised a large influence upon 
that of the noun (cf. θεάων, Oscan egma-zum, 
Skr. ta-saém). Still these are questions which 
cannot be settled or even fairly discussed 
from the point of view of any single body 
of languages. 
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ON THE MSS. OF ORIGENES 


A PECULIAR interest belongs to this 
treatise. It is the last work of a great 
thinker: it is an elaborate reply to the 
earliest literary assault upon our religion, 
and it reproduces in the form of direct 
quotation a large portion of the assailant’s 
writing. The text is preserved partly in 
manuscripts containing the treatise, partly 
in the more numerous MSS. of the Philo- 
calia, a collection of extracts from Origen’s 
works (particularly the contra Celswm) made 
by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus towards 
the close of the fourth century. The ὁ. Cel- 


C. CELSUM. 


sum was edited in 1605 by David Hoeschel 
and again by De la Rue in 1733: other editors 
have merely reproduced the work of their 
predecessors. Hoeschel, as will be seen from 
the following list of MSS. worked from 
three, of a late date, and all belonging, as 
will be shown, to one only of the two principal 
groups. De la Rue knew as many as eight, 
but his collations are frequently inaccurate, 
and he appears to have known nothing of the 
history of the text or of the mutual relations 
of the MSS. he used. 

During the last few months two mono- 
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graphs on the texts of the Philocalia and 
the ¢. Celsum have appeared—one by my 
fellow-worker the Rev. J. Armitage Robin- 
son, Fellow of Christ’s College, in vol. xviii. 
of the Journal of Philology, the other in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen, vol. vii by Dr. Paul Koetschau, 
Gymnasiallehrer in Jena. Of Mr. Robinson’s 
work on the Philocalia I hope to give an 
account on a future occasion. The last six 
pages only of his paper are occupied with the 
ὁ. Celsum. Without entering fully into de- 
tail, he gives his conclusions clearly and 
succinctly. Dr. Koetschau, on the other 
hand, has written at much greater length, 
describing with a dramatic vividness which 
possesses the greatest charm for those who 
have travelled over the same ground, the 


successive steps of his investigation. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the accu- 
racy of his collations or of the shrewdness of 
hisinferences. Both writers agree entirely 
in their main conclusions, and these may 
be relied on with the greater security when 
it is remembered that they have worked 
independently of each other. J can do little 
more than give their results, reinforcing 
their arguments occasionally from my own 
collations. I may add that I have seen all 
the MSS. mentioned below, with the exception 
of Vat. 309, Leyden 17, Munich 64 and 517. 
For my knowledge of the last three I am 
indebted entirely to my friend the Rey. E. 
C. Selwyn, Master of Uppingham School, and 
formerly Fellow of King’s College. 


List of the MSS. of the ‘c. Celsum.’ 


Century. 
Basel A. 111. 9. XV1. Basiliensis [De la Rue}. 
Leyden 17 XVi. 
Milan ye 
Ἢ 0 (Book I. and part - 
ῃ 121 of Book II.) \ palit 
Ὁ 1210 
Munich 64 XVI. Boicus | Hoeschel]. 
" 517 Xvi. Augustanus [Hoeschel]. 
Oxford ἘΠῚ ἢ XV. Anglicanus i. [De la Rue}. 
Ὺ 14( Xvi. Anglicanus ii. |De la Rue}. 
᾿ KH. 2.8 (Bk. I. and part of IT.) = xvi. Anglicanus 111. [De la Rue]. 
Paris 616 XIV. 
Ξ 940 Xiv. Regius [De la Rue]. 
" 293 XVI. Jolianus |De la Rue]. 
Rome 386 Xill. Vaticanus i. {De la Rue}. 
» 387 xv. or xvi.  Vaticanus ii. [De la Rue]. 
is 309 Xvi. Palatinus [ Hoeschel}. 
Ἢ 39 (Part of Bk. I.) XVL 
Ἢ 75 (Part of Bk. 1. XVi. 
Venice 45 ΙΝ: 
a 44 XIV. 
ss 46 XV. 


Three others are mentioned in Catalogues 
—one at Madrid, written in 1555 by George 
Tryphon (who we know was in Venice 
1548), another in Constantinople, and a 
third at Rodosto, but of these nothing is 
known. 

From Vat. 386 and Paris 616 all the rest 
as we shall see have been derived. 

The oldest MS. we possess is— 

(1.) Rome (Vat. Lib.) 386. 

The volume contains (a) the Panegyrie on 
Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus, (2) the 
treatise ὁ. Celswm, the first five books of 
which are written by the transcriber of the 
Panegyric, the remainder by a contemporary 


seribe, (c) by a third hand, an extract from 
Galen. 
The Panegyric and the c. Celsum are 


written on cotton paper, and belong pro- 
bably to the end of the thirteenth century. 
Huge heads or tails are given to several 
letters according as they occur in the first or 
last lines of the page. Iota inscript is ocea- 
sionally found as in Too ; very rarely Iota 
adscript or subscript. The old form of 
beta (u) is regularly used. Corrections and 
annotations by each scribe are placed in the 
margin. 

At the end of Book I. we have the fol- 
lowing note :—zpods τὸν ἐπιγεγραμμένον κέλσου 
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ἀληθῆ λόγον ὠριγένους τόμος ἃ :—pereBAHOH 
καὶ ἀντεβλήθη ἐξ ἀντιγράφων τῶν αὐτοῦ 
ὠριγένους βιβλίων. After Book IT. we read : 
mpos Tov ἐπιγεγραμμένον κέλσου ἀληθῆ λόγον, 
τόμος β. Similar notes are appended to 
Books III. and V. 

The MS. has suffered in the binding ; the 
bottom margin has been cut away from 
several pages in Bk. III. There is reason 
to believe that it has been twice in the 
binder’s hands. 

(i.) On the first occasion two quaternions 
in Bk. V. were transposed and the pages 
were numbered according to this faulty 
arrangement, which remains to this day. 
We are warned of the error by a note on 
Ρ. 124 (which should have been numbered 
Ρ. 128), ζήτει ἔμπροσθεν μετὰ φύλλα δ΄, and at 
the end of p. 131 (properly p. 127), ζήτει 
ὄπισθεν πρὸ φύλλων η΄. [I am indebted to 
Dr. Koetschau for this information]. Again, 
under the impression that a leaf was missing 
after No. 100, the binder has interposed a 
blank sheet, which he numbers 101, before 
the following page: his impression however 
is erroneous, as p. 102a begins with τινὰ 
γέγραπται, the natural conclusion of ἀπὸ τοῦ 
Τιμαίου, which are the last words on p. 1000. 
[Lommatsch’s edition of the 6. Celsum, vol. 11. 
p. 84, 1. 18]. 

Before the second binding another event 
occurred in the history of this MS. We 
shall see immediately that the following 
words must once have stood in the text of 
Book I. c. 32 (L. i. 65, 18 to 66. 1). 

ἀναγέγραπται ἣ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ μήτηρ κύουσα ὡς 
ἐξωθεῖσα ὑπὸ τοῦ μνηστευσαμένου αὐτὴν τέκτονος 
ἐλεγχθεῖσα ἐπὶ μοιχείᾳ καὶ τίκτουσα ἀπό 
TLVOS στρατιώτου πανθήρα (or -0S) 
τοὔνομα" καὶ ἴδωμεν εἴ μὴ τυφλῶς οἱ μυ- 
θοποιήσαντες τὴν μοιχείαν τῆς παρθένου καὶ 
τοῦ πανθήρα (or -os), κιτ.λ. 

The spaced words were now erased, doubt- 
less from motives of reverence, and have not 
been re-written. 

(ii.) At the second binding a leaf num- 
bered 42, containing part of Bk. II. from 
λόγοις αὐτοῦ (Lomm., i. 160. 6) to ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σώ- (1, 1. 165. 7) really had been lost, and 
its place was supplied by a blank sheet. 

This MS. has three direct descendants, 
(A) Ven. 45, (B) Ven. 44, (C) the lost frag- 
ment from which JMJilan 12la was copied. 
The first of these was written after the 
former binding, when the quaternions were 
displaced, but before the erasure ; the second 
after the erasure ; the third after leaf 42 had 
disappeared. 

A little later than the date of (B) Ven. 44 
a translation of the c. Celswm was published 


by Christophorus Persona, who is described 
in a note at the end of the book as ‘ prior 
sanctae Balbinae de urbe [sc. Roma] latine 
graeceque peritissimus.’ The translation 
was printed for him at Rome by George 
Herolt of Bamberg, in January, 1481. De 
la Rue tells us that Persona had composed a, 
dedicatory letter to Pope Sixtus IV. which he 
subsequently discarded, finding his Holiness 
less munificent than he had hoped. In the 
copy of the book in the Cambridge Univer- 


sity Library the title-page is wanting: the . 


dedication is addressed to the Doge Giovanni 
Mocenigo ‘universoque senatui inclito con- 
sultissimoque,’ and is preceded by a letter to 
the translator from Theodore of Gaza, a 
friend of Sixtus’s predecessor, Nicolas V. 
From this letter we learn that the latter 
Pope, who was the founder of the Vatican 
Library, had had purchased for him this MS. 
(Vat. 386) in Constantinople. As he died 
in 1455 it must have found its way to Italy 
before that date. 

We can trace its history a little further 
back. On the first page we read θεοδώρου 
τοῦ σοφιανοῦ, apparently the name of its 
owner. This Theodore was a monk, first at 
Mount Sinai, and afterwards at Batopedium, 
on Mount Athos. He died at the latter 
monastery, 28th Sept. 1457. (See Fabricius 
x. p. 375, ed. 174). So it was probably 
from him that the MS. was bought by Pope 
Nicolas. 

We pass now to the two MSS. at Venice, 
which were brought thither by the famous 
Bessarion after he turned his back on the 
East at the Council of Florence in 1439, 
when he received the cardinal’s hat. They 
probably came to Venice in 1468, in one of 
the forty-eight chests containing the collec- 
tion which he had been accumulating since 
his boyhood, and now presented to the 
Republic. 

A. Venice (St. Mark’s Lib.) 45. 

This is a paper MS. of the fourteenth 
century. Just as in Vat. 386, the 6. Celswm 
is preceded by Gregory’s Panegyric: it 
is followed by some extracts from Kus. 
H. E. V. 22. 

We learn from a note on p. 6 that this 
MS. belonged to Bessarion, who is here 
designated Cardinal of Tusculum. 

Two correctors, I think, have been at 
work. Occasionally their alterations have 
been made in the margin, but very often the 
old writing has been washed out, and the 
correction substituted in its place. The 
variations of this MS. are so very numerous 
that I was inclined, with Mr. Robinson, to 
trace it to some unknown original other than 


a ae 


Vea 
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Vat. 386. But Dr. Koetschau has shown 
conclusively that it is derived from the latter 
MS., seeing that the displaced quaternions 
referred to above are copied in their wrong 
order. The Venetian corrector has detected 
the error, and does his best to rectify it by 
marginal notes, but these notes are worded 
differently from those of the Vatican cor- 
rection, which must clearly be of a later 
date than the MS. before us. Celsus’s blas- 
phemies concerning our Lord’s birth had not 
yet been erased, as they are transcribed in 
full. 

The notes following Books I., II., IT. V. 
are not given. The scribe has left spaces for 
them, as also for the initial letters of the 
books, intending, no doubt to fill them in 
with red ink. 

The corrections I believe to be entirely 
conjectural: in the extremely rare cases 
where they agree with the readings of 
another independent MS. the coincidence is 
purely accidental. Here are some specimens 
of the changes made in the MS. before us 
(the motive is in most cases easily seen), 
which serve to identify copies from it. 

Om. βουλομένῳ (Lomm. I. 19. 1, so in 
Paris 945): ἐκείνων for ἑτέρων (20. 14): 
τυράννου (20, 16) δέ τι for δ᾽ ἔτι (21. 15, so also 
Paris 616),om. ὡς after δυνάμεως (correction 21. 
19) λέγω for λέγει δὲ (corr. 21. 1), σπεύδων for 
πιστεύων, and in margin ἐλπίζων ἢ πιστεύων 
(92. 5), δυσειδαιμονίας (30. 18: so in 138. δ); 
οἰκείαις for εἰκαίαις (corr. 97. 14, an unfamiliar 
word; so also Paris 616); ἀποκτεῖναι for 
ἀπόλεσαι (123. 18) λάου for λόγου (247. 7); 
πειρασμοῦ for περισπασμοῦ (III. 1. 14) σκοτο- 
φαγεῖν (19. 9). Several examples of error 
due to homoeoteleuton, e.g. Lomm. I. 247. 12 
[om. from λόγων to λόγον] 265 [om. from 
ἰατρικῇ, 1. 15 to the same word 1. 18], III. 36, 
15-18 ; 46,7 ; 67. 20-68. 1; 79, 16-18 ; 138, 
5-8. On the other hand, in III. 8, 19, after 
αὐτοῦ the words κατόρθωσιν τῶν ἀνθρώπων are 
repeated from line 14. 

To Ven. 45 we trace with absolute cer- 
tainty no less than eight MSS. which it is 
unnecessary to describe in detail. 

(a). Venice (St. Mark’s Libr.) 46. 

Parchment, cent. xv. Beautifully written 
and ornamented. This also belonged to 
Bessarion’s Library ; it contains his coat of 
arms, and was probably transcribed by his 
orders. It is a faithful copy of its original, 
incorporating into the text all its marginal 
notes, and varying from it only where it is 
illegible. 

From Ven. 46 is copied : 

(a,). Paris (Bib. Nat.) Suppl. Gr. 293. 


Paper, cent. xvi. Referred to frequently 


by De la Rue as Codex Jolianus, so-called 
from Claude Joly, one of its possessors, from 
whom it passed to the Library of Notre 
Dame ; in the eighteenth century the Canons 
presented it, together with twelve other 
MSS., to Louis XVI. Conjectural emenda- 
tions are suggested in the margin, as also 
readings from Ven. 44, and occasionally from 
a Philocalia MS. 

(0). Rome (Vat. Lib.) No. 387 of the Otto- 
bonian Collection. 

Partly paper, partly parchment, cent. xv. 
or xvi. Like Ven. 45 it leaves blank spaces 
where we should expect headings or subserip- 
tions to the books, and omits the initial 
letter before each book but the first, where 
the letter, wanting in that MS., has been 
beautifully painted. Unlike Ven. 46, it does 
not adopt into the text the conjectures of its 
archetype, but leaves them in the margin. 
It is frequently inaccurate. 

This MS. has been most carelessly copied 
by :— 

(b,) Rome (Vat. Lib.) No. 35 of the Otto- 
bonian Collection (cent. xvi.). 

(b,). Rome (Vat. Lib.) No. 75 of the Otto- 
bonian Collection (cent. Xvi.). 

It is impossible to decide from the appear- 
ance of these MSS. whether they were ever 
complete. At present No. 35 ends φησί δέ 
twas μή δὲ βου (L. i. 28. 5), but the λομένους 
below may perhaps show that at least one 
page followed. The last words of No. 75 
are ὡς ἐξ ἴσου (L. i. 33. 10). 

Both repeat the errors of Vat. 387, e.g. 
βίου for λόγου (L. i. 22. 3), ἐν added after 
παρέμεινεν (tb. 12) τῶν omitted (7b. 19) ἀκούει 
for ἀκούειν (27. 1): and abound in errors of 
their own. 

(c). Leyden (Bibl. Publ.) 17. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Carelessly written. Re- 
sembles Vat. 387, but is not taken from it. 
Hence 

(c,). Munich 64. 

Paper, cent. xvi. This is Hoeschel’s Codex 
Boicus. Written by Andreas Darmarius 
(of whom Gardthausen writes : ‘ita scelestus 
erat Andreas Darmarius Epirota ut nihil illi 
credere debeamus nec titulis eius’). I have 
no doubt that this is a copy of the Leyden 
MS. The same strange spellings occur in 
both, e.g. ὑπιστεύθη for ἐπιστεύθη, ἔρεσι for 
ὄρεσι, but the very numerous omissions in the 
latter have been supplied (appy. prima 
manu) in the margin from Ven. 45° or 
one of its descendants; no other change ap- 
pears to have been made. From this again 
is copied ; 

(c, a). Munich 517 (formerly in Augsburg 
Library). 
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Paper, cent. xvi. The quaternions are 
quite loose, though they are pierced for 
thread, and were probably once bound. From 
marginal notes for the printer we learn that 
it was from this MS. that Hoeschel’s edition 
vas printed. 

(B) Venice (St. Mark's Libr.) 44. 

Written on paper (cent. xiv.). There is a 
note on the fly-leaf—xripa βησσαρίωνος Kap- 
δηνάλεως νικαίας τοῦ τῶν σαβίνων. The ὁ. Celsum 
is preceded by Gregory’s Panegyric as in 
Vat. 386, and the notes which there follow 
Books I., 11., III, V., are repeated here. 
The words erased in I. c. 32 are omitted, but 
no gap is left in the text. On the other 
hand the contents of the lost leaf (42) of the 
Vatican MS. are given, and the two quater- 
nions of Book III. occur in their proper 
order ; obviously the note referring to their 
displacement had been made when this MS. 
was written. The scribe, however, is slightly 
puzzled by the phenomenon, as we see by his 
paging. Folio 138 is followed by 180, after 
which the numbers follow consecutively. 
[Folios 151-158 have been inserted upside 
down in the reverse order}. 

The derivation of Ven. 44 from Vat. 386 
is evident. Curious spellings are copied 
(e.g. ἁπαπαξαπλῶς, L. i. 37. 10); in L. 1. 38. 
26 the words Aéyewv...cddors, forming exactly 
a line in the Vat. MS., are omitted: the 
scribe’s eye wanders from διηγούμενοι, 1. 139. 
12 to the same word repeated immediately 
below, and he omits all the intervening 
words ; in i. 232. 7 he omits ἢ διὰ τὰς δυνάμεις, 
the last four words in a line of his original. 
These omissions are supplied by a corrector 
in the margin. Dr. Koetschau points out 
two gaps in the MS. (Book V.) corresponding 
to two holes which have been made in Jat. 
386 since Ven. 45 was copied from it. 

There are a few variations, apparently due 
in most cases to the negligence of the scribe. 
Thus he omits the note opposite the end of 
T. ο. 8 (ὅτι δύο οἱ κέλσοι) ; for περιπατητικός (L. 
i. 30. 19) he writes περιπατηκός ; ἴῃ L. i. 146, 
3 a corrector alters μὴ to μὴν, and in line 13 
of the same page he writes oi for εἰ, and gives 
the words that follow in the following order : 
πιστοί ἐσμεν λέγοντες Kal ἡμεῖς ἑωράκαμεν ; ἴῃ 
p- 266. 10 διαστάσεις for διὰ στάσεις. Ini. 
124. 13 the corrector has apparently erased 
τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν Ἡρώδου, and written τὴν ὁρμὴν 
Ἡρώδου. In iii. 15. 6 ἀπογραψάμενοι is written 
twice over. In Book II. several lines are 
omitted from ἀρῶν (L. i. 171. 8) to εἵμαρται 
(172. 1}: 

Ven. 44 is the original of 

(a). Rome (Vat. Lib.) 309 of the Palatine 
Collection. 


Paper. As in Ven. 44, Gregory’s Panegyric 
precedes the 6. Celswm, and we have after 
Book I. the note which is characteristic of 
this group: μετεβλήθη καὶ ἀντεβλήθη, K.7.X. 
At the end of the last book, δόξα σοι ὃ θεὸς 
ἡμῶν, δόξα cot. adpe (se. 1545) iavovapiov 
KOT ἐτελείοθη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον ἐκ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ 
ἰω(άνν) ov μαυρομάτη. John Mauromates 
wrote at Venice, whither, as we have seen, 
Ven. 44 was brought in the previous 
century. 

(ὁ). Oxford (New Coll.) 146. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Presented to the College 
by Cardinal Pole (then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) in 1557. There appear to be at 
least three correctors (i.) the original scribe 
or a contemporary ; (ii.) a scribe who wrote 
shortly after; his corrections, like those 
of (i.) are purely conjectural, e.g. ἐπενοοῦντο 
for ἐποιοῦντο (L. 1. 20. 10) τυγχάνουσι (25. 16), 
except where they are taken from the Philo- 
calia ; (111.) a later writer, who regularly 
gives Philocalia readings in the margin, dis- 
tinguishing them by a peculiar symbol (7). 
This MS., following Ven. 44, omits Lomm. i. 
171. 8 to 172. 11. Corrector (ii.) adds 
«λείπει πολλά, Vide an ex philocalia suppleri 
possit,’ &e. 

(b,). Oxford (Bod. Libr.) EB. 2. 8. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Defective ; the last page 
ends with ἦλθε πρὸς αὐτὸν (11. ὁ. 2 ; Lomm. 1. 
138. 5), the αὐτὸν being written after the 
scribe’s manner at the bottom of the page, and 
at right angles to the preceding words, in 
order to mark that it is also the first word of 
the page following. By the kindness of the 
Librarian of New College I was enabled to 
compare the MS. belonging to that college 
with E. 2. 8, and satisfied myself that the 
writer of the latter was the second corrector 
of the former. His corrections are embodied 
in the MS. before us, which is a very faithful 
copy of New Coll. 146. 

One MS. remains to be described, which 
cannot be traced to either Ven. 44 or Ven. 
45 alone, but is derived from both. This is: 

Oxford (Bodl. Libr.) Ε΄. 17. 

A paper MS. of the fifteenth century, 
written throughout by the same hand. In 
the middle of Book III. a large omission has 
been made—from γενέσθαι to ὁρῶσιν ἀπ᾽ é- 
[L. i. 286. 7-14]. A page containing the 
omitted words has been intercalated by a late 
corrector. The earlier part of the treatise, 
probably to the end of Book V., has been 
transcribed from Ven. 44. The peculiar 
readings of that MS. which have been de- 
scribed above are repeated, including its 
corrections, e.g. in Lomm. i. 124. 15. and 
i. 146. 3. Even the misspelling περι- 
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πατηκός (i. 30. 19) recurs. In Book II. 
there is the same long omission (i. 171. 8 
to 172. 11). In Book V. the two gaps 
of Ven. 44 are reproduced ; the second has 
been filled by a later hand. At the end 
of Book I. we have the familiar μετεβλήθη 
καὶ ἀντεβλήθης The Panthera blasphemies 
are, of course, wanting, but these have been 
supplied by a corrector of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who has added numerous readings from 
Ven. 45 or one of its descendants. After 
Book V. the original scribe has ceased to fol- 
low Ven. 44—perhaps he was disturbed by 
the gaps above-mentioned in that book—and 
copies Ven. 45. Proofs are numerous; it 
may suflice to point out that σκοτοφαγεῖν is 
read in iii. 19. 9, and ὡς vexpo (δῦ. 8); 
there is the same repetition of κατόρθωσιν 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων (8. 19), and the same errors 
of homoeoteleuton, 6... 19. 24-20. 1, 36. 15-18. 

Opposite Book IV. ο. 184 we have an 
annotation in red (σή ὅτι διαβάλλεται 6 
ὠριγένης ὡς Kav τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ εἰς τὴν 
μετεμψύχωσιν. Similar annotations are com- 
mon in the latter part of the book. One of 
these is taken directly or indirectly from 
Vat. 386, as according to Dr. Koetschau it 
is found in no other M8.1_ This note is given 
in Lomm. II. p. 186, n. 1, μὴ λέγε διάκονον. 
«.7.A. [The scribe writes, in place of διάκονος 
in the next line, διακηνὴ, but such silly 
blunders in spelling are common in this M8. 
At the close is a note: constitit pro descrip- 
tione et collatione fl. (=florins) 23}, which 
~ seems to show that it was copied in the west ; 
if so, it must have been very shortly after the 
arrival of the Venetian MSS. 

(C). Milan (Ambrosian Libr.). Nos. 117, 
119, 121la, 1216. The latter two are bound 
together in one volume. 

These belong to the sixteenth century, and 
are possibly written by the same hand. 
121a@ appeared to me the original of the rest, 
which copy its marginal conjectures or 
silently incorporate them into their text. 
Like their original they contain only Book I. 
and part of Book IL., ending abruptly at the 
words ἀπιστῶν μὲν αὐτῷ (ch, ἜΘ τ: p. 160, 
1. 4). A note is added in all ἔοι". ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἀντιγράφου μᾶλλον δὲ, πρωτοτύπου πρὸς τὸ 
παρὸν, φύλλου ἑ ἑνὸς EKKOTEVTOS, ἔλειπε τοσοῦτον, 
ὅσον, ἀρκούντως πληρώσειν τοδὶ τὸ λιτάδιον, 
ἐξάγγελται πρωτοτύπου εἰ εὑρεθείη ἐκγραφησό- 
μενον" οὗ χάριν ἀφείθη λιτάδιον. Below is 
written, as a correction of ἐξάγγελται, f. εἰ 





1 Dr. Koetschau speaks doubtfully of its presence 
in the Oxford MS., having no other authority than 
De la Rue’s note, about the accurac y of which he is 
not unnaturally sceptical, I have seen it myself in 
the MS. 


ἐξάλθη που uel ἐξ ἀνελλιποῦς. We may con- 
clude that MS. 12la@ cannot claim a higher 
place than third in the line of descent from 
that referred to as the πρωτότυπον. First 
must have come a copy containing this note 
in an intelligible form: then another into 
which ἐξάγγελται, with probably other cor- 
ruptions,? was introduced, and somewhat 
later, two emendations of this word by a 
western hand (observe the Latin /. = fortasse, 
and wel) ; lastly our MS., in which the former 
of these emendations is wrongly transcribed. 
The πρωτότυπον is Vat. 386, where, as has 
been said, a page was lost at this place after 
the Venetian MSS. had been copied. It is 
true that in the preceding page the Roman 
scribe has written seventeen words after 
ἀπιστῶν μὲν αὐτῷ, but as five of them are 
given, not in the text but in the margin, 
and as the sentence stands unfinished, the 
transcriber of the original of the Milan MS. 
apparently thought it safer to copy no more. 
With the exception of some unimportant 
variations in spelling and a few transpositions 
of words, the texts of the two MSS. coincide. 
The former part of the Vatican note at the 
end of Book I. is repeated ; not the latter 
(μετεβλήθη Kat ἀντεβλήθη, k.7.A.). The pas- 
sage containing Panthera’s name (see above) 
1s, ahi course, wanting. Other omissions have 
been made, reverentiae causa, and there is a 
note stating that they exist also in τὸ 
πρωτότυπον. 

This MS. contains some interesting notes 
of Gennadius, who became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople shortly after the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. Opposite the first page of 
the preface (L. i. 12. 12) we read: γενναδίου 
περὶ τοῦ ὠριγένους τούτου οἱ μὲν 
διδάσκαλοι λέγουσιν οὕτως. ὡριγένης (516) ὅπου 
καλῶς εἶπεν, οὐδεὶς κάλλιον: καὶ ὅπου κακῶς, 
οὐδεὶς χεῖρον: of δὲ ἡμέτεροι ἀσιανοί, ποῦ μὲν 
ὡριγενης ἣ πάντων ἡμῶν ἀκόνη᾽ ποῦ δὲ ὡριγένης 
ἡ τῶν θολερῶν δογμάτων πηγή; κιτιλ. Again: 
yevvad εἴθε ὡρίγενες, ὡς τὰ ἄλλα συνέστης τῇ 
τοῦ iD πίστεως καλῶς, οὕτω καὶ περὶ τῆς πρὸς τὸν 
Gv’ καὶ mpa’, Kat’ οὐσίαν ἑνότητος αὐτοῦ ἐφρόνεις 
καλῶς καὶ τῶν ἄλλων, κιτιλ. As Gennadius— 
who assumed this name about 1448 ; he was 
previously known as George the Scholar— 
was a bitter enemy of the Latins after the 
Council of Florence, it is natural to conclude 
that these notes were made before Vat. 386 
was carried to the West. And when we 
remember that Theodorus Sophianus, to 
whom that MS. belonged, was Gennadius’s 
ak: we are tempted to infer that they 


δυτικοὶ 


2 Big. Aurdd.ov, or possibly λυτάδιον: the writing is 
uncertain. In either case I cannot trace the word ; 
here it = gap or space. 
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were made in his monastery, perhaps by Gen- 
nadius himself, when the Milan archetype 
was transcribed. On the other hand, the 
evidence supplied by Persona’s translation 
shows that page 42, lost at the date of this 
archetype, was not missing when the M8. 
left the East. 


We now pass to another MS. differing 
widely from all the preceding, the original of 
a much smaller group : 

11. Paris (Bib. Nat.) Suppl. Gree. 616. 

Parchment. Contains Gregory’s Pane- 
gyric, the ὁ. Celsum, and the Ad Martyrium. 
Written throughout by the same hand, which 
has written also the following note at the 
end : ἐτελειώθη μηνὶ dex” ia: N Η᾿ ἐτους 5 Opi 
χειρὶ AovKa μοναχοῦ Tod ἀθλίου καὶ ἐλεεινοῦ : 
ὅρισμω Tov—the remainder has been oblite- 
rated. The cause of this alteration is given 
in a note by a later hand: τὸ παρὸν ἐγράφη 
κατὰ TO ςωμή ἔτος ἤτοι ᾳτκή (probably, as Dr. 
Koetschau suggests, he meant to write ατμή 
= 1548) διὰ χειρὸς Λουκᾶ μοναχοῦ δρισμῷ δὲ τοῦ 
Αὐτοκράτορος ᾿Ανδρονίκου παλαιολόγου τοῦ νέου 
(sc. Andronicus II. 1320-1341 ; the Eastern 
reckoning is ten years later). κύριος δ᾽ ἔπειτα 
τούτο γέγονὼς Μανουὴλ ὃ ῥήτωρ τῆς μεγάλης 
ἐκκλησίας ἀπήλειψε τοὔνομα τοῦ ᾿Ανδρονίκου. 
In Book VI. we have a note headed μανουὴλ 
τοῦ ῥήτορος, protesting against the doctrine 
of purgatory. Dr. Koetschau rightly identi- 
fies him with Manuel of Corinth, who op- 
posed Bessarion at the Council of Florence, 
where this doctrine was discussed. The MS. 
was brought from the East to Paris by 
Minoides Mynas. There are few corrections, 
and these so skilfully made that they are 
often hard to detect. The Panthera blas- 
phemies occur in full. The note μετεβλήθη, 
k.7.A. Is wanting. 

From this MS. are copied the two fol- 
lowing :— 

A. Paris (Bib. Nat.) 945. 
la Rue as Codex Regius. 

Here we have (a) the first fourteen chap- 
ters of the Philocalia and part of the 
fifteenth, to the words εἶναι δοκῆ, δεῖξαι (Lomm. 
p. 81.7); (0) the c. Celsum; (c) fragments 
from the Lahortatio ad Martyrium, and other 
writings of Origen given in the Philocalia, 
ec. 23, 24, 27; (d) Extracts from the Scala 
Paradisi of Joannes Climacus. 

Three scribes have been at work on the 
Philocalia, by the first of whom the remain- 
der of the volume has been written. His 
style is that of the fourteenth century, and 
he is identified in the Library Catalogue with 
Joachim Hieromonachus, from a note at the 
end of the c. Celsum of apparently much the 
same dateas the MS. itself, though the ink is 


Cited by De 


blacker: [τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον ὑπάρχει ἐμοῦ Kat 
ἀνατίθημι τοῦτο, εἰς τὴν θείαν μονὴν τοῦ παμ- 
μεγίστου μου ταξιάρχου (sc. St. Michael), ὑπὲρ 
ψυχικῆς σρς τῶν ἐμῶν γονέων καὶ ἐμοῦ τοῦ 
ἁμαρτωλοῦ :—iwakelw ἱερομόναχος. It will be 
observed, however, that this note asserts 
Joachim to be the owner merely, not the 
transcriber. This note is followed by another 
of a later date: εἰσὶ δὲ τὰ γράμματα τοῦ 
μεγάλου pytwpos. Probably Manuel is here 
referred to. The c. Celsum is entitled: 
ὠριγένους τοῦ σοφωτάτου βιβλίον κατὰ Κέλσου 
τοῦ ἀθεωτάτου.͵ At the top of the pages on 
which five of the books begin is written in 
red ink: κέ ij yé vie τοῦ θῦ ἐλέησόν με τὸν 
ἅμαρτωλον. At the endof the treatise: δόξα 
σοι ὃ θξ, 6 κξ ἡμῶν we XS. ἀμὴν. 

A few corrections have been made, I think 
by the original scribe. Variations from the 
text of Paris 616 occur fairly often, but in 
the large majority of instances they are 
found in no other M8. Mr. Robinson notes 
the omission of βουλομένῳ, L. 1. 19. 1; 
ἕλλησι for ἔθνησι, 1. 37. 16—other instances 
are found occasionally —where our MS. agrees 
with Ven. 45 as against Paris 616. These, 
I think, can be accounted for: thus the first 
strange omission may be the result of care- 
lessness, and the second, as he suggests, may 
be adopted from the vulgata lectio of 1 Cor. i. 
24, from which the words are quoted. But 
the important variations of Ven. 45 from 
Paris 945 are so numerous that they must 
have made a far more obvious impression on 
the text before us if the seribe, as Mr. 
Robinson is inclined to believe, had seen Ven. 
45 or any of its descendants. 

(B). Basel, A. III. 9. 

This volume contains (a) the Philocalia, 
transcribed by ‘the lowly monk Cyril’ in the 
year 1564. Also ina different handwriting, 
but of about the same time (b) the contra 
Celsum, and (6) the Ad Martyrium. 

A few leaves are missing from the opening 
of the ec. Celsum. The first page in the MS. 
begins with καὶ γῆν σπειρομένην (I. 6. 11. Lomm. 
i, 32. 14). The text corresponds very closely 
with that of Paris 616, e.g. in the impossible 


"ὥστε for wero (L. 1. 35. 3), the omission of τοῦ 


νόμου καὶ (L. 1. 34. 1), and of μωρία (1. 36. 4) ; 
the interesting substitution of ἃ for ὧν κἂν 
ἴχνη ἐπί ποσον, and the omission of nearly 
the whole of the two following lnes—from 
καί τινά ye to ἑωράκαμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς in the refer- 
ence to post-apostolic miracles. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the Basel MS. has been 
copied directly from the Paris codex. 

A comparison of the text of Vat. 386 and 
Paris 616 is best postponed until an account 
has been given of the Philocalia texts. 

FreDERIC WALLIS. 
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PATRICK’S HERACLITUS. 


The Fragments of the Work of Heraclitus of 
Ephesus on Nature. Translated from the 
Greek of Bywater, with an Introduction 
historicaland critical. By G. T. W. Patrick 
Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the State 
University of Jlowa. Baltimore. N. 
Murray, 1889. Pp. 131. 


Tss book is able and interesting, and if it 
bears signs of haste, it is to be hoped that 
the author may have the opportunity of 
removing them from a second edition. 

The reviving interest in Heraclitus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Patrick, is not merely his- 
torical. The ‘return to Kant,’ he says, has 
been unsuccessful, and ‘there is a certain 
weariness in philosophy of the whole sub- 
jective method.’ ‘The need of disinfecting 
our minds from the germs of a pathological 
introspective habit, and putting ourselves as 
an experiment in the position of those who 
took it for granted that Nature was larger 
than man, has led us back to Greek philoso- 
phy and especially to its sources.” And 
Heraclitus is ‘ the most perfect illustration 
of those qualities which characterize the 
Greek mind,— receptivity, unprejudiced 
freedom of thought, love of order, and trust- 
ful confidence in the unity of man and 
Nature.’ 

This ‘ trustful confidence’ was prematurely 
broken by ‘ what has been called the fall of 
man in Socrates.’ ‘Socrates was not a Greek 
at all.’ ‘He was a curiosity at Athens, and 
consequently very much in vogue.’ 

The point of view thus indicated, if not 
entirely novel, is fresh and suggestive ; and 
it is maintained with considerable force. 
Like Bacon, our author longs to know ‘ what 
natural thinking would have accomplished if 
it had been left an open field a while longer 
in Greece.’ But in his eagerness he leaves 
out of sight some of the essential elements 
of the position. It is true that Heraclitus 
anticipated some great ideas which Plato 
did not find in him. To those well pointed 
out by Mr. Patrick he might have added the 
dissipation and conservation of Energy and 
that which Maxwell ironically apostrophizes 
(with reference to ‘ Paradoxical Philosophy’) 

‘Great Principle of all we see, 
Unending Continuity !’ 


But the ‘dialectical disturbances’ which broke 
up the speculative vision were rendered in- 
evitable not merely because Socrates had 
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awakened  self-consciousness, or because 
Anaxagoras had set vods against the 


Elements: but much more by reason of the 
irresistible influence of Parmenides and (the 
Eleatic) Zeno. That was a challenge to 
‘clear thinking’ which Plato could not put 
by. Mr. Patrick says: ‘Socrates and Plato 
took fright too easily at the Sophists. Their 
philosophy would have died with them.’ 
That is all very well. But behind the 
Sophist stood his ‘father Parmenides,’ whose 
thought had penetrated the mind of the 
age, and become tyrannically dominant. 
This is strangely overlooked in pp. 72-83. 
Plato could no more decline to reckon 
with it, than Kant could have ignored the 
scepticism of Hume. Nor could mental 
salvation have been wrought out for man 
by endlessly repeating or even patiently 
applying the aphorisms of the Ephesian 
prophet,—not to say that patience was a hard 
lesson for the Greek. Whatever may have 
been the drawbacks of the dialectic ἀδολεσχία, 
and however deplorable may have been its 
results in times of speculative inertness, it 
was an indispensable exercise in that period 
of intellectual youth. Mr. Patrick is probably 
right in saying that in hypostatizing general 
concepts Plato was less in earnest than 
subsequent ages gave him credit for; but 
why then should he accuse him of elevating 
rationalism into a great system, and giving 
it to the world for a perpetual inheritance ? 
The truth is that while our author traces 
with a firm hand some of the broader out- 
lines in the evolution of philosophy, he 
betrays now and then a strange obliviousness 
of the minuter shades, Plato did not write 
‘in the age of Pericles.’ Nor was he so 
careless of bodily perfection as Mr. Patrick 
seems to imply. 

In the author’s critical survey of recent 
works on Heraclitus there is much that 
deserves the heartiest approval. He _pro- 
tests with much reason against the ‘over- 
systematization’ and ‘over-interpretation’ 
of German writers, and shows that these 
errors have led to contradictory results, 
making of Heraclitus a hylozoist or a 
transcendentalist, a materialist or a mystic, 
a sensationalist or an idealist, accord- 
ing as he is interpreted by Schuster or 
Teichmiiller, by Lassalle or Pfleiderer. In 
dealing with the isolated fragments of a 
pregnant thinker it is not always safe to 
harmonize them with each other, much less to 
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make them square with some preconceived 
assumption. Teichmiiller, who in his History 
of Ideas has written much and wisely on 
Heraclitus, supplies two amusingly charac- 
teristic specimens of over-interpretation : 
(1) in explaining the identity of Day and 
Night to mean that they are products of the 
same elements, and (2) in disproving the 
philosopher’s belief in immortality by means 
of the only fragment (perhaps a spurious 
one) which tends to prove it (cxxil). 

Mr. Patrick also deserves credit for laying 
strong and independent stress (apart from 
physical or metaphysical doctrines) (1) on 
the character of Heraclitus and (2) on his 
ethical and religious utterances. (1) ‘The 
arrogance of this man was sublime.’ ‘ We 
have in the Ephesian sage a man who openly 
claimed to have an insight superior to all the 
world, and the history of thought has vin- 
dicated his claim.’ ‘As the prophets of 
Israel hurled their messages in actual defi- 
ance at the people, hardly more does the 
Ephesian seem to care how his words are 
received, if only he gets them spoken. Not 
more bitter and misanthropic is Hosea in his 
denunciation of the people’s sins, than is our 
philosopher in his contempt for the stupidity 
and dulness of the masses.’ (2) The ethical 
content of Heraclitus’ message to his 
countrymen is rightly treated as prior to 
his speculative teaching. Thus the saying 
‘Quench insolence more than you would 
fire’ has nothing to do with ‘fire’ as the 
first element. The cry of the philosopher 
was a call to men everywhere to ‘wake wp, to 
purify their βαρβάρους ψυχάς, and see 
things in their reality.’ ‘He will not have 
men roll themselves into a cocoon of a 
single system, or revolve in the circle of a 
single set of ideas. He will have them throw 


OXIV.—"Akiov ᾿Εφεσίοις ἡβηδὸν ἀπάγξασθαι πᾶσι 
καὶ τοῖς ἀνήβοις τὴν πόλιν καταλιπεῖν. 

‘The Ephesians would do well to hang themselves, 
every grown-up man of them, and to leave the city 
to those not yet of age.’ 

LX Χ7ΙΧ.--- παιδὸς ἡ βασιληΐη. 

‘The government (of the world) is in the hands of 
a child.’ 

XLVI.—7d ἀντίξουν ξυμφέρον. 

‘Counter-irritation is helpful.’ 

XXXVII.—(Arist. de Sensw.) 

καὶ πάντες ἐπιφέρονται ἐπὶ τοῦτο περὶ ὀσμῆς. 

‘And all opinions tend this way concerning smell.’ 
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themselves open to the common light, keep 
every sense open and receptive to new im- 
pressions, and thereby attain truth, which is 
found in the universal alone.’ 

Two other observations command un- 
qualified assent. Mr. Patrick shows that 
the philosopher’s misanthropy was consistent 
with optimism, 1.6. ‘ with the strong convic- 
tion that the world is good, rational and 
orderly. Most men, to be sure, are fools, 
but it is their own fault, as they will not 
put themselves in right relation to the 
world.’ And he does well in calling atten- 
tion to the thought, which may have figured 
more largely in the Book about Nature than 
it does in the Fragments, viz. that contained 
in χρημοσύνη or ‘hunger,’ as ‘the impulse or 
motive force by which the primitive world 
matter or fire evolved itself into the world 
of individual things.’ The friends of the 
late Professor Ferrier may recall a cognate 
saying of his, which is quoted by Principal 
Shairp in his contribution to the Introductory 
Notice (by Prof. Lushington) prefixed to 
Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains (p. Xxxiii.). 

A good version of the Yrayments of Hera- 
clitus is still a desideratum. It would sup- 
ply the only thing which appeared wanting 
in Mr. Bywater’s scholar-like edition. Un- 
fortunately the translation here given of 
them is marred by grave inaccuracies, to 
which we call Mr. Patrick’s attention, as 
already said, in the hope that they may be 
hereafter removed. Surely the suggestions 
of Professor Gildersleeve, mentioned in the 
Preface, cannot have been thoroughly at- 
tended to. We append a few instances in a 
tabular form, putting what we hold to be 
the correct rendering immediately under the 
Greek. Let scholars judge ! 


Mr. PATRICK’S VERSION. 
‘The Ephesians deserve, man for man, to be hung, 
and the youth to leave the city.’ 


A child’s kingdom.’ 
‘The unlike is joined together.’ 


‘And that for smell all things are converted into 
4 be 2) 
this.’ 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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WECKLEIN’S ORESTEIA. 


Aeschylos’ Orestie, mit erkliérenden Anmerk- 
ungen, von N. Weckuern. Mk. 6. 


Pror. WECKLEIN is certainly one of the 
first living authorities on Aeschylus, and 
has contributed so much to the study of the 
poet by his various papers and especially by 
the laborious critical edition of 1885, with 
its sifted record of emendations, that this 
edition of the Oresteia (the first, he tells us, 
with a German commentary) deserves and 
will receive the most respectful attention. 

In the Preface we are told that the work 
is chiefly devoted to explanation, and the 
student who wishes for further critical 
research into the text is referred to the 1885 
edition. The latter however gives very 
little but a classified list of suggestions, 
valuable as that is ; and we think the editor’s 
own work on the text will be more clearly 
seen and more fairly judged from the book 
before us. There is here more discussion, 
though still too little: the emendations are all 
printed in the text: the wood is not so 
obscured by the trees as in the bewildering 
Appendix of 1885: the commentary helps 
us to understand the grounds of preference : 
and lastly in several cases the views of 1885 
have been modified. 

Perhaps it may be going too far to say 
-with the editor that ‘the greatest difficulties 
[of the text in these three plays] have been 
overcome and comparatively few obscurities 
remain’: but we think a study of this 
edition will confirm his statement that ‘ the 
text-criticism of the Oresteia has made in 
the last few decades gratifying progress.’ 
The age of certain conjectures is perhaps 
over: but much has been recently done, and 
still is being done, in detecting corruption : 
and many recent suggestions, though in 
the nature of the case incapable of proof, 
may yet be accepted as probable; while 
the total result certainly is that the text 
as a whole still slowly improves. 

Among those of Prof. Wecklein’s own 
suggestions which deserve consideration 
may be mentioned the following (where the 
references are to his edition, the numbers in 
brackets being those of Dindort’s Poetae 
Scenict) :— 

Ag. 103 λύπης ἄτην φρενοδαλῆ for the 
corrupt τὴν θυμοφθόρον λύπης φρένα, Where 
ἄτην is due to H. L. Ahrens, and φρενοδαλῇ is 
supposed to have been supplanted by the 
gloss θυμοφθόρον. 


152 [145] φάσματ᾽ ἀνορθοῦν for φάσματα 


στρουθῶν which is meaningless. This 
ingenious suggestion he supports by a 


reference to the formula (Pers. 220, Z/. 644) 
whereby one who has seen a vision prays 
‘avert the bad, fulfil the good.’ 

300 [288] ἤπεικτο for the desperate πεύκη 
to. ‘The meaning is what is wanted, if the 
form could be accepted. Anyhow the 7o is 
probably the end of some verb, as many 
other editors have seen. 

680 [675] προσδόκα καμεῖν for π. μολεῖν. 
The sentence εἰ δ᾽ σὺν τις ἀκτίς κιτιλ. (676) 
certainly looks as if the messenger had said 
‘expect bad news of Menelaos.’ 

720 [718] in the famous simile of the 
lion’s whelp, M. reads ἔθρεψεν δὲ λέοντα 
σίνιν [λέοντος ivw Con.] δόμοις ἀγάλακτον οὕτως 
ἀνὴρ φιλόμαστον, generally translated, ‘Thus ἃ 
man rears a lion’s whelp in the house, robbed 
of its mother’s milk, desiring the breast’ : 
but it is obvious that οὕτως is harsh in 
position and the two adjectives unsatisfac- 
tory. Wecklein brilliantly suggests (adopt- 
ing a hint from Heusde’s βότας) ἀγάλακτα 
βούτας ἀνὴρ φιλομάστων, ‘a herdsman rears a 
lion’s whelp, the foster-brother of the suck- 
lings of the herd.’ 


794 [803] θάρσος ἐτώσιον for θράσος 
ἑκούσιον. 

1159. [1148] φοιταλέας for φεῦ 
ταλαίναις (restoring the dochmiac): less 


happily in antistr. μοιριδίοις for ὀρθίοις ev. 

Cho. 343 [344] φιάλην νεοκρᾶτα for the 
strange (though perhaps possible) veoxpara 
φίλον. 

Cho. 818 [821] θηλύθρουν χοροστάταν for 
θῆλυν οὐριοστάταν. 

Hum. 178 MSS. μιάστορ᾽ ἐκείνου πάσεται, 
unmetrical and corrupt. Wecklein (1885) 
exyovov (1888) ἐκ σίνους. The latter admira- 
bly ingenious, but not a very natural expres- 
sion, 


485 [483] the MSS. read :— 


, Q Ν ε , ε ’ 
φόνων δικαστὰς OPKLOV ALPOVILEVOUS 
Ν 9 > Ν , , 
θεσμὸν τὸν εἰς ἅπαντ᾽ ἐγὼ θήσω χρόνον 


usually corrected ὁρκίους αἱρουμένη with 
Casaubon. Wecklein suggests now (1888) φανῶ 
δικαστὰς Opk. αἰδουμένους θεσμόν, τὸν K.T.r. 

Hum. 570 [567] εἰς οὐρανὸν δὲ διάτορος 
Τυρσηνικὴ for 7 7 οὖν 6.T. 

Bum. 688 [685] &etrar for “Apeov (not in 
1885 edition). 

Eun. 942 [941] τὸ μὴ περᾶν ὅρον λοπῶν 
for . . τόπων. 
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Opinions will doubtless differ on the value 
or probability of some of these conjectures : 
but taken as a whole we may say they show 
in a high degree ingenuity combined with 
sobriety of judgment—a combination rarer 
than might be wished among emenders of 
texts. 

On the other hand there are some render- 
ings and not a few emendations adopted 
(from conjectures of others or of the editor’s 
own) which will not equally commend them- 
selves to the reader. Thus, Ag. 79 [78], to 
alter Ἄρης δ᾽ οὐκ evi χώρᾳ to evi πείσῃ on the 
strength of a Hesychius note that ἐν πείσῃ 
means ἐν χώρᾳ, Seems arbitrary. So does the 
correction οὐδ᾽ ὄψαν᾽ ἂν λέγοιμι Ag. 287 [275] 
for the unexceptionable δόξαν of the MSS. The 
correction βάλλεται δ᾽ ὀρόγκοις for β. yap 
ὅσσοις, Ag. 475 [470] is ingenious, but surely 
improbable. The word ὄρογκοι is only 
known from Hesychius: and the illustration, 
though fine, is too abrupt. For the ex- 





traordinary μάταν γὰρ «it ἂν ἐσθλά 
τις δοκῶν ὁρᾶν (Ag. 431 [423]), “ For 


vainly would a man, seeming to see fair 
visions, clutch at them (eiro)’, Keck is 
responsible. The fine passage ἢ δίκτυόν τι 
“Awdov; GAN ἄρκυς ἡ Evvevvos κιτιλ. (Ag. 1103 
[1115]) becomes ἢ δίκτυον τιταίνει δάμαρ κυσὶ 
ξύνευνος & ξυναιτία “Ardov: a singular piece of 
ingenuity wholly wasted, for it surely cannot 
mean, as Prof. Wecklein would have it, ‘ Or 
does the wedded wife spread a net, she the 
accomplice of the Furies (dogs of Hades)’ 
The order makes this absolutely impossible : 
and even if it were possible, it is far from 
being an improvement in sense. Still less 
acceptable (in the antistrophe of the same 
stanza) is our editor’s reading and rendering. 
The MSS. have ἐν πέπλοισιν μελαγκέρῳ (cor- 
rected to acc. M.) λαβοῦσα μηχανήματι. 
Weckleinreads ἐν πέπλων νιν κιτιλ. andexplains 
as follows :—‘the two outstretched hands 
are the black horns, so that the contrivance 
(das Ding) appears black-horned,and Klytaem- 
nestra herself a raging bull (ein wild wiitender 
Stier) charging with its horns a defenceless 
cow.’ Imagine Agamemnon a cow, and Kly- 
taemnestra a bull! In the difficult passage 
ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπήγαγεν εὐνῆς παροψώνημα τῆς ἐμῆς 
χλιδῆς (1447) Wecklein has corrected εὐνῆς .. 
τῆς to εὐνὴν τήνδ᾽ (partly following Voss), and 
explains the εὐνὴ as the lying of Kassandra in 
death beside Agamemnon, translating ‘for 
me she has brought in this couch an added 
relish to my joy,’ ze. my delight in the 
murder of Agamemnon is enhanced by 
the thought that Kassandra lies dead 
beside him. The sense is appropriate: 
but again does not the order of the 
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words seem to make the correction τήνδε 
impossible ? 

In the Choephorot, the powerful and diffi- 
cult passage about the penalties on delayed 
vengeance (275—295) is rejected by our 
editor (following Dindorf) asa later addition, 
though he admits the ‘strong and peculiar 
colouring of the expression’: few, we think, 
will ascribe it to other than the poet. In 
the striking but corrupt chorus 645—8 [649 
—51] Wecklein follows Lachmann in reading 
τίνειν (for which there is much to be said), 
but he takes it all as one sentence thus : 


τέκνον δ᾽ ἐπεισφέρει δόμοις 
αἱμάτων παλαιτέρων 

τίνειν μύσος 

χρόνῳ κλυτὰ βυσσόφρων “Epwis— 


explaining it ‘And at length the deep- 
brooding Erinys takes from Aisa the pro- 
duct (das Erzeugnis) of her forging, and 
brings it into the guilty house, to pay for 
the old murder with new.’ The sense is clear 
and consistent: but the meaning given to 
τέκνον is surely both harsh and unpoetical. 
According as we punctuate, τέκνον must be 
either Orestes, or the new murder, child of the 
old. Objections from the poetical side may also 
be raised against ἄλλοισιν ἐν νόμοισι, our 
editor’s correction in Hum. 96 for a. ἐ. νεκροῖσι, 
though it suits the general sense: against 
ἀναίματον βόσκημα δ᾽, αἱμόνων σκιά (for the 
corrupt δαιμόνων Hum. 302) in spite of its 


ingenuity: against βαρίβαν (word ἴον 
‘mariner’ quoted in Bekk. Anecd. from 


Sophokles, ποιμένες) which Wecklein following 
Meineke reads for the corrupt περαιβάδαν 
Eum. 556: and emphatically against 
πανευμενίδες τῶν for πᾶν ἐνδαΐδες οἴκων in the 
last stanza of the play. 

On the important question of the meaning 
of the vote of Athena in the Humenides, 
Wecklein has a long and (as it appears to us) 
a conclusive note, supporting the view that 
the Areopagites are divided equally, and that 
Athena’s is the casting vote. On any other 
view the human judges must condemn by a 
majority of one, which the goddess reverses : 
and this destroys the symbolism of the action, 
which surely lies in the fact that the guilt of 
the two murders balance, and human judg- 
ment being at fault the goddess decides for 
mercy. 

Onanother difficult question in the Hument- 
des, the speech of Athena founding the court 
of Areopagos, 684 [681] sqq., the editor who 
formerly (1885) approved Kirchhoft's trans- 
posing of the passage to 576, now agrees 
with Dindorf that it is probably in its 
present shape not due to Aeschylus (Introd. 
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p. 22). There certainly are many difficulties, 
and opinion will probably be divided, but to 
most people we think the difficulties of 
retaining the passage in its place will 
be less than those of rejecting or trans- 
posing it. 

Lastly there is much to be said for the 
view adopted in this edition that the system 
of refrains which appears in the MSS. of the 
choruses, Hum. 342, 811, 870, should be ex- 
tended to other places. Our editor, follow- 
ing G. C. W. Schneider, restores them with 
great probability in Choeph. 796, 813, 837, 
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953, 970; and also in Lumen. 368, 3833; in 
the first of which places however there is a 
real difficulty connected with the word ἀνα- 
τροπάς (that in the refrain has to lose its con- 
struction) ; a difficulty on which Prof. Weck- 
lein’s explanation is hardly satisfactory. 

Tt should be added that in the Introduction 
there is an excellent and instructive account 
given of the history of the Myth of the 
Pelopidae, and of Aeschylus’s handling of it, 
including some interesting notes on works of 
art that illustrate the story. 

A. S. 





SOME BOOKS ON XENOPHON. 


(1) Xenophon Cyropaedeia. Books III.—V. 
with Notes by the Rev. H. A. HoLpEn 
M.A. LL.D. (Pitt Press Series). Text, 
pp. 128. Notes, pp. 182. Indices, pp. 
44, 5s. 


The second instalment of Dr. Holden’s 
excellent edition of Xenophon’s biographical 
romance is extremely welcome. It is full of 
those admirable features which have made 
Dr. Holden’s editions of classical authors 
not only useful and popular in England, but 
the subject of eulogy to foreign scholars. 
The text has been carefully revised with 
constant reference to the best MSS. and to 
the critical work of his predecessors: but 
Dr. Holden seems wisely conservative in the 
matter of emendation ; and, while giving full 
weight to all suggestions of the great critics, 
is not to be frightened even by Cobet’s scioli 
emblema. The notes are many rather than 
long, and leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of scholarly interpretation, grammatical 
explanation, or suggestive reference. In one 
or two places we have noted that Dr. Holden 
has perhaps been so concise as to be in danger 
of misleading a young scholar. For instance 
IV. iii. 1. 98 “ €€icov=ex eadem statione,’ 111. 
iil. 1, 165 “ ἐπεὶ ἐκαλλιέρησε cum litavisset. In 
V.1. 64 the middle is used in the same sense.’ 
But is not the middle used of the person 
consulting the victims, the active always 
with τὰ ἱερὰ expressed or understood + Again 
at III. ui. 1. 419 the extract from Rich’s 
Dictionary as to the Roman tessera militaris 
gives an inadequate account of it, as may be 
seen by a reference to the best authority, 
Polybius, 6, 36. A good feature in the notes 
is the attention paid to the particles, than 
which scarcely anything is more helpful 
NO. XXVIII, VOL. III. 


towards catching the finer shades of meaning 
of Greek writers. There are admirable 
indices to the volume, so constructed as to 
give a clear indication of Xenophon’s use of 
poetical, Ionic, Doric or rare words, on the 
plan of Gustav Sauppe. It is an honour- 
able addition to the Pitt Press series, and a 
real boon to all students of Xenophon and of 
Greek generally. 


(2) Xenophon’s Hellenica. Books I. U1. with 
Introduction and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, 
M.A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1888. Intro- 
duction, pp. 1—51. Text with English 
Analysis, pp. 53—135. Notes, pp. 39. 
Index, pp. 9. 


The text is well printed and follows that of 
Dindorf (1885) witha few changes. Dates 
are given in the margin, and a helpful 
analysis let into the text. The aim of the 
notes is stated in the preface to be ‘ not only 
to explain the critical and grammatical 
difficulties in the text...but also to supply a 
commentary upon the history of the times, 
and to point out,even at the risk of repetition, 
the numerous gaps and points of obscurity 
in Xenophon’s narrative.’ The first of these 
two departments is not very fully treated, 
the notes being chiefly historical, and those 
on construction or meaning being few and 
far between. The second is much more 
satisfactorily dealt with ; and there are some 
really good and exhaustive dissertations on 
special points, such, for instance, as the 
Spartan ναυαρχία. The introduction contains 
a clear and fairly complete sketch of Greek 
History between 411 and 403, with an 
excellent chronological table, and a sensible 
DD 
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disquisition on the composition of the book. 
The differences of style and method between 
Books I. II. and the rest of the Hellenica are 
indeed very marked ; and may perhaps be 
accounted for, as Mr. Underhill supposes, by 
their composition at a widely different time, 
or by supposing Xenophon to be writing 
under the restraint of a conscious attempt 
to imitate the method of Thucydides ; and, 
again, to have left the book unfinished. The 
theory of a different authorship of the two 
parts has never, I believe, been seriously 
maintained; but there is a passage in 
Plutarch, de gloria Atheniensium I., which it 
is perhaps worth while to quote, as showing 
that the period embraced in these two books 
had been treated by another contemporary, 
and that it would almost seem that Plutarch 
did not regard Xenophon as the historian of 
the time. He is showing that without the 
glorious deeds of Athens we should not have 
had the famous writers. After mentioning 
the events treated by Thucydides, he goes 
on :---ἄνελε τὰ περὶ Ἑλλήσποντον ᾿Αλκιβιάδου 
νεανιεύματα καὶ τὰ πρὸς Λέσβον Θρασύλλου, καὶ 
τὴν ὑπὸ Θηραμένους τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας κατάλυσιν 
καὶ Θρασύβουλον καὶ ΓΑρχιππον, καὶ τοὺς ὑπὸ 
Φυλῆς ἑβδομήκοντα τῆς Σπαρτιατῶν 
ἡγεμονίας ἀνισταμένους καὶ Κόνωνα πάλιν ἐμβι- 
βάζοντα τὰς ᾿Αθήνας εἰς τὴν θάλατταν: καὶ 
Κράτιππος ἀνήρηται. Ἐενοφῶν μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸς 
ἑαυτοῦ γέγονεν ἱστορία, κιτιλ. We know 
nothing of this continuator of Thucydides ; 
but it is possible that Xenophon embodied 
part of his work in his two first books ; or, 
on the other hand, that the existence of this 
work of Cratippus may account for some of 
the many omissions in Xenophon’s narrative 
which Mr. Underhill notices. 


\ 
κατα, 


(3) Ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονεύματα recognovit 
WALTHER GILBERT. Editio major. Lips. 
Teubner, 1888. Praefatio, pp. iii—lxxvii. 
Summaria, pp. lxxviiiimlxxx. Textus, pp. 
1—143. index nominum, pp. 146—150. 
ΜΕ, 1. 





An excellent text of the Memorabilia, with 
a very satisfactory critical apparatus. The 
readings of the two best MSS. A and B are 
always given, Schenkl’s collation of C, and 
all readings of other MSS. that seem possibly 
admissible. Variations from the texts of 
Dindorf, Sauppe, Schenkl, and Breitenbach 
are marked ; while mere conjectures of Cobet, 
Hirschig and others are more sparingly 
noticed (‘tamen plures quam vellem memorav? ). 
The destructive criticisms of A. Krohn are 
also recorded as well as those of the slightly 
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more conservative J. T. Hartmann. The 
eritical views of the editor seem sound and 
sensible, and the book is well printed and 
convenient in every way. 


(4) Xenophons Memorabilien fiir den Schulge- 
brauch. ANDREAS WEIDNER. Vienna and 
Leipzig. 1889. Introduction, pp. iv.—xii. 
Text, pp. 1—162. Index, 162—170. 
Pfg. 80. 


A text in good clear type on good paper. It 
has no note or comment; but there are 
four short essays of about a page each on (1) 
Sokrates’ Leben (2) Sokrates’ Lehre (3) 
Sokrates’ Verfolgung und 'Tod (4) Sokrates’ 
Ankliger und Vertheidiger nach dem Tod ; a 
short analysis of each chapter, and an index 
of proper names. The object is said in the 
preface to be to place a clear and intelligible 
text in the hands of school-boys, without 
troubling them with disputed points of criti- 
cism ; and this object is attained. A few 
passages (e.g. 2, 1, § 4—6), held to be clearly 
spurious, are printed at the bottom of the 
page in a different type. 


(5) Xenophon’s Anabasis. C. REHDANTZ, 
First Volume, Books JI.—III. Sixth 
edition, revised by Dr. Orro Carnutu. 


Weidmann, Berlin, 1888. Einleitung, 
pp. 1—36. Text and Notes, pp. 37— 
217. Mk. 1.80. 

This reissue of Rehdantz’s well-known 


edition of the Anabasis has been enriched 
by reference to five recent contributions to 
the subject : (1) Droysen’s article on Greek 
Warfare in Hermann’s Lehrbuch of Greek 
Antiquities, (2) Hartmann’s Analecta Xeno- 
phontea, (3) Mangeldorf’s Zu Xenophons 
Bericht tiber die Schlacht bei Kunazxa, (4) 
Reuss’ Critical and exegetical remarks on 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, (5) Schulze’s guaestiones 
grammaticae ad Xenophontem pertinentes. 
There is a good map of the March, a plan of 
the battle of Cunaxa, and some engravings 
of Greek and Persian armour at the end of 
the volume. 


(6) Xenophons Agesilaos fiir den Schulgebrauch 


erklért, von OtTro GUruttne, Leipzig. 
Teubner, 1888. Einleitung, pp. 1—9. 
Text and Notes (German), pp. 6—66. 


Critical Appendix, p. 67. Index, pp. 67— 
68. Mk. 1.50. 


The editor maintains the Xenophontean 
authorship of this treatise, and explains the 
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difference of style and vocabulary from the 
other writings of Xenophon by the fact\that 
the tract is avowedly a panegyric, and that to 


such a composition poetical words and ex, 


pressions are suitable, as well as a selection 
of facts (on which subject see Polybius’ 
remarks on his own panegyric on Philopoe- 
men, 10, 21). The eleventh chapter, he 
admits, was most likely added by the editor 
of the work after Xenophon’s death. The 
notes are terse and suitable to the writer’s 
object. Illustrative passages are mostly 
taken from Xenophon himself, and the 
student is frequently referred to Kriiger’s 
Grammar. 


(7) Analecta Xenophontea. J.T. HARTMANN, 
Lit. Hum. Dr. Lugdun.-Batav. 1887. 


Dr. Hartmann is of the school of Cobet, for 
whom he professes unbounded reverence, and 
would emend his author on general principles 
of probability, and from considering what 
the grammatical construction and the general 
sense of the passage in question demand, or 
the known usage of the Attic writers sug- 
gests, with scant regard to the authority of 
the libri meliores vel deteriores : for, deterrima 
enim meliores isti libri sunt... nostro hac in 
re standum est judicio et audendum est alt- 
quid. Τὺ 15 hardly necessary, therefore, to 
say that he is in sympathy with the most 
advanced methods of destructive criticism ; 
and that in no inconsiderable number of 
eases his reader will find himself differing 
from the critic, and inclined to regard the 
alterations proposed as unnecessary or even 
wanton. Indeed it has seemed to the present 
writer that the work, valuable as it is, has 
suffered from the very devotion to this par- 
ticular author on which Dr. Hartmann 
rather prides himself, and that a wider re- 
ference to other Greek writers than appears 
in this volume might have often modified 
the writer’s views, and made a certain pro- 
portion of the criticism unnecessary. 

But when this has been said, it still remains 
an undoubted fact that these four hundred 
pages contain a most valuable body of eriti- 
cism on Xenophon, supported with great in- 
genuity and acuteness, and which no future 
student or editor of Xenophon will be able 
to neglect. They are, besides, most amusing 
and almost delightful reading. It is pleasant 
to find a scholar in these days still capable 
of writing a long book in Latin in a style so 
clear, attractive and elegant. Possibly here 
and there some exception might be taken to 
the Latinity ; but if it is not wholly classical 
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it is something even better,—a really indi- 
vidual style, never wearisome, and always 
perspicuous and able to awaken and hold 
attention. 

- The treatise is divided into twelve chapters. 
In vhapter I the writer discusses the gues- 
tion ofthe year of Xenophon’s-}irth, and 
maintains with great thgéenuity that it was 
as late as B.c. 426. The second chapter is 
devoted to a discussion de Anabasis consilio 
tempore scriptore. Here he maintains that the 
first four books were published shortly after 
the end of the expedition, under the pseu- 
donym of Themistogenes, the last three much 
later, and with the express object of defending 
his character against the attacks of his 
enemies. Chapter III. contains an investi- 
gation of the uses of μήν in Xenophon, in 
which he shows that it is frequently and 
naturally employed in a work like the 
Memorabilia where a proposition is to be 
proved by numerous examples, and less 
frequently in continuous narratives and 
addresses. The object is to show that its use 
or non-use cannot help to decide for or against 
the genuineness of a particular treatise with- 
out regard to its nature. There follow a 
number of emendations on the books of the 
Anabasis which every reader will perhaps 
view differently. ‘They do not appear to the 
present writer always convincing or always 
necessary. To take the very first, for instance. 
In the sentence (1,1 §5) πάντας οὕτω διατιθεὶς 
ἀπεπέμπετο ὥστε αὐτῷ μᾶλλον φίλους εἶναι ἢ 
βασιλεῖ, Dr. Hartmann objects to the present 
participle, to the neglect, as it seems to us, 
of the Attic idiom which employs a present 
participle in reference to past time to indi- 
cate a series of actions. Again in l, 4, 18 
his objection to σαφῶς appears hypercritical 
if not absurd. In 6, 5, 16 ὁρᾶτε δὴ πότερον 
κρεῖττον ἱέναι ἐπὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας προβαλομένους 
τὰ ὅπλα ἢ μεταβαλομένους ὅπισθεν ἡμῶν 
ἐπιόντας τοὺς πολεμίους θεᾶσθαι, Hartmann’s 
comment is—quomodo aliquis spectare posset 
hostes a tergo se insequentes non video. 
Paratam tamen medicinam non _habeo. 
Surely the medicina is to take μεταβαλομένους 
to mean ‘having faced about’ [ep. Aelian 
Tact. 21, 24 εἰ δὲ διπλῆ (κλίσις) γίγνοιτο 
ἀποστρέφει τὴν ὄψιν εἰς τὸ κάτοπιν. τουτὶ δὲ 
ἤδη μεταβολὴ καλεῖται]. So in 7, 2, 28 his 
objection to διαβαίνειν disappears if the Greek 
usage of the present for an intention in the 
immediate future is taken into consideration. 
There are other objections which might be 
urged to some of his criticisms (he is gene- 
rally more fertile in pointing out difficulties 
than in suggesting their remedy), but it is 
enough to suggest a caution in slece pune all 
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his conclusions, and it will repay any reader 
to study them for himself. The fifth chapter 
discusses the Memorabilia. Here Dr. Hart- 
mann is a thorough-going follower of Schenkl 
and Krohn, who used the knife with such 
astonishing freedom. True he controverts 
in nine cases the excisions or objections 
of Schenkl, but “he wakes-up for that 
by many more of his own. He believes 
in an interpolator impudentissimus, who, 
editing the treatise after Xenophon’s death, 
foisted in the parts which he condemns 
as foolish or ill-written or false. This 
was rendered all the more easy as the 
treatise, even as Xenophon wrote it, was 
not consecutive, but had been continually 
added to during the author’s life. The 
sixth chapter contains emendations on the 
text of the Memorabilia left after these 
excisions. The seventh chapter discusses 
the Oeconomicus. He rejects the suggestion 
that it ever formed, or was intended to form, 
part of the Memorabilia, and defends his 
position at great length and with full 
illustration. The eight chapter (pp. 188- 
213) again contains emendations on particu- 
lar passages of the Oeconomicus. The ninth 
chapter discusses the old question of the 
connexion between the Convivium of Xeno- 
phon and that of Plato. He confesses that 
the arguments which he here uses are not 
new; and it will be enough to say that his 
position is that Plato’s Convivium was pub- 
lished after that of Xenophon and was in- 
tended to refute and ridicule the presentment 
of Socrates contained in the latter’s work. 
The tenth chapter follows (pp. 235-246) 
with emendations on the text of the Conviv- 
zum. In the eleventh chapter—which has 
the motto ris ἀλκὴ τὸν θανόντ᾽ ἀπικτανεῖν ;—he 
restates the case against the genuineness of 
the Agesilaus. ‘This he rests on (1) its rhe- 
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torical siwleralien to that of Xenophon, (2) its 
affected and poetical diction, (3) its false 
statements, (4) direct borrowing from the 
Flellenica of passages which the writer has 
either tried to make more definite and 
particular, or has spoilt by failing to under- 
stand, or has deliberately changed in order 
to do greater honour to Agesilaus, (5) state- 
ments and observations not suited to the 
time at which Xenophon must have com- 
posed the piece, if he had done so. To this 
array of historical arguments are added 
certain critical difficulties, and the use of 
certain verba locutionesque insolentiora aut 
suspecta. The upshot of it all is to show 
that the Agesilaus is by a young declaimer 
of the School of Isocrates. Dr. Hartmann 
however feels that the very number of the 
arguments makes it the less certain that a 
reader will be convinced, for the detection 
of a weak point in any one shakes his confi- 
dence in all. He appeals therefore finally to 
the finer sense of readers... qui enim non 
SENTIT Agesilawm a Xenophonte non esse 
scriptum, eum nullis convinces argumentis. 
The twelfth and last chapter (pp. 276-405) 
is devoted to criticisms and emendations of 
the Hellenica. They are full both of the 
strength and weakness of the critic; and, 
while they will often carry conviction, they 
will also sometimes call forth opposition, 
and occasionally provoke a smile. It may 
be safely said, however, that the book as a 
whole contains a mass of criticism on 
Xenophon of first-rate value. It certainly 
is entertaining, and has scarcely a dull page 
from end to end. And whether a reader 
agrees or disagrees with the author, he will 
undoubtedly close the book with awakened 
interest in and a fuller knowledge of Xeno- 
phon. 
K. 8. SauckBuRGH. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


Selections from the Attic Orators, Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, edited 
with notes by R. C. Jess, Litt. D., Camb., 
[late] Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Second Edition. London : 
Macmillan. 1888. 


TeacHers of Greek have good reason for 
rejoicing that a book, which has been 
before the public for the last nine years as a 
companion volume ranging in size with the 
editor’s brilliant and attractive work on the 


Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos, has 
now been reprinted ina handy form that will 
make it readily accessible to a still larger 
number of students. It is superfluous at 
the present date to praise the taste and 
judgment which have here been applied 
to the difficult task of selecting adequately 
representative specimens of the earlier Attic 
Orators, or to dwell on the scrupulous pains 
which have been bestowed on the explanatory 
as well as the critical notes. In the new 
edition the latter, instead of being placed 
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apart before the text, are far more {0 
veniently printed at the foot of the pa§® 
while the explanatory notes remain (δὲ 
before at the end of the book. 

The few suggestions here offered for the 
removal of some misprints and other trifling 
inaccuracies will be almost entirely confined 
to the speech of Lysias on behalf of Manti- 
theus (Or. 16), that of Isaeus on the estate 
of Dicaeogenes (Or. 5), and the Aegineticus 
of Isocrates (Or. 19). 

Intheexplanatory noteon Lysias 16§7, οὔτε 
κατάστασιν παραλαβόντα, Prof. Jebb rightly 
states that ‘Bake reads καταβαλόντα, which 
could hardly =refunded’; but it ought to 
be added that this proposal, though 
approved by Sauppe, was afterwards 
retracted by Bake himself in favour of 
λαβόντα, in his Scholica Hypomnemata, 
V 162-3, published in 1862 :—‘re iterum 
iterumque considerata, dubitare coepi an 
vere dixerim.’ The work just quoted is 
little known in England, but English 
scholars may turn with interest to the 
preface of its second volume, published in 
1839. They will there find an account 
of the pleasant impression produced at 
Leyden by the visit (in 1816) of Gaisford, 
Professor of Greek at Oxford, and (in 1815) of 
Dobree, one of Professor Jebb’s predecessors 
in the Chair of Greek at Cambridge. 

In the text of ὃ 15 of the same speech, 
μάλιστα τῆς ἡμετέρας φυλῆς δυστυχησάσης καὶ 
πλείστων ἐνθανόντων, the last word is 
rightly altered into ἐναποθανόντων. In the 
critical note, the editor says: ‘ ἐναποθανόντων 
is my correction of ἐνθανόντων,᾽ adding that 
‘Markland conjectured ἔνθα or ἐνταῦθα θανόν- 

’ The authority for this statement, 






TWV. 
which unintentionally does a slight injustice 
to Markland, is apparently the preface to 
Scheibe’s second edition (the true date of 
which, by the way, is 1862 and not 1876, 
which is only the date of a reprint with a 
fresh title-page). Scheibe there says: 
‘Markland vel ἔνθα θανόντων, quod vereor 
ut Lysianum sit, vel ἐνταῦθα θανόντων, quod 
malim. Certe ἐναποθανόντων usitatius erat.’ 
Thus ἐναποθανόντων had already been vaguely 
suggested by Scheibe ; but Scheibe himself 
has quoted Markland inaccurately, and in 
particular has omitted to mention that it 
was Markland who, among several alterna- 
tives, was the first to propose this very 
correction, ἐναποθανόντων. I quote from 
Markland’s coniecturae, printed in 1738, as 
an appendix to Taylor’s Lysias, p. 576 : ‘ vox 
ἐνθανόντων, quae praecedit, depravata est. 
Conieceram ἔνθα θανόντων. Sed Lysianum 
magis foret ἐνταῦθα ἀποθανόντων, vel ἐν a 7 ο- 
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θανόντων. Vide Thue. 11. 52.’ In Dob- 
son’s Oratores Attici, the same emendation is 
ascribed to the French editor, Auger ; but, 
as I have shown, it was an English schsiay 


τῳ, was the first to suggest itm 4-timid and 


emtative we τοις ΓΝ Professor Jebb to 
a it.afvest and to print it with confi- 
dence as part of the text.—In the explana- 
tory note on § 13, the Athenian expedition 
for the relief of Haliartus is by a misprint 
attributed to B.c. 325, instead of 395 which 
is correctly printed in the former edition. 
Again, in the note on § 19 the apt quotation 
ἐπίφθονός ἐστι καὶ τάχεως βαδίζει καὶ μέγα 
φθέγγεται has accidentally been assigned to 
Dem. adv. Callippum, instead of adv. Pan- 
taenetum. 

On Isaeus, Or. 5 ὃ 17, ψευδομαρτυριῶν is in 
both editions misprinted ψευδομαρτυρῶν, the 
modern compositor having thus made a simi- 
lar slip to that of the ancient copyist in the 
well-known passage of Aristotle’s Politics 11. 
12, as emended in Bentley’s Phalaris: Xap- 
ὦνδου ἴδιον μὲν οὐδέν ἐστιν, πλὴν αἱ δίκαι TOV 
ψευδομαρτυριῶν, κιτιλ. In the next note (on 
ἐξαιρεθεισῶν τῶν ψήφων), Dobree’s emendation 
is in both editions printed ἐξερασθεισῶν, in- 
stead of ἐξεραθεισῶν. In the note on ὃ 23, 
the reference for ἂν προσχωρήσειν should be 
Thue. 11. 80 (not ii. 8). 

Turning to some pages of greater literary 
interest in another part of the volume, I 
notice in passing that, in the remarks on the 
influence of Isocrates on the Latin style of 
Cicero, Professor Jebb appeals, as before, to 
the passage of Cicero, ad Att. 11. 1, where he 
speaks of himself as ‘ using all the fragrant 
essences of Isocrates and all the little stores 
of his disciples’ ; but, to quote the courteous 
criticism of Professor Wilkins, ‘it ought not 
to have been overlooked that in the words so 
admirably rendered Cicero is speaking of a 
work written in Greek’ (Introd. to De 
Oratore, p. 36 of first ed., 1879). On Iso- 
crates, Aegineticus, § 21, Troezen, by a perhaps 
needless but not unwelcome redundancy of 
information, is described as situated ‘ just 
opposite the Jittle island of Calauria (where 
Demosthenes died—now Povo, πόρος, because 
the narrow strait can sometimes be forded).’ 
This is just one of those descriptive touches 
which add vividness to an oral exposition in 
the lecture-room, but are perhaps best omit- 
ted in a printed commentary, though the 
student of these selections may not be sorry, 
while reading of Troezen in Isocrates, to be 
reminded how near it was to the scene ay the 
death of Demosthenes.—In the note on § 26, 
the penultimate of ἔμπυος is marked long, as 
being a derivative of a word which is here 
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printed πῦον with the circumflex accent on 
the first syllable. The penultimate is also 
jnarked long in Ellendt’s lexicon Sophocleum, 
in Rape, and in the sixth edition of Liddell 
and Scott; im the seventh the quantity is 
not marked. In Sopa. Phi. 1378 (as is well 
known) the position of ἐμπύυὸς leaves the 
quantity undetermined. But, as I have 
endeavoured to show in an exewrsus on the 
Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, li. p. 
226, ed. 2, the quantity may be ascertained 
(i.) by the accent of πύον, which, according to 
the grammarian Arcadius, should never be 
written πῦον, and (ii.) by the fact that Empe- 
docles makes the first syllable of πύον short. 
The derivative is actually found with the 
penultimate short in a poetic description of 
a powerful antidote, written by Andro- 
machus the elder and quoted by Galen xiii 
Ῥ- δήθ: 


Ν lal / ἊΝ ’ ΕἸ 5 , 
Kal μογερῶν στέρνων ἀπολύσεται ἔμπυον ἰλύν 
> 
Tu ομένη πολλοὺς μέχρις ἐπ᾽ ἠελίους. 
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Jt may be interesting to look forward to 
the expression of Professor Jebb’s deliberate 
opinion on this perhaps unimportant point, 
if he cares to discuss it in the edition of the 
Philoctetes which is now in the press. In the 
preface to his edition of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus, he has explained that it was ‘as a 
preparation, in one department, for the task 
of editing Sophocles that the special studies 
embodied in the Attic Orators’ were ‘crigin- 
ally undertaken.’ Many, besides the present 
writer, are grateful for all that he has done 
for the Greek Orators by allowing that 
which was begun to a certain extent ἐν 
παρέργου μέρει to be extended beyond its 
immediate scope ; for we may fitly apply to 
Professor Jebb what Plato says in praise of 
geometry : καὶ yap τὰ πάρεργα αὐτοῦ οὐ σμικρά. 
A still larger number will welcome the 
speedy completion of his monumental edition 
of Sophocles. 

J. E. Sanpys. 





LYSIAS, SELECT ORATIONS. 


Ausgewahlte Reden des Lysias, erkldrt von R. 
RAUCHENSTEIN, besorgt von Karu Furr. 
Tenth ed. part 1 containing Or. 12, 13, 25, 
16and 31. Weidmann, Berlin. 1889. 1 m. 
σὺ pf. 


THE first edition of this excellent school-book 
was published in 1848 when the editor was 
fifty years of age. He lived thirty years 
longer, and during that time saw his work 
go through six editions, all of them carefully 
revised by himself. I have before me a copy 
of the fifth edition which he was good enough 
to send me in 1869, with a few lines of 
kindly greeting written in a clear though 
somewhat tremulous hand, when he was 
already over seventy. For fifty-five years in 
all, he was, in various capacities, on the staff 
of the school at Aarau in Switzerland ; and 
since his death in 1879, three further editions 
of his work have been seen through the 
press by a thoroughly competent scholar, 
Karl Fuhr of Elberfeld. 

In the preface to the eighth and tenth 
editions, Fuhr urges the necessity for a new 
critical edition of the whole of Lysias, includ- 
ing a complete record of all the conjectural 
emendations, and aseribing each to its first 
proposer. Many emendations, as he justly 
observes, are now-a-days put forward as new 


which have already been suggested by Mark- 
land and Reiske. In the preface to the 
ninth he complains that Cobet, in his 
second edition of 1882, had entirely neglected 
all that had been done for the textual 
criticism of the author during the thirty 
years that had elapsed since the first edition 
of Scheibe. Some allowance may perhaps be 
made for a veteran scholar who re-edits a 
text of Lysias when on the verge of seventy, 
and who shortly after that time, as I well 
remember observing during a visit to Leyden 
in 1885, found himself compelled to place on 
the university screens the following notice 
in lieu of the ordinary announcement of a 
course of lectures: Professor Cobet, propter 
aetatem immunis, commilitonum studia quan- 
tum poterit adiuvabit. A similar excuse can 
hardly be pleaded on behalf of the editor of 
the English edition of select speeches of 
Lysias, founded on MRauchenstein’s first 
edition, deren Herausgeber...(as Fuhr com- 
plains) mit der neueren Litteratur ebenfalls 
ganz unbekannt ist. 

As to the much disputed date of the birth 
of Lysias, the ten successive editions of 
Rauchenstein’s book reflect the changes of 
opinion that have prevailed during the last 
forty years. Thus the first and second 
accept 459, the third and fourth 432, the 
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fifth 444, while the sixth and seventh revert 
to 459. The eighth, ninth and tenth 
editions have veered round once more in 
favour of ‘about 444,’ the date proposed by 
K. F. Hermann, and viewed with favour by 
Blass. This date has, at any rate, the advan- 
tage of not requiring us to believe, with 
those who hold to 459, that Lysias was more 
than 55 years of age when he adopted the 
profession of logographer in 403. On this 
subject it is well observed by Prof. Wilkins 
in his Introduction to the De Oratore, p. 33 : 
‘In his speech against Eratosthenes delivered 
in that year he speaks of himself as quite a 
novice in public business or public speaking, 
never having brought or defended an action. 
It is surely more probable that he is speak- 
ing here as a man of forty than as a man 
of fifty-five.’ 

The preface of the tenth edition acknow- 
ledges the help derived from Albrecht’s 
excellent review of the recent literature of 
Lysias, describes the school-edition by Kocks, 
published at Gotha in 1885-7, as having 
proved of very slight service, while with 
some reservations it praises that of Weidner 
(reviewed in these pages ii. 114) for its 
fresh and stimulating treatment of the text. 
In the present text there is nothing that 
calls for special notice beyond the fact that 
all the square brackets used in the previous 
editions to indicate interpolations have been 
removed, the words formerly bracketed being 
now entirely discarded from the text. In 
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matters of spelling increasing weight is 
given to the evidence of inscriptions. Thus 
we now have, instead of σώζειν and υἱεῖς, 
σῴζειν and ὑεῖς. The occasional remarks on 
textual criticism formerly interspersed in 
the commentary are now transferred to the 
eritical appendix, which is in general a very 
careful piece of work, though here, as in 
other excellent editions, Bake’s conjecture 
καταβαλόντα (Or. 16 § 7) is recorded without 
a hint of the fact that he afterwards with- 
drew it. 

The book as a whole is the best school- 
edition of lLysias in existence, and the 
experiment might well be made of using such 
an edition in English schools where German 
forms part of the regular work of boys who 
are giving their main attention to Latin and 
Greek. It is a matter of regret that so few 
of those who work for Classical honours at 
Cambridge can on first coming from school 
use a German edition, much less read a 
German book, with any facility. Some 
have even been allowed to drop their French 
and German with a view to concentrating 
themselves exclusively on Classics, and have 
found out, when it was almost too late to 
repair the mischief, that in many matters 
of learning and research they are thus 
placed at a disadvantage with respect to 
others who have had a less narrow educa- 
tion. 

J. Ἐς Sanpys. 





THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Mackam. (Rivingtons.) 
5s. 


THis translation is superior to that of the 
Aeneid by the same author ; it is more uni- 
formly good, more evenly sustained, though 


— in chosen passages of the Aeneid Mr. Mackail 


showed, perhaps, higher imaginative power. 
Here, the Georgics are good from beginning 
to end, not only in the epical or lyrical 
passages, such as form the conclusion of 
Georg. i. and iv., but in the more technical 
and didactic parts, which nothing but 
Virgil’s supreme skill in style could save 
from being dry and formal. The Lelogues, 
though often rendered with beauty and 
grace, are on the whole slightly disappoint- 
ing; they challenge a comparison, which 


they can scarcely bear, with Mr. Lang’s 
Theocritus. By the rest of his work, Mr. 
Mackail would make us eager for his ver- 
sions of the Pollio and Gallus; but their 
beauty has only half-inspired him. Where, 
for instance, is the pathetic grace of the 
original (Hel. x. 31-4) in ‘Yet you will be 
singing, O Arcadians, to your hills of this ; 
alone Arcadians are skilled to sing. Ah 
how softly then may my ashes rest, if your 
pipe once may tell of my loves’? Where 
the prolonged sigh of ‘ipsae rursus con- 
cedite siluae’ in ‘once more, O forests, 
yourselves retire’? Crude too is the render- 
ing of #el. vi. 59-60, ‘ Peradventure he... 
may come home on the cows’ track to the 
yards of Gortyna;’ and ‘ Mopsus gets Nisa’ 
is harsh, compared to the half-resigned 
moodiness of ‘Mopso Nisa datur.’ In the 
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same passage, is not ‘Oeta lets free the 
evening star’ a modernism based on a beau- 
tiful passage of Coleridge? In Virgil, it is 
the star, not the mountain, that lives and 
acts. But the version of the Georgics is full 
of work like this (i. 247-51): ‘'There, one 
saith, either dead night is soundless, and the 
gloom thickens in night’s perpetual pall, or 
Dawn returns from us and leads back the 
day ; and when dayspring touches us with 
his panting horses’ breath, there crimson 
Hesperus kindles his lamp at evenfall’: and 
(ii. 468-73) : ‘ But the peace of broad lands, 
caverns and living lakes, but cool pleasances 
and the lowing of oxen and soft slumbers 
beneath the trees fail not there; there are 
the glades and covers of game, and youth 
hardy in toil and trained to simplicity, divine 
worship and reverend age.’ It cannot, one 
inclines to say, be better done ; it is, so far 
as prose allows of it, the very note of the 
original; so is the touch (iv. 49-50) of 
‘where encircling rocks echo to a stroke and 
fling back the phantom of a call.’ 

One or two lapses may be noticed. In 
Ecl. i. 26-7, the grammatical apposition of 
‘causa’ and ‘libertas’ is awkwardly absent 
from the translation; in Fel. 11. 34, the 
sentimental force of ‘trivisse labeilum’ is 


ignored ; in Hcl. v. 10, ‘ aught of flames for 
Phyllis’ is poor English, in the sense in- 
tended; in el. vill. 50, ‘magis’ surely 
applies to ‘improbus’ as well as to ‘cru- 
delis :’ in Fel. ix. 50, should not ‘their’ be 
‘thy’? in G. i. 119, 388, ‘the villain goose’ 
‘the villain raven’ certainly attempts, but 
does not solve, the puzzle how to render 
‘improbus ;’ in 396, we doubt if ‘ flushed ’“— 
Wagner’s interpretation—is correct; in 1]. 
534, ‘Rome grew fairest of the world’ is 
harsh ; in 11. 285, ‘circumvertamur’ is not 
well rendered ‘we pass on and on,’ nor, 
1. 328, does ‘pierce’ give the full force of 
‘rumpent’; in the Italian summer, the 
thickets are not ‘ pierced,’ but seem tingling 
and bursting, with the innumerable cicadas’ 
cry ; and this, no question, is Virgil’s mean- 
ing. A word of praise is due to the sonnet, 
signed B.N., which concludes the volume ; 
its last lines will be read with pleasure. 


Virgil, our brainsick life cast to and fro, 
Nature or Art too tired, too blind, to know, 
Feels yet their secret in thy magic scroll ; 
That high-rapt calm so far remote from us 
Yet not too steadfastly felicitous 

Or too divinely alien to console. 


E. Ὁ. A. MorsHeap. 





ZAHN ON THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
Von THEoporR Zann, D.u.o. Professor der 
Theologie in Leipzig. Erster Band: Das 
Neue Testament vor Origenes. Erste Hiilfte. 
Erlangen, 1888. pp. iv. 452. Mk. 12. 


Tv is a difficult, if not an impossible task, to 
write, within a reasonable compass for the 
Classical Review, either a satisfactory criti- 
cism or a satisfactory description of this 
extraordinary book. Not often in recent 
times has such a mass of well-used and 
mis-used learning, of sound and unsound 
conclusions, of reasonable and rash con- 
jectures, and of utterly self-contradictory 
results, been given to the world. And it is 
somewhat alarming to consider that in this 
instalment we have perhaps scarcely a sixth 
of the whole: for there are to be three 
volumes at least, and what lies before us is 
only one half of the first volume. The 
second half is already published and will be 
noticed in due course: but the first half 
supplies more than ample material for any 


one article. It has already been subjected 
to very severe criticism by Harnack (Das 
Neue Testament um das Jahr 200. Freiburg 
in B., 1889. pp. 112): and both Zahn and 
Harnack have been ably noticed by Jiilicher 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung of April 
6th, 1889. Those who have not the time or 
the courage to attack Zahn’s voluminous 
work, which with immense advantage might 
have been reduced to at least half its bulk, 
would do well to read either or both of the 
criticisms just mentioned. The present 
writer is glad to make abundant use of them 
for the present notice. 

When there are many glaring or probable 
errors in a work of real merit, a criticism 
which calls attention to these is sure to 
produce an unfair impression upon the mind 
of the ordinary reader. And this is the 
effect which Harnack’s pamphlet produces. 
His sole, or at least his main object is to 
point out mistakes and prevent the mischief 
which Zahn’s learning and authority might 
produce. But, it may be added, there is a 
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rather needless severity of tone, which some- 
times descends to contemptuous sarcasm or 
worse. Zahn is no doubt provoking enough : 
but it is those who have the evidence most 
conclusively on their own side who ean afford 
to be serene, if not good-tempered. And 
here and there, as Jiilicher has pointed out, 
Harnack is positively unfair. He not only 
treats his own theories as certainties, to 
differ from which is to fall into manifest 
error, and corrects Zahn where he is probably 
(in some cases certainly) right ; but he once 
or twice exaggerates Zahn’s language, and 
thus makes out a rather stronger case than 
exists, Thus he condemns Zahn for trans- 
lating plerique ‘some persons’ (p. 73, Zahn 
p. 270), and sarabara ‘mantle’ (p. 87, Zahn 
Ῥ. 336), and for adopting the reading μήν in 
Kusebius 1... VI. xii. 4, instead of μή : and 
where Zahn gives certain alternatives as less 
probable than another, Harnack makes him 
reject them as in the highest degree impro- 
bable (p. 92, Zahn p. 429). But as a rule 
Harnack gives his readers opportunity of 
judging for themselves by quoting verbatim 
the sections which he is about to criticise. 

The divisions of this half-volume are as 
follows :—Introduction (pp. i-84); 1. Old 
and New Testament (85-150) ; 2. The four- 
fold Gospel (150-192) ; 3. Other Writings 
of the Evangelists Luke and John (192- 
220); 4. The opposition to the Johannean 
Writings (220-262); 5. The Epistles of 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews (262-- 
302); 6. Writings of Peter, Jude, and 
James (302-325); 7. The Writings after- 
wards excluded from the N.T. (326-368) ; 
8. The original N.T. of the Syrian Church 
(369-429) ; 9. Retrospects and Conclusions 
(429-452). 

The author would have saved himself from 
confusion and self-contradiction, and his 
readers from perplexity and irritation, if 
most of his chapters had been on the lines 
of the 8th. What we want to ascertain 
clearly is, what was the original N.T., not 
‘only in Syria, but in Asia Minor, in Rome, 
in North Africa, in Egypt, and in Gaul, 
and how soon in each case can anything 
which may fairly be called a N.T. be said to 
have existed. ΤῸ these two questions ought 
perhaps to be added a third: What are the 
essential characteristics of a N.T.? It is 
difficult to believe that Zahn has framed for 
himself a clear answer to this third question, 
for the term ‘N.T.’ is used by him with 
extraordinary variations of meaning; and 
he has certainly not given his readers the 
answers to the other two. Harnack more 
than once compares Zahn’s  self-contra- 
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dictions in this respect to the ‘bladeless 
knife that wants a handle’ ; but that is not 
ee accurate. It is rather the case of a 
nife of twenty blades, of which any or all 
may be wanting, and yet it is still a knife 
of twenty blades. But probably no image 
would adequately represent the confusion. 
A specimen of such contradictions must 
be given. ‘At the beginning of the 2nd 
century the Church possessed a N.T., ze. a 
collection of writings, which...like the writ- 
ings of the O.T. were accounted as infallible 
documents of Divine revelation...This N.T. 
was accounted as a closed and complete 
whole (ein abgeschlossenes Ganze) too holy to 
be disturbed. To take away one word from 
it, or to add one to it, would have been an 
outrage.’ This, he says, was the condition 
of things ‘at Ephesus and at Rome, at 
Edessa and at Lyons, at Alexandria as at 
Carthage: and indeed it was not essentially 
different in the conventicles of the Montan- 
ists.’ He forthwith goes on to tell us that 
this closed completeness was only ‘ideal’ 
(i.e. did not really exist at all), and ‘had 
reference more to the quality than to the 
quantity of the collection’ (which seems to 
mean that it was considered a monstrous 
thing to attempt to augment or diminish the 
sacred character of the books in the collec- 
tion, but not at all so to turn some of them 
out, or put others in); and he admits that 
‘there existed the greatest differences as to 
the actual contents of the N.T., and amid 
the lively intercourse, which often placed 
the opposite parts of Christendom in most 
living connexion with each other, these 
differences were tolerated, and (one must 
say) almost without a word’ of complaint 
(pp. 429, 430). These contradictory state- 
ments as to the closed completeness of the 
N.T. about a.p. 200 are contained within the 
compass of a single paragraph (comp. p. 150). 
A still more surprising contradiction as to 
the purity of the text occurs within the com- 
pass of afew lines. ‘During the 2nd 
century the text among catholics and heretics 
was in the most uncontrolled manner de- 
veloped, and in places wildly confused. 
Readers, copyists, and interpreters intro- 
duced their own conceptions of what had 
been handed down, their own thoughts and 
wishes, and even traditions from foreign 
sources, into the text. They did this, how- 
ever, at their own peril and without general 
cooperation. Jrenaeus was perfectly right 
when he claimed for the Catholic Church the 
lectio sine falsificatione’ (p. 444). Thus, 
although among catholics as well as among 
heretics the text of the N.T. swarmed with 
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corruptions, yet, because these corruptions 
were introduced by individuals, and not by 
general consent, the Catholic Church pos- 
sessed the lectio sine falsificatione/ If so, 
where was it, and why were not the corrupt 
copies made by catholics corrected by it? It 
did not exist, as Zahn goes on to show ; for 
he suggests that, when the general confusion 
showed scholars like Origen that it was high 
time to stop this wild development of dis- 
cordant readings and establish a purer text, 
much that was genuine may have been lost 
through ignorance of true principles of 
criticism (p. 445). 

In short, although in some cases Zahn’s 
preconceived conclusions are too strong both 
for his learning and fairness, and he goes 
through thick and thin to the result which 
he desires, yet in other cases his knowledge 
and frankness get the better of his prejudices, 
and he admits to the full the very positions 
which he has been condemning. To a large 
extent the question between him and his op- 
ponents is one of words. Both sides main- 
tain or admit that about the year a.p. 200 
there were some Christian writings which 
were considered as ‘Scripture’; that they 
were not all considered as of equal authority ; 
that the number of them differed in differ- 
‘ent Churches ; that in each Church the num- 
ber increased ; that in many Churches, not 
only were some writings, which were at first 
unknown or suspected, afterwards received, 
but some writings, which had been at first 
received, were afterwards rejected; that 
among the writings thus rejected were some of 
which only the names have survived, and 
probably others of which even the names 
are unknown to us ; and that these indepen- 
dently framed collections of Christian Scrip- 
tures gradually received the name of ‘New 
Testament.” On the one hand it is possible 
to talk of a Canon of the N. T. ‘still in a 
state of flux,’ of a Canon ‘more or less 
closed,’ of a Canon absolutely but only ‘ideally’ 
closed, and closed ‘more as to its quality 
than its quantity.’ On the other hand it is 
reasonable to maintain that a fluid Canon is 
no Canon at all, that a more or less closed 
Canon is no more a closed Canon than a 
more or less closed door is a closed door, that 
a purely ideal completeness is not a real 
completeness, and that as regards the Canon 
of the N. T. the main question is the quan- 
tity of the writings recognized as _ of 
authority. 

It would be possible to give other speci- 
mens of the author’s strange inconsistencies, 
caprice, and special pleading. But, after a 
word of protest against his fondness for 
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sweeping statements which cannot be estab- 
lished, and for exact dates where only ap- 
proximations are possible, one passes on to 
the much more pleasant task of pointing out 
those portions of his work which seem to be 
most valuable and deserving of our gratitude. 
Among these are, his abundant references to, 
and quotations from, primary sources, by which 
his readers are enabled to draw their own con- 
clusions ; the discussion of the tala (pp. 31— 
51); a large portion of the chapter on the 
fourfold Gospel ; and the account of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas and its relation to the Canon 
(pp. 827-347). The following statement re- 
specting the Shepherd and similar books is 
worthy of consideration, especially in con- 
nexion with Zahn’s main subject. It agrees 
badly with the contention for an absolutely 
closed N. T., to add to which or take away 
from which would be sacrilege. ‘ Writings, 
which in later centuries fell into obscurity 
and oblivion, in the 2nd and 3rd eenturies 
enjoyed a far more general recognition us 
sacred instruments of revelation and as books 
for public reading in Church, and exercised a 
Sar greater influence upon ecclesiastical thought 
and Christian custom, than the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, or the 
Second Epistle of Peter’ (p. 326). 

Among the various hypotheses put forward 
by Zahn in this half-volume none is likely to 
attract more attention than the theory that 
before Tertullian’s time there was no Latin 
Version of the N. T. So much of the best 
work in textual criticism, especially in 
England, is being done in connexion with the 
Latin Versions, that we may expect before 
long a fairly conclusive answer on this point. 
But Zahn’s theory does not seem to be ἃ 
priort probable. Would not the demand for 
a Latin Version have produced one, at any 
rate of the Gospels, before a.p. 200% Is it 
likely that at a time when the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and perhaps the work of frenaeus 
against heresies, had already been translated 
into Latin, there was no Latin translation of 
any Gospel, or Epistle, or of the Apocalypse ? 
And whence arose Tertullian’s own doubts 
as to which Latin word least inadequately 
represented the Adyos of St. John, if previous 
translations had not suggested the difficulty 1 
But the Latin Version used by Tertullian is 
at present a crua in textual criticism, and 
we must be content to keep our minds in 
suspense respecting Zahn’s somewhat start- 
ling suggestion. His arguments, however, 
are substantial and form a _ reasonable 
position. 


A. PLUMMER. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN ATHENS DURING THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Political Parties in Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. By L. Wuisuey, B.A. 
(Prince Confort Dissertation, 1888.) 
Cambridge, 1589. Crown 8vo., pp. 141. 
2s. 6d. 


THIs essay will be found useful by English 
students of ancient history as furnishing 
them with information respecting the course 
of recent German research and criticism on the 
subject of the inner history of Athens during 
the Peloponnesian War. It ought, however, 
to have undergone careful revision both in 
respect to matter and style. We meet oc- 
casionally with inelegant and even ungram- 
matical semtences such as ‘her allies had 
commuted the obligation to serve to tribute,’ 
p. 108. ‘These losses were aggravated by a 
total ruin of agriculture, a serious disturb- 
ance of trade and a rise of prices, at a time 
when they (sic) had to endure all the 
dangers and discomforts of a besieged city,’ 
p. 115. ‘Beloch (Rhein. Mus. xxxix. p. 
224) thinks the total amount required for 
the three obol fee was about 100 talents, of 
which about a third came from the court 
fees, while from 410 onwards, for a two 
obol fee it was, owing to the revolt of a 
large number of allies, scarcely more 
than 33 talents, p. 70n. In particular, 
-the singular pronoun of the first person 
should be cancelled passim, as its constant 
use gives the impression, no doubt wholly 
without any intention on the author's part, 
of exaggerated claims to originality for his 
statements of fact and theory. <A better 
distribution of the material might have 
avoided some repetitions, such as_ the 
doublets on the tribute pp. 74, 109, on the 
population pp. 40, 107—wherein by the 
way the number of Metoecs at the beginning 
of the war is variously stated,—and on the 
Strategi: in the last case indeed, as in 
one or two others, Mr. Whibley’s doublets 
come very near to contradicting each 
other. The important subject of the con- 
stitutional and political powers and position 
of the Athenian generals, or Strategi, and 
of the relation of the στρατηγία to the 
δημαγωγία has not been sufficiently worked 
out. Mr, Whibley rightly accepts the criti- 
cism which has exploded Grote’s view of the 
Demagogue as a ‘ Leader of the Opposition,’ 
but the view which he follows—that the 
Generals were a sort of ‘ Cabinet,’ and the 
leading General a ‘Prime Minister’ (c. 1. 


pp. 19, 20)—is scarcely less erroneous. To 
some extent this unfortunate analogy is cor- 
rected in ὁ. III. p. 54, and a better parallel 
for a modern ‘first minister’ found in the 
Athenian who combined in one person the 
στρατηγία and the δημαγωγίας. The good 
effect of this correction is, however, marred 
by the appearance in c. IV. pp. 121 ff. of 
some further utterances on the political 
importance of the election of generals, which 
are not even self-consistent. Thus, for 
example, on p. 121 the text states positively 
that ‘the generals were elected by the 
assembly,’ and the note on p. 122 admits 
that nine of the generals were perhaps 
elected each by one tribe. Ifan obiter dictum 
may here be ventured, I would say that we 
should do well to banish for a while the 
modern analogies which Grote introduced 
into the terminology of Greek history, and 
to content ourselves, as far as possible, with 
the native terms for Hellenic institutions. 
A. second instance in which material revision 
of the Hssay previous to publication was 
desirable is the treatment of the problems 
of the φόρος, pp. 72 ff. This passage appears 
to be founded on a somewhat confused com- 
bination of various attempts which have 
been made to reconstruct the history of the 
φόρος. Thus it is said: “Τὸ has been com- 
puted that had the original members paid at 
first the amount which we know they did 
later, their contributions would not have 
exceeded 150 talents.’ As authority for this 
statement ‘Frankel, n. 626, to Bockh’ is 
cited in a note, from which reference an un- 
instructed reader might naturally suppose 
that Frinkel is responsible for the said com- 
putation. The facts are that the computation 
or rather one near it—for the figure should 
be not 150 but 154—is a computation by 
Kirchhoff which Friinkel in the passage cited 
is contravening. The passage above quoted 
is, however, only an inaccurate statement of 
Kirchoff’s theory, and this circumstance 
appears the more extraordinary when it is 
observed that on the very same page Mr. 
Whibley has given a particular reference to 
the paper in Hermes in which Kirchhoff dis- 
cussed the question. While still on this sub- 
ject and on this passage it may be further 
observed that Mr. Whibley’s note gives 
a reference to Busolt 2,352, who, following 
Classen, regards the passage in Thucydides 
i. 96, as an interpolation based on Ephoros, 
and yet in Mr, Whibley’s text the testi- 
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mony of Thucydides to the 460 talents is 
treated as virtually final. Another instance 
of shortcoming is to be found in Mr. 
Whibley’s treatment of the party struggles 
between the Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian 
Expedition, and particularly in his reference 
to the ostracism of Hyperbolus which he 
dates with Beloch 417 B.c. (p. 130). Mr. 
Whibley is here the the victim of Beloch 
who, when he wrote his book (including 
the Excursus on the Ostracism of Hyper- 
bolus), was apparently unacquainted with 
Busolt’s Forschungen, published years before. 

On laying down the volume one cannot but 
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feel that as a whole the Essay might have 
been more homogeneous and more final in 
points of detail, if the author had taken 
time, between the award and the publication, 
to revise his work in the light of additional 
study as well of the original authorities as 
of modern lucubrations. With all its short- 
comings it remains an interesting contribution 
to English historical scholarship, and if due 
care is taken in revising it for the second 
edition, which we are glad to see announced, 
it should prove a very useful help to young 
students of Athenian History. 
R. W. Macan. 





Die Prapositionen bei den attischen Rednern. 
Ein Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache. Von Dr. L. Lutz. G. 
Fock, Leipzig, 1887. pp. 180. 3 Mk. 


Dr. Lurz is one of a number of German schoolmasters 
who are doing very valuable work towards placing 
Greek Syntax on a more scientific basis. By a 
laborious accumulation of statistics and a historical 
examination of grammatical points as they appear in 
the literature from the earliest to the latest times, 
this enthusiastic band of grammarians is producing 
results which must widely affect the treatment of 
syntax in the future. The author of this treatise on 
the prepositions in the orators deals with the enor- 
mous mass of materials at his command in three 
divisions. The first contains those prepositions which 
govern one case: the second those which govern two 
cases ; and the third those which are found with all 
three. Each division is preceded by a table of 
statistics for the several prepositions about to be 
discussed. As his criterion of the genuineness of the 
speeches attributed to each of the ten orators, the 
author takes Blass’ ‘die attische Beredsamkeit,’ 
wisely leaving alone those on which doubt is cast in 
that work, It may be said here that there is some 
danger lest the school of grammarians to which Dr. 
Stephan Keck, Dr. Weber, Dr. Sturm and others 
belong should overrate the value of this procedure by 
statistics. If these are regarded as anything more 
than material on which to base generalizations, they 
are likely to sink into mere arithmetical curiosities of 
no use to the practical scholar. In his preliminary 
tables, the author himself appears, by the very pains 
he has bestowed on them, to have overestimated to 
some extent the value of the method he follows. No 
one can read through these tables without being filled 
at once with admiration and with pity: admiration 
for the colossal labour which the author, ‘working heart 
and soul,’ has undertaken, and pity that the results 
he has obtained at such cost should be of comparatively 
small value. Those numbers which must have cost 
him most trouble to arrange are the very ones with 
which we could most easily have dispensed. For 
instance, what result worthy of the labour was to be 
gained by counting up the two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-six cases of é«? In the touching 
preface in which Dr. Lutz dedicates his work to his 
wife, he tells us that he has persevered through many 
difficulties : the most convincing proof of this is that 
he has had to note over twenty-six thousand passages 
in order to prepare these three tables. 


These are followed by a classification of the uses 
of each preposition under headings, with a detailed 
enumeration of such instances as are in any way 
interesting. To what extent the author enters into 
the minutiae may be gathered from the fact that he 
distinguishes twenty-one uses of ἐκ, sixteen of εἰς. 
Under the latter, it should have been more clearly 
noted that δεῖν eis τὸ ξύλον for δεῖν ἐν τῷ ξύλῳ OCCUIS 
only in Andoe. 1, 93 (not 95, as printed). Kock has 
remarked this on Clowds, 593. Also, as far as the 
reviewer's observation goes, Andoc. 1, 37 is the only 
place in the orators in which eis with a numeral is 
used of persons, though Dr. Lutz might be able to 
correct this. The passage is εἶναι eis τριακοσίους, esse 
ad trecentos. There is indeed some objection to Dr. 
Lutz’s plan of classing all the orators together under 
the various headings. By this method, which may 
have been the only one possible in a work of such 
small dimensions, the questions how far one orator 
differs from another in his use of prepositions, whether 
the later differ from the earlier orators and, if so, to 
what extent, are left unanswered. To take an 
instance at random, is not Andocides less strict than 
most in the use of some prepositions? At least it 
may be said that some instance of almost every use 
of a preposition which can be called rare in the 
orators will be foundin Andocides. Another question 
which is only touched upon is how far certain prepo- 
sitions are interchanged in the orators. Instances 
of ὑπέρ for περί, εἰς for πρός, παρά for κατά will occur 
to every student. Those who hold that ἐκ is a 
possible substitute for ὑπό in the orators to express a 
personal agent will note the instances collected of 
this supposed use with interest. They might add 
Andoe. 1, 78 and 79, and Lycurgus 62 to the number. 
But when we read the text of Patroclides’ psephism 
in Andoe. ζ.6,, as restored by Droysen and Lipsius, it 
seems rather to tell against the assumption that ἐκ 
may be used for ὑπό more Ionico. The place is well 
known ;---ἢ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου ἢ ἐκ πρυτανείου δικασ- 
θεῖσιν ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων ἐπὶ φόνῳ τίς ἐστι φυγή : ἐκ 
is here used of the court which gives the verdict, ὑπό 
of the president who announces it. Both this place 
and Andoc. 1, 79, Lys. 18, 73, Aesch. 1, 59, and 
Dinarch. 1, 44 appear rather to belong to the same 
class as [Lys.] 6, 15, of νόμοι of ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου or 
Andoc. 1, 36, of ἐξ ἀγορᾶς ἔφευγον (No. 2 in Lutz), 
and the other cases quoted in support of ἐκ for ὑπό, 
viz. Ant. tetr. A. 5. 1, B. 8. Gand y. 10, Andoe. 2, 
4, Isocr. 16, 27, Hyp. 3, 28, and Lycurg. 62 may 
probably be compared with Andoe. 1, 65 (also no. 2 
in Lutz), ᾿Αμίαντος 6 ἐξ Αἰγίνης. But this is without 
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doubt open to question; and the object of these 
remarks is rather to show in one instance how real is 
the value of the greater part of Dr. Lutz’s work in pro- 
viding the material for forming a judgment on such 
points as this than to draw attention to possible 
errors in his classification. 

Of the twenty-five instances of σύν, Dr. Lutz shows 
that Demosthenes has twelve (though this was known 
before his treatise). There are only two cases of the 
old phrase σὺν θεοῖς, and in the majority of instances 
the noun is inanimate. The proper translation of 
σύν in the orators is ‘along with’; the force of cireum- 
stance, as Dr. Lutz says, and not will, being the 
cause of connexion. σύν merely connects the items 
of a sum total. Thus anorator could say διέφθειρον 
Toy πατέρα σὺν ἐμαυτῷ or μετ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ at will, but 
only Xenophon would have said ἵνα ἐγὼ σὺν σοὶ ἔλθω. 
There are but three cases of ἀνά, two in Andocides 
(and these two really amount to one only—1, 38) and 
one in Demosth. ὑπέρ with the accus. occurs 
twenty-one times, as against twelve hundred and 
twenty times with the gen. It is not used with accus. 
by Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias or Dinarchus. 
Lastly περί with dat. is found in one solitary instance 
—viz. Isocrates, ep. 9, 10. It appears to be an Ionic 
survival, to be classed with Andocides’ ἐπαυρέσθαι 
and συμφορὰ τῶν φρενῶν. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to do full justice 
to a work of such excellence and value. Neither is it 
in the power of a reviewer to test the accuracy of a 
tithe of Dr. Lutz’s references. There is an errorat p. 
39, where in place of ‘ nur And. ii. 19, 21, und Lys. 
xiii, 21’ for ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ, the author should have 
written ‘nur And. i, 45, ii. 19’ &.; and on p. 103in 
the quotation from And. 2, 4, τῆς is wrongly inserted 
before στρατιᾶς. E. C. MARCHANT. 


Bastian Dahl. Latinsk Litteratur-Historie for 
fyranasier og filologiske Studerende pa 
grundlag af ONORATO OccIONI, storia della 
litteratura latina. Kristiania, Commermeyer, 1889. 
pp Xxli, + 528. 


- A handy and well printed manual of Latin Classic 
literature, from the earliest date to the end of the 5th 
century A.D., based upon the useful and popular 
hand-book of Prof. Occioni. The arrangement is 
practical, the criticism fair, the information well 
chosen, the bibliography, the most difficult and 
perhaps most important part of such a work, very 
fair on the whole. The book is 200 pages larger than 
Occioni’s, and a great deal of time and pains have 
evidently been spent on it. Wisely or not, Dr. Dahl 
has resolved to omit the Latin patristic literature, a 
decision which personally one might regret. There is 
a good index, and the book is a delightful contrast in 
print and type to such manuals as Kluge’s on German 
literature. Like Occioni’s, itis worth the attention of 
English schoolmasters who are working higher 
classical forms. It would probably bear compression 
well, though Dr. Dahl’s style is not so wordy as 
that of many continental writers of the kind, and 
flows more easily and clearly. I may conclude with 
the words of the later Mantuan— 


ergo comprandi si cui foret ullula voia 
hune emat et faciat sicut usanza provam. 


Wanderungen durch Alt-Griechenland. Von 


H. W. ὅτου. Leipzig: Teubner. Mk. 10. 


Tuts pleasantly-written and elegantly-printed book 
is an attempt to give in detail a synoptic view of the 
geography of ancient Greece, of the topography of its 
several districts, and of its cities and public build- 
ings. It differs therefore in respect of form from the 
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majority of books that have been written on this 
subject, inasmuch as it is not a book of travels, nor 
a series of sketches, nor a handbook, nor a strictly 
scientific treatise, like Bursian’s Geographie von 
Griechenland, in which authorities are given, and 
reasons for conclusions are assigned. It is, no doubt, 
somewhat discouraging to the reader to discover that 
the author himself has never visited Greece ; nor 
indeed can the most careful study produce the sense 
of reality which is derived from ocular impressions : 
but this defect has in some measure been remedied 
by the introduction of numerous quotations from the 
works of trustworthy explorers, especially from E. 
Curtius’ Peloponnesos, Lolling’s Griechenland (Bie- 
deker’s Handbook), and Vischer’s Erinnerungen und 
Hindriicke aus Griechenland. In other respects 
nothing is wanting that could make such a: work 
complete. The historical events are noticed which 
are connected with the places mentioned, as well as 
the occupations, religious rites, and customs of their 
inhabitants ; and local stories are worked in from 
Pausanias and other authorities. The vegetation and 
climate of the various districts are not neglected ; 
and the influence of these, and of the physical features 
generally, on the character and development of the 
population are duly estimated. There are also 
numerous maps of interesting localities, and plans 
of sites, together with a limited number of views and 
ground-plans of buildings. The first volume is 
devoted to the Peloponnese, the second to central 
and northern Greece. [Ὁ is the work of a man who 
knows his subject well, and has endeavoured to treat 
it in all its bearings ; and though it certainly is not 
an amusing book to be recommended to dilettante 
readers, yet it will reward those who study it 
carefully. H. F. Tozer. 


Erklaerung aller Mythologie aus der Annahme 
der Erringung des Sprachvermogens. 
FRANZ WERNDORFF. Berlin: Nauck, 1889. 


Ir, being an Englishman and not knowing much 
about mythology, 1 am obliged to confess that this 
explanation of all mythology is quite unintelligible 
to me, I have at least the consolation of finding 
that O. Gruppe, who is a German and does know some- 
thing about mythology, is apparently in the same pre- 
dicament. The author starts from the unimpeachable 
position that when a language possesses articulate 
sounds for every conception it is serviceable and 
useful, whereas when any articulate sound can be 
used more or less to express any conception whatever 
it is in the highest degree unserviceable. He then 
proceeds to the more disputable statement that once 
in the world there was such a language as this latter, 
and that in the primeval period of the human race. 
This paves the way to what he calls the logical con- 
clusion that, though any given articulate sound may 
have thrown overboard in the course of its history 
some of the many meanings it started with, it will in 
some cases at any rate retain not only its ‘neces- 
sary; but also some ‘unnecessary’ meanings ; and 
that the often marvellous and fantastic results of this 
arrested process of specialisation are what we call 
Mythology. The work though in German is 
ἄγροικός εἶμι τὴν σκάφην σκάφην λέγων — quite 
worthless, F, B, JEVoNs. 





The Phaedrus, Lysis and Protagoras of Plato, 
a new and literal translation, by J. Wxricur, 
M.A. Macmillan, 1888. 4s. 6d. 


We gladly welcome the reappearance in much im- 
proved form of this thoroughly Platonic translation 
of some of Plato’s most characteristic dialogues. 
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The former edition appeared in the year 1848 with a 
short preface in which the translator expressed his 
obligation to the lectures on the Phaedrus delivered 
by the late Master of Trinity in 1844, and explained 
that his choice of these particular dialogues was 
determined simply by the fact that they stood first in 
Bekker’s edition of the text. The preface has now 
been dropped and in its stead we find an abstract pre- 
fixed to each dialogue. So far as we have observed, no 
change has been made in the Protagoras, but the 
Phaedrus and Lysis have undergone careful revision 
both in the correction of grammatical inaccuracies, as 
in the Lysis pp. 212 and 218, and in removing any 
slight awkwardness of expression which could grate 
on the almost Tennysonian fastidiousness of the 
translator. 


Dionysi Halicarnasensis, Antiquitatum Roma- 
narum, quae supersunt edidit CARoLUS JACOBY. 
Volumen alterum. (Leipzig, Teubner. 1888.) 
Mk. 3. 


THE first volume of this edition appeared in 1885. 
The entire edition will probably be completed in four 
volumes. Thisis the second edition of Dionysius’ 
“Ῥωμαικὴ Apxaodoyiain Teubner’s collection. It was 
preceded by Kiessling’s edition, begun in 1860 and 
completed in 1870 in four volumes. Both editions 
give Reiske’s pages on the margin, and this is proper, 
for the work of that acute Hellenist was not really 
superseded down to 1860. Both Kiessling and the 
present editor were pupils of Ritschl. Ritschl in 
1838, when still in Breslau, published a critical 
edition of the prooemium and conjointly with his 
fellow-professor Ambrosch projected an elaborate 
edition of the entire history. 
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It was Ritschl who discerned the preeminence of two 
MSS, the Urbinas and Chisianus. Ritschl] himself on 
the whole preferred the latter, Kiessling the former. 

The editor of the present publication, Jacoby, 
began his special study of Dionysius under Ritschl at 
Leipzig, publishing ‘ Observationes Criticae’ in the 
‘ Acta’ of Ritschl’s ‘ Societas Philologica Lipsiensis, ’ 
1872. 

In volumes 36-37 of the ‘ Philologus’ Jacoby (‘ Die 
eriechischen Historiker der spiteren Zeit’) published 
an elaborate réswmé of editions of, and treatises 
concerned with, Dionysius, giving nearly one hun- 
dred titles. Besides Reiske and Kiessling, Ritschl 
and Ambrosch, Cobet and some other Dutch scholars 
are mentioned as critical students of D.’s text. 

A paper by Sintenis (Zerbst 1856) is praised for its 
rare excellence. 

Amongst those who studied Dionysius as the 
historian there have been Nitzsch, Nissen, and Peter. 
The latter’s paper on Dionysius and Livy in Rhetn, 
Musewm 29 is very valuable. 

The degree of familiarity with the tradition of text 
and study of this author acquired by Jacoby must 
satisfy the most exacting critics. His own prefer- 
ence follows that of Ritschl in extolling the codex 
Chisianus. In his treatment of the text he seems to 
be on the whole conservative. 

Two classes of students will particularly welcome 
this volume, viz. those who desire familiarity with 
the ancient tradition of Roman History, and those 
who study the Atticists and desire to see how the 
rigorous judge of rhetoric constructed speeches him- 
self.— Jacoby’s pointing often strikes one as odd. 


i. G. SIHLER, 
New York. 





ON AN INCIDENT IN A COAL-MINE. 


“ Three pit-boys, pony-drovers, might have 


and were killed.” 


escaped ; but turned to warn their comrades, 


Σπαρτιατῶν ψυχαί. Χάρων. 


ε lal 5 
Sz. Ἡμεῖς Θερμοπύλῃσι πάλαι μέγαν ἔσχομεν αἶνον 
id ΄, A 
μυρία μείναντες φῦλα τριακόσιοι" 
νῦν δέ, Χά vas ὧδ᾽ ἐπά ὐχρυὶ λέμβ 
δέ, Χάρων τίνας ὧδ᾽ ἐπάγεις κυανόχρυϊ λέμβῳ, 
+ ΄ nw 
δόξαν ἴσην σχόντας τρεῖς γε τριακοσίοις ; 
ΥΩ) 
Xa. Οἴδ᾽ ἄοπλοι παιδίσκοι ἐν αἰθαλόεντι μετάλλῳ 
/ ” 
δεινοτέραν πολέμου πυρκαϊὰν ἔμενον. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 





NOTES. 


Hecarr.—As far as I am aware, the only explana- 
tion that has ever been offered of the name Ἑκάτη is 
that which is generally current and is accepted 
without hesitation by Roscher in his article on the 
goddess in his Lexikon der griechischen wad rimischen 
Mythologie, p. 1899. ‘Der Name ‘Exarn selbst,’ he 
writes, ‘wird nicht von “Exatos, dem Beinamen des 
Apollon, getrennt werden kénnen, der wiederum 
durch die Beinamen ‘Exdepyos, Ἑκατηβόλος, ‘Exarn- 
βελέτης erklirt wird, so dass er wohl auf die Fern- 
wirkung des Lichtes bezogen werden muss, u.s.W.’ 

This explanation has never seemed to me satis- 
factory. It is almost unintelligible that such an 


insignificant name as ‘the far one’ should come into 
use as the name of the moon or of the sun; it is 
more unintelligible still that just this name should be 
specially applied to the moon as the goddess of the 
underworld. Nor does it seem likely that Ἑκάτη is 
merely the feminine of one of the epithets of Apollo. 
In point of form moreover grave doubts might be 
entertained whether ἑκατη- in ἑκατηβόλος can bear 
the signification which is usually attached to it. The 
basis meaning ‘far’ is éxa- (ἑκάς, ἕκαθεν), which suits 
ἑκάεργος and ἑκηβύλος ; but there are no traces of ἑκατο- 
or ἑκατη- in that sense, except in these questionable 
words. 
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It appears more likely a priori that the names of 
nature-deities should be derived from the obvious 
effects produced by them or from their mere appear- 
ance, than from an abstraction of the process of their 
operation. It is hard to believe that the name of the 
moon, as goddess of the underworld, connoted origin- 
ally ‘the operation of light froma distance.’ We must 
rather seek for the origin of the name in the customs 
of Hecate-worship, as there, if anywhere, we may 
expect to find traces of the most ancient conception 
of the goddess. i 

Now one of the most striking customs was the 
ceremony called περισκυλακισμός (see Roscher, Lez. 
p. 1889). Young dogs were presented to Hecate at 
crossways, and persons who required purification 
were touched with them; the goddess was called 
σκυλακῖτις and φιλοσκύλαξ ; and in representations 
of Hecate triformis, she is accompanied by a dog. 
One might conjecture that Cerberus is merely a dif- 
ferentiation of Hecate, who seems to have been 
originally conceived in the form of a dog, as is 
further indicated by the statement that she was 
sometimes represented κυνοκέφαλος (Roscher, 7. 
1909). 

I would therefore suggest that the name of the 
goddess means dog. Ἑκάτη corresponds to Teutonic 
hund (Germ. Hund, hound), exactly as ἑκατόν, 
100, corresponds to hund-red (a =n = un). The 
epithets of the sun ἑκατηβόλος, ἑκατηβελέτης admit 
of an obvious explanation. The rise of the sun 
slays the moon; Apollon is therefore called ‘ smiter 
of Hecate.’ On the other hand the sun was conceived 
as the brother of the moon (Artemis) and therefore 
he was called Hecatus, masc. of Hecate: or may we 
conjecture thatthere were originally two dogs, Hecatus 
and Hecate, in magic rites, and that the former name 
fell out of use in this connexion, being superseded 
by Cerberus, and was transferred to the brother of 
Artemis? In later times the meaning of the name 
Hecate was forgotten and ἑκατη-, naturally enouch, 
connected with ἑκάς. As for éxaFepyos and ἐκηβόλος 
I would suggest that they depend on the basis £(v)n, 
kan, which we have in canis, κύων ; in that case 

_-Fepyos means ‘ driving off,’ as in AukdFepyos. 

In conclusion I would observe that the interpreta- 
tion which I offer of ἑκατηβόλος may stand, quite 
independently of the explanation of ‘Exdtn; and 
whether the dog-theory be correct or not, it seems 
far more likely that these epithets had originally a 
precise signification such as I would attach to them 
than the vague meaning, ‘ far-darting.’ 

JoHN Β. Bury. 
τ δέος 


Untress Mr. Bayfield’s positions on conditional 
sentences in his recent paper before the CAMBRIDGE 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY are inadequately summarized 
in the last Classical Review, he appears not to estim- 
ate fully the onws probandi he assumes in his No. (1) 
or to apprehend exactly the bearings of the example 
he there cites : as a consequence, his canon fails of 
conviction. 

In Jon, 354, Kreousa, though still confessedly in 
doubt, at this immediate point of the dialogue is 
manifestly sustaining the hypothesis of the boy’s 
death : the verses from 347 show this, and διαπεπραγ- 
μένῳ of 353 is her cue. ΤῸ refute the accepted 
doctrine as to the necessary unreality of the impf. 
ind. in both members, with ἄν in apodosis, referring to 
present time, an example must be found which is less 
clearly bewrayed by the contest. ‘Till then it 
remains that unreality in a condition means that the 
real state of things is contrary to what we suppose it 
to be—that what we suppose is contrary, not 


“excerpt did not show. 
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necessarily to the actual facts, but to what we 
conceive the facts to be. Kreousa’s use of impf. ind. 
here guarantees that she is consciously supposing a 
life to be continuing which at the same time she 
concedes to have already ended ; whether that life 
has actually ended or not has nothing to do with her 
conception of it as ended. An unreal condition is 
contrary to assumed, not to actual, facts: just as a 
question expecting ‘yes’ for an answer depends on 
the facts, not actual, but assumed by the questioner, 
so that he would himself to this question answer 
‘yes’: just as also, in the choice of tenses, ‘the 
continuance is in the mind of the narrator, and has 
nothing to do with the absolute duration of the 
action.’ A pure condition is the mere statement of 
relation : unreal conditions are not pure conditions, 
since they not only state the relation but also deny 
its actualization : just as questions expecting ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no’ for an answer are not pure questions, but 
questions and answers at once, 
CASKIE HARRISON. 


Kk ἃ 
* 


THe Copex WITTIANUS oF THE ILIAD.—The 
keeper of the MSS. in the Leyden University Library 
has courteously sent me an extract from the catalogue 
of John de Witt’s books, printed for the sale of 
October 20, 1701. The liad there catalogued 
(no. 2, p. 43) is beyond all doubt the Harleianus, as 
the description, excepting here and there a trifling 
change in the wording, is identical with the table of 
contents of our MS. a fact which Fabricius’ scanty 
It was sold for 28 florins 10 
stivers, the Harley Odyssey fetching 45 and the 
Lucian 34 florins. 


WALTER LEAF. 
* Xx 
ΕἾ 


AESCHYLUS.—frag. 291, line 9. 
ἀεὶ δὲ μίσει τῶνδ᾽ ἄπ᾽ ἄλλον Eis τόπον. 


ἀνελλήνων, ἀφελλήνων and Παλλήνης τόπων have 
been suggested. Read τῶνδ᾽ ἀπαλλαγεὶς τόπων. It 
is said that the weak aorist is the commoner in Attic 
verse, but Aeschylus at any rate prefers the strong. 
See Prom. 469, 752; Agam. 327. 
A. PLATT. 


* * 
* 


EURIPIDES, Orestes. 
Lines 612—13 (Kirchhoff), 
καὶ τοῦθ᾽, 6 μισήσειαν Αἰγίσθου λέχος 
οἱ νέρτεροι θεοί: καὶ γὰρ ἐνθάδ᾽ ἦν πικρόν" 
Tyndareus is enlarging on Electra’s guilt in 
stirring up Orestes against Clytemnestra. The words 
& μισήσειαν---θεοὶ are a report of what Electra said : 
and it does not seem likely that the immediately 
following clause is Tyndareus’ own comment on 
them, as would naturally appear from the use of 
the indicative ἦν. If we read καὶ yap ἐνθάδ᾽ 
EMTTIKPON, the words may be a continuation of 
Electra’s reported speech. 
Lines 896—8. 
᾿Αργεῖος ob ᾿Αργεῖος ἠναγκασμένος, 
θορύβῳ τε πίσυνος κἀμαθεῖ παρρησίᾳ 
πιθανὸς ἔτ᾽ αὐτοὺς περιβαλεῖν κακῷ τινὶ. 
ἠναγκασμένος is not satisfactorily explained, and 
even if αὐτοὺς is changed into ἀστοὺς, line 898 with 
ἔτ᾽ is not clear. 
We might read, putting a colon at the end of 
line 895: 
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Αργεῖος οὐκ ᾿Αργεῖος HN, HIKACMENOC, 
θορύβῳ τε πίσυνος κἀμαθεῖ παρρησίᾳ, 


πιθανὸς ΕΠΑ ΚΤΟΥῪς( περιβαλεῖν κακῷ τινι, 


‘An Argive was he, that was not an Argive, 
counterfeit, confident in noise and stupid license, 
plausible to lead the people whither he would and 
cast them into evil.’ 

With ἠκασμένος in the sense of ‘counterfeit’ may 
be compared (besides Herodotus’ αἰετὸς εἰκασμένος in 
iii. 28) the phrase οὐδὲν ἐξῃκασμένα in the Agamem- 
non, 1244 (Dindorf) ; Euripides’ own use of εἰκασθὲν 
in the Alcestis, 360 (Kirchhoff); and Lucian’s 
μισθὸν εἰκασμένου γάμου προσλαβὼν ἀληθῆ γάμον 
(Herod. 6, p. 836), said of the painter Aetion, one 
of whose marriage-pictures won him his bride. 

The generally recognised meanings of ἐπακτὸς are 
derived from ἐπάγειν in such phrases as ἐπάγειν 
κίνδυνον or ἐπάγεσθαι ξένους. But it may well have 
had a passive sense connected with ἐπάγειν, ‘to lead 
by persuasion.’ It is perhaps worth noticing that 
Hesychius has ἐπακτοὺς: ἐπηγμένους. 


In illustration of the emendation of Aristophanes, 
Acharnians, 347, proposed in the July number of the 
Classical Review, might be added Pollux’s πάντα 
ἀνασείσαντες κάλων (Onomast. 1, 107), approved as a 
phrase for ‘taking all advantage of a fair wind.’ 


ALFRED GOODWIN. 


* * 
* 


Euripipes, Hecuba 612. 
νύμφην τ᾽ ἄνυμφον παρθένον τ᾽ ἀπάρθενον. 


‘Versus molestus’ says Nauck: and Pflugk sug- 
gests a reference to Polyxena’s betrothal to Achilles. 
But, apart from the question of poetic merit, this was 
a detail of the legend which Euripides did not care to 
use, though there are passages where it might have been 
of value (cf. especially 390.) If comment is needed, 
Polyxena’s own words (vv. 414 and 416) will supply 
it :— 

ἄπειμι δὴ κάτω... 
ἄνυμφος ἀνυμένα!ος ὧν μ ἐχρῆν τυχεῖν. 


So Jephthah’s daughter laments in the Dream of 
fair Women :— 


And I went mourning, ‘ No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew mothers.’ 


Hecabe, in ordering the preparations for her 
daughter’s burial, by a pathetic ‘irony,’ contrasts 
the marriage rites which ‘should have been her 
portion’ with the rites that are actually in progress ; 
the words ὡς παῖδα... λούσω having a twofold reference 
to the customary lustration of the bride before mar- 
riage and to the washing of a corpse. ποντίας adds 
in 610 is noticeable, as corresponding to the ὕδασι 
ποταμίοις of Alcestis’ purification (A/c. 159; cf. Verg. 
Aen. iv. 635.). The idea apparently is to choose 
water in which no taint would linger. 

For the association of the ideas of marriage and 
death ef. Medea 1159-1166, with the note in Dr. 
Verrall’s school edition ; an important reference may 
be added to his instances of ἁβρὸν Batvew—Iph. Aut. 
613-614 (Clytaemnestra, newly arrived at Aulis is 
giving directions as νυμφαγωγὸς to her daughter, the 
supposed bride of Achilles)— 


σὺ δ᾽, ὦ τέκνον μοι, λεῖπε πωλικοὺς bXOUS, 
e a a > \ Qo 
aBpov τιθεῖσα κῶλον ἀσθενὲς δ᾽ ἅμα. 
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A striking Biblical parallel to the lines of the 
Medea oceurs in 1 Samuel xv. 32—‘ And Agag came 
unto him delicately. And Agag said, Surely the 
bitterness of Death is past’—where, apart from 
verbal resemblance, the εἰρωνεία of the picture is 
intensely Greek. 

On Medea 957 and 963 Dr. Verrall (School ed.) 
discusses the nature of the κόσμος. To the passages 
quoted (Eur. Alc. 160, Soph. Z'’rach. 764), where the 
κόσμος is distinct from the garment, add Hecwba 577 
(of the preparations for the burial of Polyxena), 


« > , = Ul 
ἕστηκας, ὦ κάκιστε, TH νεάνιδι 
οὐ πέπλον, οὐδὲ κόσμον ἐν χεροῖν ἔχων ; 


In the Hecuba the κόσμος is apparently some kind 
of jewellery ; cf. 615 foll., where Hecabe sends to 
collect it from the captive women, 


εἴ τις τοὺς νεωστὶ δεσπότας 
λαθοῦς ἔχει τι κλέμμα τῶν αὑτῆς δόμων. 


In the Τγοαᾶος 1200 foll., Hecabe similarly laments 
her poverty at the burial of Astyanax, and another 
reference to marriage rites occurs— 


& δ᾽ ἐν γάμοις ἐχρῆν σε προσθέσθαι χροΐ, 
᾿Ασιατίδων γήμαντα τὴν ὑπερτάτην, 
Φρύγια πέπλων ἀγάλματ᾽ ἐξάπτω χροός 
(1218-1220). 
Percy SIMPSON. 


* * 
* 


Eur. Hee. 595, ἀνθρώποις δ᾽ ἀεί. The connecting 
particle is not wanted here. It seems to be only a 
reduplication of the α in a ‘capital’ MS., SAEI 
becoming SAAEI. 


F, HAVERFIELD. 
* * 
* 


TuHucyp. II. 96. 
οὗτοι ἦσαν μέχρι Τρααίων 
Probably the original reading was 
MEXPIAPPIANQN 
From this the Laurentian, introducing MAP from 
an accidental repetition of the letters APP, dropping 


the | after PP, and mistaking the N afterA for Al, 
gets 


MEXPIPAPPPAAIQON. 


With this emendation, the words ᾿Αγριάνων καὶ 
Λαιαίων Παιόνων are simply a recapitulation of the last 
sentence, ᾿Αγριᾶνας καὶ Λαιαίους καὶ ἄλλα ὅσα ἔθνη 


/ 
Παιονικα. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 


* * 
ἃς 


PLaTo, Rep. 1Χ. «. 10, p. 584.—This chapter offers 
an incidental proof not, I think, noticed by Mr. 
Archer-Hind of the distance separating the Republic 
from the Timaeus. For here it is boldly stated and 
unquestioningly accepted that ‘there is in nature an 
up, down, and middle region.’ In the Timaeus there 
is no part more striking to a modern reader than the 
clear and decisive refutation of this view with its pic- 
ture of the man at our antipodes applying the words 
‘up’ and ‘down’ ina sense precisely the opposite of 
ours (Tim. c. 26). 

Arist. Eth. IX. 4, 4.—In my note on this passage 
in the May No. of the Review I might have quoted by 
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way of illustration the striking language of Theaet. 
168a, ‘if in all seriousness you correct men’s errors 
they will follow you and love you, αὑτοὺς δὲ μισήσουσι 
καὶ φεύξονται ad’ ἑαυτῶν εἰς φιλοσοφίαν ἵν᾽ ἄλλοι γενό- 
μενοι (becoming new men—just as in Aristotle) ἀπαλ- 
λαγῶσι τῶν of πρότερον ἦσαν (get rid of their former 
selves).’ 
J. SOLOMON. 


* * 
* 


Epu. II. 20-22.—It is a sagacious observation of 
Lord Shaftesbury—the philosophic Earl as distin- 
guished from the Politician and the Philanthropist— 
that ‘the learned and elegant Apostle’ St. Paul, in 
writing to the Ephesians, employs ‘a kind of Architect- 
style and almost with a perpetual allusion to Building 
and to that Majesty, Order and Beauty of which their 
Temple was a Masterpiece.’ By a due recognition of 
the allusiveness of this metaphor we may see reason 
to prefer a various reading which is rejected in the Re- 
vised version of the Epistle, in the text :—‘ being 
built upon the foundation (θεμελίῳ) of the apostles 
and prophets, Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone (ἀκρογωνιαίου) ; in whom each several building 
fitly framed together groweth into a holy temple 
(ναόν) in the Lord, in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the spirit.’ 

A peculiar feature of the great Ephesian temple, 
was the elevation of the platform of the colonnade and 
naos upon a basement—a θεμέλιον---οἵ unusual height 
and spread, with an ascent of many more than the 
normal three steps. It was upon this that the naos 
was raised, of which the walls certainly were examples 
of that marble masonry, with all but invisible joints 
and beds, which was usual in fine Greek architecture. 
The metaphor only proceeds consistently when instead 
of πᾶσα οἰκοδομή we take the alternative πᾶσα ἢ oiko- 
doun, and read ‘in whom the entire, structure accu- 
rately fitted groweth’ &c.—The word ναός is technical 
in Greek architecture for that division of the cella of 
the temple which housed the statue of the god or god- 
dess, and thus a proper equivalent here of κατοικη- 
τήριον. One more architectural hint may be in place. 
The aerogoniaios here is the primary foundation-stone 
at the angle of the structure by which the architect 
fixes a standard for the bearings of the walls and 
eross-walls throughout. (Cf. Isaiah xxviii. 16.) 


W. Wartkiss ΠΟΥ. 


* * 
* 


Some EpicrETEAN DIMINUTIVEs.—It is worth 
noticing that Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus and other 
Stoies were in the habit of indicating their contempt 
for things external (τὰ ἐκτός) by using diminutives 
for things which of πολλοί highly esteem. I have 
collected from Arrian some of those which are 
peculiar to Epictetus. 

κτησείδιον, little property, i. 1, 10. 

aiudtiov, poor blood, i. 9, 33; afterwards used by 
Antoninus. 

ἐντευξίδιον, a small petition, i. 10, 10. 

σκελύδριον, a poor leg, i. 12, 24. 

κορασίδιον, pretty girl, 1, 18, 22. He often uses 
this word as well as the common form κοράσιον. 

μυίδιον, a little mouse, i. 23, 4; used contemptu- 
ously of an infant. Antoninus uses the same word. 

πινάκιον, a small dish, i. 19, 4. Epictetus is the 
only author who uses the word with this meaning. 

ἀγρίδιον, a bit of land, i. 27, 16. 

λεξείδιον, short phrase or speech, ii. 1, 30. 

περιόδιον, a well-rounded sentence, ii. 1, 31. 

ἀξιωμάτιον, petty dignity, ii. 2, 10. 
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ἁρπάστιον, a little hand-ball, 11, 5, 19. 

οἰκοδομημάτιον, small building, ii. 15, 9. This 
word is due to Upton, approved by Schweighaeuser, 
for οἰκοδόμημά τι bv, which gives no satisfactory sense, 

φυσημάτιον, small bladder, ii. 16, 10 ; it here means 
petty conceit, 

(ητημάτιον, small question, ii. 16, 20; used after- 
wards by Libanius. 

πλακούντιον, a small flat cake, 11. 16, 25. 

γυμνασίδιον, little gymnasium, 11. 16, 29. 

νεανισκάριον, stripling, i. 16, 29. 

γάριον, dim of γάρον, a sauce, 11, 20, 29. 

προβλημάτιον, small problem, ii. 20, 99. 

δουλάριον, poor slave, ii. 21, 11. This word 
Epictetus uses frequently referring to male slaves, 
though Lucian his contemporary says any schoolboy 
knew that it was used in Attic only of females. See 
Lexiphanes, 25. 

θεωρημάτιον, small theorem, ii. 21, 17. 

μερίδιον, small piece of meat, 11. 22, 23. 
4, 8 μέρος means a portion of meat. 

κόμιον, dim of κόμη, hair, il. 24, 24. 

τριβωνάριον, mean cloak, 111. 22, 47. 

πραιτωρίδιον, small house, ili. 22, 47. 
Ducange’s interpretation of the word. 

κουκούμιον, a small kettle, iii, 22, 71. dim. of 
Latin cucwma, found in Petronius. 

κραββάτιον, a small bed, ili. 22, 74. 

τυλάριον, small cushion, from τύλη which seems to 
have been a common word, iii. 22, 74. The MSS. have 
τιλλάρια, which Dufresne corrected to τιτλάρια de- 
fined by Suidas δέλτος, σχεδάριον, πινακίδιον, writing- 
tablet. But as πινακίδια have already been mentioned, 
Upton following Saumaise thought that the proper 
reading is πτιλάρια, pens, from πτίλον, a feather, But 
Schweighaeuser observed that as πτίλον means downy 
feather, πτιλάρια cannot mean pens. The conjecture 
of Koraés seems right, that the word used was 
τύλαρια, small cushions. He says it is still customary 
for boys in Greece to take them to school. 

ὠδάριον, short ode, iii. 28, 21 ; afterwards used by 
Longinus. 

ἐπιφωνημάτιον, short conclusion or moral to a 
discourse, iii, 23, 31. See Quinctilian, 8, 5, 11 and 


So in ἢ. 


This is 


1, iy 52. 
ὑπημώσμο little thought, iii. 23, 31. See Quinct. 
Shy UA, 


ἀργυρωμάτιον, silver plate, iii. 26,36, The diminu- 
tive is used in contempt. 

ὑποληψείδιον, small assumption, iv. 1, 140. 

μυράφιον, petty unguent, iv. 9,7. Schweighaeuser 
changed this into μυραλείφιον without any reason ; 
for μυράφιον is formed from μύρον as ξυράφιον from 
ξυρόν, a razor and υἱάφιον from υἱός : ‘yuandoque bonus 
dormitat Homerus.’ 

συίδιον, porker, iv. 11, 11; also used by the 
Emperor Marcus. 

νευμάτιον, small nod, iv. 13, 22. 

κοχλίδιον, small snail, Manual. 7. 

1 cannot find νευμάτιον, vonudtiov, πραιτωρίδιον, 
οἰκοδομημάτιον, in my copy of L. and S._ 

E. J. CHINNOCK. 


* * 
* 


Verain, Aen. iv. 435-6. 


Extremam hance oro veniam—miserere sororis—, 
Quam mihi cum dederis cumulatam morte remittam, 


May I call attention to a parallel passage which 
seems to me almost conclusive in favour of the above 
reading, with the interpretation (which 1 believe is 
Dr. Henry’s):— ‘This is the last boon I crave— 
pity a sister—, when you grant me this, I will repay 
it and more than repay it when I am dead.’ (i.e, my 

EE 
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manes will be pit towards you). In Livy xxiv. 48 
we read :—‘legatos miserunt qui...pollicerentur, si 
perseveraret urgere bello Carthaginienses, gratam eam 
rem fore Senatui Populoque Romano, et adnisuros ut 
in tempore et bene cumulatam gratiam referant, In 
tempore corresponds to morte (cp. Aen. iv. 502), refer- 
ant to remittam (‘send back from the world beneath’), 
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and gratiam to veniam, ἢ word which is more appro- 
priate to Dido, as the boon she craves is one for which 
she blushes—that Anna should convey the humiliating 
request to Aeneas. It needs her sister’s pardon as well 
as pity. No other passages need be adduced to prove 
the use of cwmulatam for ‘ with interest’— 

P. SANDFORD. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ANCIENT HOME OF THE 
PHOENICIANS. 


On the Bahrein islands, a group off the 
coast of Arabia in the Persian Gulf, there is 
a vast necropolis of a primitive race, in 
which many thousands of tumuli cover an 
area of many square miles of what is now 
desert. 

The results of my recent excavation of 
two of these mounds have brought to light 
several points which go far to substantiate 
the statements of Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Pliny, that the Phoenicians came from these 
islands, and prove that the Bahrein islands 
must either have been their original home, 
or have been held sacred by this race as 
a place for the burial of the dead, as Ker- 
bela is to the Persian, or the Ganges to the 
Hindoo. 

Firstly, as to the classical allusions. 
Herodotus (I. 1, VII. 89) states that the 
Phoenicians came from below the Euphrates, 
and that it was the Phoenician account of 
themselves, their own tradition, that owing 
to earthquakes, &e., they left their old home 
and gradually found their way to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Justin (XVIII. 3) gives 
the same story, and so does Strabo (XVI. ΠΙ|. 
4, iv. 27), who calls the Bahrein islands 
Tyros and Arados, whereas Pliny calls the 
first Tylos instead of Tyros, and Ptolemy 
in his geography speaks of them as Tharros, 
Tyros or Tylos, and Arados. Curiously 
enough one of the islets with a village on 
it is still called Arad, and the identity of 
nomenclature with the towns of the Medi- 
terranean Phoenicia is, to say the least of 
it, curious. 

M. Renan sums up this classical evidence 
in his Wistoire des Langues NSémitiques. 
‘The greater number of modern critics 
admit it as demonstrated that the primitive 
abode of the Phoenicians must be placed on 
the Lower Euphrates, in the centre of the 
great commercial and maritime establish- 
ments of the Persian Gulf conformably to 
the unanimous witness of antiquity.’ 


The mounds on Bahrein, their character 
and their contents, localise this abode. 

Secondly, the form of the tombs in these 
mounds with the double chamber, one over 
the other, is distinctly Phoenician, as is 
proved by the analogy of tombs at Amrit 
in Syria, in Sardinia, and in recent excava- 
tions on the site of Carthage. The upper 
chamber of the Bahrein tombs contained the 
débris of utensils, the bones of a horse, and 
objects presumably belonging to the deceased 
whose bones lay in the lower chamber 
wrapped in grave clothes, and with the 
walls, which were carefully covered in with 
cement, hung with drapery which in the 
course of ages has crumbled into fibrous 
dust. 

Thirdly, amongst the débris found in the 
upper chambers of the tombs are numerous 
fragments of ivory, portions of ivory boxes, 
the hoof of a bull which had been fixed into 
a pedestal, pendants or amulets with holes 
bored for suspension, and some of these 
are covered with rude patterns which connect 
them distinctly with other ivory works of 
Phoenician provenance. 

Besides these are fragments of coloured 
ostrich shells scratched with encircling bands, 
which, in conjunction with the ivories, point 
to a race of wide commercial enterprise, 
such as the Phoenicians alone were at that 
period. 

Lastly, a few remarks on the commercial 
value of the Bahrein islands may serve to 
show the probability of these as a home for 
a commerce-loving race. In early days 
when the Oriental trade passed up the 
Persian Gulf, it crossed Arabia by caravan 
road from a spot called Gerrha, which 
Ptolemy places on the mainland of Arabia, 
just opposite Bahrein. Now big ships cannot 
approach this coast, and merchandise would 
have to be trans-shipped at the Bahrein 
islands and taken across to the mainland in 
smaller craft. The Portuguese recognised 
the commercial value of the Bahrein in their 
day. Albuquerque, in a letter to his sovereign 
in 1514, says that with the Bahrein and 
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Hormuz they would hold the keys of the 
Persian Gulf. Consequently they built one of 
their finest fortresses thereon, and always 
kept a strong garrison there. The terminus 
of the Euphrates valley railway was to have 
been at Koweit, just a little north of the 
Bahrein, and the best harbour in connection 
with this railway would have been there. 
Hence we see at different epochs of the com- 
mercial history of the world these islands 
have played a conspicuous part in commerce, 
and must have formed an excellent cradle 
for a race like the Phoenicians. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.—Catalogue 
of Casts in the Museum of Classical Archaeo- 
logy. By Cuaries WatpsteIn, Litt. D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., University Reader in 
Classical Archaeology, and Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. Pp. 
vii, 123. 18. 6d., large paper 5s. 


Tus collection has been formed to illustrate 
the history of ancient sculpture ; and it has 
therefore been restricted to reproductions of 
representative works. Such works have all 
been carefully described and discussed by 
the leading writers on archaeology: and, 
with their writings at hand, any accurate 
and industrious person could easily have 
compiled a satisfactory catalogue in the 
᾿ course of a few weeks. The shortcomings 
of this catalogue are therefore inexcusable. 

In describing each cast Dr. Waldstein 
attempts to state where the original is now 
preserved. These are his statements about 
the first half-dozen of those originals that 
are now at Athens. No. 7: ‘now in the 
National Museum at Athens.’ No. 22: 
‘nowat Athens.’ No. 24: ‘in the National 
Museum, Athens.’ No. 25: ‘found at 
Athens ; now in the Central Museum there.’ 
No. 43: ‘now in the Theseion, Athens.’ 
No. 45: ‘now at the Patissia Museum, 
Athens.’ The Museum on the Patissia 
Road at Athens is officially styled the 
Central Museum, and is popularly called the 
National Museum. Nos. 7, 24, 25, 45, are 
in this one Museum, not in three. Nos. 22, 
43, are there also, No antiquities are now 
preserved in the Theseion. 

A catalogue of casts should always state 
clearly what portions of the originals have 
been restored : for restorations are not easily 
recognized in a cast. In some instances Dr, 
Waldstein has enumerated the restorations 
carefully ; but in others he has ignored them 
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altogether ; and, curiously, he has almost 
invariably ignored them in statues that are 
not described in the Berlin Catalogue of 


Casts. In describing the so-called Adorante, 
No. 385, he says nothing about the restora- 
tions. Yet both the arms have been 


restored ; and the accuracy of this restoration 
has been much discussed, as it involves the 
whole meaning of the statue. The original 
is in the Museum at Berlin, so there is no 
east of it in that Museum: consequently it 
is not described in the Berlin Catalogue of 
Casts. 

The inscriptions which occur on some of 
the statues, are of course included in the 
Catalogue. Dr. Waldstein quotes them all 
at second hand: but, singularly, he never 
quotes from Loewy, Jnschriften griechischer 
Bildhauer, so that he would seem to be 
unacquainted with the standard authority 
on one portion of his subject. The first 
half-dozen inscriptions in the Catalogue may 
serve as examples of the rest. No. 7: 
‘inscribed on the base from left to right, 
ATEXO (‘Hyyow).’ The inscription runs 
from right to left, and it gives a different 
word. The capitals are misleading, for they 
do not represent the archaic forms of the 
letters; the accent is wrong; and the brackets 
are ludicrous, for these have a special mean- 
ing in epigraphy. The real reading, as is 
well known, is OMADA = ᾿Αγημώ. No. 2: 
for ἐποίει read ἐποί(ει). No.5: for (€)knBorw 
read “(e)knBorw, for φράξου read Φραξου, for 
μ(ήν) read p{yv]. No. 11: for ἀνέθ(η)κεν 
read dvé6[n]x[<]v, for τήρῃ read τἤρῃ = τῇ 
Ἥρῃ. No. 26: for οὐφό(ρ)α read οὑφό[ρ]α. 
No. 29: for οἵν read ὄϊν, for xoi[polvy read 
xoi[p]ov. These wanton blunders in mere 
copying suggest some curious reflections. 

In tke preface Dr. Waldstein says :—‘ The 
references have been selected on the follow- 
ing principle, first, if possible, a reference 
to some work in the English language ; 
second, the most recent publication contain- 
ing references to previous treatises ; third, 
the best illustration.’ Turn to the beginning 
of the Catalogue. No. 1: sole reference: 
‘Middleton, Anc. Rome in 1885, p. 374.’ 
That is certainly an English work, though 
not the latest edition of it: but it gives no 
illustration nor references. No. 2: sole 
reference: ‘Froehner, Not. d. Sculpt. Ant. 
du M. d. Louvre, No. 19, p. 50.’ That is 
not an English work: it gives no illustra- 
tion: and though it gives references, it was 
published twenty years ago, and has since 
been superseded. See Mitchell, /Zistory of 
Ancient Sculpture, p. 662, and illustration. 
In both these instances Dr, Waldstein might 
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at least have referred the reader to the very 
complete bibliographies under the corre- 
sponding numbers in the Berlin Catalogue of 
Casts. No. 4: no references at all. See 
Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archaeology 
for June, 1887, pp. 374f, plates 1, 2; also 
W. Wright, Empire of the Hittites, second 
edition, pp. 162f, plates 26, 27. The state 
ment in the preface is seldom justified. 

The descriptions themselves have been 
drawn up very carelessly ; some are bald, 
some are diffuse, and some are nonsense. 
Take Nos. 61, 74, 118, 158, as examples. 
The introductions are beyond criticism, for 
it is generally impossible to comprehend the 
meaning. 

The points remaining to be noted 
are: that the list of abbreviations and the 
index are both very incomplete: that the 
references to modern books are often wrong : 
that the quantity of minor inaccuracies is 
quite overwhelming: and that, according to 
the preface, Dr. Waldstein intends the 
Catalogue, not merely for the general reader, 
but also for students preparing for the second 
part of the Classical Tripos, 

Crcit Torr. 





CHERSONESUS CNIDIA. 


THE Χερσονήσιοι appear in the Carian division of 
the Athenian tribute-lists. Their tribute, three 
talents, is equal to that of Cnidus, When the latter was 
temporarily raised to five talents, that of the Chersonesii 
remained stationary. They struck coins in the fifth 
century. These coins had on one side the Cnidian 
lion’s head, on the other the fore-part of a bull, 
which appears on Cnidian coins at a much later date. 
The Cnidian Chersonesii dedicated at Olympia, from 
the spoils of war, a group consisting of three figures, 
Zeus between Pelops and Alpheios. Pausanias, who 
describes the group, calls them Χεῤῥονήσιοι οἱ ἐν Κνίδῳ. 
Aelian (V. H. ii. 33), referring to the same group, 
speaks of Χεῤῥονήσιοι of ἀπὸ Κνίδου. We are left in 
doubt as to the actual wording of the inscription, 
which may have been in iambic verse. Who were 
these Cnidian Chersonesii? The district which 
Diodorus (Y. 60), talking of Rhodes, rather loosely 
describes as 7 κατὰ τὴν ἀντιπέραν Χεῤῥόνησος is the 
whole peninsula from Cape Crio to the Dorian 
Isthmus. In Steph. Byz. (s.vv. ἔΑκανθος, Σύρνα) ἢ 
Χερσόνησος has the same meaning. This whole 
district was, Diodorus tells us, colonised by Triopas: 
Herodotus (I. 174) calls it τὸ Τριόπιον. The Cherso- 
nesii, who paid tribute to Athens, who struck coins, 
and who dedicated the group in Olympia, are usually 
supposed to have been the inhabitants, not of this 
district, but of a part of the town of Cnidus — the 
small rocky peninsula now known as Cavo Crio. 
This view rests on the authority of Pausanias alone. 
After describing the group in question he adds: 
‘The larger half of the city of Cnidus, including their 
most notable buildings, is on the Carian mainland. 
The name Chersonesus is given to an island lying off 
the mainland and connected with it by a bridge. 
The inhabitants of this island dedicated their 
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offering to Zeus just in the same way as the inhabit- 
ants of the quarter of Ephesus called Coressus might 
(make an offering in their own name, and) say that they 
had offered it on behalf of the whole city.’ Pausanias 
evidently does not think that Chersonesus was ever 
anything buta quarter of Cnidus. Had he wished us 
to understand that it was once a separate city, he 
would not have taken the pains to impress upon us 
by his analogy of Ephesus and Coressus that the 
offering of the Chersonesii was made on behalf of 
all the Cnidians. He may or may not be right in his 
supposition that this ex-voto came from the inhabit- 
ants of the island, but in either case his testimony is 
against the existence of a separate city there. A 
phrase of Strabo’s, that Cnidus is τρόπον τινὰ δίπολις, 
expresses a physical, not a political fact. It is very 
improbable that this small island-quarter of Cnidus, 
separated from, and therefore certainly not on good 
terms with the town on the mainland, should by a 
command of the harbours, which could never have 
been but partial, have acquired an importance which 
entitled it to be rated as half of the whole town. 

The right view is, I think, that of Boeckh. The 
Chersonesii were the inhabitants of the rest of the 
Chersonese, excluding Cnidus, and formed a συντέλεια, 
or more probably a permanent league. 

The text of Stephanus (s.v. Xeppdvncos) is πόλις ἐν 
τῇ κατὰ Κνίδον χεῤῥονήσῳ καὶ τρίπολις. In later 
editions κατὰ Τριόπιον has been substituted for καὶ 
τρίπολις. Here πόλις is the supposed independent 
city on the island (Τριόπιον is also ‘described by 
Stephanus as a πόλι»). Τρίπολις is the league of 
three cities which in the fifth century was 
independent of Cnidus, and which, as the following 
inscription shows, continued to exist as the Κοινὸν 
Xepoovaciwy down to the time of the Rhodian dominion 
in Caria. The marble is among the ruins of Cedreae 
in the Ceramic Gulf (see Bull. Hell. 1886, p. 423). 
It is a large and heavy basis, and cannot have been 
conveyed from the mainland in recent times. As 
Cedreae is an island, and at some distance to the NE 
of the Dorian Isthmus, it would seem that it can 
scarcely at any time have belonged to the Κοινὸν 
Xepoovaciwy. Its dialect is however Doric (see the 
inscriptions in the Bulletin). Its nearest neighbours 
were the Doric communities at the head of the Gulf of 
Doris, and, like them, it no doubt fell under the 
permanent and immediate influence of Rhodes. 
Possibly the Rhodians may have classed it with the 
Chersonesian cities for the purpose of government. I 
give the inscription from an impression. I neglected 
to copy it, a task rendered difficult by its position, as 
I thought at the time that it had been published in the 
Bulletin. The letters are AMOP ON, no apices, 


the o, w, and the circle of @ considerably smaller than 
the others. 


Χερσονασίων τὸ Κοινόν" 
᾿ονασιτέλη ᾿᾽Ονασιστράτου νικῶντα στάδιον, 
παῖδας Ἴσθμια, 
ἀγενείους Νέμεα καὶ ᾿Ασκλαπίεια ἐν Κῷ, 
5 ἄνδρας Δωρίεια ἐν Κνίδῳ, 
ΞΕ 15 Διοσκούρια, 
ἄν]δρας Ἡράκλε:α, 
παῖδας καὶ ἐφήβους Τλαπολέμεια" 
στάδιον καὶ δίαυλον, παῖδας Δωρίεια ἐν Κνίδῳ 
10 ἐφήβους Ποσειδάνια. 
στάδ]ιον καὶ ὁπλιτὰν, ἄνδρας Ἡράκλεια. 
δόλιχον ἄνδρας δὶς, 
ἜΤ Ἴδῳ ἀπὸ mparas ἄνδρας, 
tric Jeta τὰ μεγάλα καὶ τὰ μικρὰ δὶς, 
15 Διοσκούρια δὶς, 
Ποσειδάνια δὶς, 


ATITANA. 
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There are no more lines and all the lines are com- 
plete on the r.; ll. 1-5, 8-10, 12 and 15-16 are com- 
plete on the 1. also. The illegible letters at the 
beginning of 1. 13 may be about six in number, those 
in 1. 14 about four. 1 am not sure if the space to the 
1. of the last line was empty or not. The inscription 
dates from the time of the Rhodian dominion in 
Caria. Four festivals—the Τλαπολέμεια, Ἡράκλεια, 
Διοσκούρια and Mooeddvia—have no indication of lo- 
cality. We know the Τλαπολέμεια to be Rhodian. I 
presume that the three others are Rhodian also. LI. 
12-13 commemorating the victories of Onasiteles in 
the δόλιχον are not quite clear: should we read in 1, 13 
ev Ῥό]δῳ ? in 1. 14 there is not room for ᾿Ασκλαπίεια. 
I think ‘AAfeca is probable. The existence of greater 
and lesser ᾿Αλίεια is doubtful ; see Dittenberger, De 
Sacr. Rhod. 1. p. vi. 

It will serve little purpose to guess at the names of 
the three cities which formed the Chersonesian 
Tripolis. We know from Stephanus the names of three 
cities of the Chersonesus, Acanthus, Bybassus, and 
Syrna. Jt is a significant fact that none of these 
names occur separately in the tribute-lists. Diodorus, 
who gives a long account, evidently derived from a 
very tainted source, of the legends of the Chersonese, 
mentions, in addition to Bybassus, Cyrnus, perhaps 
the same as Syrna, and Castabus. He also mentions, 
without giving their names, five cities, among which 
Bybassus and Castabus may be included, as having 
been founded by, and called after five Curetes from 
Crete. Perhaps these five Curetes only represent five 
names under which Zeus was worshipped in the Cher- 
sonese, cp. Ht. Mag. s.v. Evdwvos (quoted by Lobeck 
Aglaoph. p. 1136), where the three Curetes, who 
emigrate to Caria, are three Carian forms of Zeus, of 
which Labrandus and Panamarus are well known to 
us, but Σπάλαξος or Πάλαξος has still to be identified. 

W. R. Paton. 


THe EASTERN FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON.—The 
identification of the table- and tray-carrying maidens 
of the eastern frieze of the Parthenon by Karl Ottfried 
Muller (1820) as the Athenian priestesses Kosmo and 
Trapezo would no doubt have been long ago as 
generally accepted as such happy conclusions can ever 
hope to be, but that he omitted to cite directly a 
justifying reference for Trapezo. In his chapter 
De Sacerdotio Eteobutadarum he refers, like Miss 
Harrison, to Harpocration for what will not be found 
there—authority for the name Trapezo. This is sup- 
plied by Hesychius, v. Τραπεζὼν, ἱέρειά τις ᾿Αθήνῃσιν. 
The notes give a reference to Meursius, Att. Lect. 187, 
who proposes the correction Τραπεζώ in accordance 
with analogy of An, &c., Xe. 

W. Warkiss Luioyp. 





ACQUISITIONS OF THE British Museum. 


1. A_ portfolio containing forty photographs 
illustrating Lord Savile’s excavations at Nemi, and 
presented by him. 

2. Part of a sculptured stele, giving the head of a 
youth wearing a tainia, from Athens. 

3. Three terracotta moulds for coins of Maximinus 
and Licinius IT. 

4. a. Fragments of vases of red clay with wavy 
decorations in black. From Mr. Dennis’ excavations 
in 1882 at the tumuli of Bin Tepé near Sardes. 

b. Fragment of a tile stamped with monogram 


Gye 
a0 Sardes, 
NCOC rom Sardes 


5. Wooden picture frame containing a portrait 
head painted on a wooden panel in encaustic. A cord 
for suspension is attached to the frame. From Mr. 
Petrie’s excavations in the Fayoum. 

6. A series of objects found at Mari, between Lar- 
naca and Limassol in Cyprus: viz. 

a. Sard searab with intaglio, a winged female figure 
running to 1. 

ὁ. Banded agate scarab with intaglio, ἃ lion killing 
a deer among reeds. 

c. Sard cameo, lion reeumbent. 

d. Jasper cameo in form of a frog: on the base are 
engraved Bes with two lions. 

ὁ. Haematite cylinder, the ends mounted in gold: 
on it are engraved a male figure, a yryphon, and 
other animals. 

f. Gold bowl of a spoon set with garnet. 

g. Silver spiral, one end mounted in gold. 

h. Silver head of a ram: part of a bracelet. 

ὦ. Fragments of an inscription on tale, in late 
Greek. 

&, Fragments of an inscription on lead, probably a 
dira. 

7. a. Part of a marble stele, giving the head of a 
youth, from Athens. 

ὃ. Silver ring with figure of a sow in intaglio, from 
Rome. 

ὁ. Archaic quadriga, with charioteer, in green por- 
celain, from Corinth ; ht. 12 in. 1. 2 in. 

αἰ. Terracotta statuette, from Beirit. 

8. Two archaic slabs of white marble, found in 
Lydia, in excavations by Mr. G. Dennis, near the 
tomb of Alyattes. On each slab is carved a frieze in 
low relief on a sunk field in an archaic style: the 
one (ht. 7 in. 1. 16 in.) represents three deer browsing, 
the other (ht. 7 in. 1. 17 in.) three horsemen riding in 
procession to the r. armed with helmet, cuirass, 
and spear: the horses have large bits. The style 
of these slabs recalls the early Graeco-Asiatic art, as 
we have it in the paintings from Clazomenae and the 
early vases with friezes of animals. 

9. Seventeen terracottas and a porcelain figure of 
Bes, found near Beirtt. 

CrciL SMITH. 


THE TESTIMONIAL To Sir CHARLES Newron.— 
A meeting of subscribers to this Fund was held on 
October 15th at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in Albemarle Street, Lord Carnarvon in the 
chair. The secretary reported that in all about £460 
had been received, out of which, after paying for the 
bust, a sum of about £330 would be available for 
some purpose connected with the British School at 
Athens, which should further commemorate Sir 
Charles Newton’s name. Lord Carnarvon made the 
formal presentation of the bust ; it has been executed 
by Sir John Boehm in white marble, from a model 
made by that artist some time ago, but which has 
hitherto existed only in plaster. The trustees of the 
British Museum have consented to its being deposited 
in their keeping, and it has been set up in the centre 
of the Northern Gallery of the Mausoleum Room. 


Ο. I. Gr. 2247. Bronze Votivr Hark, with 
DEDICATION TO APOLLO OF PRIENE (G7. Lnscriptions 
in the B.M. Part 11. No. ecxxx.).—This inscription 
has hitherto been classed with those of Samos. That 
it is derived from Priene is proved by the following 
note written by Mr. Thomas Burgon on a drawing 
now in the possession of his family. The drawing 
was executed by the late Dean of Chichester, Mr. J. 
W. Burgon. ‘Purchased by Cockerell, at Samos, of 
a Greek priest, and by C.R.C. presented to me. The 
Greek priest said it came from Priene, from the ruins 
of the Temple of Apollo.’ Ay Has: 
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Revue Archéologique. May—June 1889. Paris. 

1. Waille : the bearded head from Cherchell, which 
de Villefosse thought was Oceanus, is rather Prome- 
theus, and probably decorated the palace of Juba : two 
plates. 2. Perrot: note on the Graf collection of 
painted mummy portraits for sale in Paris: two 
plates. 3. Deloche: rings and seals of the Merovin- 
gian period, continued : twelve cuts. 4. 8. Reinach : 
the Gauls in ancient art, concluded: description of 
Greek and Italian bas-reliefs : most of these belong to 
the Pergamene cycle ; but it must be borne in mind 
that there must have existed monuments recording 
the previous defeat of the Gauls in B.c. 279. The Am- 
mendola sarcophagus does not depict an episode of 
Roman history, but was inspired by a Hellenistic paint- 
ing representing the defeat of the Gauls by Asiatic 
Greeks. The representations of Gauls are owed to 
two principle sources: the Delphic, of which we 
know almost nothing: and the Pergamene, which we 
know in part: the Galati became in art the type of 
Barbarian par excellence ; six cuts. 5. Drouin: the 
era of Yezdegerd and the Persian calendar, continued. 
6. Blanchet: ancient tesserae, theatrical and other- 
wise, continued: descriptive list, with cuts. 7. 
Guillemaud : Gaulish inscriptions : a new attempt at 
their interpretation, continued. 8. De Kersers: the 
monuments of the Department of Cher, continued : 
history of Architecture in the Department. News. 
Bibliography. Review of epigraphical works relating 
to Roman antiquity, by M. Cagnat. C. 8. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Apyvil 1889. 
Athens and Paris. 


1. Bérard : an archaic inscription found by him in 
the excavations of Dec. 1888 at Tegea: the first 35 
lines are almost complete, and are a regulation of the 
temple of Athene Alea, dealing with the rights of 
pasturage in the fields of the goddess, the punish- 
ments for various offences, the sale of the sacred 
produce &c. 2. Doublet : twenty-eight Greck inscrip- 
tions from various sites in Paphlagonia. 3. Lechat: 
two sarcophagi of the Constantinople Museum : the 
first (badly given in Arch. Zeit. 1858 pl. C) has the 
subject of Hippolytus and Phaedra, and that of 
Theseus abandoning Ariadne: the second (from 
Tripoli) also represents Hippolytus and Phaedra : two 
plates. 4. Cousin and Diehl: three inscriptions of 
Cibyra (?) and five from Eriza (ἢ). 5. Radet and 
Paris: two inscriptions from Amorgos, recording 
hypothecae: the first is that of a married woman, 
security furnished by the father to his son-in-law for 
the payment of the remainder of the dowry: the 
second is security for a loan. 6. Foucart: Attic 
inscriptions : (i) dedication of the prytancis of the 
tribe Pandionis: (ii) treaty of alliance between 
Coreyra and Athens in 375 B.c. Inscriptions from a 
sepulehral chamber in Rhodes. 7. Durrbach: 
three inscriptions, from Oenoe, Pagae, and Aego- 
sthenes. Ο 5. 


The same. May 1889. Athens and Paris. 


1S. Reinach : antiquities discovered at the theatre 
of Delos in 1882: four inscriptions, one of which 
records the name of an Athenian dramatist hitherto 
unknown, Dionysios son of Demetrios: and part of 
a terminal statue of Hermes, covered with grafiiti, 
consisting of rough sketches and inscriptions: the 
work of passers-by, but showing true Greek skill and 
observation of nature: two plates and a cut. 2. 
Fougtres : twenty-five Greek inscriptions collected in 
Thessaly during a tour in 1887. 3. Jamot: bound- 
ary inseription of the territories of Kopai and 
Akraiphiai. 4. Homolle: decrees of the Athenian 
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population in Delos. 5. Durrbach : five Greek in- 
scriptions from Imbros. 6. Foucart: a study of the 
Athenian decree of B.c. 352 found at Eleusis, relating 
to the sacred domain, on the borders of Attika and 
Megaris, called the ἱερὰ ὀργάς : this was published in 
the Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1888, p. 25. 7. Lechat: a marble 
relief of the latter part of the sixth cent, B,c., of 
which the two fragments were found at different 
times on the Akropolis at Athens: it represents 
Hermes playing flutes, followed by a dancing group, 
composed of the three Charites and a youthful 
figure : this last M. Lechat thinks is either an initi- 
ated mortal or some unknown hero connected with 
the cult. (ΟΣ ΘῈ 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1889, part 1. Athens. 


1. Winter : publishes the fragment of the Sophilos 
vase (Klein, Mezst.2 p. 217) with three other frag- 
ments of it which have since been found: a fourth 
fragment, which probably belongs, is given in Benn- 
dorf, Gr. u. Sic. Vas. xi. 5. The subject is the 
bringing of the Dionysos child to the Nysaean 
nymphs: the treatment resembles closely the Peleus 
scene on the Francois vase, though the drawing of 
Sophilos is not so fine—evidently Sophilos had the 
Francois vase before his eyes to borrow from. Perhaps 
both Klitias and Sophilos had a model, probably of 
Korinthian origin: plate. 2. Michaelis: the so- 
called tripod capital of Eleusis: the inner Propylon 
at Eleusis had formerly two Jonic columns standing 
in front of the antae. Lenormant’s excavation in 
1860 brought to light two capitals, which Botticher 
considered to be tripod bearers ; an examination of 
the marks on the upper surface, however, shows that 
they carried the corners of an epistylion. This must 
have belonged to the building of Appius Claudius, as 
is also clear for stylistic reasons : two cuts. 3. Pom- 
tow : in 1887 was found at Delphi an inscribed marble 
base ; it contained three inscriptions, viz. (i) a verse 
of ten elegiacs which Pausanias (x. 9, 5) has rendered 
in prose ; it states that ‘the dedication was erected by 
the Arkadians from the booty they had won from 
Lacedaemon’: this must refer to the events of BC. 
370. The dedication consisted of a group of statues 
—Apollo, Nike, and the Panarkadian race-heroes : on 
historical grounds it must have been put in hand in 
February, 369. Pausanias names the four sculptors 
of the group ; he probably had never seen the original, 
but merely copied the description from a catalogue of 
the Delphian dedications, perhaps that of Polemon. 
(ii) and (iii) are proxenia decrees which give new facts 
of the chronology of about B.c. 230; they were in- 
scribed on this Arkadian base because they were in 
honour of Arkadians : a parallel case is that of the 
Messenian records on the base of Paeonios. 4. Winne- 
feld : alabastra with representations of negroes: a 
number of these are known. Heydemann thought 
them a fabric of Lower Italy ; two here published 
prove them to belong to the time of early Attic r.f. 
painting, shortly after the Persian Wars: the early 
style survived for this particular class of vases : two 
cuts. 5. Wolters: ten Greek inscriptions from 
Thessaly ; the first is a decree of the Κοινὸν τῶν May- 
νήτων (cf. Bull. de Corr. xiii. p. 271). 6. Dorpfeld : 
the original site of the choregic monument of Nikias 
is settled by the remains of a foundation wall N.E. 
of the theatre of Herodes; it was similar to the 
Thrasyllos monument, but had two side facades as 
well as a front facade: when the theatre was built, 
part of the monument was destroyed. Its materials 
were built into the so-called ‘door of Beulé,’ the 
date of which is thus fixed. 7 Brueckner: poros 
sculptures from the Akropolis : (i) the pediment with 
the group of Typhon : from a detailed examination of 
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the early sculptures he demonstrates that one pedi- 
ment contained the contests of Zeus and Typhon, 
Herakles and Echidna, and that the other pediment 
of the same building contained the contest of Herakles 
and Triton. Of the first pedimental composition he 
gives a suggested restoration. Of the three bodies of 
Typhon, the central one shows signs of being by a 
different artist from the maker of its companions ; 
there is the same difference in the heads of Zeus and 
Herakles : two photographic plates and a ‘ Beilage.’ 
8. Kontoleon: seventy-two Greek inscriptions from 
different sites of Asia Minor. 9. Wolters : boundary 
stone of a temenos of Athene at Aegina. 

Dérpfeld’s report on the excavations on the Akro- 
polis. Wolters’ report on recent finds at Athens, 
Eleusis, and Mykenae; and a note of Kontoleon 
about recent discoveries at Pergamon. Reports of 
ineetings. C. 8. 


The same. 1889, part 2. Athens. 


1. Szanto: on Attic inscriptions: (1) a contract of 
lease, inscribed on a fragment of pottery : (ii) on the 
psephisma concerning the people of Tenedos. 2. 
Bliimner: scenes of handicraft: vase painting of 
a potters workshop with a curious representation of 
the punishment of a slave: fragment of vase with a 
similar scene: and a marble stele from Larissa with 
a carpenter using an adze: three cuts, 3. Treu: 
two female statues wearing cuirasses in the National 
Museum at Athens were considered by Gurlitt and 
others to be representations of towns or landscapes : 
he explains them as the Iliad and Odyssey personified ; 
the statues were probably copied from types of the 
period of the Diadochi: two plates, three cuts. 4. 

tamsay: Syro-Cappadocian monuments in Asia 
Minor: ‘under this term I include the class of 
monuments which are commonly called Hittite’: 
discusses Hirschfeld’s proposed line of demarcation 
between these and the Phrygian monuments: plate, 
ten cuts. 5. Mordtmann: five Greek inscriptions 
from Salonica and Thessaly. 6. Conze: on the so- 
called Venus Genetrix: publishes a sketch of a 
marble statuette not included in S. Reinach’s list 
(Gaz. Arch. 1887, p, 250) : astatuette from Pergamon : 
and a fragment from Mykonos. Reinach’s No. 38 
does not belong to this type, but is a votive figure : 
plate, three cuts. 7. Koldewey : criticizes Pomtow’s 
view as to his own restoration of the hall of the 
Athenians at Delphi. 8. Demitsas: nine inscrip- 
tions from Amisos and the neighbourhood. 9. Zer- 
lentes : two inscriptions from Syros and Naxos. 10. 
Wolters: preliminary account of the recent dis- 
coveries of Mycenaean antiquities at Amyklae. 

CS: 


Revue Numismatique. Troisi:me trimestre, 1889. 
E. Drouin. ‘Essai de déchiffrement des monnaies 
ἃ légendes araméennes de la Characéne ’ (concluded). 
—Th. Reinach. ‘ Les monnaies arsacides et l’origine 
du calendrier juif.’—KE. Babelon.  ‘Quelques re- 
marques sur les monnaies d’Afrique et d’Espagne.’ 
On coins of the king of Numidia. Disputes Zobel’s 
attribution (cp. Head, Hist.Nwm. p, 4) of various 
African’ coins to Spain. Chronique.—‘ Petit bronze 
inédit de Claude le gothique,—Reviews. Head’s 
‘Catalogue of Coins of Corinth’ in Brit. Mus., by 
E. Blabelon]. W. W. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
May—June, 1889. 

A. de Belfort, ‘Recherche des monnaies imp¢riales 
roimaines non déecrites dans Youvrage de H. Cohen,’ 
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(continued). Describes coins of Constantius Chlorus, 
Helena, Maximianus II., Severus I1.— 

July—August, 1889. 

A, de Belfort. ‘Recherche des monn. imp.’ &e. 
(continued). Describes coins of Maximinus Daza, 
Maxentius, Alexander, Licinius I. and II., Valens, 
Martinianus.—E. Taillebois. ‘Une monnaie inédite 
[de la Gaule] en électrum ἃ la légende Germanus 
Indvtiltil.’ Wes Wie 


Nuinismatic Chronicle. Parts 1 and 2, 1889. 


Arthur J. Evans. —‘The ‘‘Horsemen” of Tarentum.’ 
An important monograph on the coins of Tarentum, 
occupying pp. 1—228, dealing chiefly with the types 
and chronological arrangement of the horsemen 
series. Illustrated by 11 autotype plates.— 


B.V. Head. ‘ Notanda et corrigenda.’ 1. N or M 
on Athenian coins. Th. Reinach has proposed to 
assign certain classes of Athenian tetradrachms 
inscribed N—a letter indicating according to him 
the thirteenth Prytany—to the period 8.0. 255—200 
when the number of Athenian tribes was thirteen. 


Head conclusively shows that these coins must 
on grounds of style be later than B.c. 200 and 


maintains that is an engraver’s blunder for 
io} 


M (M= 12th Prytany). 2. Two misread coins 


of Ephesus (a) Trajan. (Ὁ) Antoninus Pius. 
The inscription accompanying a figure of Apollo 


is shown to be ATIOAAQN IKECIOC and 


ANOAAQN EMBACIOC, 8. Phila- 
delphia Lydiae. The coin of Caligula attributed by 
Head (Num. Chron. 1888 p. 300) to Philadelphia 
and Germanicopolis in Cilicia is now assigned to 


Philadelphia in Lydia. 4. Lydian gold coinage. 
WANW 


not 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin). Bd. xvi. Heft 
3—4, 1889. 

L. Brunn, ‘Coins of Tyras of the time of 
Hadrian..—K. F. Kinch. ‘The language of the 


Sicilian Elymi.’ Mainly on the well-known inscrip- 


tions SETEZ[TALIBEMI, ERVKATLIB ἅς. 


on coins of Segesta and Eryx. They are considered 
to be due to the Elymi the native inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. B=E. TET EZTALIBEMI 
=Seyeotalin= Σεγεσταίη εἰμί, the inscription refer- 
ring to the head of the nymph Segesta on the coins. 
J. N. Svoronos. ‘Constellations as_coin-types.’ 
Deals with the coins of Mallus in Cilicia. The 
reverse-type of the earlier coins—a conical stone 
accompanied, at first, by two objects resembling both 
birds and bunches of grapes, and, afterwards, by 
bunches of grapes—is most ingeniously explained as 
a representation of the baitylos of Zeus (= the 
constellation of the Bull) accompanied by the con- 
stellation of the Peliades (the ‘Doves’) which was 
also known as Βότρυς (Bunch of Grapes). The 
symbols y and [ which sometimes take the place of 


the dove-grapes are explained as symbols of the 
constellations Hyades and Deltoton. The various 
winged figures on the coins are explained as Iris, 
osphoros (figure carrying disk ornamented with 
star), Boreas (double-headed winged figure carrying 
disk) and Zephyrus (winged male figure with disk),— 
Th. Mommsen. ‘Gold bars from Sirmium.’ (Cp. 
Class, Rev. 111. pp. 142, 186, 381). 
WARWICK WROTH. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum: 18 May, review of E. Hatch’s 
‘Essays in Biblical Greek, ‘Notes from Mt. Athos,’ 
by J. P. Mahaffy. 25 May, rev. of Workman’s 
‘Text of Jeremiah in the Greek and Hebrew.’ 
22 June, letter from Sp. P. Lambros on the ‘ MSS. 
of Mt. Athos.’ 29 June, notice of Mackail’s transl. 
of the ‘ Eclogues and Georgics.’ 13 July, rev. of 
Stevenson’s ‘ Dict. of Roman Coins.’ 27 July, 
notices of Noeldechen’s ‘Die Abfassungszeit der 
Schriften Tertullians’; C. de Boor’s ‘Neue Frag- 
mente des Papias;’ R. Handmann’s ‘Das Hebraer- 
evangelium’; A. Harnack’s ‘Die Akten des Karpus, 
des Papylus, u. der Agathonike.’ 24 Aug., rev. 
of Chaignet’s ‘La Rhétorique et son histoire.’ 
7 Sept., rev. of Withrow’s ‘Catacombs in Rome,’ 
and of M. Mayer ‘die Giganten u. Titanen in den 
antiken Sagen u. Kunst.’ 21 Sept., rev. of Key’s 
‘Latin Dict.’ 5 Oct., rev. of Lightfoot’s ‘ Essays 
on Supernatural Religion’ and Reply. 


Academy: 18 May, notices of Whibley’s Political 
Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War’ ; 
L. Holtzapfel’s ‘Beitrage zur Griechischen Ge- 
schichte’ ; Nérontsos Bey, ‘ L’Ancienne Alexandrie’ ; 
L. Ménard’s ‘ Histoire des Grees’ ; C. Hude’s ‘Com- 
mentarii critici ad Thucydiden pertinentes’; E. B. 
Birks, letter on ‘Zeus = Serapis in Inscriptions.’ 
25 May, F. Haverfield, rev. of Leaf’s ‘Iliad II.’ ; 
van Leeuwen and da Costa’s ‘Iliad’; Monro’s 
‘liad II.’; Maass’ ‘Scholia Townleyana.’ 1 June, 
J. S. Mackay, rev. of Allman’s ‘Greek Geometry 
from Thales to Euclid.’ D. B. Monro writes an 
obituary of H. W. Chandler. 8 June, V. Balzani, 
rev. of Tunison’s ‘Master Virgil’; C. Oman, rev. 
Stevenson’s ‘Dict. of Roman Coins’; notices of 
Lewis’ ‘New School Latin Dict.’ ; Dymes’ ‘Selec- 
tions from Lucretius’ ; B. D. Turner’s ‘ Republic X.’; 
Shuckburgh’s ‘Herodotus VI.’; Dimsdale’s ‘ Livy 
XXII.’; W. S. Hadley’s ‘ Hippolytus’; W. C. 
Compton’s ‘Caesar, B.G. VII.’ J. Cook Wilson 
writes on ‘Mr. Archer Hind’s last word.’ 22 June, 
Roby, review of W.G. Hales’ ‘The Cum Constructions’ ; 
Haverfield, rev. of Earwaker’s ‘ Recent Discoveries of 
Roman Remains in Chester’; notices of Stewart’s 
transl. of Seneca on Benefits ; Shilleto’s ‘ Plutarch’s 
Morals’; Stock’s ‘Meno of Plato’; J. O. Smith’s 
‘Ethies of Aristotle.’ 29 June, notices of Stein’s 
‘Die Psychologie der Stoa’; H. Siebeck’s ‘ Unter- 
suchungen zur Philosophie der Griechen’ ; Freuden- 
thal, ‘ Ueber die Theologie des Xenophanes’ ; Τὶ W. 
Allen, letter on the Venice Athenaeus ;’ I. Taylor, 
the verb substantivein Etruscan. 6 July, W. Victor, 
letter on Virgil in the Middle Ages. 13 July, 
notice of S. Hemphill’s ‘The Diatessaron of Tatian.’ 
20 July, notices of Liddell and Scott’s ‘Intermediate 
Lexicon’ ; Dufi’s ‘Lucretius V.’; Bayfield’s ‘Ion.’ 
27 July, T. W. Allen, letter on the Ravenna Aris- 
tophanes. 3 Aug. notices of R. Handmann’s 
‘ Das Hebriier Evangelium,’ and E. Schwartz’ ‘Tatiani 
oratio ad Graecos.’ 10 Aug. notices of A. N. Jan- 
naris on Eratocritos and its author’ ; J. Schmitt, 
‘Die Chronik von Morea’ ; N. B. Phardys, ‘ History 
of the Greek colony in Corsica’; J. S. Tunison, 
letter on Virgil in the Middle Ages. 17 Aug., H. J. 
White, letter on the Coire and St. Gall fragments of 
the old Latin version of the Gospels. 14 Sept., 
E. S. Roberts, letter on the Inscriptions from Nau- 
kratis. 21 Sept., Bp. Lightfoot, letter on the 
Muratorian fragment [It was originally written in 


Greek verse and reconstruction of some lines. Date 
after about A.D. 185 or 190.]; C. Oman, rev. of Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue of Greek Coins—Corinth. 28 Sept., 
letter on Muratorian fragment by author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.’ 5 Oct., Sayce rev. Gilmore’s 
fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. 12 Oct., 
H. Nettleship rev. Ellis’ Catullus, 2nd. ed. 19 Oct., 
Rob. Ellis, rev. of Owen’s ‘ Tristia of Ovid.’ 


The Expositor. 
1889). 


No. 54. A. Jessopp on the allusions to primitive 
liturgies or confessions of faith which may be found 
in the New Testament. The Dean of Armagh on the 
Minor Apostles. Josiah Gilbert on Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of the Image and the Stone. G. T. Stokes on 
St. Columbanus and his Library. <A. B. Bruce 
continues his comments on the Ep. to the Hebrews in 
this and the following numbers. 

δῦ. C. Plummer illustrates the documentary theory 
of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels by a compari- 
son of the earliest authorities on the story of Becket. 
F. Rendall writes in this and the following number on 
St Paul and the Galatian Judaizers. Obituary of 
the Rev. W. H. Simcox. 

56. G. T. Stokes on St Columbanus and his 
teaching. 

57. Dean of Armagh on Judas Iscariot. Joseph B. 
Mayor on St James 117, 1].1, Π1. 6. E.G. King on 
St. Paul’s method of quotation (criticizing Bartlett’s 
Bampton Lectures). 


Nos. 54-57 (June to Sept. 


Hermes, vol. xxiv. part 2. 


1. A. Reuter, Der Codex Bernensis 363 wad sein 
Werth fiir die Kritik des Chirius Fortunatianus. 

2. C. Hilsen, Die Abfassungszeit der cupitolinischen 
Fasten. A discussion based on the measurements 
and probable position of certain newly-discovered 
fragments of the Fasti Capitolint, as to their date, 
whether 718 A.v.c., as held by Borghesi and Momm- 
sen, or 742 as held by Hirschfeld. Hiilsen decides 
in favour of the former. The Fasti were engraved 
on the Regia when restored after its destruction by 
fire in 718, by Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

3. Th. Mommsen, Das rémische Militérwesen seit 
Diocletian. A very important article of which the 
main points only can be summarized. After prefacing 
that the frontier-system of Augustus was both en- 
larged and supplemented by a regular field-army, 
and that the military unit was now the numerus, 
Mommsen treats successively of (1) Die Grenzbesatz- 
ungen. From the time of Constantine the frontier- 
troops became distinctly soldiers of the second class, 
milites ripenses or limitanei, as opposed to the 
imperial field-army developed out of the Praetorian 
guard (milites palatini or comitatenses). The soldiers 
stationed in the various castra (castriciani or castel- 
lani) round the staff-encampments (fossata) were 
essentially peasants, with certain territories assigned 
to them which, like the towns, were the subjects of 
legal rights, were free from taxes, hereditary, like the 
military service itself, and inalienable. Cavalry and 
infantry were now entirely distinct, the former being 
divided into cunei equitum, equites and alae, the 
latter into legiones, auxilia and cohortes. <A table of 
the frontier-troops, as far as legions are concerned, 
is given by means of the list dating from M. Aurelius 
(0.1.1. vi. 3492) and the Notitia Dignitatum of the 
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rein of Honorius. The old legions, 1.6. all those 
mentioned in Dio Cassius 55, 24, still contained 
6000 men, though they were usually divided into 
detachments of 1000 men each. The new legions 
contained only 1000 men. The auxilia of which there 
were 44 are only found in the Danube provinces. 
They ranked higher than the legions, and were of 
barbarian formation. Indeed in this epoch the further 
troops are removed from Roman nationality and 
formation, the higher they are ranked. These auxilia 
were probably developed out of the numeri of prae- 
Diocletian times, and the importance of the Illyrian 
local-militia explains why the auxilia are only found 
in these parts. The cohortes resemble those of the 
Augustan organization. The cunei equitum and 
equites both ranked above the legions, the former 
being probably of barbarian formation, the latter 
Roman. Comparison between the prae-Diocletian 
and Constantinian is only possible in the case of the 
legions. Excepting Britain, Africa, and Germany, 
of which we have no information, we find 17 new 
legions against 23 old ones. This however does 
probably not represent the real increase by Diocletian, 
for we find in the east 20 and in the west 18 legions 
described as pseudo-comitatenses. These were pro- 
bably at first frontier-troops, and were then promoted 
perhaps by Constantine into the imperial field-army. 
This would agree with the statement of Lactantius 
that Diocletian quadrupled the number of troops, 
and also with that of Zosimus that Constantine 
increased the field-army at the expense of the frontiers. 
With regard to the command, the legatus pr. pr. was 
supplanted by the dux limitis, military and civil 
functions being differentiated, while the Augustan 
legatus legionis became after Gallienus the non- 
senatorial praefectus legionis, and after Diocletian 
the old legion were divided into several detachments, 
each of which (as a virtual unit) was commanded by 
a praefectus, while after Constantine the title prae- 
féctus legionis occurs in no document except the 
Notitia, probably drawn up after an old and obsolete 
arrangement, and each division was henceforward 
-ecommanded by its tribune. (2) Die Féderirten der 
Grenze. These were a development of the Augustan 
system of client-states, over which Roman influence, 
but not Roman organization, extended. But in 
post-Diocletian times the clientela was essentially 
modified, for (a) the federated states usually gave 
protection rather than received it, and (8) the Roman 
government paid for the protection it received. In 
connection with the latter point, the institution of 
foederati was a convenient cloak for what was really 
the buying off of an enemy’s attack, as when Justi- 
nian paid annually 500 lbs. of gold to the Persians. 
The foederati were in a sense Roman soldiers, but 
paid by the own kings. (3) 7216 schoiae. These were 
the first division of the imperial field-army ; they 
were instituted by Constantine, and so called from 
waiting for orders in a hall in the palace. They were 
always the most efficient soldiers procurable, now 
Germans, now Armenians, now Isaurians. There 
were only about twelve of them, each 500 strong. 
(4) Die Palatini und die Comitatenses. The Palatini 
were instituted by Diocletian, to emancipate himself 
from the military and political traditions of the 
Praetorian guard. They were attached, not to the 
capital, but to the person of the emperor. They 
consisted of 24 vexillationes of cavalry, 25 legions 
and 108 auxilia. They were distributed both in the 
east and west, and were as a rule, though not actually 
in the capitals, yet more or less in their vicinity, 
and at any rate immediately under the disposal of 
the magistri militum residing there. The Comita- 
tenses were differentiated from the Palatini probably 
by Constantine, and formed an additional number 
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of troops at the emperor’s free disposal. As a rule, 
they were stationed further from the capitals in the 
provinces, as a reserve for frontier defence. The 
auxilia of the Palatini were light-infantry troops 
of non-Roman formation probably developed out of 
the practice of Maximian who formed corps which 
he sent into all parts of the empire out of the local 
militia of various German tribes. In the post- 
Diocletian epoch they formed the flower of the 
Roman army. (5) Die buccllarii. These (from bu- 
cella, the military bread) were a sort of retainers who 
followed officers to the wars, but were always free- 
men. They belonged in fact to a developed condottier- 
system. So Theodoric was only the leader of a 
German horde taken into Roman pay, and the 
Thracian Belisarius was the condottiere of a mer- 
cenary troop. (6) Die Rechtsgriinde des Kriegsdicnstes. 
Non-citizens, 7.6. barbarian troops, were now ranked 
higher than citizens who are found still in the legions, 
but not in the vexillationes, or auxilia, or scholae. 
The grounds of military-service are (a) voluntary 
enlistment, (8) provision of recruits by landed pro- 
prietors who sent their coloni in lieu of land-tax, 
(y) hereditary military service, (δ) barbarians were 
after Diocletian often settled within the empire or 
on the frontiers with lands assigned to them on con- 
dition of military service. These were either Ἰδοῦ 
or gentiles. (7) Das Gesammtheer, wnd das Com- 
mando. <A calculation, based on the Notitia, would 
show that the frontier troops, legions, auxilia and 
cohorts (excluding Gaul, Britain and Africa) amounted 
to 360,000, the imperial field-army to 194,500. The 
chief command was by Diocletian retained in the 
hands of the praefectus praetorio. Constantine gave 
that of the infantry to a magister peditum, that of 
the cavalry to a magister equitum. These were 
more directly concerned with the field-army, but had 
an indirect control over the limitanei. (8) Uebersicht 
der in den Clientelstaaten oder im Ausland gebildeten 
Truppenkorper. 

4. F. Leo, Die beiden metrischen Systeme des 
Alterthums. Since the investigations of Westphal, 
the metrical tradition of antiquity has fallen into 
two systems, a younger and an older, one referring 
the sum-total of verse-forms to a larger number of 
fundamental verse-forming metres, the other deriving 
all forms from the two most prominent, the heroic 
hexameter and the iambic. Whether one of these 
systems is a modification of the other, can be dis- 
covered only by an historical survey, and this is 
briefly here attempted. 

5. H. Diels, Reiskit Animadversiones in Laertium 
Diogenem. The five volumes Animadversionum in 
Graecos auctores, published during Reiske’s life-time, 
were so neglected that the remainder of his MSS. 
were never used. This was a great mortification 
to Reiske who said ‘Ich bin gewiss, so verachtct sie 
jezt sind, so wenig ihr Werth erkannt wird, so wird 
man sie doch cinmal suchen und ihnen Gerechtigkeit 
widerfahren lassen, wann Neid, Partheilichkeit und 
Affecten todt sein werden.’ Towards the fulfilment 
of this prophecy Diels here takes the first step, 
having secured the use of Reiske’s manuscript 
Animadversiones in Laertium Diogenem from the 
Library at Copenhagen. He finds that in many 
points the editions of Huebner and Cobet might have 
gained from a use of these netes which contain 
‘multa nova et palmaria.’ Diels adds: ‘Omnino 
haeec postuma sic edenda nobis putabamus ut non 
grammatici diligentiam nocentem illam saepenumero 
scriptorum famae, sed filii erga parentem pietatem 
praestaremus. Sic enim caste sancteque parentasse 
videbimur Reiskii magnis nee satis placatis manibus.’ 

6. A. Wilhelm, Attische Psephismen, supplementary 
to those described in vol. xxiv. part 1. 
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1. Dessau, Ueber Zeit und Personlichkett der Scrip- 
tores Historiae Augustae. An important and inter- 
esting article to prove that these biographies are 
probably later in date than Constantine, and are the 
work of the same hand. (1) Of the four authors of 
the lives up to Gordian 111., Spartianus and Capi- 
tolinus dedicate some to Diocletian, some to Con- 
stantine, but it is extremely unlikely that the same 
author would dedicate to both, while unusual apos- 
trophes are made to them in the course of the history, 
without any flattery or any allusion to their exploits. 
(2) The lives from Philippus to Claudius Gothicus, 
usually attributed to Trebellius Pollio, appear to be 
written in the time of Constantius Chlorus, and 
before he was Augustus, yet after the building of the 
Thermae Diocletianae, z.c. about 305. But the sup- 
posed descent of Constantius from Claudius is con- 
tinually mentioned, though it is extremely unlikely 
that Constantius would have encouraged any such 
allusions while Diocletian was Augustus, and in fact 
the Gallic Panegyrics are completely silent on the 
point. This supposed descent from Claudius was 
almost certainly an invention of Constantine’s reign. 
(3) Vopiscus in his life of Aurelian speaks of Con- 
stantius as still living, and of Diocletian as a private 
person, 7.6. it purports to be written 305-306, but 
the mention of Constantius is a sort of prophecy of 
the future greatness of his house, and this could not 
have been published at Rome at so early a date. 
(4) All six writers give many false accounts, especially 
in those reigns or lives where the acquisition of 
information would be difficult. In all of them too 
are traces of events belonging not only to the first 
third of the fourth century but to a later time still. 
These traces occur principally in proper names. Thus 
Capitolinus (vit. Maxim. 27, 6) gives many details 
about the son of the emperor (he calls him Mavxi- 
minus, though his real name, as we know from coins, 
was Maximus), many of them unlikely and all of 
them unnoticed by other historians. Among them 
he states that he married a certain Junia Fadilla, 
who afterwards married a senator named Toxotius. 
Now such Graecised names for Roman senators never 
occurred in the third century ; but in the second half 
of the fourth two Toxotii, both Roman senators, 
lived, and probably the author has transferred their 
names to fill up gaps in his history. (5) Other names 
also mentioned amid improbable circumstances and 
certainly belonging to the last years of the fourth 
century occur, ¢.g. that of Ragonius Celsus (vit. 
Pesce. Nig. 3, 9, conf. C.I.L. vi. 1759 &c.) that of 
Faltonius Probus (vit. Aur. 40: conf. C.I.L. vi. 
1185) that of Clodius Celsinus (vit. Clod. Alb. 12, 
9, Jl saconf. C. lis ix., 1576) &c.).. (6) A: striking 
point is the prophecy that the descendants of Probus 
would be ‘tantae in senatu claritudinis ut omnes 
summis honoribus fungerentur’ (vit. Prob. 24). To 
have written this before the prophecy was fulfilled 
would be pointless. It was amply fulfilled by the 
family of Petronius Probus, but in this case could 
not have been written earlier than 370 A.D. at least. 
(7) The statement that Maximin was the son of a 
Goth and an Alanian (vit. Max. 1, 5) could hardly 
have originated earlier than the end of the fourth 
century when Goths and Alani did dwell together in 
Thrace. (8) Certain verbal similarities between the 
scriptores on the one hand and Eutropius and Victor 
on the other have usually been explained by sup- 
posing that the latter copied from the former. But 
a comparison of their mode of dealing with Suetonius, 
who was certainly their authority for the first century, 
does not support this view, and it is more probable 
that the scriptores made use of Eutropius and Victor. 
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In several passages too they blame certain ‘imperiti 
seriptores’ for statements which are found only in 
Eutropius and Victor. From all this it would appear 
that these biographies were written at the end of the 
fourth century, but in order to gain them greater 
credit, various touches were given to them to make 
them appear to date from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But it would be a curious coincidence if six 
authors all pursued this course. Were they really 
six, or only one? To enable this question to be 
answered, a number of similarities between these six 
reputed authors in subject, treatment, phraseology, 
manner of quotation, habitual playing upon proper 
names, and other points are given, which lead irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the same author com- 
posed all the lives, and hit upon the device of 
attributing them to different authors and an earlier 
epoch, in order to make his work more popular. 

2. Th. Mommsen, Die dilteste Handschrift der 
Chronik des Hieronymus. An account of the MS. 
of Hieronymus recently found in the Bodleian 
Library. 10 belonged to the Meermann collection, in 
which catalogue it is numbered 770. The MS. con- 
tains the chronicles of Hieronymus and Marcellinus 
Comes, but of the former the earlier portion is miss- 
ing, so that the MS. actually begins with the year 
555 ab Abr. The MS., written in uncials, and be- 
longing, according to Maunde Thompson, to the 
earlier part of the sixth century, is singularly correct 
in orthography, and must take the premier place as 
an authority for the text. It agrees in many points 
with M, the Middlehill MS. now at Berlin, which 
ranks second in value, and also shows a striking 
affinity to F, a MS. of the ninth century, but copied 
from an archetype of the early sixth. Thus OM are 
free from the mistakes of APBF: while OF are free 
from those of APBM. Several of the readings in O 
have a more than textual interest. Thus the bad 
government in Illyricum is in O aseribed to Probus 
‘ praefectus Illyrici,’ in the other MSS. to ‘ Equitius 
Illyrici comes,’ the fact being that Probus, though 
no doubt credited with the guilt by Hieronymus, who 
wrote in the east, was too powerful for the western 
copyists to veature on naming him, and they there- 
fore substituted the less formidible Equitius. 

3. E. Bethe, Untersuchungen an Diodors Inselbuch. 
Diodorus in Book VY. mentions as his authorities for 
the treatment of Crete, Epimenides, Dosiades, Sosi- 
crates and Agla»sthenes (C. Robert’s conjecture for 
Laosthenides). Bethe discusses this and comes to 
the conclusion that though Diodorus may have used 
an old Theogony of Epimenides, his main authority 
for Crete was Apollodorus’ Commentary to the κατά- 
Aoyos νεῶν, which Strabo, between whom and Dio- 
dorus numerous resemblances are pointed out, also 
used. But whether Apollodorus was used directly 
or mediately through other authors, does not admit 
of so easy an answer. The various questions con- 
nected with this subject are discussed with much 
minuteness. 

4. A. Nauck, Analecta Critica. A series of critical 
notes on passages from Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Theocritus, Lysias, Plutarch, &c. &c. 

5. I. Vahlen, Varia: in continuation to vol. xvii. 
595 seqq. 

Miscellen: A. Skias, Zum Gesetz von Cortyn.— 
V. Jernstedt, Zu Sucton. (1) In Jul. Caes. 28 de- 
fends the common reading ‘ quando nec plebiscito’ 
in opposition to Mommsen’s suggestion ‘ei’ and 
Hirschfeld’s ‘lege.’ (2) In Tib. 29 opposes Hirsch- 
feld’s insertion of ‘semper’ before ‘ senatui servire,’ 
and remedies the passage by alterations in punctua- 
tion. —J. Beloch, Die Sklavenzahl Boeotiens im 
Siinften Jahrhundert. 
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GOttingische gelehrte Anzeiger, 1889 :-— 

No. 1, Jan. 1. Duncker, Max, Abhandlungen aus 
der griechischen Geschichte (Niese). Composed of 
seven articles which have already appeared separately. 
1. Lands of the Spartans. 2. Strategy and military 
tactics of Miltiades at Marathon. 4. Treason of 
Themistocles. An attempt at the vindication of 
Themistocles. Also, incidentally, a discussion of 
Pausanias’ conduct. 5. The peace of Cimon. By 
far the best article in the collection. 6. Ona sup- 
posed law of Pericles. The question at issue is the 
yequirements of Athenian citizenship, as mentioned 
by Plutarch, Pericl. 37. 7. Pericles’ voyage to 
Pontus. Placed in 444 8.6. 

No. 5, Feb. 15. Egenolff, Die orthocpischen Stiicke 
der byzantinischen Litteratur (¥. Blass). Excellent 
work considering the scanty material at hand. The 
review is chiefly on matters of detail.—Comicorwm 
Atticorum fragmenta ed. Theo. Kock. Novae 
Comoediae fragmenta, pars. III. Comicorum in- 
certae aetatis fragmenta. Fragmenta incertorum 
poetarum. Indices. Supplementa (O. Crusius). This 
is the last volume of the /ragmenta, and is on a par 
with Kock’s other work. A great deal of new matter 
has been brought to light, especially in the part 
devoted to Fragmenta incertorum poetarum. The 
certain and the uncertain, however, are not sufli- 
ciently distinguished. Kock depends more upon his 
‘griechisches Gefiihl’ than upon the notices of the 
grammarians. He would have done better to con- 
sider such Byzantines as Apostolios and Macarios. 
—Hartmann, J. J., Analecta Xcnophontea (R. Miicke). 
Learned, brilliant, but one-sided. 

No. 8, Apr. 1. Corpus scriptorwm ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, vol. XVI. Poetae christiani minores, 


pt. I. Paulini Petricordiae carmina, rec. M. Pet- 
schenig. Orientii carmina, rec. R. Ellis. Paulini 
Pellaei Eucharisticos, rec. G. Brandes.  Claudii 


Marii Victoris Alethia et Probae certo, rec. C. 
Schenkl (Missowa). Brandes’ work is the most 
satisfactory, although the work of the whole book is 
very good. The critical treatment of the first part is 
something entirely new.—Old Latin Biblical Teats. 
I, Ed. by John Wordsworth. II. Ed. by John 
Wordsworth, W. Sanday, and H. J. White. III. Ed. 
by H. J. White (under the direction of the Bishop of 
Salisbury) (Corssen). Good as a whole, but in some 
respects unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

No. 9, Apr. 15.  Bilfinger (G.), Die antiken 
Stundenangaben (Matzal). The principal point 
made is that such phrases as hora sexta, &c., mean 
12 o'clock, &c., and not 11-12, &e. 

No. 10, May 1. De Boor (C.), Vita Euthymii: 
ein Anecdote zur Geschichten Lcos des Weisen 
(Giilicher). Two parts to the work. The first part 
consists of the newly-discovered Vita. The second 
part contains a consideration of the chronological and 
historical worth of the Vita for the years between 
880 and 920. The work is well done and satisfactory. 

No. 11, May 15. Kriiger, Geschichte der Quellen 
und Litteratur des réimischen Rechts (Bremer). ‘The 
book is divided into three periods. 1. Royal and 
Republican times. 2. Time of Emperors to Diocletian. 
3. Time from Constantine to Justinian. The first 
period should extend to the Punic Wars. The line 
between the second and third periods, as well as that 
between the Republic and the Empire, is questionable. 
The third period more naturally commences with 
Hadrian, Jurisprudence is too much of a simple 
theory to the author. Some account should have 
been taken of history. 

No. 14, July 1. Baumgiirtner (P.), Die Hinheit 
des Hermas-Buchs, Wink (Ad.), Die Kinheit des 
Pastor Hermae (Jiilicher), Link upholds the unity, 
Baumgartner does not. There is much that is sug- 
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gestive in Baumgiirtner’s book, but Link’s contains 
the better arguments and is better executed. 

No. 15, July 15. Liber diurnus Romanorwm 
pontificum. Ex unico codice Vaticano denuo edidit 
Th. E. ab Sickel (Steindorff). With Preface and 
Prolegomena. By a master hand. Col, I dates from 
before 680, Col. II. from before 795. Col. I., com- 
posed of smaller collections, put in this shape for 
easy memorizing. Later Col. II. was incorporated. 
Consideration of Vatican MS. of Diurnus is no 
inconsiderable part of the work. 

No. 16, Aug. 1. Soltau (Wilhelm, Dr. phil.), Die 
rimischen-Amtsjahre auf ihren natirlichen Zeitwert 
reducirt (Matzat). The author has greatly lessened 
the value of his work by refusing to see that the old- 
Roman data do not correspond to the Julian data. 
The criticism deals mostly with details. 


Blatter fur das 
wesen, Bd. 25. 1889. 


Heft. I. Essays :—A. Steinberger, Goethe wnd dic 
Alkestisfrage, explains how essentially the <Alcestis 
of Goethe differs from that of Euripides.—A. Zucker, 
in Caes. Bell. Gall. vi. 7, 6, proposes consulto for in 
consilio.—Zehetmayr, Sincerus und Sanskrit, con- 
nects sincerws with the Sanskrit form sam-kdara, and 
gives various meanings and the etymology of the 
latter. 

Reviews :—F. Curschmann, Aoratiana (Prosch- 
berger). | Recommended to all students of Horace. 
—A. Holder, Avieni Carmina (C. Weyman). Con- 
tains a list of MSS. and editions and 250 titles in an 
index librorum Avienum inlustrantium; also a 
complete index verborum.—J. H. Schmalz, Avebs 
Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, 6. Aufl. 
(J. Gerstenecker). Reviewer gives extended criticism 
of details, but says that the book is indispensable for 
special students of Latin.—C. W. J. Cron, Platons 
Gorgias, 4 Aufl, (Baumann). Greatly changed from 
third edition, less in text than in notes, which are 
improved and corrected. Many points are reviewed 
in detail.—A. Hotop, De Lustathit Proverbiis 
(E. Kurz). New results are not numerous. Not a 
full survey of the material; confined to the com- 
mentaries on Odyssey and Jliad, and these not ex- 
hausted. Many proverbs improperly admitted and 
others excluded. Additional sources which might be 
used are added by Kurz.—O. Bie, Die Musen in der 
Antiken Art (H. L. Urlichs). An extended though 
not exhaustive study of the representations of the 
Muses in antique art.—M. Duncker, Abhandlungen 


Bayer. Gymnuasialschul- 


aus der griechischen Geschichte (H. Welzhofer). The 
essential contents of these are in his history. Too 
little attention given to the newest literature. The 


reviewer discusses the statement of Plutarch in regard 
to Lycurgus’ division of the land, as it is presented 
in the essay, Ueber die Hufen der Spartiaten. 

Heften ἃ u. 3. Essays:—M. Kiderlin, in Quin- 
tilian, v. 7, 18, proposes primo sparsa for sparsa ; 
in 19, manifestum fiat for manifestum sit ; in 21, est 
ars actoris for est oratoris of the MSS., and esé accu- 
satoris or actoris according to the conjecture of some. 
—C. Weyman, in support of the correctness of the 
tautological expression δίκη δικαία, Soph. Antigone, 
23, brings forward δίκη yap δικαία ἐστὶν found in 
A. Harnack’s edition of Akten des Karpus, Papylus, 
und der Agathonike § 8.— Baumann, in Plato’s 
Protagoras, 315° proposes to remove the asyndeton 
between ἔδοξα and ἀκοῦσαι by the insertion of A’; in 
325° to remove τῷ θανάτῳ and take πρὸς as an adverb. 

Reviews :—A. Kiessling, Horatius Satiren (J. 
Proschberger). Chief value consists in the rich col- 
lection of passages from the Greek and Latin which 
had influence upon the author. Valuable treatment 
of the persons and relations alluded to in Horace. 
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Not so successful in the lexical and grammatical por- 
tions. Reviewer criticises the edition in a long list 
of passages. —H. J. Miiller, LZ. Annaci Senecae ora- 
torum et rhetorum sententiae divisiones colores (A. 
Kohler). Represents essential progress in the re- 
production of the original text. Reviewer closes with 
the critical consideration of several passages. — 
E. Kammer, Kvritisch dsthetische Untersuchungen, 
betrefiend die Gesange MNZO der Ilias (M. Leibel). 
Editor shows that the books M-O together form one 
group, but were not originally constituent parts of 
the poem. Reviewer agrees in the main with the 
results of the next part, which gives a critical dis- 
cussion of those portions of M-O which agree with 
other verses of Iliad or portions of Odyssey. At the 
close is a thorough analysis of book M, some of the 
details of which the reviewer discusses. —N. Weck- 
lein, Sophocles Aias, 2. Aufl. Does not differ essen- 
tially from 1 ed.—C. Schwelzer, Sophokles Tragédien, 
vol. 6 (K. Metzger). Shows marks of haste in pre- 
paration,—L. v. Sybel, Platons Symposion (J. 
Nusser). Writer calls it the dedicatory writing of 
the Platonic Academy. Work is not clear and 
arrives at no results. The other parts, Die Metapher 
and Die newe Poesie are better.—J. Sommerbrodt, 
Lucianus, vol. 1. part 1. (T. Preger). No one better 
fitted to furnish a new edition. Changes in text 
good, and show fine feeling for the language of Lucian. 
It is to be regretted that he has not examined the 
relations of the MSS. of each writing by itself. The 
materials in regard to the MSS. are not entirely 
reliable.—J. R. 8. Sterrett, An Epigraphical Journey 
in Asia Minor, and The Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor. A brief descriptive outline is given of these 
papers which ‘belong to the most important epi- 
graphical publications of recent times.’—F. Krebs, 
Zur Rection der Casus in der spateren historischen 
Grdcitat, 1 u. 2 Heft (K. Krumbacher).—W. Schneida- 
wind, Ueber den Akkusativ des Inhaltes bei den 
hervorragendsten gricch. Prosaikern (J. Sturm). 
Some new and important points of view for the 
further treatment of the question.—H. Fritzsche, 
Kurzgefasste griechische Schulgrammatik, Part 11. 
Syntax (J. Haas). Rules are concise and sometimes 
too short for clearness, and the illustrative examples 
are brief and instructive.—V. Duruy, Geschichte des 
romischen Kaiserreichs, Lief. 37-63 (5.). They con- 
tain the close of the rule of Hadrian and the time of 
Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. —Iwan Miiller, 
Handbuch der klass. Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 1V. 
1. Die griechischen Altertiimer. 1. G. Busolt, Staats- 
und Rechisaltertiimer. Author is limited somewhat 
by the character of the handbook. Reliable lists of 
literature valuable for special study. Reviewer adds 
a long list of books which have been omitted ar have 
appeared since the publication of the work, and closes 
with corrections. —O. Schulthess, Vormundschaft 
nach attischem Recht (J. Melber). Has treated all the 
questions pertaining to the subject and noticed the 
literature bearing on it, giving the passages from the 
Attic orators mostly in full. Often a lack of clear- 
ness in the presentation.—O. Keller, TZiere des 
klassischen Altertums in kulturgeschichilicher Be- 
zichung (L. Dittmeyer). Writer is admirably fitted 
for the work by the examination of Greek and Roman 
classics and also by the study of Greek, Roman, 
Assyrian, Egyptian and Persian reliefs, statues, coins, 
gems and vases, both in published works and in the 
museums. Some common animals have been omitted. 
Credit is deserved for identifying some names of 
animals. —F,. W. Schubert, Atlas Antiquus. It 
would have been better and more correct if the 
accompanying text had been omitted.—An extended 
biography of H. W. Heerwagen by A. Westermayer. 

Heft 4. Essays :—F. Vogel, De Diodoro Siculo, 


replies to H. v. Herwerden’s criticisms upon his 
edition of Diodorus.—H. Stadtmiiller, Zur Kritik 
der Iphigenia Aulidensis. des Euripides (v. 1011- 
1030). — Reviews: —F. Schoell, Plauti Rudens 
(Weissenhorn). Brings us nearer the desired goal of 
a complete text of Plautus which shall satisfy modern 
demands, by the aid of a most exact collation of 
important MSS. andof the text emendations of 
learned men.—W. Klouéek, Vergil, Part 1, Bucolica 
et Georgica ; ed. major and ed. minor(H. Kern). The 
larger edition is carefully supplied with critical 
apparatus. The smaller is adapted to school use.— 
M. Wohlrab, Platons Euthyphron, 3. Aufl. (J. Nusser). 
Shows an importaut improvement in the introduction 
in his changed view in regard to the object of the 
dialogue. Many changes in the text, to some of 
which reviewer objects.—C. de Boor, Theophylacti 
historia (K. Krumbacher) Reviewer compares 
Theophylact with his three predecessors, Procopius, 
Agathiasand Menander. Editor has made a thorough 
study of the MSS. and declares Vaticanus 977 5860. 
xi-xii to be the archetype ; has fuinisheda really new 
and purified text. Valuable index of subjects and 
also of words.—G. Wendt, Griechische Schulgram- 
matik. A good book for the gymnasia. Two ex- 
cellences—conerete examples of the most common 
constructions almost from the beginning of the book 
and tabular views giving much information.—Iwan 
Miiller, Handbuch der klass. Altertumswissenschaft, 
vol. 1V. 2. Rémischen Altertiimer, H. Schiller, 
1. Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer, 2. Kriegsaltertiimer ; 
M. Voigt, 3. Privataltertiimer wnd Kulturgeschichte 
(M. Rottmanner). Schiller was perhaps compelied 
by the character of the work to treat some of the 
subjects too briefly. The chapters on the Empire are 
excellent. Voigt shows wonderful learning and 
ability to put things well. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1889. 


No. 1. Meier and Schémann, Der attische Process, 
neu bearb. v. Lipsius. Planand arrangement are the 
same as in the old edition, but in each case the results 
of recent investigations are carefully given.— Maschke, 
Die Freiheitsprocess im klassischen Altcrthwme, 
insbesondere der Process um Virginia. M. claims 
that in Greek law there existed along with a ‘ vindi- 
catio in servitutem’a ‘ vindicatio in libertatem.’— 
Carminis Saliaris rell. ed. Lander. Shows clearly 
that a satisfactory restoration of the C. S, is impos- 
sible. The ingenuity of L.’s emendations is seen in 
the following specimen :—O Ζαύ], adortese émnia ! || 
Vero™ ad patlé cdémts es |] idnets Ianes, &e. =O Sol 
oriens invade omnia! portarum ad patulos aditus 
comis es ianitor, Iane, &c. 

No. 2. Hoffmann, De mizxtis graecae linguae 
dialectis. HH. claimsa mixture of different tribes 
and their dialects, in opposition to Collitz’s ‘wave- 
theory.’—Hoerschelmann, Hin griech. Lehrbuch der 
Metrik. Supplement to H.’s edition of the so-called 
Hephaistion scholia B. He constructs out of the 
extant material a compendium composed in the 
Byzantine time which was differently treated by 
different editors. 

No. 3. Wheeler, Analogy and the scope of its 
application in language. Without giving new 
material Wheeler endeavours—often successfully—to 
group facts which are already known.—Veckenstedt, 
Geschichte der gricch. Farbenlehre. Die Farbenunter- 
scheidungsvermogen. Die Farbenbezeichnungen der 
griech. Epiker von Homer bis Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
The third part is the most satisfactory. V. has 
wasted too much time in refuting the views of the 
‘eye-Darwinists’ (Gladstone, Geiger, Magnus, &e.)— 
Hertz, De Vergilii Maronis grammatici epitom. cod. 
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Ambienensi. Deals with a MS. overlooked by 
Hueme. ‘This MS., now in Amiens, contains the 
epitome and seems to go back to the same source as 
Hueme’s two MSS. 

No. 4. Aars, Das Gedicht des Simonides in Platon’s 


Protagoras. In arranging the fragments Aars follows 
Hartung. The textual critivism shows nothing of 


importance.—Holzapfel, Beitr. z. griech. Geschichte. 
Discusses the time of Solon’s laws, the relations 
between Athens and Persia between 465-412, and the 
chronology of the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

No. 5. Tiimpel, Die Aithiopenlander des Andro- 
medamythos. ‘The myth of Andromeda was trans- 
ferred to the Orient during the sea-voyages and 
colonisations of the Rhodians ; its seene was originally 
the isle of Rhodes. With Αἰθιοπία is meant in early 
time Ῥόδος and with Αἴγυπτος the island of Kdpraéos.’ 
But the author’s view can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactorily proved. 

No. 6. <Arriani τῶν μετ’ ᾿Αλέξανδρον Libri VII. 
frag. ὁ cod. Vat. rescr. ed. Reitzenstein. A revised 
edition of the fragments discovered by R. in Vat. gr. 
495, and published in his Habilitationsschrift. 

No. 7. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman 
and Byzantine Period. It is to be regretted that this 
useful book has not been more thoroughly revised and 
improved. The Συναγωγὴ λέξεων ἀθησαυρίστων by 
Kumanudis would have yielded hundreds of new 
words.—C. Schumacher, De Republica Rhodiorwm. 
Deals with the time from 304-171 B.c. A noteworthy 
discussion of inscript. in Bull. de corresp. hell. 
Vili. 358. 

No. 8. 7. Livi αὖ urbe cond. libri apparat. erit. 
ad, ed. Luchs, vol. iii. lib. xxi-xxvy. Contains a com- 
plete list of var. lect. 

No. 9. Peterson, In Galeni de placitis Hippocratis 
et Platonis libros quaest. crit. Relation of MSS. ; 
variae lect. of cod. H. ; investigation of the law of 
hiatus in Galen ; finally a number of emendations 
and conjectures (p. 405, 7 Μ. ταπεινώσεις for καὶ 
τὰ πτώσεις p. 469, 4 M. ἀστεῖον for attiov).—-Tolkiehn, 
Quaestion. ad Heroidas Ovid. spect. cap. vii. En- 
deavours to show that of the Heroides 1-14, nos. 3, 
8, 12, 18, 14 are genuine. 

No. 10. Kurtz, Miscellen zu Plutarch’s Vitae und 
Apophthegmata. Cat. min. 61 τελωνικῶν for πλωτικῶν. 
Caes 54. τῆς «σῆς σωτηρίας. Arat. 49 ἀναδύνουσα. 
Sull. 14. of πρεσβῦται. The second part contains 
critical and exegetical remarks on Plutarch’s Apophth. 
which will prove useful to an editor.—Adumpos, 
Πλουτάρχεια ἀπανθίσματα ἐν “Αγιορειτικῷ κώδικι τῆς 
μονῆς Διονυσίου. From the specimen given it seems 
that the extracts from Plutarch in cod. Ath. mon. 
Dion. no. 90 (saec. xiii.) are of no importance for 
textual criticism. 

No. 11. Declamatio in Luciwm Sergium Catilinam. 
Eine Schuldeclamation aus der rom. Kaiserzeit nach 
einer Miinchner Hs. des xy. Jh. hrse. v. Limmer. 
Besides the cod. Monac. a Leyden MS., saec. xv. 
(containing only 5 chap.), is used. The text is 
entirely renovated. 


No, 12. Deecke, Die Falisker, gesch.-sprachl. 
Untersuch. Deals with the geography, history, cul- 


ture and language of the people. The most im- 
portant part of the book is the collection and 
explanation of inscriptions. — Ruze, Quaestiones 
Strabonianae. The periplus used by Strabo for his 
description of the Iberian peninsula is attributed to 
Posidonius, in opposition to iii. 3, 4 and Zimmermann. 
The second part deals with the sources of books xvi. 
and xviii—Sauer, Der Anfange der statwarischen 


Gruppe. Treats the archaic period separately—an 
unhappy thought. His divisions can hardly be 
maintained, 
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No. 13. Corpusculum poesis graecae ludibundac, 
fasc. I. ed. Brandt. Contains parodies (in the modern 
sense of the word) of the Homeric poems. B. goes 
frequently too far and sees epic fragments where there 
are only reminiscences (ep. Wilamowitz’s criticism of 
the 7th chapter in his recent Gottinger Programm). 
The edition contains most valuable suggestions and 
emendations. —Jacob, Horaz wnd seine Freunde. 
2 Aufi. hrsg. v. Hertz. This new edition of J.’s 
useful book will certainly find many readers. 

No. 14. Denkmédler des klassischen Alterthwms. 
shave) ΤΩΣ hrsg. v. Baumeister. Deserves warm com- 
mendation although various points are open to 
criticism. Julius’ articles especially seem meagre 
and his views partly antiquated and one-sided.— 
Halbherr e Orsi, Antichita dell’ antro di Zeus Idco in 
Creta. Most interesting collection of antiquities 
(going back to the 8th century B.c.) excavated by 
H. and Aeraki). 

No. 15. Hiller, Bettragezur Textgeschichte der gricch. 
Bukoliker. Contains edition of θεοκρίτου Διόξκουροι, 
Heracleis, Megara, Θεοκρίτου βουκολίσκος, “Αλιεῖς, 
Κηριοκλέπτης, ᾿Αδώνιος ἐπιτάφιος, εἰς νεκρὸν ΓΆδωνιν, 
Ἐραστής, ᾿Επιθαλάμιος Αχιλλέως καὶ Δηιδαμείας, with 
investigation of the value and relation of the various 
MSS. Heracleis (Theocr. 25) and Megara (Mosch. iv.) 
are attributed to the same author.—Glossae latino- 
graecae et ygraeco-latinae ed. Goetz et Gundermann. 
According to Goetz’s essay (TZ'’ransact. Saxon. Acad.) 
all glosses without any alteration or emendation, as 
they are found in the MSS., will be collected in a 
corpus glossariorum. Afterwards a corpus glossarum 
which contains an alphabetical list and emenda- 
tions is to follow. The present volume contains: 
Philoxenus’ and Cyrillus’ glossaries, and five smaller 
ones (among those the so-called idiomata and Glossae 
Servii) and glossae nominum. 

No. 16. Danielson, Grammatische und etymo- 
logische Studien, I. Upsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1888. 
Deals with κάρα and κέρος, which go back to a root 
ker-, akin perhaps to aker- (&xpos).—Viereck,. Sermo 
Graecus, quo senatus populusgue Roi... . usque ad 
Tiberti Caes. aetat. in scrip. publ. usi sunt. The text 
of the inscriptions contains many emendations of both 
the author and his teacher Wilamowitz. The 
statistics of p. 55 ff. are useful though meagre.— 
Neumann, Griech. Geschichtsschreiber u. Geschichts- 
quellen im xii. Jahrh. Contains a good deal of new 
and valuable information. 

No. 17. Martin, Les Cavaliers Athéniens. This ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive book contains : 
I. The origins ; 11. Knights and religious festivals 
of Athens; III. Organisation of the body of 
Knights ; IV. Knights in the society of Athens; 
Y. Aristocratical party at Athens.—P. Ovidius Naso 
ex Merkelii recogn. ed. Ehwald, 1. Contains happy 
emendations, frequently by change of punctuation 
(as Her. xiv. 78) ; Am. 11. 5, 5 deprensae tor deceptae, 
Her. xv. 113 malis for mutlos, &e. The editor follows 
often too slavishly the two Parisian MSS. 


No. 18. Handbuch der klassischen Altertwms- 
wissenschaft ..... hsg. v. Iwan Miiller.  Halb- 
bande V.-VII., VIII.-X., XI., XII.-XIII. ‘Very 


satisfactory in every respect.’ 

No. 19. Dionyst Halicarn. Ant. Rom. ed. Jacoby. 
Collation of Urbinas (B 105). Happy conjectures 
but various misprints.—Mollweide, Ucber die Glossen 
zu Sallust. Glosses of six Munich and one Einsiedel 
MSS. Of no great importance for textual criticism. 

No. 20. Commentationes philologae, quibus Ottoni 
Ribbeckio. . . . congratulantur discip. Lipsienses.— 
Crusius, Stesichoros u. αἰ. epod. Compos. %. d. griech. 
Lyrik. _Masinterpretation of a winged word of the 
comedy has led to the belief that Stesichoros invented 
strophe, antistrophe and epode. — Zielinski, Die 
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Schlacht bei Οἰγέω τι. die Chronologie v. 203-202. 
‘June 24th, 202 is the date of battle.” — Opitz, 
Quaestt. critt. in Senecae et Quintiliant declan. 
‘among others : controv. VII. 4, epistulam luctwosam 
for infructuosum, Quint. decl. p. 6, 20 R. praccipitem 
for praecipue.— Graf, Plutarcheisches. — Immisch, 
Xenophon ἰδοῦ Theognis u. d. Problem d. Adels. 
‘ Aristotle’s περὶ εὐγενείας and Xenophon on Theognis 
are genuine. —Schmidt, De Ulixis in fabb. satyr. 
pers.—Mareelli Sidetae medici frgg. rec. Schneider. — 
Wagner, De Apollodori bibl. interpolat, ‘against 
Hercher’s interpolation-theory.’—Schulze, De ἤν. 
etymol. ap. orat. Attic. usu.—Matthias, Hmend. in 
L. Annaet Senecae op. — Hanssen, Quaestiuncula 
pscudanacreontica. — Krumbholz, Quaest. Ctesianae, 
‘date of Cyrus’ birth as given by Ct. is an inten- 
tional mis-statement ; he was born before 433.’— 
Freericks, Hine Newerung d. Sophocles, defends the 
old explanation of δρᾶμα πρὸς δρᾶμα ἀγωνίζεσθαι : that 
on each of the three days one play of each poet was 
performed.—Buresch, Die Quellen zu den vorhandenen 
Berichten v. d. Catilinar. Verschwiérung. — Hilde- 
brandt, Beitrag τ. Deutung d. Gorgonen. ‘They are 
names of Athena as goddess of the sea.’—Bapp, 
Beitr. z. Quellenkritik d. Athenaeus. ‘Two chief 
sources are Pamphilus’s alphabetical lexicon and 
Seleucus (time of Tiberius) on ancient drinking 
bouts. —E. Zarncke, Der Hinjluss der griech. Littera- 
tur auf die Entwicklung d. rim. Prosa.—\lberg, De 
Galeni vocum Hippocrat. glossario. — Sternbach, 
Gnomica. — Schroedler, de rebb. Mantinensiwm.— 
Scheidemantel, De IV., VIII., 1X. primi lib. Tibull. 
eleg.—Holland, De Alpheo et Arethusa. ‘ Anthol. 
Pal. 1X. 362 refers to Stilicho’s victory in 396, com- 
posed perhaps by Musaeus.’—Cichorius, Ueber Varro’s 
libb. de scaenicis originibus.—Heinze, Animadverss. 
in Varronis rer. rustic. librum.—Weber, De Phile- 
mone Atheniensi glossographo.—Poland, De Graeccor. 
sollemnib. ex regg. diadochor. et epigonor. nomin. 
appell.—Nowack, De TIsocratis, περὶ τοῦ ζ(εύγους 
oratione (xvi.) οὐ Lysiae κατ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου priore (X1V. ) 
quaestt., claims genuineness of Isocrates’ oration.— 
Ruge, Quaestt. Artemidoreae. § 8-14 of Agathe- 
meros Compendium go back to Eratosthenes ; § 15-19 
to Artemidor. 

No. 21. Xenophontis Commentarii, rec. W. 
Gilbert. Valuable discussion of the genuineness of 
the Memorabilia, with reference to Krohn’s and 
Hartmann’s recent works. The text follows Cobet, 
Dindorf, Schenkl, without giving new MS. material. 
—T. Livi αὖ urbe cond. ed. Zingerle p. I. libb. 1-5. 
A new MS. of St. Paul in Carinthia collated, with 
but few good readings. 

No. 22. Diodort bibl. hist. rec. Vogel, I. The 
text is much improved by the use of Vindobon. 79 
(D). Unfortunately the author had no time to collate 
also the best MSS. of class II. of which he uses 
chiefly Vatic. 130 (C) and Clarmont I (F).—Ericus 
Pernice, Galeni de ponderibus et mensuris testimonia. 
Valnable supplement to Hultsch, Metrol. scrip. rell. 
I. 209. 

No. 28. Egenoff, Die orthographischen Stiicke der 
byzantinischen Litteratur. Critical investigation of 
texts neglected by Lenz’s Herodian.—loannes Charax 
epit. Herod. Orthograph., Timotheus of Gaza, kavoves 
καθολ. περὶ συντάξεως, &c. Contains also a collection 
of the passages of ancient authors bearing on the pro- 
nunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet. 

No. 24. Schwarz, De vita et scriptis Iuliani tm- 
peratoris, Besides 1, 24, 66, 72, 75, letters 34, 40, 
41, 53, 60, 61, 67, 8, 19, 25, 82, 54, 68, 73 are 
regarded as not genuine, almost exclusively on grounds 
of stvle and language.—Q. Horatius Flaccus erkl. v. 
Kiessling, IJ. The commentary deserves the highest 
praise. Only a few conjectures in the text. 
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No. 25. M. Rothstein, Quaestiones Lucianeae. 
‘There existed a collection. A of the most famous 
works, a collection B of mostly rhetorical works and 
declamations, and D, the four collections of minor 
dialogues. The archetype of the first class contained 
A with D inserted between Prometheus and Menippus, 
and B. The archetype of class II. contained B, 
A and C (containing a number of writings not in A 
and archetype of class I.) but not 1). Mann’s theory 
that the Vindobonensis and Mutinensis are copied 
from the MS. of Archbishop Arethas is shown to be 


wrong. 
No. 26. Gomperz, Ueber die Charactere Theo- 
phrasts. ‘Characters genuine. Preface, definitiones 


and clausulae of 1, 3, 6, 8, 28, 29 interpolated. Isa 
collection of material.’ This does not seem to settle 
the question satisfactorily. —Schultess, Annaeana 


studia. Of 80 conjectures only 8 can be regarded as 
probable. 
No. 27. Scholia Graeca in Homer. Iliad. Town- 


leyana rec. Maass. The editor has executed his 
laborious task very satisfactorily.—Alfred Gudeman, 
De Heroide Ovidii cod. Planudeo quae supersunt. 
(Berl. Stud.) ‘£ Planudes’ cod. comes from the same 
source as the two extant MSS.’ (ef. VW. Philol. Rund- 
schau, 1889, p. 100). 

No. 28. Theophylacti Simocattae historiae, ed. De 
Boor. The text is based on cod. Vatic. gr. 977, 
apparently the indirect archetype of the other MSS. 
A very useful index graecitatis is added.—Schnorr v. 
Carolsfeld, Ueber die Reden u. Bricfe bet Sailust. 
‘The cod. Vatic. is incomplete, because it contains no 
speech of men like Sertorius and Lucullus, while in 
Jugurtha and Catilina, those who stand in the fore- 
ground deliver orations. Moreover, hist. fr. v. 14, 15, 
point to an oration of Gabinius. If that be granted 
each book contains two orations.’ A gradually in- 
creasing skill in the speeches is also claimed by C. 
Many points are open to criticism. 

No. 29. Gustav Bilfinger, Die antiken Stwnden- 
angaben, ‘hora sexta does not mean the sixth hour, 
but ‘fat six o'clock.” ’—M. Hertz, Admonitiunciula 
Horatiana. Sets forth the right method of criticising 
classical authors in general and Horace in particular. 

No. 30. TZvragicorum graccorum fraym. Yee. 
Nauck. ed. IJ. This edition shows even greater care 
and caution than ed. I. The number of fragg. has 
been increased. 

No. 31. Kock, Comicorum Aitticorum frgg. vol. III. 
com. frgg. pars II. Deserves the same praise as the 
preceding volumes.—Prolegomena de carmine adversus 


Marcionitas. Style, metre, birth-place of the un- 
known author of ‘Tertulliani adv. Marcionem 
libb. Vi.’ 


No. 32. Wide, de saeris Troezeniorwm Hermion- 
ensium Epidauriorum comment. acad. Upsala. 
Valuable contribution to Greek mythology. — P. 
Rawack, De Platonis Timaco quaestt. Shows that 
in a number of passages the reading of the testi- 
monia (especially of Proclus’s commentary) deserves 
attention. All variae lectt. of this kind are 
collected on pp. 40-81.—Valeri Maximi libb. IX. 
c. Jul. Paridis et Januar. Nepotiani epitom. it. 
rec. Kaempf. Besides cod. Bernens. saec. ix., 
which formed the basis of Halm’s ed., another 
MS., saec. ix. (of the Ashburnham Library) has been 
used, which, coming from the same archetype as cod. 
Bernens., contains a number of passages which are no 
longer to be read in cod. Bern. The latter has been 
examined again by K. and some of Halm’s state- 
ments are corrected. The emendation of text is very 
careful. Copious apparatus criticus. 

No. 33.  Zosimi, hist. nova, ed. Mendelssohn 
(Teubner), Text based on Vat. Cod. Gr. 156, shown 
by Kiessling to be the archetype of the two extant 
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MSS. Many happy and convincing conjectures.— 
Hesselbarth, Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen zur 
dritien Dekade d. Livius (1 Karte). Leaves the main 
question (relation of Polybius’s work to Livy) un- 
decided. 

No. 34. Harnack, Der pseudocyprianische Tractat 
de aleatoribus, ἕο. Makes the authorship of Victor I. 
of Rome very probable.—Aristotelis quae feruntur de 
plantis, &c., ed. Apelt. The importance of the book 
lies in the edition of ‘de Melisso,’ the text of which 
is greatly improved by a new collation of cod. 
Lipsiens. Unfortunately the collation of other MSS. 
has been neglected. ‘Ventor. sit. et nom.’ follows 
Rose’s text ; ‘de plantis,’ ‘mechanica,’ and ‘de lin. 
nsec.’ follow Bekker’, text. ‘De mirab. auscult.’ is 
based on cod. S*, whether justly can be doubted. — 
Hoffmann, Der Codex Mediceus Pl. xxxix. N. 1 des 
Vergilius. The collation of this MS., which Ribbeck 
was unable to make, reaches the highest pitch of 
philological accuracy. Its influence on the text will 
be slight. 

No. 35. Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Vols. 11. and III. Vol. III. com- 
pletes the highly interesting account of Dr. Sterrett’s 
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journey in Asia Minor, <A great number of errors of 
former travellers have been corrected ; the situation 
of many towns and of the caput viarum of eastern 
Galatia, Lystra, Isaura Nova, has been ascertained. 
The inscriptions are equally important for history, 
geography and ethnography. It is only to be re- 
gretted that modesty prevented the author from 
giving a fuller account of the incidents of his journey. 
—WNoni Marcelti compendiosa doctrina, ed. Lue. 
Miller, II. Contains the Adversaria Noniana. The 
book is thought to have been written at the time of 
Diocletian. The MSS. are divided into two classes. 
I. class represented by cod. Leid., cod. Harleien., and 
the incomplete cod. Genev. (all three of which have 
been newly collated); II. class represented by the 
Wolfenbiittel MS. A good index lemmatum and 
index auctorum are added.—Holm, Griechische Ge- 
schichte, II. Gesch. Griechenlands im 5 Jh. ν. Chr. 
In his discussion of the value and credibility of the 
sources, Holm shows sound judgment. But his 
method of giving the accounts of the ancient his- 
torians unchanged and criticising them in notes can 
hardly be commended. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. King and Cookson have nearly ready for 
publication by the Clarendon Press a small edition 
of their work on ‘Sounds and Inflections in Greek 
and Latin.’ The new edition is intended principally 


for use in schools, and besides comprising most of 
the matter in the original work, also contains a 
section on comparative syntax, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristotle's Ethics. By Rev. I. Gregory Smith. The 
Logical Treatises, the Metaphysics, the Psychology, 
the Politics, by Rev. W. Grundy. 12mo. Christian 
Knowledge Society. 2s. 64. 

Cicero—on Friendship and on Old Age. Literally 
Translated, with Notes by Cyrus R. Edmonds ; 
with a Biographical Introduction, 12mo. 96 pp. 
Bell & Son. 1s. and 15, 6d, 

Danicli (M. Grant) Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position for Schools. Part I., based upon Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Books I.-IV. (The Student Series of 
Latin Classics.) 12mo. pp. 102. Boston (U.S.A.), 
Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 60 ce. 

Frost ΟΝ. G.) A Greek Primer: introductory to 
Xenophon. Boston (U.S.A.), Allyn and Bacon. 
Haigh (A. ἢ.) The Attic Theatre: a Description of 
the Stage and Theatre of the Dramatic Perform- 
ances at Athens, With Facsimiles and Illustrations. 

8vo. 330 pp. Frowde. 12s. 6d. 

Ovid Tristia. Book III. With an Introduction and 
Notes by 8. G. Owen. 12mo, 74 pp. Frowde. 2s, 


Rendall (G. H.) The Cradle of the Aryans. 
58 pp. Macmillan. 88. 

Sellar (W. Y.) The Roman Poets of the Republic. 
3rd Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 466 pp. Frowde. 
10s. 


Syo. 


Virgil. Aeneid, Book VI. With an Introduction, 
Notes, and a Vocabulary. Post S8vo. 104 pp. 
Gill. Is. 

Virgil. Aeneid, Book VII.: The Wrath of Turnus. 


Edited for use of Schools, with Vocabulary by 
Arthur Calvert. 18mo. 148 pp. Macmillan. 15. 6d. 

West (A. 8.) Easy Extracts, for Translation at Sight, 
from Latin Prose Authors. 38rd Edition. 18mo. 
112 pp. Hamilton. 1s. 

Wilson (J. Cook) On the Interpretation of Plato's 
Timaeus : Critical Studies with special reference to 
a recent edition. Demy 8vo, 145 pp. D. Nutt. 6s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Books I.-IV. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Francis W. 
Kelsey and Andrew C. Zenos. 12mo. pp. 160. 
Boston (U.S.A.), Allyn and Bacon, $1.60. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Berger (H.) Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erd- 
kunde der Griechen. Abtheilung If. Die Vorbe- 
reitungen fiir die Geographie der Erdkugel. 8vo. 
xii, 150 pp. Leipzig, Veit & Co. 4 Mk. 

Beschreibung der antiken Miinzen in den koniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin. Band II. Paeonien, Macedo- 
nien, die macedonischen Konige bis Perdiccas ILI. 
12mo. viii, 207 pp. Plates. Berlin, Spemann. 
20 Mk. 

Bienwald (A.) De Crippsiano et Oxoniensi Anti- 
phontis, Dinarchi, Lycurgi codicibus, Inaugural 
Dissertation. 8vo. 40 pp. Goerlitz. 1 Mk. 

Bissinger (K.) Funde rémische Miinzen im Gross- 
herzogtum Baden, 4to. 11, 43 pp. Karlsruhe, 
Bielefeld. 1 Mk. 60. 

Bueciarelli (L.) Le due Alcesti di Euripide e di 
Vittorio Alfieri: studio critico. 8vo. 51 pp. Roma, 
Mantegazza. 75 cent. 

Carini (J.) Sommario di paleografia. Scritture varie, 
scrittura latina: appunti per la nuova scuola vati- 
cana. ‘Terza edizione. 8vo. 113 pp. Roma. Tipo- 
grafia Vaticana. 1888. 

Corradi (A.) In C. Plinium Caecilium Secundum 
observationes ad orationem verborumque construc- 
tionem et usum pertinentes. 8vo. 57 pp. Bergamo, 
Gaffuri e Gatti 

Engelmann (R.) Bilderatlas zum Homer. Square 
8vo. 36 Plates with Text. Leipzig, Verlag des 
Litterarischen Jahresberichts. Mk. 3.60. Separ- 
ately : zur Ilias. 20 Plates. Mk. 2. zur Odyssee. 
16 Plates. 2 Mk. 

Grundmann (R.) Ueber 8 in Attika gefundene 
Henkelinschriften auf griechischen Thougefissen. 
[E£utr. : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie aly 
Supplement- Band.] 8vo. 72 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 

Hausrath (A.) Philodemi περὶ ποιημάτων libri se- 
cundi quae videntur fragmenta conlegit restituit 
inlustravit A. H. [£ztr.: Jahrbiicher fiir class- 
ische Philologie 17. Supplement-Band.] ὅνο. 66 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 ΜΚ. 

Heinze (R.) De Horatio Bionis imitatore. Disser- 
tatio philologica. 12mo. 32 pp. Bonn. 1 Mk. 

Hermann und Weckherlin. Lateinische Schulgram- 
matik fir untere Gymnasialklassen und hohere 
Biirger- und Realschulen mit Expositions- und 
Kompositionstoff, Wortersammlungen zum Memo- 
rieren und einem lateinisch-deutschen und deutsch- 
lateinischen Worterbuche. Ausgabe in 1 Bd. 12te 
verbesserte Auflage von H. A. Hermann und K. 
Erbe. 12mo. vili, 551 pp. Stuttgart, Metzler. 
4 Mk. 

Ihm (M.) : Jahrbiicher 


Studia Ambrosiana. [2ztr. 


fiir classische Philologie 17. Supplement-Band.] 
8vo. 124 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 80. 

Ligen (H.) Animadversiones ad L. Annaei Senecae 
philosophi scripta. Inaugural Dissertation. 4to. 
20 pp. Homburg. 60 Pfg. 

Immisch (O. Klaros) Forschungen tiber griechische 
Stiftungssagen. [Hatr.: Jahrbiicher fir class- 
ische Philologie ΠῚ Supplement- -Band.] 8vo. Leip: 
zig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Manfredi (R. G.) Tieste di Seneca. 8vo. 
Trani, Vecchi & Co. 

Orosius, Historiarum adversus paganos libri vii ex 
recensione C. Zangemeister. I2mo. xxi, 371 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Persius. Le satire, interpretate dal prof. A. Ron- 
chini. 8vo. x, 169 pp. Parma. M. Adorni. 

Phaedri fabulae. Fiir Schiiler mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von J. Siebelis. Οὐδ verbesserte Auflage 
besorgt von F. Polle. 8vo. xvi, 77 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 75 Pfg. 

Piazza (G.) Studio critico intorno al Pervigilium 
Veneris con versione di A. G. Barrilie G. Carducci. 
8vo. 77 pp. Trani, Vecchi. 11. 50. 

Reiche (¥.) Chronvlogie der letzten 6 Biicher des 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Inaugural Dissertation. 
8vo. 76 pp. Liegnitz. 80 Pfu. 

Ribbeck (O.) Geschichte der romischen Dichtung. 
Band II. Augusteisches Zeitalter. 8vo. ii, 370 pp. 
Stuttgart, Cotta. 8 Mk. 75. 

Sammlung der eriechischen Dialekt-Inschriften von 
J. Baunack, F. Bechtel, A. Bezzenberger, F. Blass, 
H. Collitz, W. Deecke, H. Fick, R. Meister, 
Ie Miillensiefen, W. Prellwitz. Herausgegeben von 
H. Collitz und F. Bechtel. Band III. Heft 3. 
8vo. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 


48 pp. 


2 Mk. 40. 

Tacitus. Germania, erliutert von H. Schweizer- 
Sidler, 5te neu bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. xviii, 
105 pp. Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
2 Mk. 


Studia Tibulliana. De libri secundi 
editione. 8vo. 86 pp. Berlin, Weber. 1 Mk. 80. 

Vogel (C.) Quaestiones Plutarcheae. Inaugural Dis- 
sertation. 8vo. 53 pp. Marburg. 1 Mk. 20. 

Voss (E.) Die Natur in der Dichtung ἘΞ Horaz, 
12mo. 47 pp. Diisseldort, Voss ἃ Go. 1 Mk. 

Winke, einige, zum Studium der klassischen Philo- 
logie von einem Philologen, ὅνο. 16 pp. Mar- 
burg, Ehrhardt. 30 Pre, 

Zaniol (A.) Aurelio Prudenzio Clemente, poeta 
cristiano : lettura fatta nel seminario patriareale di 
Venezia al chiudersi dell’ anno scolastico 1888-1889. 
8vo. 38 pp. Venezia, Tip. Emiliana. 
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NOTES ON THUC. VIII. AND AESCH. 


THUCYDIDES. 


C. 23.—as δὲ αὐτῷ τὰ ἐν τῇ Λέσβῳ πάντα 
ἠναντιοῦτο, ἀπέπλευσε τὸν ἑαυτοῦ στρατὸν 
ἀναλαβὼν ἐς τὴν Χίον. ἀνεκομίσθη δὲ πάλιν 
κατὰ πόλεις καὶ ὃ ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν πεζός, 
ὃς ἐπὶ τὸν Ῥλλήσποντον ἐμέλλησεν ἰέναι. 

Astyochus had been endeavouring to 
secure Lesbos by means of his fleet and a 
small land-force. His failure is recorded in 
the former of the two sentences quoted. 
Meanwhile Eualas with the main body had 
set out along the mainland (c. 22) for the 
Hellespont by way of Cume. ‘The return of 
this force is stated in the latter sentence. In 
this view all commentators practically agree, 
but all admit that 6 ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν is unintel- 
ligible. The only meaning possible in 
Thucydides for these words is ‘the land- 
force which had been disembarked from the 
ships,’ as this force had not. See Jowett’s 
discussion, which ends in despair. 

The land-forcee in question had been 
operating in Tonia, which was the seat of 
war. Ine. 22 it leaves Ionia for the first 
time, and marches to Cume and along the 
neighbouring coast. From that neighbour- 
hood it returned, because of the fries of 


the simultaneous expedition to Lesbos. But 
Cume is the chief city of Aeolis. It is ‘from 
Aeolis’ that the said army returned. Read 


therefore 6 ἀπὸ TQNEOAEQN instead of 
TANNEQN, 16. ὃ ἀπὸ τῶν Aiodéwv (by the 


frequent error, « for a), with the usual 
pregnancy of construction. 

C, 29.— Ἑρμοκράτους δὲ ἀντειπόντος . . - 
ὅμως δὲ παρὰ πέντε ναῦς πλέον ἀνδρὶ 
ἑκάστῳ ἢ τρεῖς ὀβολοὶ ὡμολογήθησαν. ἐς γὰρ 
πέντε ναῦς καὶ πεντήκοντα τρία 
τάλαντα ἐδίδου τοῦ μηνός. 

NO. XXIX. VOL. ITI. 


SHOE EY 


The context should be read carefully. 

Taking the MS. reading Jowett renders 
παρὰ πέντε vats ‘for every five ships,’ and 
supposes a disarrangement of expression, 
due to a lack of clear distinction in Thucy- 
dides’ mind, the words παρὰ πέντε vats pro- 
perly belonging to the next sentence. Before 
arriving at this view it should have been 
asked whether παρὰ πέντε vats cam mean 
‘for every five ships.’ There is no authority 
for παρὰ = ἀνὰ or κατὰ in this sense. παρὰ 
πέντε ναῦς must mean either (1) ‘in alternate 
sets of five ships’ (which makes no manner of 
sense), or (2) ‘within five ships,’ 1.6. within 
five ships more or less of a given number. 
Madvig, taking the second view, altered τρία 
to τριάκοντα. This would mean, as Jowett 
puts it, ‘nevertheless it was agreed that 
more than three obols, by five ships, should 
be given to each man. For 55 ships, 30 
talents a month were given,’ 1.6. a count of 
5 ships was thrown in, and the payment of 
3 obols per man was calculated on 60 ships 
instead of 55, and the whole divided among 
the 55 crews. Thus each man would receive, 
by aremarkably unbusinesslike arrangement, 
the remarkably unmanageable sum of ὁ 
obols. 

It is clear that if τρία is not altered to 
τριάκοντα, πέντε Must be read without καὶ 
πεντήκοντα. Next it should be noted that 
the position of the words requires us to 
render ‘ yet, going by sets of five ships, move 
than ὃ obols was agreed upon.’ How much 
more? A “ttle more? or somewhat more ? 

I venture to write, in the first sentence, 
μνᾶς ἴον Vv a US; and in the second ἐς γὰρ 
vaus μν ὧν δέοντα τρία 
τάλαντα κιτιλ. Of μνῶν only MN would be 
written, Then translate ‘yet an agreement 

"ΚΕ 


πέντε τ έν rts 
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was made for an increase on 3 obols (a 
head), to the extent of 5 minae (per ship). 
For to 5 ships he offered per month 3 
talents minus 5 minae,’ ὁ.6. he gave per ship 
3 obols x 200 (the crew) x 30 (the days)+5 
minae = 21,000 obols. ‘Not,’ says Thucy- 
dides, ‘that this was the bass of his caleula- 
tion: his basis was 2 talents 55 minae 
(= 105,000 obols) per 5 ships.’ According 
to this arrangement each man gets about 35 
obols instead of 3, and the arrangement is 
all the more likely, since the payment to 
each 5 ships could be made in the very 
manageable sum (to a Persian) of exactly 
875 Daric staters. 

C. 66.—xat ἐξευρεῖν αὐτὸ (αὐτοὶ al.) 
ἀδύνατοι ὄντες διὰ TO μέγεθος τῆς πόλεως 
καὶ διὰ τὴν ἀλλήλων ἀγνωσίαν οὐκ εἶχον 
αὐτὸ (αὐτοὶ al.) ἐξευρ εἴν. 

A flagrant tautology, which editors en- 
deavour to remove by omitting the last two 
words and expressing suspicions of ἀδύνατοι 
ὄντες. I need not repeat here the discussions 
of Poppo, Jowett, ἅς. I will only suggest 
that every difficulty is cleared by a change 
of the latter ἐξευρεῖν to ἐξαιρεῖν: ‘and, 
being unable on their side (αὐτοὶ) to discover 
(the truth) because of the greatness of the 
city and their not knowing each other, they 
could not put it down (viz. the work of the 
conspirators).’ For ἐξαιρεῖν cf. ὁ. 46, Xen. 
Helt., 11.2, 19, de. 


AESCH. 8S.C.7. 


In Dr. Verrall’s remarks upon my notes 
on Aesch. S.C.7’. (Class. Review for March), 
there occur three matters to which I would 
give some answer. 

v. 271.—érrareiyets ἐξόδους. The λευκοπή- 
χεις χειρῶν ἀκμαί of Kur, Bacch. 1206, is no 
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parallel. λευκοπήχεις χεῖρες are χεῖρες ‘at- 
tached to’ or ‘belonging to’ white arms. 
But ἑπτατειχεῖς ἔξοδοι are not ‘outlets 
belonging to seven walls.’ 

v. 549.—‘Is the a of ἀγρεύσαιμι satisfac- 
tory?’ See P.V. 384 (ἀγρίαις γνάθοις), PV. 
24 (ἀποκρύψει), “5.06.1. 70 (πατρός), 1052 
(κἀποτρέπομαι), Ag. 1444 (ἰσοτριβής), Suppl. 
632 (éréxpaver). 

v. 247.---ταχθήσομαι, “1 will accept orders.’ 
Cf. Suppl. 504, τούτῳ μὲν εἶπας, καὶ Te 
ταγμένος κίει (‘obediently’). ‘The surround-— 
ings in the present case are military. The 
use is but a slight extension (if any) of, e.g. 
ἐτάχθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν τετρακοσίων 
Εὔβοιαν = ἐκελεύσθησαν practically. 

I should like to add one or two more brief 
notes on the play. 

v. 1013.—rupBoxoa χειρώματα. 
χειρώματα mean ‘slaves’? Cf. v. 326 
κεχειρωμένας ἄγεσθαι, Plat. Legg. 9190 
αἰχμαλωτοὺς κεχειρωμένους, and the partially 
appropriate Ag. 1326 δούλης θανούσης, εὐχεροῦς 
χειρώματος. 

v. 1026.— 

τούτω δὲ σάρκας οὐδὲ κοιλογάστορες 
λύκοι σπάσονται. 

For TOYTQ read ΤΟΡΓΟΙ (τόργοι, ‘ vul- 
tures’), cf. Lyc. ᾿Αλεξ. 1080, τόργοισιν 
αἰώρημα dowios. For the single negative, 
ef. Ag. 5382 and Pind. Ol. XI. (X.), 18. 
φυγόξεινον στρατὸν pnd ἀπείρατον Kahov. 

v. 1028.--- 

τάφον γὰρ αὐτῶ (sic. M) καὶ κατασκαφὰς ἐγώ, 
γυνή περ οὖσα, τῷδε μηχανήσομαι 

κόλπῳ φέρουσα βυσσίνου πεπλώματος, 

καὐτὴ καλύψω. 

Dr. Verrall reads αὐτῷ, previous editors 
I should prefer αὐτοῦ, ‘here and 


περιπλεῖν 


May not 


> Ν 
αὑτὴ. 
now.’ 


T. G. Tucker. 


THE AGENT IN THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


ΠῚ: 


In the following passages ἐκ is explained 
as synonymous with ὑπό: Antiphon, Jet. A. 
ὃ, 1 τὰ ἐξ ἐμοῦ πραχθέντα, by Maetzner and 
Lutz ; Isocrates 16 $ 27 κατέστησαν ἐκείνην 
τὴν δημοκρατίαν ἐξ ἧς ἐπαιδεύθησαν οἱ πολῖται, 
by Lutz and Max Koch, the two latest 
writers on the prepositions in the Orators ; 
Isaeus 6 ὃ 57 ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐλέγχονται, by Schoe- 
mann ; Lycurgus § 62 συνοικισθῆναι ἐκ τῶν 
τυχόντων ἀνθρώπων, by Maetzner; and 


Dinarchus 1 § 44 οἱ φεύγοντες ἐξ ᾿Αρείου 
πάγου, by Lutz. Kuehner refers with ap- 
proval to the notes of Maetzner and Schoe- 
mann. In the June number of the Classical 
Review, I suggested a different explanation 
of Ant. Z.c., and I wish now to add that, if 
it be true that ἐκ stands for ὑπό in this pas- 
sage of Antiphon, the earliest of the ten 
Orators is the only one who has this Jonic 
use of ἐκ with persons. The other passages 
can be easily disposed of. Isocrates, who is 
a careful writer with a nice perception of 
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minute distinctions between words, does, it 
is true, occasionally sacrifice grammatical 
precision to rhetorical effect, purity of idiom 
to melody in composition. Thus in 12 § 68 
οὐκ ἐκ τούτων ἔφερον ἐξ ὧν αὐτοὶ διέσωσαν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ad’ ὧν dv ἡμᾶς εἶχον, no one will deny that ἐκ 
and ἀπό are synonymous. Again, in 9 § 81 
γεγονὼς τὸ μὲν παλαιὸν. ἀπὸ Διός, τὸ δ᾽ ὑπο- 
γυιότατον ἐξ ἀνδρὸς τοιούτου, as the descent is 
direct from Zeus, ἀπό ought to be ἐκ, and ἐκ 
is actually a varia lectio, which Max Koch 
seems to prefer: but who will doubt that 
Blass is right in reading dro? In 16 § 27 
however I see no reason why Isocrates should 
have substituted ἐξ ἧς for id’ ἧς. The pre- 
positions ἀπό, ἐκ and ὑπό are all found in the 
Orators with certain verbs ; 6.5. with γίγνεσθαι 
and ὠφελεῖσθαι, and in these cases ἐκ may 
be said to be a mean between ἀπό and 
ὑπό, the distinction between the three being 
clear in such phrases as ὠφελεῖσθαι ἀπὸ τῶν 
χρημάτων, ἐκ τῆς γῆς, ὑπὸ τῶν δούλων. Isocrates 
in 15 ὃ 161 has τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἡμᾶς ἐπαί- 
δευσεν, and in 7 ὃ 82 ὑπὸ τῆς ἐκείνης εὐταξίας 
ἐπαιδεύθησαν οἱ πολῖται. Comparing the last 
passage with 10 ὃ 27, we see that ἐκ τῆς 
δημοκρατίας in the latter means ‘by the in- 
stitutions of the democracy,’ not ‘by the 
democracy’ directly, and might be explained 
as ὑπὸ τῆς εὐταξίας τῆς ἐκ τῆς δημοκρατίας 
γεγενημένης. Isaeus 6 § 57 is disposed of by 
Bekker’s certain correction of ἐξ ἡμῶν to id’ 
ἡμῶν. Lycurgus ὃ 62 is rightly explained 
by Lutz as a case of ἐκ used of the con- 
stituent elements of a whole. A comparison 
of Andocides 1 § 77 and Plut. Sol. xix. with 
Dinarchus 1 ὃ 44 shows that ἐκ in the last- 
mentioned passage has nothing to do with 
ὑπό, and that οἱ φεύγοντες ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου 
should be rendered, not ‘a senatu Areo- 
pagitico in exilium acti,’ but ‘secundum 
senatus judicium exsulantes.’ 

I return now to the agent with the perfect 
passive. Throughout the following state- 
ments I deal only with the cases in which 
the agent is personal, reserving ὑπό with 
things for separate treatment. I follow the 
conclusions of Blass with respect to the 
genuineness of the speeches attributed to 
Demosthenes: the eighth and ninth speeches 
of Lysias are omitted as spurious, but the 
first of Isocrates is included. I have spared 
no pains to make the numbers given correct : 
even if any passage has still escaped my 
notice, I am confident that the statistics are 
for all practical purposes complete. 

From Antiphon to Dinarchus the perfect 
passive of πράττω is used with the agent in 
the dative one hundred and sixty-four times, 
but only in the following forms: the neuter 
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plural genitive of the participle occurs 
seventy-five times ; the nom. or accus. neut. 
plur. forty-two! times; πέπρακται twenty- 
seven times; πεπρᾶχθαι eight times (all in 
Demosthenes) ; πεπραγμένοις (neuter) six 
times (Lys. 14 8 17, Isoer. 6 ὃ 90, Dem. 2 
§ 10, 41 § 24, 45 § 71, Dinarch. 1 § 95), 
never with the agent in dat. plur.; πεπραγ- 
μένον twice (Lys. 4 ὃ 19, Dem. 18 § 178); 
ἐπέπρακτο twice (Dem. 18 § 95, 19 § 75); 
πεπραγμένου once (Ant. 5 ὃ 43). The agent 
is far more often a pronoun than a noun, 
and in the large number of instances in 
which ἐκεῖνος ΟΥ̓αὐτός is used with the par- 
ticiple, éxetvos is placed before the participle, 
as τῶν ἐκείνοις πεπραγμένων, While αὐτός is 
placed after it. The only exceptions are 
Isocr. 15 ὃ 96, 17 8 15, Hyperides 4, II, 6 
TOV πρότερον αὐτῇ πεπραγμένων, Where πρό- 
τερον causes the inversion, Dem. 15 § 35, 
Dem. 21 ὃ 169 τοιαῦτ᾽ ἦν αὐτῷ τὰ πεπραγμένα, 
where αὐτῷ belongs as much to ἣν as to πε- 
πραγμένα, Dem. 23 ὃ 6 ἃ οἶδα πεπραγμέν᾽ 
ἐκείνῳ, and Dinarch. 2 ὃ 1] ἐκ τῶν νῦν αὐτῷ 
πεπραγμένων. There are but four instances 
of the perf. pass. of ποιῶ with an agent of 
any sort (for which see also [Lys.| 6 $$ 33, 
50), viz.: Andoc. 1 δὲ 71, 106, Dem. 18 
§ 246 ἐμοὶ πεποίηται, τὰ πεποιημένα ὑμῖν, and 
Dem. 19 ὃ 247 ὁ Κρέων Αἰσχίνης οἷα λέγων 
πεποίηται τῷ ποιητῇ. ‘The last passage is re- 
markable as being one of the two cases in 
the Orators in which the agent with a perf. 
pass. is put in the dative when the subject 
is a person. It is evident that Demosthe- 
nes purposely used the dat. in scorn: 
‘our Creon’ Aeschines is not a person at 
all, but a mere puppet of the poet’s fancy, 
made to speak whatever words he chose to 
breathe into him. Compare what Weil 
notes on the passage. The other case is 
Dem. 57 ὃ 10 οἱ τούτῳ παρεσκευασμένοι, Where 
again the dat. is used with disparagement, 
and with a very close relation to the true 
dat. of interest (cf [Lys.] 15 § 5). These 
two cases are similar to the Homeric use of 
ἐδάμην with a dat., for which see Monro, 
Hom. Gram. § 143, 5, Delbriick Forschungen 
IV. p. 76. I believe that the former is right 
in considering the dat. originally a dat. of 
interest and not an instrumental dat, in this 
use, and eg. in ]Πηλείωνι δαμείς the dat. is 
used just because Hector becomes Achilles’ 
chattel by the latter’s victory. The only 
other passages in which παρεσκευασμένος ap- 
pears in the Orators with an agent are Lys. 
1 ὃ 24 τῆς θύρας ὑπὸ τῆς ἀνθρώπου παρεσκευ- 
ασμένης, 1b. 13 § 76 εἰ μή τι σοι ἣν παρεσκευ" 
ασμένον. 
1 διαπεπραγμένα, Dem, 57 § 66 is here included, 
FF 2 
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Besides πράττω and ποιῶ, the following 
verbs are used with the agent in dative. 
Antiphon has ἡμάρτηται or ἐξ- thrice, and 
each of the following once: μεμηχάνηται, 
εἴρηται, ἐπιδέδεικται, δεδιήγηται, βεβοήθηται, 
κατείργασται, εἴργασται, ὑπῆρκται Andocides 
gives ἡμάρτηται four times, and ἠσέβηται, 
ἀποδέδεικται, ἀπολελόγηται, μεμήνυται each 
once. From Lysias we obtain εἴρηται four 
times, εἴργασται thrice, ἡμάρτηται twice, and 
δεδαπάνηται, ἐψήφισται, βεβίωται, πεπολίτευται, 
συνείληπται, παρεσκεύασται once. Isocrates 
uses εἴρηται five times, προείρηται twice, ἡμάρ- 
τηται and ηὕρηται twice, γέγραπται, ἀποδέδεικ- 
ται, πεπολίτευται, Εν ΣΝ ει once. The 
instances in Isaeus are confined to μεμαρ- 
τύρηται twice and εἴρηται once. Lycurgus 
has but one case —xareipyacrat, while 
Hyperides has none at all. In Demosthenes 
βεβίωται appears nine times, πεπολίτευται 
five, πεπρέσβευται four times, εἴρηται thrice, 
ἀποδέδεικται, διῴκηται, εἴργασται, ἡμάρτηται, με- 
μαρτύρηται each twice, and each of the fol- 
lowing once: δεδήλωται, νενεανίευται, προσεξείρ- 
γασται, λελειτούργηται, προδιῴκηται, ἡτοίμασται, 
ηὕρηται, πεπόνηται, ἐκτέτισται, διαλέλυται, πε- 
πλήρωται, ἐψήφισται, συμβέβληται. Aeschines 
supplies εἴρηται and προείρηται, each twice, 
ἠσέβηται, ὑπῆρκται, ἠμέληται, σεσωφρόνηται 
once. Lastly Dinarchus has πεπολίτευται 
three times. If from this total of one hundred 
and six we exclude words of kindred mean- 
ing to λέγω and πράττω, and a few impersonal 
passives from intrans. verbs, there are barely 
a dozen verbs used with the agent in the 
dative. Moreover, in all these passages the 
participle occurs in the dative only in Dem. 
21 $ 18 ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι τοῖς ἑαυτῷ νενεανιευμένοις, 
and Dinarch. 1 δδ 70, 95, and in those places 
because the impersonal perf. pass. from in- 
transitive verbs never has ὑπό. 

Reckoning up all the cases of the dative 
agent, we find the number is two hundred 
and seventy-two. In all but two the subject 
is impersonal. If however the subject is a 
person, city, or country, the personal agent 
is always expressed by ὑπό. There are one 
hundred and two such cases in the Orators. 
One apparent violation of this rule, besides 
the two already dealt with, requires remark. 
In Dem. 27 ὃ 63 τῷ δὲ Kai προσοφείλων ἐγ- 
γέγραμμαι, the agent is constructed to suit the 
participle, not the verb, as in the well-known 
cases of a common olject to a participle and 
verb of different constructions. The same 
rule applies to the perf. of intransitive verbs 
---ὗπό is required. Only the following verbs 
occur : πέπονθα thirty-six times and in every 


' In enumerating these on p. 


251 I carelessly 
omitted the last three. 
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Orator but Hyperides; τέθνηκα five times 
(Ant. 5 δ 39, Lys. 10 ὃ 28, 13 $$ 38, 84, 94) 
γεγένημαι six times only in the phrase ἀνά- 
στατοι γεγένηνται (Lys. 99 ὃ 3, Isoer. 7 § 6, 
8 δὲ 4, 69, 70, 14 ὃ 1); ἑάλωκα twice (Lys. 
10 § 25, ὌΝ 1 8 85); ἀπόλωλα once 
(Lys. 28 § 17); περιπέπτωκα twice (Dem. 
21 $$ 96, 100); ἐκπέπτωκα once (Lys. 13 
§ 77); πεπλούτηκα once (Dem. 21 ὃ 189). 
Moreover, even if the subject of an in- 
transitive verb is a thing, the personal 
agent must have ὑπό; for the dat. in such a 
case might often be mistaken for the dat. of 
interest. A good instance is Aeschines 
2§ 172 τῶν τειχῶν ὑπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων πεπτω- 
κότων. Dinarchus has five instances of this 
Se all with γεγένηται ; contrast 

1 §$ 22, 38, 57 and 3 §§ 14, 15 with ὃ § 18 
τὴν γεγενημένην αὑτῷ πρὸς ὑμᾶς πίστιν, and 
compare the last passage with Hyperides 2, 
xiii, 10 ἔγκλημά μοι πρὸς οὐδένα γέγονεν. This 
carries us on to Dem. 36 ὃ 25 ἃ τῳδὲ γέγον᾽ 
ἀμφότερα, Which I think must mean ‘the 
plaintiff is in both these positions,’ not ‘ both 
of these have been given by this man,’ as 
Kennedy translates, 

The following list gives the number of 
instances in which the several Orators con- 
struct the personal agent with ὑπό, the sub- 
ject being impersonal: Antiphon two, 
Andocides one, Lysias eight, Isocrates thirty- 
one, Isaeus six, Lycurgus two, Hyperides 
one, Demosthenes sixteen, Aeschines nine, 
Dinarchus seven. The last Orator’s list is 
: an ae (1 $$ 16, 23,28 4), εἰρη- 
μένων (1 § 1), γεγραμμένων ( δ 70), κεκριμένον 
(1 § 84), and τίς κόσμος avnvextat; (1 ὃ 91). 
He has the agent in the dative only four 
times, and it mill be seen that he is the only 
Orator who does not conform to the rules for 
the construction of the agent when the sub- 
ject is impersonal. It is therefore necessary 
to omit him from the totals. For the other 
nine Orators we get seventy-six cases of ὑπό 
against two hundred and sixty-eight of the 
dative. In all the cases of πράττω with 
dat. the subject is neuter, except Dem. pro. 
9 πολλῶν πράξεων πᾶσι πεπραγμένων. Still, 
excluding Dinarchus, I find that among the 
hundred and four cases of other verbs with 
dat. the subject is masculine thrice, in Dem. 
19 $$ 199 and 200 βεβίωται Bios, and Aes- 
chines 3 ὃ 217, τοὺς εἰρημένους ἐν ὑμῖν λόγους 
ἐμαυτῷ : it is feminine thrice, in Isoer. ὃ δ 39 
θεραπεῖαι τοῖς ἰατροῖς ηὕρηνται, Tsaeus 3 § 17 
TOV τούτοις μεμαρτυρημένων μαρτυριῶν, and 
Aeschines 2 ὃ 109 τὰς | εὐεργεσίας τὰς ὑπηργ- 
μένας εἰς Φίλιππον αὐτῷ: In Dem. 51 ὃ 5 
ἐπεπλήρωτό μοι, Where it is possible to supply 
4 ναῦς, the verb appears to be impersonal, 


τῶν. 
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notwithstanding Thue. i. 29, There is also 
a doubtful passage in Dem. ep. 3 § 28 τῶν δὲ 
(χαρίτων) τοῖς θεοῖς ἀποδεδεγμένων (1 ἀποδεδειγ- 
μένων or ἐν τοῖς θ.). The only certain cases 
of a masculine or feminine noun as subject 
are therefore Bios βεβίωται, μαρτυρία μεμαρ- 
τύρηται, λόγος εἴρηται, εὐεργεσία ὑπῆρκται, 
θεραπεία ηὕρηται. But among the seventy-six 
cases of ὑπό, the subject is a masculine noun 
a dozen times, feminine twenty! times. There- 
fore ὑπό is universal in the Orators with 
mase, and fem. subjects, even if impersonal, 
except in a few cases where a cognate accu- 
sative becomes subject to a perf. pass. As 
regards the dative plural of the participle, 
πεπραγμένοις has the agent in the dat. five 
times against seven cases of ὑπό, but with 
the other verbs there is only Dem. 21 § 18 
(see above) to place against thirteen cases of 
ὑπό when the dat. plur. of the partic. is used 
(Ant. 5 § 35, Lys. 12 § 77; Isocr. 1 ὃ 51, 
emis S12) Ὁ ὁ 60, 10° § 9, 12 $$ 237, 
263, 15 § 16, ep. 2 § 12; Dem. 37 § 20; 
Aesch. 3 § 126). When we omit all cases of 
the dat. plur. of the partic. and of masce. 
and fem. nouns, there remain only the fol- 
lowing instances of impersonal subjects with 
ὑπό of the personal agent: Ant. Tet. A. ὃ, 
10, And. 1 § 56, Lys. 3 §§ 15, 37, 12 § 77, 
Frag. 18, Isoer. 4 § 45,5 § 94,12 § 16,15 § 74, 
ep.6§ 7, 12 § 74, 15 §§ 10, 110, Isaeus 3 
$$ 13, 16, 4 ὃ 9, 6 ὃ 41, Lycurg. ὃ 54, Dem. 
19 §§ 117,162, 36 § 7, 41 § 23, 45 §$ 19, 39, 
Aesch. 1 § 85, 3 § 98, 119, 229. From 
these the following must be deducted: Lys. 
3 $$ 15, 37, Isaeus 3 ὃ 16, Dem. 36 § 7 με- 
μαρτύρηται ὑμῖν ὑπὸ τούτων, Isaeus 4 ὃ 9 τὰ 
χρήματα ᾿Αθηνᾷ ὑπὸ Νικοστράτου καθιερῶσθαι, 
αὑτῷ δ᾽ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ δεδόσθαι, Aesch. 1 ὃ δῦ 
μαρτυρίαν μεμαρτυρῆσθαι ὑμῖν ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου, 
Lys. frag. 78 and Dem. 19 ὃ 162, where ὑπό 
is clearly necessary to prevent confusion with 
the dat. of interest. There remain twenty 
passages, two of which, Ant. /. ὁ. and And. 
1. c., I have already dealt with (p. 251). As 
regards Demosthenes, we found that in two 
cases he uses the dat. when the subject is a 
person, in order to disparage that person by 
representing him as a kind of possession οἵ 
the agent. With these exceptions we must 

1 The preference for ὑπό with fem. nouns is well 


seen in Isaeus, frag. 11. διαθηκῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐσκευο- 
ποιημένων. 
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contrast 41 ὃ 23 δεινὸν εἰ πρὸς τὰ συγκεχωρη- 
pe ὑπ’ αὐτῶν τούτων ἐξέσται νῦν ἀντιλέγειν, 43 
δ. 13 ἵν᾽ εἰ μὲν GAN ἄττα τῶν ὑπὸ τούτων μεμαρ- 
τυρημένων ἣν τἀκεῖ γεγραμμένα, τεκμηρίῳ τούτῳ 
ὡς κατασκεύαζουσιν ἐχρώμην, and 45 ὃ 39 ἀφαι- 
ρῶν τὰ ἐν ταῖς διαθήκαις ὑπὸ τούτου γεγραμμένα, 
where the rhetorical purpose of ὑπό and the 
gen. is clear: the speaker is very emphatic ; 
no doubt he raises his voice to a high pitch, 
and puts forth all his strength to deal a 
crushing blow at his adversary. So too 
with 19 ὃ 117. There is a direct responsi- 
bility implied in ὑπό which is wanting to the 
dative of the agent, and which makes ὑπό 
more suited to impassioned utterance. The 
same purpose is at work in Lys. 12 § 77 
πάντα τὰ UT ἐμοῦ εἰρημένα ἀπολογούμενος ἔλεγεν, 
in Isaeus ὁ ὃ 13 ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων οἰκείων καὶ 
ὑπὸ τῶν γειτόνων μεμαρτύρηται πρὸς ὑμᾶς (where 
the earnestness of the speaker is further 
marked by the emphatic zpos ὑμᾶς instead of 
the usual ὑμῖν), in Isaeus 6 ὃ 41 and in 
Aesch. 3 § 119 ὁρᾶτ᾽ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αμφικτύονες 
ἐξειργασμένον τοῦτο τὸ πεδίον ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αμ- 
φισσέων καὶ κεραμεῖα ἐνῳκοδομημένα K.T.A., ἃ 
passage mouthed by the retired actor as 
though he were once again playing Creon. 
In a slightly different category are Lycurg. 
ὃ 54 and Aeschines 3 δὲ 98, 229, the first of 
which is an instance of genuine σεμνολογία, 
while the other two illustrate that προπέτεια 
which is characteristic of the style of 
Aeschines. Lastly Isocrates, referring to 
the advantages of Athens, says (4 ὃ 45) καὶ 
τοῦθ᾽ im αὐτῆς περιειλῆφθαι, et hoc ab ipsa 
comprehensum esse, in 15 § 110 μηδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς 
ἑωρᾶσθαι ναυτικόν, and in all the other pas- 
sages he is speaking of his own works, which 
he never once refers to as τὰ ἐμοὶ εἰρημένα or 
γεγραμμένα, but always as τὰ ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ εἰ. or y. 5 
clearly the more emphatic form of speech 
was gratifying to the no small pride Isocrates 
took in all that he wrote. I think therefore 
that in all these twenty-one cases ὑπό is a 
rhetorical device, employed to heighten the 
effect, and quite in accordance with the 
genius of the language, which so constantly 
expresses in the form of speech gradations 
of feeling which we are forced to leave to 
type or gesture. 
EK. C. Marcwant. 


! Also by the repetition of ὑπό before γειτόνων, 
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CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


(Continued from p. 155.) 


PHILOSOPHERS AND OTHER WRITERS. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


104.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 109 (ff. 143, 
144). Paper: ff. 2. 113 x 72? inches. Minuscules. 
With Theocritus [No. 66], Hesiod [No. 24], Pindar 
[No. 34], and Aratus [No. 64]. XIV—XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 

“ ]υθαγορικὰ ἔπη τὰ οὕτως ἐπικαλούμενα 
χρυσᾶ, στοιχείωσιν περιέχοντα τῆς τῶν Πυθαγο- 
ρέων φιλοσοφίας. 

105,—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 11,891 (ff. 2—3, 
10—11). Paper: ff. 4. 73? x 52 inches. Minuscules. 
XV and late XV cent. 

Purchased in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library. 


1. “Πυθαγόρου Σαμίου χρυσᾶ ἔπη." ff. 2—3. 
2. “Χρυσᾶ ἔπη τοῦ Πυθαγόρου," in a later 


hand; τ 10 11: 


106.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 70 (ff. 345— 
38). Vellum: ff. 5. 54 x 82 inches. Minuscules, 
Written in Italy. Late XV cent. 

“ Πυθαγόρου ᾿᾿ χρυσᾶ ἔπη. 


107.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5664 (ff. 67— 
70). Paper: ff. 4. 83 x 64 inches. Minuscules. 
With Homer [No. 20], Solon [No. 31], and Aristoph- 
anes [No. 54]. Written in Italy. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France, 


«ς . » x Ψ > , 
Πυθαγορικὰ ἔπη τὰ οὕτω πως ἐπιλεγόμενα 
χρυσᾶ στοιχείωσιν περιέχοντα τῆς τελειότητος 
τῶν Πυθαγορίων ᾿: with glosses. 


108,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 85 (ff. 75—77). 
Vellum: ff. 2. 73 x 5 inches. Minuscules. With 
Lysias [No. 88] and Isocrates [No. 91]. Written in 
Italy. End of XV cent. 


“ Χρυσᾶ ἔπη τοῦ Πυθαγόρου. 


109.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 6791 (ff. 2—103). 
Paper: ff. 101. θὲ χ Θὲ inches. Minuscules. XVI 
cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


“TIuOayopov Σαμίοιο ἔπη τάδ᾽ ἔνεστι τὰ 
χρυσᾶ: with commentary οἵ Hierocles. 
Original stamped binding. 


110.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 11,356 (ff. 12—15) 
Paper: ff. 4. 62 x 41 inches. Minuseules. Written 
in Paris by Angelus Bergicius of Crete, and given by 
him to Michael τῷ κληνίῳ [cf. Montfaucon, ‘‘ Palaeogr. 
Graec.” p. 90], A.D. 1566. 

From the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Lamoniana”’ [of Chrétien 
Francois de La Moignon, Président au Parlement]. 
Bequeathed by Rev. C. M. Cracherode, 1799. 


“ Πυθαγόρου χρυσᾶ ern.” 

Decorated with coloured head-pieces and 
initials. 

Original tooled binding. 

Sce Omont, ‘* Facs. de MSS. Grees,”’ pl. 2. 


PLATO. 


111.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5547 (ff. 2—51, 
55—96). Vellum: ff. 92. 6x4} inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. XV cent. 

Owners: ‘‘ Barthol. can. Pist.,” and ‘‘ Franciscus 
Luce not. epe.”’ 


Lea: ©) Πρωταγόρας τοῦ Πλάτωνος. 
2 51. 
9 


2. “Περὶ τῆς φιλίας τοῦ Πλάτωνος," 1.6. 
Λύσις. f. 55. 

3. “Tlept τῆς ἀνδρείας τοῦ Πλάτωνος, 1.6. 
Λάχης. ἵ. 140. 


112.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS, 16 C. xxv. (ff. 
62—66). Paper: ff. 5. 9% x 63 inches. Minuscules. 
“ὁ Φίλιππος ῥόδιος ἐξέγραψεν χάριν φιλίας." Bound 
with Aristotle [No. 130], ete. XV cent. 


“Ὅροι Πλάτωνος. 


118.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5635 (ff. 41—62, 
885—96). Paper: ff. 31. 88 χ 5} inches. Minuscules. 
With Aristotle [No. 127]. XV cent. 

1. ’EmcroAat Πλάτωνος, 1.6. Nos. 7, 6, 13, 
8. f. 41. 

2. ““Ἐπιστολαὶ Πλάτωνος, ze. Nos. 1, 2, 
4,5, 9, 10: £.-880. 


114.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5610 (ff. 18s— 
23). Paper: ff. 5. 8% x 52 inches. Minuscules. 
XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John James 
Zamboni, Resident of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 20 Oct. 1725. 


Ἔπιστολαὶ Πλατωνος, ἐ.6. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
9,. 10. 


115.,—Brir. Mus. Royal MS, 16 C. xxv. (ff 
538—61). Paper: ff. 9. Minuscules.. With Aristotle 
[No. 130]. Early XVI cent. 


Excerpts from Dialogues of Plato. 


116.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5565. Paper: 
ff. 62. 7 x 4éinches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 1724. 


Excerpts from works of Plato. 


ARISTOTLE. 
117.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 28,927. Paper: 
ff. 102. 104 x 64 inches. Minuscules. Late XIV 
cent. 
“ TIpoBAnpara ᾿Αριστοτέλους.᾽᾽ 
Old binding of stamped leather, 
118.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 10,040. Paper: 


ff. 1.52: Minuscules. 
cent. 


Purchased in 1836. 


104 x 7% inches. 


Early XV 
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1. “'Αριστοτέλους κατηγορίαι ᾿᾽: with two 
fragmentary leaves of the Introduction of 
Porphyrius. f. 1. 

2. Περὶ ἑρμηνείας. f. 236. 

3. “᾿ΑΔριστοτέλους ἀναλυτικῶν προτέρων.᾽" 
f. 84. 

4. “«’Αριστοτέλους 
τ 70. 

5. Toma. f. 101. 

Scholia, in some parts very full ; glosses, 
generally in red ink. 


119.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5599. Paper: 


? 


3 r ε , ? 
ἀναλυτικῶν ὕστέρων. 


ff 218. 132 x 82 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. ““Ἄλφονσος ᾿Αθηναῖος ἔγραψεν." XV 
cent. 


Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. Πορφυρίου εἰσαγωγή. f. 1. 

2. “᾽Αριστοτέλους κατηγορίαι." ἵ. 11. 

3. “᾿Αριστοτέλους περὶ ἑρμηνείας. ἵ. 20. 

4, “«᾽Αριστοτέλους ἀναλυτικῶὼν προτέρων 
πρῶτον. ἴ. 35. 

5. “᾿Αριστοτέλους ἀναλυτικῶν προτέρων Bae 
ἘΠ 60, 

6. ““᾿Αριστοτέλους 
πρῶτον. ἴ. 92, 

7. “’Apwrorédous ἀναλυτικῶν ὑστέρων β΄." 
τ 110: 

8. ““᾽Αριστοτέλους τοπικῶν πρῶτον.᾽ ἔ. 126. 

9. ᾿Αριστοτέλους περὶ σοφιστικῶν ἐλέγχων. 
Beto lr, 

At the end, in writing of the XVI cent. 
are two fragments :— 

10. Κατηγορίαι (10 ὃ 15 to the end). f. 211. 

11. “᾿Αριστοτέλους περὶ ἑρμηνείας τμῆμα 
πρῶτον (ends in 7 § 12). f. 210. 

120.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 100. Paper: 
ff. 807. 11x7 inches. Minuscules. Written pro- 
bably in Italy. XV cent. 

1. “Πορφυρίου cicaywyy.” ἴ. 2. 

2. “’Apurrorédous κατηγορίαι.᾽ f. 136. 

3. “'Αριστοτέλους περὶ ἑρμηνείας. £. 326. 

4. “’Apurrorédous ἀναλυτικῶν προτέρων." 
f. 430. 

5. “᾿Αριστοτέλους 
ΕΠ. 

6. ““᾽Αριστοτέλους τοπικῶν.᾽" f. 168. 

7. “ Ἀριστοτέλους περὶ τῶν σοφιστικῶν 
ἐλέγχων.᾽ £. 295. 

Unfinished: ends in last cap. “ εἰσιν ot 
τοιοῦτοι Adyot.” 


121,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5536. Vellum: 
ff. 100. .4%x3 inches. Minuscules. Written pro- 
bably in Italy. XVI cent. 


6? 0 a ” 
‘’ ApurroreAous ἀναλυτικῶν ὑστέρων. 


122.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 14,080. Vellum : 
ff. 216. 8 x 5 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Monastery of St. Leonard, near 
Verona. 

Purchased at the sale of the Saibante and Gianfilippi 
MSS., 1843. 


> ΄, 6 7 
ἀναλυτικῶν ὕὑστέρων 


5 “ ε / 7) 
ἀναλυτικῶὼν ᾧὕστέρων. 


44] 


1. “᾿Αριστοτέλους ἠθικῶν νικομαχείων τὰ 


δέκα. Ὁ. 9. 
2. ““᾿Αριστοτέλους 


f. 1530, 


123.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 6790. 
ff. 134. 945% inches. Minuscules. 
Italy. Late XV cent. 

‘““Colleg. Clarom. Paris. Soc. Jesu.” ἐς Paraphé 
au désir de Varrest du 5 Juillet, 1763.—Mesnil.” 

Purchased in 1825. 


ἠθικῶν μεγάλων a, β΄." 


Vellum : 
Written in 


“"Anusrorédous ἠθικῶν νικομαχείων G—K.”” 
Original binding of stamped leather. 


124.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 ©. xxi. Paper: 
ff. 131. 88 x 6 inches.” Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XVI cent. 


«Αριστοτέλους ἠθικῶν νικομαχείων a —K 
with some scholia in Latin. 
Injured by damp. 


125.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxii. 
Paper: ff. 51. 9x6 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. XVI cent. 


lol 4 
᾿Αριστοτέλους ἠθικῶν νικομαχείων θ΄, (. 


Original binding, Grolier style. 


126.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6822 (ff. 267— 
304). Paper: ff. 38. 118 χ 8ὲ inches. Minuscules. 
With Demosthenes [No. 95]. Written probably in 
Italy. XV cent. 

““ Liber ecclesiae coll. de Ripon.” Bought, for the 
Harley Library, of Dr. Mangey [Thomas Mangey, 
prebendary of Durham 1], 22 June, 1726. 


ae 


«Ἀριστοτέλους ῥητορικὴ πρὸς ᾿Αλέξανδρον." 


127.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 56385 (ff. 138— 
150, 186—202). Paper: ff. 30. 8% x 5% inches. 
Minuscules. With Plato [No. 113]. XV cent. 

1. ““Φυσιογνωμονικὰ ᾿Αριστοτέλους.᾽᾽ ἢ. 138. 

2. “'Αριστοτέλους περὶ κόσμου.᾽᾿ ἵ. 186. 


128,—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS. 6874. Vellum : 
ff. 12. 9x54 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
22 June, 1726. 

««᾿Αριστοτέλους ToAuTuKov” a (ending in 


cap. 13), δ΄ (capp. 15, 16), ε΄ (capp. 2—6). 


129,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6295 (ff 35— 
65, 80—88, 109, 110). Paper: ff. 42. 8} x δὲ inches. 
Minuscules. With Aelian [No. 158]. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. ““᾿Αριστοτέλους φυσικὰ προβλήματα κατ᾽ 
εἶδος συναγωγῆς ὅσα ἰατρικά.᾽᾿ £. 3d. 

2. “Tod αὐτοῦ ὅσα βοηθητικὰ πρὸς iaow.” 
ἘΠ: 

3. “Tod αὐτοῦ ὅσα περὶ ἰδρῶτος.᾽ f. 400. 

4. “Tod αὐτοῦ ὅσα περὶ οἰνοποσίαν καὶ 
μέθην." £. 446. 

b; “Tou 
f. 470. 

6. “’Apurroré\ous ὅσα ἐκ τοῦ κεῖσθαι καὶ 
ἐσχηματεῖσθαι συμβαίνει.᾽" tf. 50—656, 


> al ΄“ Ν 5 N , ” 
αὐτου οσα περι ἀφροδισίων. 


442 
7. ““᾿Αριστοτέλους ᾿᾿ : excerpts in the form 
of questions and answers. ff. 80b—880. 
8. ““᾿Αριστοτέλους περῖ ψυχῆς ᾿: excerpts. 
ff. 1096---110. 


130.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16.Coxxv. (df. 
2—52). Paper: ff. 51. Minuscules. With Plato 
[No. 115]. Early XVI cent. 

“’ApnustotéAous περὶ ψυχῆς λόγοι᾽᾽: 
scholia and glosses. 

Followed by an “ἐπίλογος, f. 51; and 
“δόξαι τῶν παρὰ Ἕλλησι φιλοσόφων περὶ 
ψυχῆς. £. 526. 

131.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 8225 (ff. 137—143). 
Paper: ff. 7. 6x4 inches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 

Book-plate of Hon. Fred. North. 

““᾽Αριστοτέλους περὶ ἀρετῶν. 

Imperfect : ending at beg. of cap. 7. 


with 


132.—Brir. Mus. 


ΠΡ Ὁ ΤῈΣ 
England (3) 


Burney MS. 64. Paper: 
x 6 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Late XVII cent. 


? \ κ΄.) 
Αριστοτέλους ““ περὶ ποιητικῆς. 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


133.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 5113. Paper: ff. 73. 
91 x 64 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
XV cent. 

. “ Θεοφράστου περὶ πυρὸς." f, 2. 

. ““ Θεοφράστου τῶν μετὰ τὰ φυσικὰ.᾽ f. 16. 
“ Θεοφράστου περὶ λίθου.᾽᾽ f. 24. 
“Θεοφράστου περὶ ἱδρώτων.᾽᾽ ἔ. 992. 

“ Θεοφράστου περὶ ἰλίγγων.᾽᾿ f. 390. 
“Θεοφράστου περὶ κόπων. f. 41}. 

“ Θεοφράστου περὶ ἰχθύων.᾽᾿ f. 45. 
“Θεοφράστου περὶ ἀνέμων." f. 48. 
“Θεοφράστου περὶ ὀσμῶν. f. 61. 


CU Oo bo καὶ 


co 00 "Ὁ ὅ5 


134.—Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 5635 (ff. 1505— 
1834). Paper: ff. 84, 83x57 inches. Minuscules. 
With Plato [No. 113] and Aristotle [No. 127]. XV 
cent. 


1. “Θεοφράστου περὶ αἰσθήσεως. f. 1508. 
2. Περὶ πυρός. f. 170. 


MAXIMUS TYRIUS. 


135.,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5760. Paper: 
ff. 212. 58x 4 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
Late XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, 25 Feb. 1724. 


“ Μαξίμου Tupiov πλατωνικοῦ φιλοσόφου τῶν 
? 


ἐν τῇ ῥώμη διαλέξεων τῆς πρώτης ἐπιδημίας ᾿᾿: 
with a few notes. 
Colophon: “Μαξίμου Tupiov φιλοσοφού- 


peva.”” 


Used by Davis, ed. 1774. 
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ANDRONICUS RHODIUS. 


136.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 6. xiii. (ff. 16 
—81). Paper: ff. 16. 8x54 inches. Minuscules. 
Written probably in Italy. XVI cent. 


a“ XA Lal »“" 

“?AyOpovikov περιπατητικοῦ περὶ τῶν τῆς 
a POF) 
ψυχῆς παθῶν. 


CORNUTUS. 


137.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 18,494. Paper: 
ff. 30. 88 x 52 inches. Minuscules. Written in 


Italy. XV cent. 

Purchased in 1851. 

“ἐ Φρουνούτου θεωρία περὶ τῆς 
φύσεως. 

Unfinished : ending in the chapter “ περὶ 


« 321m εἴς ΣΝ, τὶ uN ἢ hy ” 
ᾳαδου΄ : καὶ τῶν φροντίδων. πονομάζεται. 


τῶν θεῶν 


138.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 18,775 (ff. 1—69). 
Paper: ff. 69. 8x5%inches. Minuscules. Written 
probably in the west of Europe. XVI cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. [Lot 570 of his 
sale, A.D. 1775.] 

Purchased in 1851. 

“ἐ Φρουνούτου ἐκ TOV παραδεδομένων ἐπιδρομή, 
κατὰ τὴν ἑλληνικὴν θεωρίαν." 1.6. ἹΤερὶ τῆς τῶν 
θεῶν φύσεως. 


PLUTARCH. 
1389.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS, 5692. Paper: 
ff. 346. 11} Χ 3 inches. Minuscules. Late XIV 
cent. 
‘‘Iste liber pertinet Reverendissimo domino 


Nicolao [de Cusa, 0b. 1464], Cardinali tituli sancti 
Petri ad Vincula, Episcopo Brixinensi.” 


1. Πλουτάρχου βίοι παράλληλοι :— 


(a). “’AXe~avdpos.” f. 1. 
(b). “ Katoap.” f. 296. 
(c). “ Seprupuos.” f. 516, 
(d). “’Eupevys.” £. 576. 
(6). “ Λύσανδρος." f. 660, 
: ἐπ ύλλας: Ὁ. 780. 
(9). “᾿Αλκιβιάδης. £. 970. 
(h). “Μάρκιος ᾽᾿ Κοριολανός. f. 114. 
(ἢ). ““ Πελοπίδας. f. 128, 
(1). ““Μάρκελλος.᾽ f. 1416, 
(ἢ. “Τιβέριος καὶ Ταίος Tpayxou.” 
f. 155. 
. “Φιλοποίμην.᾽" 1. 1696. 
(n). “Τίτος PXapwivos.” f. 1776. 
(0). “Μάρκος Κάτων. f. 187. 
. “Kexeporv.” f, 2000. 
(4). “ Anpooberys.” f. 220. 
(r). “TarABas.” £. 230. 
(s). “"OOwv.” f£. 239. 
“ ΤΙερὶ ἠθικῆς ἀρετῆς. f. 245. 
“ Συμπόσια φιλοσόφων.᾽ f. 253. 
“Πολιτικὰ παραγγέλματα.᾽᾽ £. 2650. 
“ Βασιλέων καὶ στρατηγῶν ἀποφθέγματα." 


f. 284, 


St 99 bo 
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77) 


6. “Πλουτάρχου λακωνικὰ 
f. 307. 
7. “ Συναγωγὴ ἱστοριῶν παραλλήλων Popa 
κῶν καὶ λληνικῶν.᾽᾿ f. 527. 
8. “ἘΠ καλώς εἴρηται τὸ λάθε βιώσας. ἴ. 332. 
9. “Ei αὐτάρκης ἡ κακία πρὸς κακοδαι- 
μονίαν.᾽᾽ £. 3336 
10. “ Περὶ τῆς εἰς τὰ ἔγγονα dtAoctopyias.” 
f, 3340. 
11, “ "Oru οὐδὲ ἡδέως ζῆν ἐστι κατ᾽ 
κουρον." £, 3376. 
Copied in part from an imperfect arche- 
type ; spaces being left for missing words or 
passages. 


140.—Brir. Mus. 
ff. 253. 104x71 inches. Minuscules. 
Italy. XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 

Presented to Brit. Mus. by Charles Towneley. 


ἀποφθέγματα. 


Ere 


Add. MS. 5423. Vellum: 


Written in 


Πλουτάρχου βίοι παράλληλοι: = 
(a). “Μάρκελλος. ἴ. 2. 
(Ge ' ANeEarSpos.” ἘΠ 
(c). “Καῖσαρ. f. 526. 
(d). “ Δημήτριος." f. 83. 
(e). “ Μάρκος ’Avrwnos.” £. 1036. 
. Δημητρίου καὶ ᾿Αντωνίου “ avy- 
kptows.” f. 135. 
(g). ““Πύρρος." f. 137. 
(h). “ Mapuos.” f. 1556. 
a). “"Ayts καὶ Κλεομένης. 
γ μένη 
(4). “Τιβέριος καὶ ΨῬαίος᾽ 
f. 2026. 
(ἢ. Ἄγιδος καὶ Κλεομένους καὶ Τράκ- 
ov “σύγκρισις. ἔ. 2180. 
x γκρ 
(m). “"Aparos.” ἔ. 220. 
(n). “᾽Αρτοξέρξης.᾽ f. 2400. 


141.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5638 (ff. 1—48, 
59—226). Paper: ff. 216. δὲ χ δὲ inches. Minuscules. 
XVI cent. 

1. “ Bios τοῦ Καίσαρος κατὰ Πλούταρχον.᾽᾽ 

ff. 1-48, 59-65. 
A quire is missing after f. 30, and is 
now in Harley MS. 5663, ff. 69-78. 
2. “Bios τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου κατὰ ΤΠ λούταρχον.᾽᾽ 


ἘΠ 78. 
Γράκχοι. 


) 


f. 66. 
3. “Bios τοῦ Πομπηίου κατὰ Τ]λούταρχον." 
fp lb: 
142.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5612. Paper: 
ff. 251. δὲ x 54 inches. Minuseules. Written 


apparently in Italy. XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in δι ance, 
1. ““Πλουτάρχου περὶ παίδων ἀγωγῆς. f. 1. 
2. ““Πλουτάρχου περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας." 
f. 126. 
3. “ Πῶς dv τις ὑπ᾽ ἐχθρῶν ὠφελοῦτο.᾽᾿ f. 14. 
4, “Πῶς δεῖ τῶν ποιημάτων τὸν νέον 
ἀκούειν. £, 190. 
“Περὶ τοῦ πῶς av tis διακρίνειε τὸν 
κόλακα τοῦ φίλου. f. 97. 


σι 


6. ““ΤΕρὶ τοῦ ἑαυτὸν ἐπαινεῖν ἀνεπιφθόνως." 
f. 580. 
7. “ Περὶ dopynoias.” f. 66. 
8. ““Περὶ πολυπραγμοσύνης.᾽ 
9. “Περὶ εὐθυμίας." 1. 820. 
10. “ epi δυσωπίας. f. 93. 
11. “Περὶ didadeAdias.” f. 996. 
12. “Περὶ ἀδολεσχίας." ἔ. 112. 
13. ““ Περὶ τοῦ axovew.” ἴ. 1226. 
14. ““ΠΠερὶ πολυφιλίας.᾽᾽ f. 132. 
15. “Περὶ φιλοπλουτίας." ἔ. 1356. 
16. “ Περὶ δυσιδαιμονίας.᾽ ἴ. 159). 
eae Ἡλουτάρχου φιλοσόφου, πότερον ψυχῆς 
ἢ σώματος ἐπιθυμία καὶ λύπη." 
ἔς 1456. 
18. “Ei μέρος τὸ παθητικὸν τῆς ἀνθρώπου 
ψυχῆς ἢ δύναμις. f. 1482. 
Unfinished. 
19. “ Πλουτάρχου φιλοσόφου περὶ τῶν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ θείου βραδέως τιμωρουμένων.᾽" 
f lol: 
20. “Πῶς dv τις αἴσθοιτο ἑαυτοῦ προκότ- 
τοντος ἐπ᾽ ἀρετῇ. £. 1676, 


tree 


21. “Πλουτάρχου περὶ τύχης. ἴ. 1768. 
99 «ς \ a , \ a Ἃ A 
22. “Περὶ τοῦ πότερον τὰ ψυχῆς ἢ τοῦ 


σώματος πάθη χείρονα." ἵ. 179. 

23. “Τ]λουτάρχου περὶ τοῦ πότερον ὕδωρ ἢ 
πῦρ χρησιμώτερον.᾽᾿ f£. 180) 

24, ““ΤΠ]λουτάρχου περὶ τῆς ῥωμαίων τύχης. 


τ 189: 
25. “Περὶ τῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τύχης ἢ ἀρετῆς." 
ἘΠ ΤΟ: 


20, “Λόγος δεύτερος περὶ τῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
τύχης ἢ ἀρετῆς." f. 197. 
7. “ Περὶ τοῦ μὴ δεῖν δανείζεσθαι." f. 206. 
ὃ, “Περὶ τοῦ τὰ ἄλογα λόγῳ χρῆσθαι." 
f. 2090. 
29. ““Περὶ τῶν ζώων φρονιμώτερα τὰ χερσαῖα 
ἢ τὰ ἔνυδρα." ἴ. 2156. 
90, “Πλουτάρχου ἑπτὰ σοφῶν συμπόσιον. 
f. 2806. 
Artt. 17 and 18 were printed from this 
MS. by Thomas Tyrwhitt, “‘ Fragmenta duo 
Plutarchi,” 1773. 


143,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5660 (ff. 39— 
72). Vellum: ff. 84. 9x5} inches. Minuscules. 
With Isocrates [No. 89]. Written in Italy. XV 
cent. 


Owner : ‘‘ Ego Franciscus Luce not. PRE τ 


Tess Τοῦ αὐτοῦ [Πλουτάρχου] περὶ πολυπραγ- 
μοσύνης.᾽᾽ f. 39. 
“Tod UAourapyou πῶς av tis διακρίνειε 
τὸν κόλακους [sic] τοῦ φίλου." ἢ. 460. 
144,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5578 (ff. 1—33). 
Paper : ff. 33. 9}x6j inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. XV cent. 


Bought, for the Harle y Library, of N 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 172 


Ω 
ae 


Vathaniel Noel, 


“ Ἰ]λουτάρχου BE 1s παραγγέλματα. 


Injured by damp. 
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145.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 276 (ff. 21— 
26). Paper: ff. 6. 83 x 6 “inches. Minuscules. 
With Homer [No. 22]. XV cent. 
1. ΠΙλουτάρχου περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας. ΤΥ: 
The conclusion. See ed. Paris, 1624, 
ΤῸ] 1: Ὁ: 
2. “Vas ἄν τις αἴσθοιτο ἑαυτοῦ προκόπτοντος 
ἐπ᾽ ἀρετῃ. f. 21. 
Imperfect : ending ed. cit., p. 81, 1. 54. 


146.—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS, 2474 (ff 1— 
16). Paper: ff. 16. 10 x 73 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy (2). Early XVII cent. 

Purchased in 1878. 


«Ἰϊλουτάρχου Χειρωνέως περὶ παίδων ἀγωγῆς: 
with scholia and glosses. 

Unfinished: ends in cap. xvii. “ καὶ μὴ 
ἀθυμεῖν.᾽ 


147.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 5110 (ff. 1872-- 
188b). Paper: ff. 2. 113 x 8} inches. Minuscules. 
With Xenophon [No. 80] and Polybius [No. 84]. 
XV cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 


“ Πλουτάρχου παροιμίαι.᾽" 


148.—Brir Mus. Arundel MS. 517 (ff. 86— 
88). Paper: ff. 3. 83 x 6 inches. Minuscules. 
With Lucian [No. 154]. XV cent. 

Brief excerpts from Plutarch. 


See Cat. of Arundel MSS. 


EPICTETUS. 


149,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 80 (ff. 36—58). 
Paper: ff. 23. 83x 5% inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. XV—XVI cent. 

“Bibl. Ant. Askew, M.D.” 


“By xepiovov ᾿Ἐπικτήτου.᾽" 
150.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 11,887. Paper: 


ff, 33. 6% x 43 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
France (ἢ. Early XVII cent. 

ἐς From Prince Galitzin’s collections.” 

Purchased in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library. 


«᾽ἘΒγχειρίδιον ᾿Επικτήτου.᾽ 
Bound in vellum, gilt. 


LUCIAN. 
151.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5694. Vellum : 


ff. 134. 12x83 inches. Minuscules. X cent. 
Belonged in the 15th century to Jo. Chalceopylus 
Constantinopolitanus ; and afterwards to Antonio 
Seripandi (ob. 1539), ‘*ex Henrici Casolle amici 
optimi munere,” with part of whose library it was 
bought by Jan de Witt. It afterwards passed to 
Jan (?) van der Mark, of Utrecht, after whom it has 
been quoted as “‘eodex Marcianus’”’; and sub- 
sequently to John Bridges, author of the ‘‘ History 
of Northamptonshire,” at the sale of whose library it 
was purchased by Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
24 March, 1728. 
1. Λυκιανοῦ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἐν τῆι προσαγορεύσει 
πταίσματος. f. 1. 
Imperfect: beginning in § 8, “ τὸ 
παράδοξον τῆς προσαγορεύσεως ” ; ed, 
Hemsterhuis, i. 734. 


2. “’Aodoyia περὶ τῶν ἐπὶ 
συνόντων." f. 2. 
Ed. cit. i. 704. 

3. “‘Appovidns.” f. 6. 

Imperfect : ending in ὃ 2, “ τοῖς ἄμεινον 

κρῖναι δυναμένοις ᾿᾿ ; ed. cit, 1. 850. 
4, “ Διάλογος πρὸς Ἡσίοδον. f. 7. 
Imperfect : beginning in ὃ 1 “ [ἐξενή]- 
voxas’ θεῶν τε γένεσιν" ; ed. cit. 111, 
240. 
. “Σκύθιος, ἢ πρόξενος." f. δύ. 
Ed. cit. i. 859. 
6. “ Πῶς δεῖ ἱστορίαν cvyypadew.” f. 110. 
Ed. cit. ii. 1. 
. “Tlept τῶν dupddwr.” £. 250. 
Ed. cit. in. 234. 
8. “Περὶ τῶν ἐπὶ μισθῶι συνόντων.᾽ f. 27. 
Ed. cit. i. 651. 
9. “’Avdxapors, ἢ περὶ yupvaciov.” £. 396. 
Ed. cit. 11. 883. 
10. “Περὶ τῆς Συρίης θεοῦ. f. 500. 
Ed, cit. 111. 451. 
11. “ Περὶ ὀρχήσεως." £. 600. 
Ed. cit. ii. 265. 
12. “ Negubavys.” f. 73. 
Ed. cit. ii, 317. 
13. “ Eivodyxos.” f. 78. 
Ed. cit, ii. 350. 
14. “ Περὶ τῆς ἀστρολογίας. f. 80. 
Ed. cit. ii. 360. 
15. “"Epures.” f. 836. 
Kd. cit. ii. 397. 
16. “Ὑπὲρ τῶν εἰκόνων." ἵ. 98. 
Ed. cit. 1. 458. 
17. ““Ψευδολογιστὴς, ἢ περὶ τῆς ἀποφράδος.᾽" 
f. 104. 
Ed. cit. iii. 161. 
18. “ Ἑρμότιμος, ἢ περὶ αἱρέσεων. ἵ. 1108. 
ἘΔ. cit. i. 739. 
19. ““Λουκιανοῦ πρὸς τὸν εἰπόντα. Lpo- 
μηθεὺς εἶ ἐν λόγοις." ἔ. 199. 
Ed. cit. i. 23. 

With some contemporary scholia, most 
numerous in “ Lexiphanes.” 

The MS. appears to have originally con- 
tained at least 58 more works of Lucian, 
art. 2 being numbered = 60, and the num- 
bers running on consecutively to of=77. 
Leaves may also possibly have been lost αὖ 
the end. 

Collated by Joannes Jensius in 1698. 
Referred to in Fritzsch’s ed. as codex E. 
Also said to have been collated by Richard 
Porson. 

See Cat. Anc. MSS. 


152.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 164— 
214). Paper: ff. 51. 8x 5% inches. Minuscules. 
With works of Euripides [No. 45], Hesiod [No. 26], 
and Xenophon [No. 81]. Written in Italy. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


μισθῶι 


Cl 


-τ 


oe 


αν νον 
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. Λυκιανοῦ ὃ tupavvoxrovos. f. 164. 
᾿Αποκηρυττόμενος. f. 174. 

“ Hixoves.” f£. 1890. 

. “ Tarpidos ἐγκώμιον." 2000. 

. “Anpovaktos Bios.” £. 2030. 


OU ὡϑ bo 


153.—Bnir. Mus. Add. MS. 5110 (ff. 203—210). 
Paper: ff. 8. 11x82 inches. Minuscules. With 
Xenophon [No. 80], Polybius [No. 84], and Plutarch 
[No. 147]. XV cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 


1, Λυκιανοῦ βίων πρᾶσις. f. 203. 
Imperfect : begins in cap. 7, “"Eywye. 
Εἶτα οὐ δέδιας.᾽ 
“Αλιεὺς ἢ ἀναβιοῦντες. f. 206. 


Imperfect : ends at beg, of cap. 34, “καὶ 
γὰρ av.” 

154.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 517 (ff. 91, 
92). Paper: ff. 2. 82 x 6 inches. Minuscules. 


With Plutarch [No. 148]. XV cent. 


1. Λυκιανοῦ Φάλαρις πρῶτος. f. 91. 
The latter portion: beg.— θῆναι κε- 
λεύσας ὡς μὴ pudvere.” 
2. ““Φάλαρις devtepos.” ἴ. 910. 


155.—Brir. Mos. Burney MS. 276 (f. 1). 


Paper: f. 1. 84x74 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in western Europe. Late XVI cent. 


1, Λυκιανοῦ προλαλιὰ ὃ Ἡρακλῆς. 
The latter half: beg. ““ πολὺ τοῦ Ἑρμοῦ 
tu ἰσχυρότερος οὗτος. 

2. ““ Περὶ τοῦ ἠλέκτρου ἢ τῶν κύκνων." 
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ATHENAEUS. 
156.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxiv. 
Paper: ff. 345. 91 x 64 inches. Minuscules. XV 
cent. 


᾿Αθηναίου Ναυκρατίτου δειπνοσοφιστῶν βιβλία 
te. 

Begins with Bk. γ΄, ὃ 74: “ Στειλέαν pada- 
vida.” 

The several Books are numbered ἡ -ιδ΄, 
ιδ΄ (sic, bis) ἐ, T 

157.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS, 16 Ὁ. x. Paper: 
ff. 256. 12 Χ 8 inches. “ Minuseules. Written in 


Italy (?). XVI cent. 
“ΕΣ Bibliotheca Davidis Hoeschelii, Augustani.” 


᾿Αθηναίου Ναυκρατίτου δειπνοσοφιστῶν ἐπι- 
τομή. 

Imperfect: ‘ Athenaei locus, unde hic 
ἀκέφαλος codex orditur, extat libro tertio 
pag. 41, v. 46, edit. Basil.” 


AELIAN 
158.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6295 (ff. 65— 
80). Paper: ff. 15. δὲ χ 55 inchs. Minuscules. 
With excerpts from Aristotle [No. 129]. XV cent. 


Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


“EK tov Αἰλιανοῦ περὶ ζώων." : excerpts. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 

159.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 531. Paper: 
ff. 178. 104x74 inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 

“ Aaeptiov Διογένους βίων καὶ γνωμῶν τῶν 
ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ εὐδοκιμησάντων καὶ τῶν ἑκάστῃ 
αἱρέσει ἀρεσάντων.᾽᾽ 

E. Maunpre ΤΉΟΝΡΒΟΝ. 


HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. 


The Histories of Polybius, translated from 
the text of F. Huxrscuo by Evenyn δ. 
SHuckpurcH. Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
2 vols. 24s. 


In these volumes Mr. Shuckburgh presents 
us with a translation of the whole of the 
extant portions of Polybius. No attempt 
to put Polybius into English has been made 
for many years and the older translations 
deal very imperfectly with the fr: agments 
and extracts. The work is to be hailed : 

a useful and much needed contribution ᾿ 
the study of our author. 

It is not easy to see why Mark Pattison 
should have spoken slightingly of the task 
of translating, as ‘the laziest of all occu- 
pation with the Classics.’ It may well be 
argued that translation is precisely the work 
which most severely tests the scholar and 


the critic. It is comparatively easy to talk 
about the meaning of a passage of Greek in 
anote. ‘The annotator is not even compelled 
to make up his mind, but may leave the 
issue undecided between conflicting possibili- 
ties. The translator must choose his inter- 
pretation at his own peril, and must then 
seek for words which shall accurately render 
the meaning which he attributes to the 
Greek, and which shall at the same time be 
English in style and spirit. Again, the 
commentator can veil his perplexities in 
silence. He can fill his page with miscel- 
laneous learning and leave his readers in 
the lurch just where they most need 
assistance. The translator may complain 
with Macbeth— 


They have tied me to a stake ; I eannot fly, 
But, bear-like, 1 must fight the course ’ 
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Only two ways of escape are open to him. 
The first is the method admirably employed 
by Livy in the numerous passages in which 
he presents Polybiusina Latin dress. Livy 
writes like a gentleman, who is not bound to 
trouble himself excessively. If the reader 
of Polybius turns to Livy in order to see 
what he has made of a difficult passage, he 
will in three cases out of four be dis- 
appointed ; he will find that Livy has ex- 
perienced precisely the same difficulty as 
himself, and has gracefully but resolutely 
skipped it. A second and far more insulting 
method of evasion is the practice, so well 
known to examiners, of ‘ construing through 
a stone wall.” When unable to see what a 
passage means, the translator puts the Greek 
word for word into English, and produces a 
string of English syllables conveying no 
sense whatsoever. 

Mr. Shuckburgh is quite above such 
expedients. He fairly attempts to put the 
sense of every sentence into English, and 
the passages are very few in which it can be 
said that he leaves us in doubt how he 
interprets his author. Fighting thus in the 
open, he mercilessly exposes his weak points, 
and reveals himself whenever he has mis- 
understood the Greek. Sometimes this is 
the case with single words, as when (in I. 
37,5) he translates καταπληξάμενοι ‘ intoxi- 
cated by’ instead of ‘ striking terror into,’ 
but more frequently in the bearing and con- 
struction of a sentence. In J. 57, 2 for 
instance, ἐκ δὲ THs καθόλου τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἐνεργείας 
καὶ τῆς ἑκατέρου φιλοτιμίας ἔστι καὶ τῆς ἐμπειρίας 
αὐτῶν καὶ τῆς δυνάμεως πρὸς δε καὶ τῆς εὐψυχίας 
ἱκανὴν ἔννοιαν λαβεῖν, he translates, ‘Still one 
may conceive a sufficiently distinct idea of 
the affair by taking into account the general 
activity of the men, the ambition actuating 
each side and the amount of their experience 
strength and courage’; whereas Polybius 
evidently means that we are to gather an 
idea of these last, their experience, &c, by 
observing the activity and spirit which they 
display. In his Introduction to the story of 
the War of the Mercenaries Polybius re- 
marks (I. 65, 6) τόν τε yap παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς 
λεγόμενον ἄσπονδον πόλεμον, τίνα φύσιν ἔχει καὶ 
διάθεσιν, μάλιστ᾽ ἄν τις ἐκ τῶν τότε γεγονότων 
ἐπιγνοίη, Which can only mean that from the 
events of this struggle we may best get a 
notion of what people mean when they speak 
of ἃ ‘truceless war.’ Mr. Shuckburgh, if we 
acquit him of the graver fault of having 
failed to express what he intends in English, 
must have taken ‘the truceless war’ to have 
been a title given to this particular contest, 
for he translates, ‘The nature and peculiar 


ferocity of the struggle which has been 
generally called the ‘ truceless war’ may be 
best learned from its incidents.’ These 
instances are taken from the First Book. 
A glance at Schweighauser’s Latin in each 
case would have kept the translator right. 
It is only fair to say that such errors become 
less frequent as the work proceeds. 

Mr. Shuckburgh warns us in his Preface 
that he has ‘not undertaken to write a 
commentary on Polybius, nor to discuss at 
length the many questions of interest which 
arise from his text. Such an undertaking 
would require much more space than I was 
able to give.’ ‘This is a perfectly fair pro- 
viso : we have no right to demand discussions 
which do not fall within the plan of the 
work. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that a translator is bound, not 
indeed to discuss, but to have thought over 
and made up his own mind about many 
questions which directly affect the inter- 
pretation of his text. He ought for instance 
to know enough of the Roman army to be 
aware that the Principes were armed with 
the pilum, and that he must not write (VI. 
23 ad fin.) ‘The Principes and Triarii are 
armed in the same way as the Hastati, except 
that instead of pila they carry long spears 
(hastae),’ even supposing that it had not been 
sufficiently clear from the Greek (ὃ δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
τρόπος τῆς καθοπλίσεώς ἐστι καὶ περὶ τοὺς 
πρίγκιπας καὶ τριαρίους, πλὴν ἀντὶ τῶν ὑσσῶν οἱ 
τριάριοι δόρατα φοροῦσιν) that the third rank 
alone carried the pike. Nor should he, as 
Mr. Shuckburgh does in the next sentence, 
father on Polybius the erroneous statement 
that ‘the Principes, Hastati and Triarii 
each elect ten centurions.’ In the Astron- 
omical passages Mr. Shuckburgh has gone 
hopelessly astray both about the Zodiac 
(ix. 15) and the weather-signs (I. 37). 
‘Of the two dangerous constellations,’ he 
writes in the latter passage, ‘one had not 
yet set, and the other was in the point of 
rising.’ Now in the first place καταλήγειν, 
applied to a star, does not mean that ‘it is 
setting’ but that ‘its influence has abated.’ 
This is a small matter however: it is more 
to be regretted that, before committing 
himself to this translation, Mr. Shuckburgh 
evidently did not think it necessary to 
ascertain when the next visible setting of 
the star in question would actually take 
place. If he had done so, the impossibility 
of his rendering would have been at once 
revealed to him. 

The same carelessness about consistency 
appears in the dates assigned to the events 
of the war between Rome and the Achaeans. 
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The problem is a very difficult one and turns 
mainly on the question: At what season of 
the year did the Achaears elect their 
President? There are three distinct answers 
to this question, but Mr. Shuckburgh never 
makes up his mind between them. In the 
margin of his text (xxxix. 10) he adopts the 
view, which I believe to be correct, that the 
election was held in the summer, and that 
Diaeus (after having acted for some months 
previously in place of the deceased Critolaus) 
was elected President on his own account 
early in August 146 B.c., and in the course 
of the same month rejected the offers of 
Metellus, who had not yet been superseded 
by the arrival of the consul Mummius. In 
his Introduction however Mr. Shuckburgh 
first (p. xxxii) places the election of Crito- 
laus in the autumn of 147 (apparently 
following Clinton, who adopts November for 
the date of the elections), and then on the 
next page he seems to go over without 
warning to Unger’s view, that the elections 
were in February, for he places the arrival 
of Mummius and the supersession of 
Metellus im the Spring of 146 B.c. and, as 
we have seen, this event was preceded by the 
re-election of Diaeus. 

On one occasion this blindness to difficulties 
in the sense has led Mr. Shuckburgh into a 
strange confusion. The passage is from the 
tenth book (ch. 17) and contains the well- 
known arithmetical puzzle regarding Scipio’s 
fleet at Cartagena. Mr. Shuckburgh writes— 
“From the remaining captives he selected 
the strongest, those who were in the prime 
of youth and physical vigour, and assigned 
them to serve on board ship; and having 
thus increased the number of his naval 
allies by one half, he manned the ships taken 
from the enemy as well as his own; so that 
the number of men on board each vessel 
were now little short of double what it was 
before. For the captured ships numbered 
eighteen, his original fleet thirty-five. Now 
‘naval allies’ have nothing to do with 
Polybius’s statement, προσέμιξε τοῖς αὑτοῦ 
πληρώμασι, καὶ ποίησας ἡμιολίους τοὺς πάντας 
ναύτας ἢ “πρόσθεν κιτιλ. True, Schweighiiuser’s 
Latin gives ‘ sociis navalibus’ as a rendering 
of πληρώμασι, but then ‘ socii navales’ no 
more means ‘naval allies’ than a ‘master’s 
mate’ means ‘ the captain’s wife.’ The fact 
seems to be that Mr. Shuckburgh has failed 


to notice the obvious difficulty which 
Schweighiuser is attempting (rightly or 


wrongly) to solve. Schweighiuser’s solution 
is that it is the seamen (ναύτας) alone whose 
number is increased by only one half, while 
he supposes the number of the fighting men 


to have been increased in a much larger 
proportion (see his note) so as to make up 
the nearly doubled number of each entire 
ship’s company (τοὺς dvdpas). I have ex- 
pressed my opinion elsewhere that Schweig- 
hauser’s solution is hardly satisfactory, and 
have attempted one (possibly equally un- 
satisfactory) myself. Hultsch has (as I now 
find) anticipated me in it (Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrbiicher 1867), though he thinks it in- 
sufficient without some alterations in the 
text. Lastly, another writer, answering 
Hultsch in the same Magazine (1868), thinks 
the passage desperate unless we entirely 
change the sense by converting διπλασίους 
into παραπλησίους. This last method (with 
which I was not previously acquainted) 
seems somewhat violent ; nevertheless I am 
now on the whole inclined to agree with it. 
The difficulty however of the passage is so 
great that every possible solution deserves 
respect, The only course which cannot by 
any chance commend itself is that taken by 
Mr. Shuckburgh. He translates as if there 
were no difficulty at all, and apparently sees 
no objection to making Polybius assert that 
when the number of men was increased by 
one half and the number of ships likewise 
increased by rather more than one half, 
there were therefore double as many men as 
before to each ship. 

Even Mr. Shuckburgh’s slips of the pen 
are sometimes unlucky in destroying the 
sense of a passage. In I. 20, 14 he writes 
‘quinqueremes’ for ‘penteconters’ as the 
class of ship which the Romans used to 
borrow from the Greek states of Italy. 
This is a trifle not worth noticing in itself ; 
but the English readers ‘who for various 
reasons do not care to use the Greek of 
Polybius’ will be sufficiently puzzled to find 
this assertion in the same chapter with the 
statement that the use of quinqueremes 
was unknown in Italy. 

Enough has been done in the invidious 
task of pointing out obvious mistakes. It 
is more useful as well as more agreeable to 
turn to passages on which there may fairly 
be differences of opinion, and to note Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s verdict on each. 

In the third treaty between Rome and 
Carthage (LI I. 25, 3) we have the following— 
ἐὰν συμμαχίαν ποιῶνται πρὸς Πύρρον ἔγγραπτον, 
ποιείσθωσαν ἀμφότεροι, ἵνα ἐξῇ 7 βοηθεῖν ἀλλήλοις 
ἐν τῇ τῶν πολεμουμένων χώρᾳ. IL have inter- 
preted this to mean (Selections p. 64) that 
the Romans and Carthaginians, in order to 
secure their reciprocal rights to aid in 
defence, agree not to make any convention 
with Pyrrhus except in concert (ἀμφότεροι). 
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After reading Mr. Shuckburgh’s rendering — 
‘If they make a treaty of alliance with 
Pyrrhus, the Romans or Carthaginians shall 
make it on such terms as not to preclude the 
one giving aid to the other, if that one’s 
territory is attacked ’—I am now inclined to 
prefer it to myown. I am further indebted 
to Mr. Shuckburgh for a correction of my 
historical note on the fragment respecting 
the treason of MHeraclides against the 
Rhodians (xii. 3 seg.) I was not aware 
that the rest of the story could be gathered 
from the Stratagems of Polyaenus. I 
think that Mr. Shuckburgh is also probably 
right in translating ἀφίσταντο (I. 20, 6) 
‘held aloof,’ rather than ‘revolted’ (as 
Schweighiuser). It does not seem likely that 
so early as the fourth year of the war the 
Romans can have had possession of any 
great number of Sicilian coast-towns. In 
another passage (XV. 11, 4) I ought possibly 
to surrender my interpretation of Hannibal’s 
exhortation to his troopsat Zama—~zapyyyere 
δὲ τοὺς ἰδίους στρατιώτας ἕκαστον παρακαλεῖν, 
ἀναφέροντας τὴν ἐλπίδα τῆς νίκης ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὸν καὶ 
τὰς pel’ αὑτοῦ παραγεγενημένας δυνάμεις. 1 
allow that it seems most natural to refer (as 
Mr. Shuckburgh does) ἑαυτόν and μεθ᾽ αὑτοῦ 
to Hannibal, but I still think that both words 
may indicate the individual officer (ἕκαστον) 
who is charged to address his own company. 
If it be possible to take it so, the sense 
becomes infinitely better: a general wishes 
that each man in his army should fight as 
if everything depended on his own exertions 
and those of his immediate companions, not 
that they should be trusting to have the 
victory won for them by another division of 
the army. On the whole then I abide by 
my former explanation of the passage—‘ each 
officer was to speak as though the whole 
issue of the day rested with him and his 
company.’ 

In several points in which one com- 
mentator or another appears to me to have 
gone astray Iam glad to be able to claim 
the support of Mr. Shuckburgh’s interpre- 
tation for the views which I believe to be 
correct, as for instance in the explanation of 
ὠφελιμώτατον (1. 4, 4) of τὸν τῆς ἀντιπλοίας 
λόγον (VI. 10, 7), of τῆς μάχης δ᾽ αὐτοῖς κατ᾽ 
ἄνδρα τὴν κίνησιν λαμβανούσης (XVIII. 30, 
7), and οἵ ὠφιλοδοξήσας ἐν ἀριστοκρατικῷ 
πολιτεύματι (Χ ΧΊΤΙ. 14,1). 

I wish that I could agree with Mr. 
Shuckburgh in his interpretation of [1. 37, 11, 
καθόλου δὲ τούτῳ μόνῳ διαλλάττειν τοῦ μὴ μιᾶς 
πόλεως διάθεσιν ἔχειν σχεδὸν τὴν σύμπασαν 
Πελοπόννησον, τῷ μὴ κιτ.λ. Which he translates, 
‘Nor is their any difference between the 
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entire Peloponnesus and a single city ex- 
cept in the fact that &e.’ . . in other 
respects there is nearly absolute assimilation 
ἄς Now if it be psssible to take σχεδόν, 
with Mr. Shuckburgh, as a vague qualifica- 
tion of the whole sentence, which may be 
transferred at will to any part of it, we shall 
get rid of almost the only serious difficulty in 
supposing this passage to have been published 
(as | most certainly believe it was) before B.c. 
146. 1 am afraid however that σχεδὸν τὴν 
σύμπασαν Πελοπόννησον must mean ‘almost the 
whole of Peloponnesus’ and that we are bound 
to justify it (as I have attempted to do else- 
where) by supposing some exceptions, other- 
wise unknown, to the union of all the 
Peloponnesian States at this period in the 
Achaean League. To take another passage 
of some historical interest, I have little 
doubt that Mr. Shuckburgh is mistaken in 
his explanation of the treacherous counsel 
given by Marcius Philippus to the Rhodians 
in B.c. 169 (XXVIII. 17,4). The consul— 
θαυμάζειν ἔφη πῶς οὐ πειρῶνται διαλύειν οἱ 
Ῥόδιοι τὸν ἐνεστῶτα πόλεμον, μάλιστα τοῦ 
πράγματος ἐκείνοις καθήκοντος. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh takes the ἐνεστῶτα πόλεμον to be that 
between Antiochus and Ptolemy. The 
Rhodians did indeed attempt to mediate 
in this war, but so did the Achaeans (X XIX. 
25,2) at the express and public request of 
Marcius himself. Such an action on the 
part of Rhodes would give Rome no sort of 
handle for a quarrel, and it was clearly a 
pretext for such a quarrel that Marcius 
sought to provide. 1 think then that the 
war in question must be that between Rome 
and Macedon, and that the intervention 
which Marcius instigated was that which 
the Rhodians actually undertook at Rome 
(X XIX. 19), and which, as Marcius intended, 
brought Rhodes to the depths of humilia- 
tion. 

In XI. 8 I feel some doubt as to Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s explanation of the μεθοδικὸς 
τρόπος as applied to the training of officers. 
Three kinds (τρόποι) of instruction are open 
to them, says Polybius, first ὁ διὰ τῶν 
ὑπομνημάτων καὶ τῆς ἐκ τούτων κατασκευῆς, 
secondly ὃ μεθοδικὸς διὰ τῆς παρὰ τῶν ἐμπείρων 
ἀνδρῶν παραδόσεως, and thirdly actual 
practice in the field. How are we to distin- 
guish between the first and the second? Mr. 
Shuckburgh takes both to refer to books, 
the first being histories, the second ‘ scien- 
tific treatises composed by specialists.” This 
may be right, but it seems simpler to regard 
all book-learning as compressed under the 
head of ὑπομνήματα and to refer the μεθοδικὸς 
τρόπος (like the ἐμπειρία μεθοδική of I. 84, 
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6) to the personal lessons of the drill-instruc- 
tor. Greece must have been full of retired 
soldiers of fortune, qualified to impart their 
special knowledge for a consideration, much 
as Major Dugald Dalgetty was to instruct 
the Highlanders in the ‘golden secret of 
military tactic,’ ‘teaching them to form 
battalia by extracting the square root’ after 
the method of the divine Gustavus. 

In passages more immediately affecting 
the Greek, I cannot agree with Mr. Shuck- 
burgh that the στυγνότης of the senate (III. 
20, 3) implies that they ‘put on mourning,’ 
nor that γενναιότατα κεκοινηκότες ἑαυτοῖς 
πραγμάτων (IX. 25, 5) should be explained 
as if Hannibal and Mago ‘had arranged a 
most generous subdivision of operations,’ 
nor again that προπορεύεσθαι πρὸς τὴν 
στρατηγίαν (XXVIII. 6, 9) means ‘should go 
without delay to his duties as Strategus.’ As 
far as I am aware, all commentators take 
προπορεύεσθαι to mean ‘become a candidate 
for the office’ (as προσπορεύεσθαι and μεταπο- 
ρεύεσθαι in X. 4), and this must surely be 
the true rendering. Another word, as to 
which a controversy arises, is ἱστορεῖν. It 
is an open question whether it can bear the 
sense of ‘narratum legere’ in 1. 63,7 and 
II. 17,2. I do not regret my acceptance of 
Schweighiuser’s interpretation. In any 
case it is difficult to see why Mr. Shuekburgh 
should emphasise his rejection of this render- 
ing in a note on the first of these two 
passages and yet should silently accept it on 
another very similar occasion (XXX. 4, 17). 

In the description of Hannibal’s array at 
Cannae Mr. Shuckburgh follows Sir Walter 
Raleigh in taking the words μηνοειδὲς ποιῶν 
TO κύρτωμα καὶ λεπτύνων TO τούτων αὐτῶν σχῆμα 
(III. 113, 8.) very literally, ‘the whole line 
became crescent-shaped diminishing in depths 


CAESAR’S SEVENTH 


Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Gaul, by W. 
C. Compton. Bell. 1889. 8vo. pp. x., 138. 
Price 4s. 


THIs is in several ways a noteworthy school- 
book. Firstly, it is profusely illustrated. 
Mr. Compton has, it seems, studied the eam- 
paign in the country where it was fought— 
would that more schoolmasters were so 
energetic—and has brought back a quantity 
of sketches. He has adopted plans from 
van Kampen and has added representations 
of siege-engines, entrenchments and_ the 
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towards its extremities.’ TI still believe that 
μηνοειδές is not to be taken strictly for the 
actual shape of a crescent moon, but that it 
indicates simply a convex projection, and 
that λεπτύνων has nothing to do with the 
tapering horns of the moon but merely 
expresses that the ranks of the Gauls and 
Spaniards (τούτων αὐτῶν) were somewhat 
attenuated by being extended so as to occupy 
an are in front instead of a straight line as 
before the advance. 

I will conclude this discussion of doubtful 
passages with a case in which Mr. Shuckburgh 
criticises nominatim, a rendering of my own, 
regarding which I am impenitent. At 
the scene of the burning of Carthage 
(XX XIX. 4) Hasdrubal’s wife is described as 
τοὺς παῖδας ἐν χιτωνίσκοις ἐξ ἑκατέρου TOD μεροῦς 
προσειληφυῖα ταῖς χερσὶ μετὰ τῶν ἰδίων ἐνδυ- 
μάτων. 1 do ποῦ understand on what grounds 
a German translator has (as Mr. Shuckburgh 
tells us) ‘given up these words in despair.’ 
προσλαμβάνειν (with accusative or genitive) 
may be used, as is clear from the references 
(Soph. Zr. 1024 and Ar. Ach. 1215 sq.) 
given in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, in the 
sense of ‘to take hold of.’ Quite literally 
then the Greek says that the lady 
‘grasped the boys, dressed in tunics, with 
her hands on either side along with her own 
clothes’ ; which means, I take it, that each 
hand encircled a boy along with a portion of 
her own skirt; this is physically possible 
only if we picture the garment as held 
wrapped by the hand round the boy. I 
have tried to express it by saying that she 
‘folded them in her own robe with her 
hands,’ and I cannot see that this 15 
‘straining the meaning of προσειληφυῖα. 


J. L. SrracHan-DaAvipson. 


CAMPAIGN IN GAUL. 


like. The idea of the whole is excellent and 
the suecess in execution is considerable. 
The vignette sketches inserted in the text 
are very attractive, the maps are well- 
chosen, and the ‘ Representation of a Siege’ 
on the frontispiece is ideal in two senses of 
that word. It is to be hoped, and it is to be 
expected, that other editors will follow the 
example of Mr. Compton. Τὺ is impossible 
to have too much ‘ realism’ in our teaching, 
whether the teaching be done in a school or 
a university, 

Perhaps, as the subject is one [ have 
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αὖ heart, I may be allowed briefly to 
point out the dangers to which ‘realists’ 
seem to me to be liable, dangers which, I 
think, Mr. Compton has not wholly evaded. 
(1) It is easy to mistake boys’ capacities. 
They have great imagination ; they ean fill 
in details where none are given, just as the 
child can vivify its newspaper doll or the 
Elizabethan playgoer could realize scenery re- 
presented only by ‘Wood,’ ‘Town’ or ‘Street’ 
chalked upon a board. But boys cannot 
grasp a complicated plan, nor can they 
always ‘ read’ a map in the way in which edu- 
cated persons can. (2) There is a great posi- 
tive tendency to complicate maps and plans, 
owing to the natural desire for accuracy. 
The result is a drawing of Caesar’s Rhine 
bridge or of the works round Avaricum 
which few men and fewer boys can readily 
master. (3) The desire for accuracy 15 
noxious in another way. <A sketch is—as 
Plato would say—one degree removed from 
the reality, and in order to show its purpose 
clearly, it must make the compromise with 
truth which is involved in all teaching: it 
must omit and exaggerate. Peterwardein, 
for instance (if I may refer to a well-known 
modern site) is by nature a strong fortress 
and no visitor can fail to see it. But an 
accurate sketch or a photograph would not 
give that idea. (4) Lastly there is, in some 
efforts at illustration and map-making, a 
serious danger lest the modern obscure the 
ancient element. Maps of Athens or of 
Rome with ancient and modern names 
mixed have their proper use ; but that use is 
not school use. And a sketch of an ancient 
site with a cathedral-spire and a railway- 
bridge for the chief features is not very 
helpful to a classical student. I trust no 
one will suppose I am accusing Mr. Compton 
of falling into all these errors: I have 
simply set them out as the dangers into 
which, as I believe, he and those who work 
on the same lines are most likely to fall, or 
actually have fallen. And before I leave 
this point may I suggest to him a work which 
would be most useful, the preparation of a 
series of raised plans illustrating the chief 
localities in ‘Caesar’? If these plans were 
made like Woldermann’s Plastischer Schul- 
atlas, they could be sold at a low price, and 
each boy could possess a model of Alesia or 
Gergovia. It would be necessary to greatly 
exaggerate the vertical scale, and it would 
be advisable to put in very little detail, so 
that the boys could themselves fill in the 
lines of Caesar and the positions of the 
Gauls. 

The second feature of Mr. Compton’s 
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book consists in the notes and ‘idioms.’ 
The latter embody an attempt to teach boys 
how to translate into decent English, and 
form on the whole, an admirable piece of work. 
One or two ‘idioms’ are hardly idioms, and 
one or two are hardly English (e.g. “1 con- 
ceive renewed hope’) but the main part are 
excellently done. The notes themselves are 
good, but it is a little difficult to see the 
principle on which they have been selected. 
For instance, if it is needful to annotate i 
Italiam (vi.), or cum dolore or amplius xx 
urbes (xv.), why is nothing said of revertisse 
from revertor (v.) or ratione (xvi.)? Ladda 
few criticisms on the initial chapters, where 
there seems room for improvement. Ch. 1. 
ratione habere is hardly ‘to take precautions’. 
Ch. iil. gravissimam caerimoniam continere is 
hardly ‘to imply the greatest solemnity’. Ch. 
111. gesta essent is not well explained. The mood 
may be due to the sense ‘though’ (which 
Mr. Compton apparently means, but does 
not say), but the parallels quoted by Kraner 
certainly make for the oratio obliqua. Ch. v. 
legatus seldom denotes what we mean by 
‘lieutenant.’ The doctrine of Tense-sequence 
set forth here and elsewhere does not 
satisfy me, but the question is vexed. Will 
Mr. Compton compare his rules with the 
practice in B.G. 1. 43% Ch, vii. : a note on 
Jortunis would be welcome. Mr. Compton 
translates, like Landgraf and Schmalz (Anti- 
barbarus s.v.), ‘safety, but diripuissent 
clearly demands the more idiomatic ‘ pro- 
perty.’ Ch. ix. de Vercingetorige should be 
explained. 

Thirdly, Mr. Compton has paid much 
attention to the τὰ περί of his subject. On 
the geography he has written some longish 
notes which are interesting as the independ- 
ent observations of a competent eye-witness. 
Perhaps, however, these notes are above 
the schoolboy, who will scarcely rise to a 
very accurate idea of the Yevre or the 
Esonne. The discovery of the camp near 
Bourges, though not quite new, is interesting. 
But unlucky schoolmasters who have not 
been able to visit the place can hardly do 
more than envy Mr. Compton the opportu- 
nity of telling it to his form. Moreover it 
does not seem that much progress is made 
in this book towards the solution of the un- 
solved geographical problems in Caesar. 
The general matter outside the geography, 
I regret to say, seems to me rather slightly 
treated. 

The printing of the book is good and 
accurate. 

KR. HaveRFIELD 
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RIESE’S EDITION OF OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Carmina, ed. ALEXANDER 
Riese. Vol. 11. Metamorphoses. Tauch- 
nitz. Lipsiae, 1889. 90 Pfg. 


Tuts second edition of Riese’s Jetamorphoses 
follows the first at an interval of seventeen 
years. In the meanwhile, as might be 
anticipated in a period so active in the 
investigation of MSS. as the present, much 
has come to light which was then unknown 
or at ap | unpublished. In his former 
edition Rie} 2 had followed mainly two MSS. 
of the eleventh century, the Marcianus and 
Laurentianus 36, 12, both now under the 
same roof, the Laurentian library at Florence. 
Korn, in his edition of 1880, gave a more 
complete collation of these MSS., of which 
Riese has now availed himself to supplement 
or correct the apparatus criticus of his 
present volume. In addition, he has utilized 
three fragments published by Hellmuth: 
(1) a Tegernsee codex of saec. xil. (2) Mu- 
nich 23612 of 5860. xiii. (3) Leipzig I. 74 of 
saec. x. He lays little stress on any of 
them except the last, which unfortunately 
contains only ii. 131-252 ; yet in the unique 
character of some of its readings, e.g. primé 
206, fero 213, therodamas 235, might seem 
to justify the belief that, if a complete 
duplicate of it could be found, some pas- 
sages might be settled by it which at present 
rest on mere conjecture. Of Harl. 2610, 
published in the Anecdota Oxoniensia for 
1885, and containing i. 11. and 111. to 622, 
Riese forms an opinion partly favorable, 
partly not: his comparison of it with other 
MSS. will be found on p. xxx. 

Riese’s own contribution to the textual 
criticism of the Metamorphoses is to be found 
on pp. xxxi—xlx. It is a collation of a 
MS. at Naples, iv. F. 3. This codex was 
wrongly assigned by Jannelli in his Cata- 
logue of the MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Naples, published early in the present cen- 
tury, to 58:66. xili.: 1t is really of saec. xi., 
as not only the Lombard character but the 
numerous pictures it contains sufficiently 
prove. Parts of it are in a different hand, 
vii. 4-488, viii. 340-402: and the Lombard 
writing ceases altogether at xiv. 851, the 
fifteenth book being added much later in a 
Gothic hand. In orthography it agrees 
closely with M (the Marcianus), e.g. aim- 
monet, ammiratur ; in the confusion of ὁ and 
v, as brebis, flevile ; in substituting y for ὁ, 
as nays, yrus, yphis, sydera, and even dyrus : 

NO. XXIX, VOL. III. 


the accusative plural is generally -7s not -es. 
It is markedly correct in the spelling of 
Greek names. 

In the following passages Riese considers 
N to preserve the right reading alone (unus 
solusque habet quae procul dubio uera sunt) : 
iv. 670 Andromedan N, Andromedam ML ; 
iv. 778 hominum simulacra ferarwmque, where 
ML have ferarum ; vi. 506 utque fide pignus 
N and Priscian, ut fidet ML; vi. 629 sed 
simul ex nimia mentem pietate labare N, 
eximia ML, ac nimia Bentley; vil. 366 
uitiantes omnia uisu N, witantes ML; vii. 
399 iustissima N, iustissime ML; vii. 569 
nec sitis est extincta prius N, eatincta prius 
est ML; xiv. 473 neue morer referens tristes 
ex ordine casus N, referam ML; xiv. 552 
quodque prius fuerat, latus est N, quodque 
sinus fuerat M; xiv. 825 cew N, ut Priscian 
twice, sic M (in ras.). In some of these 
passages V has preserved a reading which 
the divination of critics has recovered ; and 
Riese believes that many others will find 
their way into the text of the Metamorphoses 
on the authority of this, now completely 
collated, codex, 

I notice that in several places this new 
MS. agrees with Canonici vii. in the Bodleian, 
the importance of which I have pointed out 
in the Journal of Philology and in Mr, 
Charles Simmons’s edition of books xiii. xiv. 
(Macmillan, 1887). Thus xiv. 155 emersus 
the first correction of N, and so Can’; 
288 maneret N, Can.”, manerem M; 641 
poterentur Can.“ and Ν᾽ m. pr., corrected 
into potirentur the reading of most MSS. ; 
705 de multis alicui suadendo ministris N, 
Can.”. In the following passage, where 
both N and Can.’ agree in reading eritque 
against amoris of M— 


Certe aliquid laudare mei cogeris eréque 
Quo tibi sim gratus meritumque fatebere 
nostrum— 


Riese retains amoris against all probability. 
One of two alternatives seems here inevit- 
able: either, reading amoris, to expunge the 
following verse, or to adopt eriégue which is 
found besides N and Can.? in Can.) In 
such cases as this Ovid is surely his own 
best critic; and I confidently assert that 
such a combination as 


aliquid laudare met cogeris amoris 
Quo tibi sim gratus 
aa 
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is absolutely alien to the general style of 
the Metamorphoses. 
It becomes exceedingly clear from an 
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examination of this codex how far from 
settled the text of Ovid’s great work still 
remains. 

Rosinson EL tis. 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S EDITION OF THE VULGATE. 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Tesu 
Christi Latine. Secundum editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum Manu- 
seriptorum fidem recensuit JOHANNES 
WorpswortH, §8.T.P., episcopus Saris- 
buriensis, in operis societatem adsumto 
Henrico Iuniano ΝΗΉΙΤΕ, A.M. Societatis 
S. Andreae, Collegii Theologici Sarisburi- 
ensis Uice-Principali. Partis Prioris Fas- 


ciculus Primus Euangelium secundum 
Matthaeum. Oxonii 6 Typographeo Cla- 
rendoniano. MDCCCLXXXIx. 12s. 6d. 


ScHoiars will give a hearty welcome to this 
instalment of the important critical edition 
of the Hieronymian Version of the New 
Testament, undertaken by the Bishop of 
Salisbury eleven years ago. The series of 
Old Latin Biblical Texts noticed in these 
columns as they appeared have from time to 
time testified to the laborious and careful 
work that was being carried on, and raised 
our expectations of the promised edition. 
Needless to say that these expectations are 
not likely to be disappointed. 

The present portion contains the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, with a short account of the 
plan of the work, the Prolegomena being 
naturally postponed. 

Kach page presents first the critically 
revised text, then the older version from 
the Codex Brixianus, selected as approximat- 
ing most nearly to the text which Jerome 
may be supposed to have used, and, below, 
the conspectus of various readings. 

The propriety of the selection of Codex 
Brixianus to represent Jerome’s copy of the 
Vetus Itala may be illustrated by the fact 
that of the thirteen readings quoted by 
Professor Westcott in his article on the 
Vulgate (p. 1697a) to exemplify the dif- 
ference between the older text and Je- 
rome’s, in no less than seven Brixianus 
agrees with the latter. On the other hand 
there are, as will be seen presently, a few 
cases in which the Vulgate agrees with the 
Vetus whilst the text as here revised departs 
from it. 

Of course a complete collation of all 
codices would have been both impossible and 


useless. Those have been selected which, as 
coming from different countries or different 
sources, embrace so wide an extent of space 
and time that we may expect to find the true 
reading in some or other of them. The 
editors have not sought to accumulate a 
multitude of witnesses for this or that 
reading, but rather to ascertain the readings 
supported by manuscripts which may be 
regarded as representative of schools or 
countries ; for this I suppose they will have 
the assent of every one versed in criticism. 
The selected codices have been collated with 
the utmost care ‘uel ad apices litterarum,’ 
so that the philologist will find much to 
interest him in the diversities of spelling &e. 
recorded. 

The codices constantly cited in this fas- 
ciculus number 28, but in addition to these 
there are several occasionally referred to, as 
well as many printed editions. The readings 
of MSS. of the older versions are also given. 
Of these MSS. there are in Matthew about 
20, some fragmentary. 

The causes of various readings in the 
Hieronymian Version are: first,in the Gospels 
the recollection of parallel passages, the 
scribes being above all unwilling to omit 
anything ; secondly, the recollection of some 
one of the older versions, or of some render- 
ing adopted by Jerome himself in his 
expositions ; and thirdly, correction from 
Greek codices. 

Some interesting examples of this last 
kind of correction are furnished by British- 
Irish codices. For example xiii. 35 ‘per 
prophetam,’ the book called the Gospels of 
Mac-Regol adds ‘esaiam’ with cod. Sin. 
and others. Jerome mentions the reading, 
but himself believed the true reading to be 
‘per asaph prophetam.’ (This reading, I 
may remark, is ingeniously defended by 
Professor Rendel Harris in the American 
Journal of Philology, vol. vi.). In xvi. 3. 
the same codex adds ‘ hyppochritae’ but with 
many Old Latin codices. Again in xiv. 3, 
after ‘fratres sui,’ ‘philippi’ is added by 
several codd. with nearly all the Greek au- 
thorities. In xxvii. 55, after ‘ a longe,’ the 
Book of Armagh and another MS. add ‘vi- 
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dentes.’ Some other codd. add ‘aspicientes ’ 
(θεωροῦσαι). 

In some cases Jerome himself gives express 
testimony as to the rendering “he adopted. 
Critically these are of considerable interest. 
For example in Matthew vii. 11 he ex- 
pressly tells us that he renders ἐπιούσιον 
* supersubstantialem.’ Yet six of the 
codices here selected have ‘ cotidianum,’ 
the reading of the Old Latin, and one com- 
bines both readings. 

In the same chapter, ver. 16, of the 
hypocrites who ‘disfigure’ their faces, the 
Old Latin had ‘ exterminant facies suas,’ on 
which Jerome very properly remarks ‘exter- 
minantur exules qui mittuntur extra ter- 
minos.’ He therefore substituted ‘demoli- 
untur.’ Yet ‘exterminant’ is read by 
three-fourths of the MSS. and in others it 
is added as a correction. 

It is remarkable that a few verses later, 
where the same Greek word (ἀφανίζειν) was 
rendered by the same Latin in the old 
versions, nearly all the codices read correctly. 
This is an instance of a phenomenon which 
recurs elsewhere also: viz. that where the 
same word occurs more than once in a 
paragraph, the true reading, which at first is 
found in a few copies only, is later on found 
in most or all. 

A good example is vil. 22 where ‘in tuo 
nomine’ occurs three times. Only three cod- 
ices (of those here selected) have the words in 
this, the correct, order all three times. These 
three by the way belong to the British-Irish 
family. Nearly all are right the second 
time, and only two are wrong every time. 

Again xxi. 37, ‘in toto corde tuo et in 
tota anima tua et in tota mente tua,’ sixteen 
have ‘ex tuo corde’ ; six of these have also ‘ ex 
tua anima,’ while two only have ‘ex tua 
mente.’ The Greek here has ἐν, but in 
the parallel in St. Mark the preposition is 
ἐξ. 

Such facts as these help to show that in 
questions of reading the numerical prepon- 
derance of testimony ought not to be re- 
garded as decisive. This is further illus- 
trated by instances of readings which may 
be regarded as morally certain although 
not supported by any codex. Onesuch instance 
is Matth. xvii. 9, where the Greek has 
μονόφθαλμον. Many codd. have ‘cum uno 
oculo’ with the Old Latin ; but besides this 
reading we have ‘uno oculum’ ‘ unum 

oculum,’ ‘cum unum oculum,’ ete. Doubt- 
less the right reading is that conjectured by 
Bentley and adopted by the present editors, 
‘unoculum’—a word which is found in 
Accius and elsewhere, but which was un- 


known to the scribes. Sometimes where 
itacism has disguised or altered the original 
reading, it is the Greek text that enables 
us to detect the error. For instance 
‘procedens’ is read for ‘procidens’ in 
Matth. xviii. 26, 29 by many codd. In 
Matth. vi. 26 ‘plures estis’ is read by 
most codd. instead of ‘ pluris estis’ (διαφέρετε). 
On the other hand what appears to be 
itacism may perhaps be the mistaken cor- 
rection of what the scribe supposed to be 
itacism. To this class may belong the 
futures in Matth. vii. 19 ‘excidetur,’ 
‘mittetur,’ xxiii. 38 ‘relinquetur,’ xxvi. 24 
‘tradetur, 28 ‘effundetur, 46 ‘qui me 
tradet.’ In all these cases the great major- 
ity of MSS. have the future. But this 
may have been either an intentional cor- 
rection or at least a deliberate choice. Toa 
reader ignorant of Greek the future, es- 
pecially in xxvi. 24, 28, would appear the 
most suitable or perhaps the only suitable 
tense. Compare ‘tradetur’ 1 Cor. xi. 24. 
Like itacism the confusion of 6 and v 
has sometimes given rise to a various 
reading, apparently through the too in- 
genious correction of a scribe. For example 
in Matth, xxiii. 34 we have the following : 


occidetis ... crucifigetis, ... flagellabitis ; then 
oceiditis...crucifigitis...flagellauitis; lastly, 
occidistis...crucifigistis...flagellastis | (Cod. 


Mac-Regol.) Here the erroneous form 
‘crucifigistis seems to betray the origin 
of the perfects. 

The following readings have some interest. 
Matth. xxvi. 50, ‘amice, ad quod uenisti.’ 
To this is added in two MSS. (both British- 
Trish) ‘fac,’ thus giving the sense adopted 
by the English Revisers who also supply 
‘do,’ ‘Friend, do that for which thou art 
come. The Vulgate reads ‘ad quid 
uenisti ?’ 

Matth. xxi. 31, after the parable of the 
two sons one of whom refused to go but 
afterwards went, the other promised to go 
and went not: ‘quis ex duobus fecit vol- 
untatem patris? Dicunt ei primus.’ The 
authorities cited are pretty evenly divided 
between ‘primus ’and ‘nouissimus,’ Jerome 
has the latter but states that the true copies 
have ‘ primus,’ adding that if ‘nouissimus’ is 
read the interpretation is that the Jews were 
unwilling to say what they really thought. 
Two Irish codd. reading ‘ nouissimus’ 
transpose the preceding verses, thus agreeing 
with the Greek MSS. B and some others 
(so Westcott and Hort). 

Matth. xiii. 55. Some Irish MSS. (with 
some Greek authorities) have ‘iohannes’ 
instead of ‘ioseph’ amongst the brethren of 
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the Lord, and one has both names. No 

doubt the reading was due to the frequent 

association of the names James and John. 
It should be mentioned that the Preface 
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includes a conspectus of Bentley’s readings 
in the Gospels taken from a volume in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. K, Aszorr. 





RESCH’S AGRAPHA. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur. V. Band. Heft 4. 
Agrapha Aussercanonische Evangelienfrag- 
mente in moiglichster Vollstdndighkeit zusam- 
mengestellt und quellenkritisch untersucht 
von P. prim. ALFRED Resco. Anhang: 
Das Evangelienfragment von Faijwm vou 
ApotpH Harnack. Leipzig, 1889. pp. 
xii, 520. 17 Mk. 


Tis is probably the most complete collec- 
tion and most thorough discussion of the 
‘Agrapha’ that has yet been published. 
The author notices his predecessors in the 
same field—Cotelerius, Grabe, Fabricius, 
Lardner, Korner, Routh, Hofmann, Anger, 
Westcott, and Hilgenfeld—and then points 
out that the subject has by no means been 
exhausted. The collections in these authors 
are not as complete as they might be: the 
sources in each case have not been critically 
determined: and there has been very little 
material for a satisfactory exposition of the 
‘ Agrapha.’ 

By ‘Agrapha’ are meant sayings of 
Jesus Christ which have been preserved 
independently of the canonical or the apo- 
eryphal gospels. They are ‘unwritten’ only 
in the sense that they are not contained in 
the recognized text of the written gospels 
which have come down to us. In no other 
sense are they unwritten ; for of course they 
have have been preserved in writing, either 
in the works of the Fathers, or in eccentric 
texts of the canonical gospels, such as the 
Cambridge Codex (D), or imbedded in books 
of the N.T. other than the gospels. Indeed 
the object of the work before us, as its title 
indicates, is to show that all these reputed 
sayings of our Lord are fragments of a 
gospel or gospels which preceded those which 
are now extant, whether such as St. Luke 
mentions in his preface or otherwise. 

The positive tone which the author adopts 
on this and other points is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. Where from the nature of the case 
nothing but probability is attainable, and 
where to some minds the amount of proba- 
bility would not seem to be very great, such 


Ἢ 


expressions as ‘unquestionable,’ ‘ indubit- 
able,’ ‘must,’ and the like, seem to be out of 
place. To take one example. We are told that 
the relationship between 1 Pet. iv. 8 and 
James v. 20 (where both speak of ‘covering 
a multitude of sins’) is to be explained by 
their common use of a saying of Christ’s pre- 
served in some gospel prior to the Synoptics. 
There is no doubt of this (Hs ist also zwet- 
Jellos dass). Yet one would suppose that it 
was at least possible that 8. Peter may 
have been influenced by the words of S8. 
James, or vice versd, or that either or both 
may have been influenced by similar ex- 
pressions in the Psalms (Ixxxv. 2; xxxui. 1) 
or Proverbs (x. 12). And we are assured 
that the hypothesis that 8. Peter makes 
use of this primary source becomes an abso- 
lute certainty (zur exacten Gewissheit) when 
we consider the saying that ‘love covers a 
multitude of sins.’ That 8. Peter uses the 
source of that which is common to the first 
three Gospels is probable enough, especially 
as that source was almost certainly his own 
teaching ; but the saying about love cover- 
ing a multitude of sins cannot prove this, 
nor can any number of patristic quotations of 
these words prove that they were uttered by 
Christ (pp. 248, 249). 

With regard to a considerable number of 
the seventy-four ‘unwritten words’ which 
Resch has arranged and illustrated with 
admirable clearness and research, a variety 
of hypotheses are still open, other than that 
which he puts forward so confidently—that 
they are surviving fragments of a primary 
gospel. (1) They may be conscious or un- 
conscious adaptations of passages in the 
canonical books of the N.T. They may be 
the result of bad memory, and that in two 
ways: (2) either distorted quotations of the 
words of Scripture, or (3) sayings errone- 
ously believed to be Scripture by the per- 
son who quotes them. Such things. still 
occur. ‘Train up a child, and away he do 
go’ has been substituted in good faith for 
‘Train up a child in the way that he should 
go’; andit would probably not be difficult to 
find persons who believe that ‘cleanliness is 
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next to godliness,’ or ‘God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb’ may be found in Proverbs 
or Ecclesiasticus. (4) Perhaps the possi- 
bility that some of these sayings may be 
inventions, framed to serve a purpose, ought 
not to be altogether excluded. (5) Where 
they preserve words actually spoken by 
Christ, they may be isolated sayings, which 
never formed part of any gospel, whether 
oral or written. That the majority of them 
come from anything that could rightly be 
called a gospel, and that this gospel was the 
common material used by the Synoptists, is 
an hypothesis which needs a great deal more 
support than is here supplied, before it can 
be accepted with the confidence with which 
Kirchenrath Resch advocates it. He notices 
that all these supposed sayings of Christ 
are of the synoptic type. Nothing that 
looks like a fragment of a gospel akin to 
that of S. John has been found. In other 
words, there are no Johannean ‘ Agrapha.’ 
Codex D, with its numerous eccentric 
additions to, and deviations from, the canoni- 
cal text of the gospels, is a great favourite 
with our author. He believes that it repre- 
sents a more complete and more original 
text, and he regards these eccentricities not 
as corruptions, but as survivals, of the primi- 
tive form of the gospels. With somewhat 
strange logic he argues that Codex D is vir- 
tually the oldest text that we possess. He 
admits that it is by no means the oldest 
MS. which we possess ; but yet it represents 
a text which can be traced to the second 
century ; whereas Codex jy and Codex B 
are only of the fourth century, and A and 
C only of the fifth (p. 39). It seems to be 
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forgotten that these MSS. also represent 
texts older than themselves, and that the 
text of τὸ and B goes back to the second 
century, and to a point which is probably 
prior to the text of D. That some of the 
additions found in D represent survivals of 
true traditions, is probable enough; but it 
does not follow from this that there was 
once a pre-canonical gospel which contained 
these and other ‘ Agrapha.’ 

The volume, which is otherwise well 
arranged, is dislocated by the insertion of a 
number of appendices to supplement the 
notes on the seventy-four sayings which are 
pronounced to be genuine. These supple- 
mentary notes are mainly the result of im- 
portant contributions from the indefatigable 
Harnack, which were sent to the editor 
after the first part of the monograph was 
printed. These are followed by a discussion 
of one hundred and three sayings, which are 
condemned as doubtful or spurious : but the 
line which separates the best of these from 
the more questionable among the seventy-four 
is not a very broad one. This section, which 
is about a third of the whole work, contains 
interesting discussions of some of the apo- 
cryphal gospels. Resch gives good reasons 
for rejecting Harnack’s recent suggestion 
that the ‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’ 
was not heretical, but a gospel in use in the 
Egyptian Church (p. 317). 

The volume is well printed, important 
words and passages being underlined with 
plain, dotted, or wavy lines, to make the 
various points all the more clear. 


ALFRED PLUMMMER. 





HOMILIES OF APHRAHAT AND ACTS OF KARPUS. 


Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen Homilien 
aus dem Syrischen iibersezt und erliutert, 
von Dr. Greorac Brrr. Die Akten des 
Karpus, des Papylus und der Agathonike, 
eine Urkunde aus der Zeit Mare Aurels, 
untersucht von Apotr Harnack. Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs. 16 Mk. 


Tuer Homilies of Aphraates or, as Dr. Bert 
more correctly styles him, Aphrahat, are a 
work which has several quite distinct grounds 
of interest. In the first place the Homilies 
are worth reading on their own account. If 
their author can hardly be called a very 
deep thinker, or a theologian of the highest 


order, he has at least the merit of a fresh 
and vigorous style. He writes with genuine 
feeling, and in his way is often really elo- 
quent. But it is the eloquence of the 
practical preacher rather than the popular 
orator or finished writer. There are few 
brilliant sallies of wit, very little sarcasm, 
and no bombast, but frequent appeals to the 
better Christian feelings. In a certain 
dramatic power he most excels. For example 
in Hom. iii. (Bert, p. 44), in speaking of the 


false charges against Naboth, he thus 
apostrophises Jezebel: ‘Oh Jezebel, the 


destroyer (al. seducer) of Ahab, what God is 
it Whom Naboth hath cursed? Is it He 
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Whose altar thouhast destroyed, or He Whose 
prophets thou hast killed? Or what king 
hath he cursed? Him who set at naught the 
law, and wished to exchange (not “ rob,” as 
Bert) the inheritance of Naboth? But why, 
Jezebel, hast thou not observed that which 
is written in the beginning of the command- 
ments of the law, ‘Thou shalt not worship 
another God”? and thou hast worshipped 
Baal.’ 

The psychological views of Aphraates are, 
to say nothing of their doubtful orthodoxy, 
rather curious and somewhat conflicting. In 
his Homily on the Resurrection (Bert, p. 
131, &e.) he appears to teach that the right- 
eous have inherent in their bodies a spiritual 
element, which is the germ or seed of the 
spiritual body of the Resurrection. In his 


Homily on the monks ([kar0 12) however 
he argues (pp. 107, 108) that man is born 
with a psychic, though immortal, spirit 
((Aar1925 1.03); but at his second birth in 
baptism he receives from out the Godhead 
(lit. from a part of the Godhead) a holy or 
heavenly spirit ( {#200 03 or [nod 
OuiAsr.8A@ identified with brre%o» 1.03 
above), which is alsoimmortal. At death the 
psychic spirit is buried with the body and loses 
sensation, whereas the heavenly spiritreturns 
to Christ according to its nature, that is, if 
the man has preserved the heavenly spirit in 
purity ; and this spirit beseeches Christ that 
the man may rise again, and that itself may be 
united again to the same body. If on the 
other hand the man has grieved this holy 
spirit, it will leave him and return to Christ 
even before death, and complain against 
him. In the first case just before the 
Resurrection this holy spirit appears at the 
grave of its former possessor, and when it 
hears the trumpet and call of Christ, opens 
his grave, and wakes into life and conscious- 
ness the body and psychic spirit, and clothes 
them with glory, and by absorption into the 
heavenly spirit they become the spiritual 
body. Aphraates does not say how the 
wicked rise. 

The bearing of the Homilies on contem- 
porary and ecclesiastical history is also of 
some importance. In Homily v. he treats 
of the then impending war of Sapur II. 
against Rome, and founding his argument 
on the visions in Dan. vii. and viii. (Bert, p. 
74) in his own rhetorical manner warns the 
ram (Persia) whose horns were broken by 
the he-goat (Greece) not to provoke the 
beast, whose mouth speaketh great things, 
ἄς. This Philo-Roman policy on the part of 
the Christians in Persia may have been one 
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of the causes of the persecution which forms 
the. subject of Homily xxi. Homily xii. on 
the Passover, is interesting In connexion 
with the Easter controversies. Aphraates 
seems to uphold a peculiar form of Quarto- 
decimanism. At any rate he regards the 
Crucifixion and not the Resurrection as 
essentially the subject of the Christian 
Passover. Homily vi. addressed to monks, 


Boro 15, is important as proving that 
monasticism was more or less completely 
organised before the middle of the fourth 
century. 

The Homilies open out a wide field for the 
Biblical critic. Dr. Bert unhesitatingly 
follows Professor Zahn in his contention 
that the gospel quoted or referred to in the 
Homilies wasexclusively Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
For ascertaining the text of that ancient 
Harmony it is in this respect of greater 
value, he contends, than even Ephreim’s 
Commentary on the Diatessaron; because 
the latter work probably contains also 
quotations from the Peshitto, with which 
Ephrem’s other works certainly abound, 
This opinion is extremely fascinating, and it 
is hardly surprising that its advocates should 
have been tempted to press into its service 
arguments which on closer examination 
appear forced or unsatisfactory. It must be 
borne in mind that almost our sole know- 
ledge of the Diatessaron depends upon an 
Armenian version (or to most upon a Latin 
translation of it) of Ephrem’s Commentary ; 
in which the text of the Diatessaron is not 
only often difficult to distinguish from the 
comments, but also is probably interwoven 
more or less with quotationsfrom the Peshitto. 
It is obvious that these facts may be con- 
veniently turned to account according to 
the bias of the critic. The most important 
arguments which Professor Zahn puts forward, 
and Dr. Bert repeats, are these : (1) Aphra- 
ates says (Bert, p. 8) that the phrase ‘In the 
beginning was the word,’ occurs at ‘ the com- 
mencement of the Gospel of our Life-giver.’ 
That the Diatessaron so began is known not 
only from Ephrem’s Commentary, but from 
the express statement of Dionysius Bar 
Selibi, a Syriac writer of the eleventh cen- 
tury. (2) Quotations from the gospels are 
in the Homilies found combined in much the 
same manner as in the Diatessaron. (9) In 
Homily ii. (Bert, pp. 37—40) Aphraates 
gives a summary of our Lord’s life and 
teaching, which agrees very nearly with the 
order of the Diatessaron. (4) There are 
some remarkable agreements of reading 
between Aphraates and the Diatessaron 
against the Syriac versions. 
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The first argument is certainly very strong, 
and by itself goes a long way to prove that 
the Diatessaron was at any rate the preva- 
lent and probably authorised form of gospel, 
even if some other Syriac version was known 
to Aphraates. That such was the case seems 
probable from the genealogy of our Lord 
contained in Homily xxiii. This is a com- 
pilation apparently from those in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, agreeing more closely with the 
Curetonian as far as we have it, than with the 
Peshitto. No genealogy is found in Ephrem’s 
Commentary, and it seems ὦ priori quite as 
likely that Aphraates compiled this himself, 
as that he took it, as Professor Zahn suggests, 
from the chronography of some earlier 
writer, such as Africanus. 

The value of Professor Zahn’s second 
argument depends on the degree of resem- 
blance which the combined quotations in 
Aphraates and Ephrem’s Commentary bear. 
But in few of the cases alleged, except when 
very short, is the parallelism at all exact. 
It is often difficult to see how these quota- 
tions could have been combined in any other 
way. Probably nine preachers out of ten 
would connect Luke xvii. 4 with Matt. 
xviii. 21 (Bert, p. 29), and it is not quite 
certain that this combination was in the 
Diatessaron at all. Another instance ad- 
duced by Professor Zahn (Bert, p. 15) is stall 
more unfortunate. The passage runs, ‘ And 
when he (St. Peter) doubted in his faith and 
began to sink, our Lord called him “ of little 
faith.” And when His disciples asked our 
Lord, they besought of Him nothing else, 
but said to Him, “ Increase our faith.” He 
said (Zahn, He had said) to them “If ye 
have faith, even a mountain will move from 
before you.” And he said to them, “ Doubt 
not, that ye sink not in the world, like 
Simon, who, when he doubted, began to sink 
into the sea.”’ The mere combination of 
Luke xvii. 5, 6 and Matt. xvii. 20 or xxi. 
21, 22 is of a kind which we find in all 
ecclesiastical writers. But Zahn further 
maintains that here our Lord’s words about 
removing a mountain are not, as in St. Luke 
xvii. 6, the parallel expression about the fig- 
tree, an answer to the disciples’ request, 
‘Increase our faith,’ but are meant to have 
preceded them, as they do in fact in 
Ephrem’s Commentary, and therefore in the 
Diatessaron itself. This he argues on the 


ground that ,OOLS sSo| having no copula 
must be pluperfect in sense. But this phrase, 
and not ,.OOLS “Solo, is the Peshitto 
rendering of εἶπε δὲ ὁ Κύριος in Luke xvii. 
6. It clearly has the same force here, and 
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the order in Aphraates agrees therefore 
with the Peshitto against the Diatessaron, 
and is a strong argument against Professor 
Zahn’s hypothesis. So is also the Apocryphal 
addition towards the end of the passage 
quoted, which like some others in Aphraates 
is not in Ephrem’s Commentary. 

Professor Zahn’s third argument is no 
more convincing. Of the twenty-two subjects 
into which he divides the summary which 
Aphraates gives, one is not found in 
Ephrem’s Commentary at all, another is 
in a totally different order, and a third is 
doubtful. Of the remaining nineteen, 
fifteen arein the order of St. Matthew, three 
others are in an order very naturally sug- 
gested by the context. This leaves only one, 
§ 7, the position of which is of any real 
weight in Professor Zahn’s argument. But 
it might be also reasonably urged on his side 
that in ὃ 11 of this catena both Aphraates 
and Ephrem’s Commentary agree in imply- 
ing that our Lord was actually thrown over 
the cliff of Nazareth, and was miraculously 
saved ; and there may have been something 
in the Diatessaron to suggest an interpreta- 
tion which appears to contradict St. Luke ty. 
30. On the other hand Professor Zahn has 
failed to notice, what tells strongly against 
his view, the distinct mention by Aphraates, 
in the order of St. Matthew, of the parable 
of the treasure hid in the field, which finds 
no place in Ephrem’s Commentary. By 
joining together this and the parable of the 
sower as one subject, ὃ 10, he has escaped the 
difficulty. 

Professor Zahn’s fourth argument can 
hardly be expected to come to much from the 
extreme difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
text of the Diatessaron: but there are cer- 
tainly some cases of remarkable agreement 
between Aphraates and Ephrem’s Commen- 
tary against the Syriac versions. For example 
in Homily ii. (Bert, p. 23) John i. 17 b., is 


quoted as JOo1 WQma 2D teoaka: 01379 


‘the truth of the law was by Jesus.’ In 
Ephrem we have, Per Moysem lea data est, 
sed veritas ejus per Iesum facta est. But 
we might adduce on the other side some 
differences of reading which are still more 
striking. Thus Aphraates thrice has quota- 
tions in which παρακαλέω is taken in the 
sense of ‘ beseech,’ instead of ‘console,’ viz. 
of Matt. v. 4, Luke xvi. 25, Luke vi. 24b, 
(see Bert. pp. 37, 320, not 328 as in index, 
325). These are not supported by any of the 
Syriac versions or Ephrem’s Commentary, 
which however has not the last passage. 
Professor Zahn maintains that Aphraates 
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has here preserved the true reading of the 
Diatessaron, and suggests that in the first 
case the Syriac commentator, in the second 
the Armenian translator of the Commentary, 
has altered the text so as to agree with the 
Peshitto. Such conjectures may be made to 
prove anything. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to show 
that it is hardly wise to accept Professor 
Zahn’s opinion without a very searching 
examination of his arguments. But the work 
of Aphraates has also an important bearing 
upon the history of the canon. Hitherto 
it has been customary to speak of the Syrian 
canon as comprising the books of the N.T. 
found in the Peshitto, 1.6. all of our canonical 
books excepting 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude and the Apocalypse. But Professor 
Zahn has given good grounds for thinking 
that there was an earlier Syrian canon which 
contained none of the Catholic Epistles. 
This he argues partly from the fact that 
Aphraates makes no certain quotation from, 
or allusion to, these books, and partly from a 
passage in the Doctrine of Addai (a work 
not later than 300 a.p.) in which (p. 46 of 
the edition of G. Phillips) direction is given 
to the clergy of Edessa to read the Law and 
the Prophets, the Gospel, the Epistles of St. 
Paul and the Acts of the Apostles ; but no 
mention is made of any other canonical 
book. 

It was time that a work of such manifold 
interest should be made known to others 
besides Syriac scholars. And those who have 
been long waiting in vain for Dr. Wright’s 
English translation will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with this 
early Syriac writer. Dr. Bert has not only 
given us a very readable translation, but has 
also put together in a lucidly written intro- 
duction the chief facts of interest concerning 
Aphraates and his Homilies. Unfortunately 
the translation lacks that perfect accuracy 
which is essential in a work which is intended 
as a substitute for the original. The trans- 
lator sometimes without any reason renders 
the same Syriac words in the same connexion 
by different German words, as when on p. 43 
he translates oat ‘perfect,’ by eines, 


instead of vol/kommenes as on the previous 
page. Sometimes he is unduly influenced by 
Luther’s translation, as when on p. 132 
οτος [2289 mentes benignas (Schaaf) is 
rendered gute Sitten (1 Cor. xv. 33: the ex- 
pression in Aphraates agrees with the 
Peshitto). This can hardly be the case on 
p. 140, where the words ‘I am the God of 
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Abraham, and of .Isaac, and of Jacob,’ 
(Matt. xxii. 32, Mark xii. 26, Luke xx. 37) 
are said to have been made by God to Moses 


from Sinai. He has here confused [a190, 
‘bush,’ and Lam ‘ Sinai.’ Had he consulted 
the passages in St. Mark and St. Luke, 
instead of confining his attention to that in 
St. Matt. which alone is cited by Dr. Wright, 
he would have avoided this blunder and might 
have also added a good example of a com- 
bined quotation parallel to that in 
Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron. 
On p. 135 he commits Aphraates to the 
statement that Moses (from Pisgah) saw the 
mountain of the Jebusites, where the Zaber- 


nacle should be. The word Ἰλιλοο here 
undoubtedly means the Shekinah, or Divine 
Presence. Dr. Bert gives it the sense of 


βθαΐο. Another unfortunate blunder 
occurs in the Homily iii, where throughout 


§ 3 the word Ἄδα] Jezreel is confused 


with δ; ΡΟ. Such errors are serious blots 
in a work of this kind. 

In the revision of the book for the press 
there has also been want of thoroughness. 
There are several misprints, both in the 
references, one of which has been already 
pointed out, the proper names (as Saphal 
for Saphat, p. 43), and frequently in the 
Syriac quotations. The last have arisen 
from the constant confusion of similar 


letters, as ara. for Sona, (p.\ xa); 
Ἰσιλ)ῇ for Ἰσιλ] (p. 1); Yas for Vos 
30 


The second work which this volume con- 
tains is, though very short, extremely inter- 
esting. Professor Harnack proves beyond 
all reasonable doubt that Karpus and his 
companions were martyred in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and not, as was formerly 
supposed, under the great persecution of 
Decius. He also gives very good reasons for 
thinking that this account of their martyr- 
dom is almost contemporary. The description 
is so simple and natural that the reader 
cannot help being convinced of its truth. 
The Acts of Carpus &e. were only discovered 
a few years ago in the Royal Library at 
Paris, and first published by Aubé in the 
Revue Archéologique in Dec. 1881. These 
Acts differ entirely both in detail and general 
character from the legendary account of these 
martyrs current in medieval martyr- 
ologies. 


F. H. Woops. 
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TWO HISTORIES OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


Griechische Literaturgeschichte, von ΤῊ. 
Berek. IV. Band aus dem Nachlass 
herausgegeben von Rudolf Peppmiiller. 
Berlin, 1887. Weidmann. ὃ Mk. 


In consequence of the death of Gustav 
Hinrichs who edited volumes ii. and 11]. of 
Bergk’s History of Greek Literatwre, this 
the fourth volume has been entrusted to the 
eare of R, Peppmiiller. The first 160 pages 
indeed had been revised by Bergk himself, 
but the rest of the volume had to be made 
up out of semi-illegible notes left by Bergk. 
Consequently this volume more than the 
preceding bears its posthumous, fragmentary 
character on its face. What it includes is: 
Comedy, Old, Middle and New; Prose, from 
the beginning to Aristotle ; and an Appen- 
dix on the Alexandrine Period and the 
Period 8.0. 146—a.p. 527. The Appendix 
is so extremely fragmentary as to have prac- 
tically no interest : the only comment needed 
is that the publishers of Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopaedia will not sanction the publica- 
tion in a separate form of the section dealing 
with these Periods. 

In spite of the fact that the History of 
Comedy was practically revised by Bergk, 
it can hardly be considered to vie in interest 
or importance with the history of Prose. 
For one thing, the pages on Aristophanes do 
not contain the history of the separate plays 
—it had already appeared in Ersch and 
Gruber; and accordingly the treatment of 
Aristophanes impresses the reader as in- 
complete and scrappy. Nor does Epicharmus 
receive as much or as sympathetic notice as 
his merits and his importance deserve. But, 
although the history of comedy does not 
reach the standard which Bergk himself set 
in the earlier portions of his History of 
Greek Literature, it contains many instances 
of Bergk’s penetration and discernment, 
e.g. the suggestion that Maeson (= manducus) 
was the name of a traditional character in 
Old Comedy, not of a real person. Myllus 
too, who πάντ᾽ ἀκούει, will perhaps not be 
surprised to hear that he is explained away 
in the same fashion. On the other hand the 
penetration which can discern philosophical 
discussions in the fragments of Epicharmus’ 
comedies seems almost too acute. Frag- 
mentary though the section on the historians 
is, it bears throughout the stamp of Bergk’s 
marvellous range of knowledge, his wide 
sympathies, his powers of combination and 
his constructive imagination, Above all, 


Bergk makes everything he takes up in- 
teresting. He generally adds to our know- 
ledge, and he invariably stimulates our 
interest, even when we find it impossible to 
agree with him. As instances of his ‘ com- 
binations’ some may be given from the pages 
on Herodotus. Thus the facts that Halicar- 
nassus was founded by Dorians, that Hero- 
dotus wrote in Ionic, and that inscriptions 
from the town are in Ionic, are all put by 
Bergk in their proper light by the simple 
remark that in the time of Herodotus Hali- 
carnassus had become an Lonic town. Again, 
the familiarity with and affection for oracles 
that Herodotus displays are made readily 
intelligible by noting that Herodotus’ uncle, 
Panyasis, is called a τερατοσκόπος by Suidas ; 
that a collection of oracles was, as Isocrates 
lets us know (Aegin. 5), part of the literary 
stock-in-trade of a seer; and that Panyasis’ 
collection would be bequeathed to Herodotus. 
Bergk’s judgment too may be illustrated 
by his note that no great weight is to be 
attached to what Porphyry may have said 
about Herodotus’ plagiarism ; and by his cau- 
tion against inferring that because Herodotus 
does not mention, say, the Sicilian Expedition, 
he was not alive at the time of that disastrous 
enterprise. It is also pleasant to hear him 
pronounce judgment on those who undertake 
to say when the first half of Herodotus’ his- 
tory and when the second (from V. 77 on) was 
composed—indeed to demonstrate the very 
year and month in which each appeared. 
This sort of thing ‘shows great penetration 
but is deceptive.’ But having thus passed 
righteous sentence on those who would 
maintain this simple if gratuitous hypo- 
thesis, he proceeds to propound a most 
complicated theory of his own, and to dissect 
the History of Herodotus with as little 
compunction and into as many independent 
parts as if it were suspected of being a work 
of Homer’s. The theory is stated dogma- 
tically. ‘Herodotus certainly began with 
the war of liberty’ (1.6. Bks. VII.-IX.), the 
history of which ‘does not attach itself to 
the previous books as it certainly would have 
done had Herodotus composed his work on 
a pre-determined plan’ (¢.e. on the plan which 
Herodotus lays down at the beginning of his 
work), but ‘is perfectly independent’ and 
‘unmistakably’ distinguished from the rest 
of the work by its superior finish. The 
history of the Ionic revolt was ‘an indepen- 
dent treatise.’ The history of Cyrus, Cam- 
byses, and Darius is ‘undoubtedly one of 
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the older works.’ The story of Croesus was 
another independent publication ; Book II. 
another. Finally we are instructed not only 
as to what Herodotus did and did not do, but 
as to what he intended to do. Not only was the 
Assyrian History never separately published, 
Herodotus never intended to publish it sepa- 
rately. And if we enquire what is the founda- 
tion for all this theory which so certainly, 
unmistakably, and undoubtedly shows great 
penetration, we shall find that the Carian 
priestess of Athene had grown a beard thrice 
in 1. 175, and only twice in VIII. 104. This 
is ‘a victorious refutation’ of the notion 
that the books were composed in anything 
like the order in which they stand, and of 
the idea that Herodotus from the beginning 
designed to write a history of the collisions 
between Greek and Barbarian. Is it not, 
however, possible that Herodotus may have 
brought Bk. I. up to date in the matter of 
the bearded lady, but not Bk. VIII? Or 
even really have made a mistake in one place 
or the other ? 

There are not, of course, wanting general 
considerations alleged by Bergk in support of 
his thesis that Bks. VII.-IX. were composed 
before the rest. Thus: the portion recited 
by Herodotus at Athens must have been 
that which is full of her praises, 1.6. the last 
three books, bears marks of the influence of 
Pericles and was rewarded by the Boulé, 
though not with the exaggerated sum of ten 
talents. [Ὁ seems to me there is more pro- 
bability in the view that in B.c. 445 what 
interested the Boulé and_ statesmen of 
Athens was the East, the internal constitu- 
tion and resources of that Persian empire 
against which Athens still harboured de- 
signs ; or the nature of that land in which 
so many Athenians had perished, Egypt ; or 
the conditions which ruled the region of the 
Black Sea, whence came the corn and fish on 
which Athens lived. As Holm has recently 
said (Griechische Geschichte, II. 532): ‘if it 
is matter of amazement how Athens—when 
communication was so difficult as it then 
was—could keep a tight hold on so many 
threads running to the remotest regions, it 
is an advantage for us to get a glimpse into 
an obscure subject and find a person who 
was in a position to help to prevent the 
entanglement of those threads.’ If the 
Athenians gave Herodotus ten talents, he 
had spent much more in acquiring informa- 
tion valuable to the Athenians more than to 
any Greeks. 

Bergk’s account of Xenophon is very full 
and extremely interesting. ‘The estimate of 
him as a man and as an author is just and 
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sympathetic, indeed almost too sympathetic. 
He maintains stoutly that it was not want 
of patriotism but the decree of banishment 
from Athens that threw Xenophon into the 
arms of Sparta. But, even if we allow that 
the decree was prior to the battle of Coronea, 
it seems hard to maintain Bergk’s thesis in 
face of the fact, admitted by Xenophon, An. 
VII. v. 57, and quoted by Bergk, that Xeno- 
phon joined the Spartan Thimbron—even 
though in consequence of private entreaties 
—before the decree was issued. As regards 
the text of Xenophon’s work, it is to be 
noted that Bergk here again finds plain 
traces of the activity of a diaskeuast or 
some such gentleman, who has abbreviated 
the Hellenica, deprived us of all but extracts 
of the Memorabilia, and so mutilated the 
περὶ Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτείας as to bring its 
very authorship into dispute. Xenophon 
also affords scope for another ‘combination,’ 
whether proposed by Bergk himself it is 
difficult to say, as the editor has not afforded 
us any indication of what is Bergk’s and 
what is borrowed. Anyhow, in the earlier 
books of the Hellenica the names of the 
Spartan ephors, Attic archons and Olympian 
victors have been inserted to fit the chro- 
nology—but not by Xenophon, according to 
Bergk (and according to Unger, ‘ Die his- 
torischen Glosseme in Xen. Hellenika,’ 
Sitzb. d. ὁ. Ak., 1882). Again, the epilogue 
of the Cyropaedia (VIII. 8) and of the 
Agesilaus are not by Xenophon according to 
Bergk (and to Valckenaer and F. A. Wolf, 
see Schenkl, Jahrb. d. Phil., 1861, p. 5407), 
but by Xenophon’s son, Diodorus, according 
to Bergk (and according to Beckhaus, 
Ztschr. 7. Gymn., XXVI. p. 22677). Now the 
conclusion of the περὶ Λακ. πολιτείας (which 
is ch. 14, not ch. 15), the summaries placed 
at the beginning of each book of the Anabasis, 
various other passages in the Anabasis (e.g. 
VII. viii. 25), and the description of Skillus 
(V. vili. 7), are also, we are informed, not by 
Xenophon. Therefore they are all by the 
same interpolator; it has been conjectured 
that Diodorus interpolated elsewhere, there- 
fore he interpolated everywhere, and shortly 
after Xenophon’s death brought out a com- 
plete edition of his father’s works, and even 
included amongst them the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, 
which he—not living upwards of 2,000 years 
after his father’s death—of course mistakenly 
thought to be by Xenophon. 

It will be observed that by thus getting 
rid of the description of Skillus in An. V. 
vill. 7, which, from its use of the imperfect, 
seems to have been written at a time when 
the writer had left Skillus (as Schenk] 
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pointed out, and Bergk apparently agreed), 
Bergk also got rid of a passage which would 
tend in favour of the supposition that it was 
only late in life, when he was in Corinth, 
say B.C. 371, that Xenophon put together 
the notes he had taken on the campaign. 
This would be inconsistent with the view put 
forward by Bergk that the Anabasis was 
composed about 392-388. On the one hand, 
says Bergk, the Anabasis must be later than 
Ctesias’ history (to which Xen. refers, I. 
villi. 26), and the date of Ctesias’ history 
(which is quite unknown) is put by Bergk 
about B.c. 390; while on the other hand 
after the peace of Antalcidas, B.c. 387, there 
was no longer reason for the reticence 
observed in 1. 11. 21, as to the support given 
by Sparta to Cyrus. The latter argument 
may prove something at any rate as to the 
date of 1. ii. 21. It may be doubted whether 
another application of the same considera- 
tions is equally cogent ; that is when Bergk 
applies this assumed necessity of nursing 
the susceptibilities of Persia as the key to 
the troublesome passage in the Hellenics, 
11Π1.1. 12, This is the passage in which Xeno- 
phon mentions an account of the expedition 
to Cyrus written by one Themistogenes ; and 
the trouble it raises is whether Xen. is or 
is not referring to his own work. If he is, 
then of course Themistogenes was Xenophon’s 
pseudonym ; if he is not, why do we never 
hear elsewhere of Themistogenes’ work? 
Bergk imagined that Xenophon assumed the 
pseudonym in order that the Persian satraps 
of Asia Minor, who according to Bergk knew 
everything that went on in Greece, might 
not be offended against Sparta for harbour- 
ing the author of such an anti-Persian work. 
But, if the satraps knew so much, they would 
know what part Xenophon took in the ex- 
pedition and the retreat—than which the 
publication of the Anabasis could not be a 
more heinous offence. 

There is not room in this notice, already 
too long, to say more as to Bergk’s treat- 
ment of Demosthenes than that he is an 
unqualified admirer of the orator, the states- 
man and the man. He will hear nothing 
against his character. The MHarpalus 
affair was an invention of the enemy. 
Aeschines was corrupt, guilty in the matter 
of the παραπρεσβεία, and his statements not 
to be trusted. Indeed Bergk’s enthusiasm 
for Demosthenes leads him to wholly mis- 
understand Aes. in Ces. 173, which he takes 
to be an accusation of senseless extravagance 
against Demosthenes in having given eight 
talents for the Euboean expedition. As re- 
gards Plato, Bergk assigns a large place 
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to the ἄγραφα δόγματα of the philosopher, 
In them was his philosophy contained, not in 
his writings which were only πάρεργα. We 
have all his writings indeed, but not all his 
system. What Aristotle, for instance, at- 
tacks is not what we have. As for the 
order of Plato’s works, neither Schleier- 
macher, nor K. F. Hermann, nor Munk 
have solved the difficult question. What 
principle Bergk would have followed is not 
quite clear. Plato began by attacking the 
leading Sophists in the Protagoras, Gorgias. 
Charnides, and Hippias I. and II. (both 
genuine). Whether the Apology and Crito 
were the cause of or the reply to Polycrates’ 
attack upon Socrates is not clear, but they 
were not written immediately after Polycrates’ 
attack. The Phaedo of course completes the 
trilogy; but the Huthyphro belongs to a 
later period, that of the Vheaetetus (date not 
given). The Phaedrus marks the beginning 
of a new epoch, and contains the Ideas for 
the first time. The Republic and Laws are 
‘the fruit of riper studies.’ The Jon is dated 
B.C. 390 and followed closely on the Republic. 
The Luthydemus falls between 378 and 357, 
and was followed by the Sophistes and 
Politicus (the date of which relatively to the 
Republic is misconceived by Susemihl). The 


Parmenides belongs to the very latest 
period. 
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WHEN a scholar who has done such good 
work on Homer, Demosthenes and Plato, as 
has Dr. Christ, undertakes to write a history 
of Greek literature, it is but reasonable to 
expect a good history. And Dr. Christ’s 
history (to confine ourselves for the present 
to the volume on classical Greek literature) 
is good. It is true that it contains little 
that is new: but this is not to be counted as 
a fault, but rather as an excellence in a 
work, the object of which is rather to state 
what may be regarded as certain than to 
propound novelties. The excellences de- 
manded of a work of this kind are accuracy, 
sobriety, the power of judicious selection and 
a sense of proportion. These qualities are 
characteristic of this history of Greek litera- 
ture. It is accurate throughout ; advocates 
no extreme views, maintains no paradoxes, 
but everywhere displays sober judgment. 
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The facts selected are the facts which ought 
to be given in a history of the kind ; and 
the facts rejected do not include any, as far 
as I have observed, which ought to have been 
stated. The amount of information which 
is packed into the work is indeed wonderful. 
As for proportion, poetry gets the larger 
share (poetry, pp. 1—248, prose, pp. 244— 
375), as is usually the case in histories of 
Greek literature. Demosthenes appropriates 
seventeen out of the forty pages that fall to 
the orators—which seems a large proportion, 
but it is difficult to dismiss Demosthenes. 
Perhaps the ten pages devoted to the life of 
Demosthenes might have been profitably re- 
duced if they had contained less of the 
history of his times. It certainly seems a 
pity to give a couple of pages at the begin- 
ning of the prose section to lists, treaties, 
inscriptions, laws, ete., which are not litera- 
ture, and then to dismiss Herodotus and 
Thucydides with about half a dozen pages 
each. Xenophon again gets ten pages, but in 
importance the ratio of Thucydides or 
Herodotus to Xenophon is not exactly 7 : 10. 
The explanation of the greater amount of 
space occupied by Xenophon is that Dr. 
Christ thinks it necessary to give a short 
sketch of every work of an author : whence 
Euripides, again, fills twice as much space as 
Aeschylus in Dr. Christ’s book, though 
scarcely in the eyes of the world. It is how- 
ever difficult to know what to do in cases of 
this kind, and even Dr. Christ does not 
attempt to sketch the arguments of all 
Demosthenes’ speeches. Apart from these 
instances, however, and they are cases where 
opinions may reasonably differ, the parts of 
the work are well-proportioned. 

The book on the other hand has the de- 
fects of its qualities. It is, if anything, 
rather too full of facts. With the very best 
will, one cannot say that the book is inter- 
esting. This is not because Dr. Christ can- 
not on occasion write what is interesting, and 
put it attractively : passages in the Introduc- 
tion and elsewhere are proof. It must 
therefore be over-conscientiousness and a 
touch of the mania for saying everything. 
The book is not big enough or full enough to 
serve as a book of reference ; and it is too 
full to be easy or attractive reading. Again, 
sober as Dr. Christ is, and much as sobriety 
of judgment is to be valued, we occasionally 
regret that Dr. Christ is content simply to 
adopt, under acknowledgment, or to reject 
some one else’s view. Thus he thinks. Prof. 
Sayce’s propositions as to the credibility of 
Herodotus doubtful, but does not indicate 
wherein ; or he contents himself with simply 
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following Diels (Herm. 22, 411) in declaring 
for the genuineness of all the fragments of 
Heecataeus ; or adopts Verici’s explanation of 
Aristotle’s remark: φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ σπου- 
δαιότερον ποίησις ἱστορίας ἐστίν. Perhaps 
after all it is necessary not only to give 
results which the pupil may safely learn, but 
also to let him see the processes by which 
they are reached. In the matter of reter- 
ences, Dr. Christ has hit the happy mean. 
Without pretending to the exhaustiveness of 
Sittl, he does give a very excellent introduc- 
tion to the literature on each author. He 
even is able to refer to English work. Thus 
he knows Prof. Jebb’s Attic Orators (though 
not his Sophocles), Grote’s Plato but not 
Jowett’s (nor his Thucydides, nor his Politics, 
nor Newman’s). He knows the work of 
Payne-Knight on Homer, though not of 
Leaf. As for Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucy- 
dides, Demosthenes, and Aristotle—English 
work on these authors seems not to have the 
Continental reputation attained by Bentley, 
Blaydes and Sayce. 

Literary criticism is such a volatile essence, 
and is apt to suffer so much when repro- 
duced by a pupil, that it is probably wise in 
Dr. Christ to have avoided it as a rule in a 
work designed mainly for young students. 
Still we could have wished that he had found 
a few words to say about Herodotus ; for if, 
as Dr. Christ believes, the work of Herodo- 
tus was made up out of originally indepen- 
dent treatises (λόγοι Περσικοί, Αἰγύπτιοι, 
Λυδιοί, Ξκυθικοί, Σάμιοι, ete.), it is all the 
more incumbent on the believer in this 
theory to find some words of praise for the 
marvellous art with which these unconnected 
and self-complete works have been welded into 
an harmonious unity. The skill with which 
Herodotus keeps in hand the various threads 
of his history, the tact which saves him from 
ever dwelling too long at a time on any single 
one, the raconteur’s power of never allowing 
the interest to flag, are powers which if the 
new theory be true are the more not the less 
wonderful. It will be time enough to deny 
the existence or to speak of the thread of 
connection running through the history as 
loose, when the new criticism has advanced 
a stage further, and has come to deny the 
unity of the authorship of the work. Mean- 
while, how the new theory helps us to under- 
stand the composition of the work does not 
seem quite clear. It starts on the assump- 
tion that the work could not have been de- 
signed for recitation as a whole, and ends 
with the admission that Herodotus spent 
much time and labour on giving unity to it. 
If the conditions of recitation were such as 
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did not admit of the work being produced as 
a whole, why all this toil of introducing cross- 
references, and of unifying works which 
could only be produced separately? If on 
the other hand the conditions did admit of 
the recitation of the History as a whole, the 
assumption on which the theory is based 
gives way. From this dilemma there is 
indeed one way of escape, that is to maintain 
that the original λόγοι were unified into the 
present whole at a period when a reading 
public existed—which was not, I think, much 
before B.c. 420 at the earliest. In this con- 
nection I note that Dr. Christ does not 
realise that classical Greek literature was 
oral ; and I think that he over-estimates the 
amount of reading done in classical times. 
It is 1 think not without its significance that 
one of the earliest notices we have of the 
existence of a book-trade (Xen. An. VII. v. 
14) is one that indicates the existence of a 
foreign trade in books. Here we have, I 
take it, the origin of the book-trade—in the 
desire of the colonies to share the literary 
pleasures of Athens. The resident Athen- 
ian did not need to read Aeschylus, nor did 
the Sicilian of MHiero’s time; for the 
tragedian’s plays were produced before them. 
But when Euripides chose to confine himself 
to Athens or not to venture further away 
than Macedonia, the inhabitant of Sicily was 
in straits for literature. It was not books 
that were exported in the Sicilian Expedition. 
The prisoners however served as well. But 
the demand for books, whether of the play 
or what not, was not confined to Sicily, 
where literature and art had been safely 
planted by Hiero, and where manuscripts 
were multiplied (e.g. those of Herodotus and 
Epicharmus, probably for exportation, of 
Theognis, probably for the home market) : 
the Greek, whom trade banished to the bar- 
barous shores of the inhospitable Euxine, 
even in his exile at Salmydessus and beyond, 
longed for the intellectual life of Athens, and 
got books exported to him to satisfy his 
yearning. In the same way, if Isocrates 
and Demosthenes published their speeches, it 
was for circulation in the Peloponnese rather 
than in Athens. That books should be im- 
ported into Athens was the less necessary 
because most men of letters found their way 
thither in person. Thus even after the rise 
of a book-trade, Greek literature continued 
to be oral. For living artists the living word 
continued to be the best, and practically the 
sole means of publication; though in the 
orchestra (not in the theatre) the works of 
philosophers, such as Anaxagoras, and his- 
torians, such as Herodotus, were on sale 
after the death of the authors. 
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As regards arrangement, Dr. Christ, with 
a right perception of the course of evolution 
followed by Greek literature, has properly pre- 
ferred to treat the forms of literature in the 
order in which they appeared, rather than 
to take authors in a chronological order 
without regard to the kind of literature they 
produced. Inthe Introduction indeed he 
seems to think that philosophy should be 
taken before oratory, but in the body of the 
work he wisely and soundly places the 
orators before the philosophers. The relation 
of philosophy to history and oratory is un- 
doubtedly that of the drama to epic and 
lyric. 

As regards the problems of Greek literature, 
e.g. the Homeric question or the order of 
the Platonic writings, Dr. Christ takes a 
most hopeful point of view. The latter 
problem is by no means insoluble, perhaps 
not far from solution. It may be confidently 
asserted that the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo 
were composed after the death of Socrates 
(399); the Menosoon after 395; the Symposium 
soon after 385; the Laws and Timaeus after 
the Republic ; the Sophistes and Politicus after 
the Theaetetus ; the Theaetetus after 392 ; the 
Euthydemus after the Phaedrus. As for the 
Homeric question there are signs of recon- 
ciliation between the opposing parties. ‘ No 
sensible man at the present day is purely 
Unitarian or purely Wolfian.’ The Wolfians 
indeed have made some advances, it may be 
conceded, for even a Unitarian cannot object 
much to a Wolfian who believes, as some 
apparently do, that our Ziad consists of an 
‘original’ Z/iad, plus considerable interpola- 
tions inserted by Homer. However there 
are three points, it seems, on which even 
reasonable men for the present may differ : 
first, as to the authorship of the original 
lays of which our Jliad and Odyssey are 
amalgamations (they may or may not be all 
by the same author); second, as to the in- 
consistencies in the poems (which may or may 
not be considered so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authors); and 
third, as to the extent to which we are to 
suppose diaskewasts to have been at work on 
the poems. I will only observe that in deal- 
ing with the first point Dr. Christ starts from 
what I must maintain to be the wholly 
erroneous assumption that in the epic period 
a great poem never could be recited as a 
whole ; that single lays alone were demanded 
and sung. It might as reasonably be main- 
tained that at the present day a three volume 
novel could never be produced because it is 
impossible to read the whole at a single 
sitting. If a novel can be put down one day 
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and resumed the next, so the bard at the 
court of the good king Alcinous could break 
off his recitation one evening to resume it 
the next. 

If the first volume of Dr. Christ’s work 
is good, the second is excellent. For he has 
written a history of Greek literature in a 
sense in which few writers but Scholl and 
Nicolai can claim to have done: that is, he 
has not confined himself to classical Greek 
literature, but in his second volume has 
carried the history on to the time of Justin- 
ian. This is indeed a task to have performed ; 
and the gratitude of all scholars is due to 
one who has thus patiently and laboriously 
put together the results of all the work that 
has been recently done in this wide field. 
We could have wished that Dr. Christ had 
told us more about the general tendencies 
and characteristics of the period with which 
he deals, for what he does give us is good ; 
but in a department where so little has been 
done towards a history of the literature, we 
cannot quarrel with one who gives us so 
much trustworthy information. And this 
volume is decidedly much more interesting 
than the first volume: the author is less 
chary of aesthetic judgments, and the work 
is the better for it. There is the same 
sobriety of judgment here as in the first 
volume, and it inspires confidence: he does 
not vilify Pausanias, he appreciates the 
worthiness of Plutarch, and as for Lucian, 
he waxes so sympathetic as to call him ‘ our 
young Semite.’ Of course Heine too was 
Semite, satirist, and sceptic. Heine, like 
Lucian, forsook the law for literature. Both 
spent their lives out of their native country. 
Neither had much respect for religion. Both 
studied philosophy and ridiculed philosophers. 
The parallel must have suggested itself to 
Dr. Christ, though he has refrained from 
drawing it out in detail, in accordance with 
his determination (expressed in his Preface) 
to avoid excursions into the region of the 
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comparative history of literature. One small 
point however: he speaks of the περὶ τῆς 
Συρίης θεοῦ and the περὶ ἀστρολογίης as ‘the 
feeble productions of a superstitious mind, 
written in the Ionic dialect.’ I do not know 
about the περὶ ἀστρολογίης ; nor, where I am 
writing, is there a Lucian to be had; but I 
think I can trust my memory so much as to 
say on the strength of it that the περὶ τῆς 
Συρίης θεοῦ is certainly neither the produc- 
tion of a superstitious mind nor feeble ; but 
an amusing parody not only of the dialect, 
but of the style, credulity and avidity for 
the marvellous, of Herodotus. 

Finally, Dr. Christ has set a good example 
to the writers of histories of Greek litera- 
ture by providing as illustrations (some kind 
of ‘ process’) pictures of the busts or statues 
of twenty-one Greek authors. That the 
busts have been selected well and carefully, 
and artistically copied is guaranteed by the 
fact that the selection was made by, and the 
busts were copied under the care of, Prof. 
Heinr. von Brunn and Dr. Julius. Notwith- 
standing, I think that the Capitoline would 
have supplied better busts of Thucydides 
and Hippocrates than Holkham Hall of the 
former, and the Villa Albani of the latter. 
The Holkham Hall Thucydides is too Greek 
in feature to be the son of Olorus; and the 
Capitoline Hippocrates has much more the 
air of a physician than has the bust from 
the Villa Albani. It is, I think, in the 
Capitoline also that there is a striking bust 
of Aristotle, not with the furrowed brow, 
lines of thought, and attitude, too cleverly 
designed to be convincing, of the statue in the 
Palazzo Spada, but with the smooth forehead 
of a youthful abbé and the eloquent mouth 
of a French bishop—a rendering so contrary 
to expectation that it is difficult to believe it 
is an invention. Whereas the first thought 
suggested by the statue of the Palazzo is 
that it is too good to be true. 

F. B. Jevons. 








SONNENSCHEIN’S LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools: Part IT, 
Syntax. By BE. A. SonnenscHern. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein ᾧ Co., 1889. 


Proressor SonNENSscHEIN’s Latin Grammar 
belongs to a series of parallel grammars 
which are designed to save time, and to lead 
to clearer conceptions, in'the study of the five 
languages which the educated Occidental is 


expected to attack. This end is to be at- 
tained through ‘uniformity of classification 
and terminology, uniformity of scope, and 
uniformity of size and type.’ 

We have, then, to examine the volume 
before us with reference to three points: 1, 
the merits of the idea of such a parallelism; 
2. the merits of the general plan which has 
been adopted under that idea ; 3. the merits 
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of the treatment of the particular language 
here dealt with. 

It needs no proof that the idea of parallel- 
ism is an excellent one. The fundamental 
linguistic conceptions are common to all 
languages of our family, and, except in the 
case of young students of extraordinary 
ability, nothing but danger of confusion is 
to be secured by a change of nomenclature 
and arrangement corresponding to no change 
of phenomena. While there is this need of 
improvement in these points, and while it is 
true that the boldest experiments are likely 
to be made in isolated grammars, yet con- 
servative experimentation on a large scale 
has a value hardly less great. 

We may at once dismiss the first part of 
our task with the statement that this happy 
idea of parallelism is happily carried out. 

Whatever be the value of the treatment 
adopted (to this point we come presently), 
that treatment is applied, so far as the 
series has yet progressed,with thoroughgoing 
skill. Not only are the corresponding deti- 
nitions, corresponding rules, etc., identical in 
the various grammars, but even the ex- 
amples chosen are to a remarkable extent 
parallel. 

Points 2 and 3 may be dealt with together; 
for our criticism of the treatment of the 
Latin Syntax, so far as it touches matters 
of general arrangement and terminology, 
will obviously bear upon the whole series. 
᾿ς The book opens with an introduction of 
four pages, in which certain terms comimon 
to all the grammars of the series are defined. 
Then follows a division of syntax into two 
parts, according to the two questions which 
it has to answer, namely : 

1. How are sentences and parts of senten- 
ces expressed 4 

2. How are words and their forms used ? 

Part I. then will deal with constructions 
as they present themselves to the student of 
the written sentence—the sentence as an 
accomplished fact ; while Part If. will deal 
with constructions as they present them- 
selves to the student of the various functions 
of this and that case, this and that mode, 
etc. The second Part, it will be seen, corre- 
sponds to the greater part of the syntax as 
presented in most grammars, while the first 
Part is a very considerable expansion of the 
ordinary introductory matter upon the 
simple and the complex sentence, the subject 
and the predicate, and the agreement of 
adjectives, nouns and verbs. For example, 
the treatment in Part I. of the third form of 
the predicate (that which is made up of verb 
and object) includes details about verbs that 
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take the accusative, verbs that take the geni- 
tive, verbs that take the dative, verbs that 
take the ablative, and verbs that take infini- 
tive ; andthe treatment of the various kinds of 
sentences, simple and complex, includes such 
matters as the expression of prohibitions, 
concessions, deliberative questions, temporal 
clauses, causal clauses, final and consecutive 
clauses, conditions, etc. 

Now it is evident at once that, if each 
of these parts is fully treated, the two will 
be absolutely co-extensive. Whatever occurs 
in the one must, somewhere or other, occur 
in the other. But such a plan would require 
too much space ; and—stronger objection 
still—the repetition of a multitude of par- 
ticulars would have a confusing effect. 

It follows that one of these parts should 
contain all details, and the other should, so 
far as possible, omit details—should be in 
short a réswmé from a changed point of view. 
In determining which part should be com 
plete, and which should be in summary, 
one must be guided by two considerations. 
(1) If possible, the part which exhibits 
details in organic connection should be the 
fuller, for only in such an exhibit can 
details be understood by the learner. (2) 
If possible, the easier part should precede. 
Both considerations would seem to require 
that the part which deals with the functions 
of cases, modes, tenses, etc., should come 
first. That part alone can deal with con- 
structions in organic connections, for in it 
are explained, one at a time and in their 
mutual relations, the phenomena which in 
the other part are brought together from 
here and there: and that part must also, for 
the same reason, be the easier. We should 
expect then that the treatment of the cases, 
modes, etc., would precede, and that the treat- 
ment for this part would be complete, leay- 
ing to the other part the province of 
summarizing. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s plan differs from 
these results in both points. The treatment 
of cases, etc. forms the second part instead of 
the first ; and instead of the one part being 
treated in completeness and the other in 
summary, neither is complete and neither is 
insummary. Verbs governing the dative 
are treated in ὃ 327 of Part I., but for the 
treatment of verbs which, compounded with 
prepositions or adverbs, become capable of 
taking a dative, the student is referred to 
ἢ 418 of Part II. On the other hand, con- 
ditional sentences are treated fully in § 353 
seq. of Part I., whilein the second part they 
are covered in two lines in a true summary of 
the uses of the subjunctive. We regret this, 
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for the service which Professor Sonnenschein 
has rendered in thus distinguishing and in- 
sisting upon the importance of the two 
aspects of a treatment of syntax is so great 
that we could wish to see the plan carried 
through under the most favourable circum- 
stances. 

If we accept his plan, however, we must 
at once concede that it is skilfully carried 
out. In the summaries, his results are 
especially happy, e.g. in his treatment of the 
powers of the participle (§ 547), and of the 
ablative absolute ($3617). These two sections 
are a model of clearness, completeness, and 
brevity, and they show the hand of the 
practised teacher. That same hand is also 
shown in various ‘notes and cautions,’ 6.0. 
on the ambiguity of meaning of questions in 
the indirect discourse, owing to the falling 
together of the ordinary question and the 
deliberative question (ὃ 370 7 and ὃ 499b); on 
the ways in which the Latin supplies the want 
of a perfect active participle (§ 552) ; on the 
various ways of rendering the English 
‘without’ with a verbal noun (δ 538); on the 
ambiguity of the English ‘past’ tense (§ 486). 

On the constructive side there are also a 
number of excellent features. The phrase 
chosen is sometimes especially happy, as, 
for example, in the case of ‘rejected reason’ 
and ‘true reason’ for subjunctive and indica- 
tive clauses with non quod sed quia. The 
distinction of five forms of the predicate 
(simple verb, verb with predicate adjective 
or noun, verb with object, verb with two 
direct objects, and verb with direct object 
and predicate adjective or noun) must be 
accepted as sound. It is a pleasure also to 
find a recognition of the gnomic perfect, a 
use which most grammars fail to notice. 1 
hesitate to add a commendation of the treat- 
ment of the constructions with cum and of 
the tenses of the subjunctive, since Professor 
Sonnenschein, in his preface, expresses obli- 
gations to my papers on these subjects. 
From my study of the cwm-constructions he 
has only taken (besides a few notes) the 
nomenclature ‘clause of date’ for the indi- 
cative cum-clause, and ‘clause of situation’ 
for the subjunctive clause. His work, too, 
was apparently too far advanced to allow 
of a treatment of the latter in its organic 
connection. With the results of my study 
of the ‘sequence’ he is so far in accord 
that—to speak now as an advocate rather 
than as a judge—I know of no other treat- 
ment that seems to me so just. The meanings 
of the tenses of the subjunctive are stated, 
and in such a form that the statement 
would be understood as true both for inde- 
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pendent and for dependent constructions. 
An occasional note enforces the same view, 
as, é.g., under the head of final clauses ($350), 
the note ‘the present subjunctive expresses 
a present or future purpose, the imperfect 
expresses a past purpose.’ Similarly my 
phrase ‘ point of view’ is employed. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is nothing that any 
opponent of my view could object to. For 
the words ‘adjusted’ and ‘governing’ in 
the dictum ‘the time of the subordinate 
clause may be either (A) adjusted to the 
point of view of the governing clause, or 
(B) independent of the point of view of 
the governing clause,’ saves all that a belief 
in the sequence desires. The word ‘sequence ’ 
itself is retained in ὃ 515, and the ‘ general 
rule for sequence’ in § 522 is quite in the 
prevailing manner. While, then, 1 am 
glad to see what I regard as a gain in the 
treatment, no one that holds to the tradi- 
tional view could find anything to which 
to object. 

After these commendations which might 
easily be extended, a few points are to be 
mentioned in which I should dissent from 
the author, either as regards substance or 
as regards expression, 

Dicat aliquis and the like seem to be not 
‘modest assertions’ like crediderim (S§$340 
and 498), but survivals of a true potential, 
that is, the use of the subjunctive in the 
sense of fiert potest ut..... In final and 
consecutive clauses ($$350, 352, 354), qua and 
ut are tcomuch separated. ‘The rule in 8964 
reads ‘the subjunctive is used in Relative 
Clauses equivalent to- Final, Consecutive, 
Causal, or Concessive clauses,’ ete. But in 
an example like misit legatos qut pacem 
peterent, qui peterent cannot be called the 
equivalent of a final clause, since it 18. 
directly and in itself, a final clause. We 
prefer the treatment of Mr. Roby, who, 
under both final and concessive clauses, 
deals with gui first, and with ut afterward. 
In the phrase (indicative conditional clauses, 
§353, A.) ‘those in which the If-clause does 
not imply anything as to the fulfilment of 
the condition,’ the word ‘fulfilment’ as 
applied to such a case as ‘if you are right, I 
am wrong’ is inappropriate, though I find it 
elsewhere, e.g. in Allen and Grenough’s 
grammar. The form of the rule is also not 
happy, namely ‘In class A the if-clause 
takes the Indicative.’ A rule should be 
complete and intelligible in itself. Nor is 
the statement in regard to the mode in 
general conditions full enough, viz, ($354, 
obs. 1) « general conditions, é.e. conditions in 
which “if” = “if ever,” are usually expressed 
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by an indicative ; occasionally by the sub- 
junctive.’ Even beginners ought to learn that 
general conditions in Ciceronian Latin were 
commonly ' expressed by the same mode as 
particular conditions of the same nature, 
with the (very important) exception that a 
second person singular, used in an indefinite 
sense, was always in the subjunctive. In 
$358, the rule ‘Quamquam takes the indic- 
ative: gquamvis, licet, ut, and quum “although” 
take the Subjunctive in prose’ is a depart- 
ure from the author’s prevailing plan of 
making clear the reasons for the usages 
which he is stating. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s treatment of 
conditional clauses is based upon a special 
tenet which readers of Vol. I. of the Classical 
Review will remember in connection with a 
discussion between him and Mr. Roby. On 
this matter, to touch upon which would carry 
me beyond reasonable bounds, I hope to 
offer certain evidence later. 

A few things are omitted which, even in 
a grammar made avowedly for beginners, 
would seem worthy of mention, for example, 
the use of the future indicative as an indirect 
command, the use of the past tenses of the 
indicative with dwm, donec, and quod, where 
the main and the subordinate act fill the 
same time, the use of the imperative with 
quin. 

1 regret the retention of the spelling quam. 
Over the retention of the English 7 it is 
probably too early yet to sorrow overmuch. 
That letter has a mercantile value, and it 
is much easier to despise it when you are 
writing a review than when you are writing 
a grammar. One may, however, be per- 


1 So beginners. But for more advanced students a 
collections of examples of subjunctive general con- 
ditions in Varro, Catullus, Caesar, and Cicero, put 
together from various sources in my paper on the 
Cum-constructions, shows the need of a modification 
of the received opinion. 
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mitted to pray to outlive it. Iam sorry too 
that the quantity of the vowel is not marked 
in syllables ‘ long by position.’ Such matters 
are not of supreme importance ; but, on the 
other hand, the young pupil learns to pro- 
nounce the vowel in the way in which the 
Romans pronounced it as easily as he learns 
to pronounce it in the way in which they did 
not pronounce it—provided only that the 
makers of his books set him and his teachers 
right at the outset. It is not more difficult 
to commit to memory cédo, cédere, céssi, 
céssum than to commit to memory cédo, 
céedere, céssi, céssum ; while no superior claims 
can be urged for the incorrect pronuncia- 
tion. 

A great gain in clearness is secured by 
the system, now for some time universal in 
American grammars, of marking only long 
vowels, the absence of a mark over a vowel 
being an indication of shortness. 

In conclusion, two convictions are left in 
the mind of the critic ; the one that, what- 
ever he himself might desire to change, a 
student brought up upon the set of grammars 
to which this one belongs could not fail to 
have fundamental grammatical ideas very 
clearly and firmly fixed in his mind; the 
other that it is a pity that considerations of 
economy should make it necessary ever to 
stereotype a grammar. No kind of work 
admits of the file to a higher degree, and 
there is no kind of work upon which, if the 
conditions of printing were favourable, it 
would be easier to bring a number of files to 
bear, year after year, in the hands of the 
users of the book. 

Yet, in this matter too, our author has set 
a good, though a partial, example; for I 
understand that, after the lapse of a year, 
the stereotyped edition is but now printing. 


W. G. Hate, 


Cornell University. 





Arriani τῶν μετ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον libri septimi frag- 
menta edidit RrcarDUS REITZENSTEIN. Breslau, 
1888. 8vo. pp. 36. (Breslawer philologische 
Abhandiungen, Ba. 111, Heft. iii.) 


Tue editor examined in the Vatican during the 
summer of 1886 and the winter following a codew 
rescriptus or palimpsest (Graec. 495), two of the 
obliterated leaves of which especially attracted his 
attention. This brochwre (pp. 5-13) gives the results 
of his reading, 28 x 4 lines, more or less fragmentary : 
pp. 14-22 contain several ingenious conjectures for 
supplementing the lacunae: on pp. 23-80 the text 
of the two fragments is reprinted continuously, with 
NO, XXIX. VOL. III. 


references to show the similarity of the language to 
that of Arrian. The subject of the fragments is con- 
cerned with the troubles immediately following the 
death of Alexander, and the remainder of this able 
little monograph goes to show, chiefly from the evidence 
of Photius Bibl. 61. p. 69 A—72 B, < ed. Bekker>, 
compared with the text of the fragments, that we 
have here the first genuine fragments from the work 
of Arrian epitomised by Photius /. ¢. The method is 
sound and the argument appears convincing. The 
fragments add several small points to the epitome 
and other authorities ; the editor specially emphasises 
the relations of Antigonus, Menander, Eumenes and 
Peridiccas to one another, just before the death of the 
Hu 
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last named, as a point elucidated by the fragments ; 
but the net gain is not large, and the editor ruefully 
describes his find as doloris irritamentum magis 
quam solacium, our dolour being for the loss of 
Arrian’s ten books. The monograph itself, however, 
is a good illustration of the essential unity of the 
classical disciplines : decipherment, textual criticism 
and reconstruction, literary composition and historical 
method all combining to establish a case. 
R. W. Macan. 


De argumenti dispositione in satiris ix.—xvi. 
Iuvenalis, by J.GyLuine. Lundae: MDCCCLXXXIX. 


THE object of this little treatise of 150 pages is to 
trace the sequence of thought in each of the last 
eight of Juvenal’s satires, and this is done with 
especial reference to the doubts thrown on the genu- 
ineness of most of them by Ribbeck. In the course 
of the argument the author has occasion to discuss 
the meaning of a good many passages and sometimes 
to handle the question of various readings and emen- 
dations. His remarks on the sequence of topics and 
ideas are always sensible, but they do not seem to 
contain anything very new or striking. A reader not 
familiar with all the German Juvenal literature of 
late years will find here and there something on some 
particular passage that will be of interest to him. 
Among original suggestions of Herr Gylling’s ownmay 
be mentioned two on Satire xi. He thinks that ‘in 
magno’ in 148 has arisen by error from ‘mangone’ 
in the preceding line and represents some adjective 
agreeing with it. The end of the satire from 193 
onwards he rearranges with some ingenuity, but in a 
by no means convincing way, so as to get over the 
difficulty of explaining ‘ac mihi pace &c.’ in 195—196. 
As against Ribbeck, he thinks we should allow for a 
considerable interval of time after Satire ix. and 
denies the existence of any difference in style and 
tone sufficient to make us believe in diversity of 
authorship. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Uber die Aussprache des Griechischen. 
FRIEDRICH Brass. 
Berlin 1888. 


Von 
Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Pp. vui-140. 


THE third edition of Dr. Blass’s indispensable work 
is not essentially altered from the second. As he 
says himself in the preface, he has altered nothing 
in principle, but only made the additions required by 
new investigations. He has further added an index 
(‘ better late than never’), and an appendix commu- 
nicated by M. Psichari, consisting of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Romaic, with a transcription in Roman 
letters and notes on the sounds. Happily, M. 
Psichari has given true Romaic, not cooked modern 
Greek. To what language would the ordinary 
Englishmen assign ‘S&ba k’é mi sixdrnumé tén 
G@londn dis émartiés’ 1 

The line quoted above, and every passage in which 
Dr. Blass tries to represent a pronunciation to our 
eyes, irresistibly suggest the question why, when we 
want to represent sounds with scientific precision, we 
should be left to the imperfect makeshift of alphabetic 
writing. So long as the only alternative was ‘visible 
speech, ’ we were well-advised to cling to ‘close and 
open 0,’ “6 inclining towards 7,’ ‘g as in North-ger- 
man sagen,’ and all the rest of the phantoms which 
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darken’ our books on phonetics. But at last the 
phonograph has come to show usa more excellent 
way. We ought to have a phenographic code drawn 
up by an international committee, and a set of fac- 
similes in every university library—nay in every 
school where a modern language is taught—so that 
our author could write down ‘no : 127,’ and we could go 
to the instrument and grind out ‘127’, secure that we 
heard exactly what he meant. Will not some of our 
Philologicial Societies take up the work? Ours at 
Oxford has just spent its savings on the Herculanean 
papyri, but there must be some other in possession 
of a surplus. 

None of Dr. Blass’s views are changed, and several 
of them are strengthened. The evidence for ¢ as σδ 
in central Greece receives a few fresh particulars ; but 
on the other hand there is a more distinct admission 
of δσ for Lesbos, and δσ or τσ is recognized as the only 
possible pronunciation for Crete, while the sonant 
spirant (English that) is suggested for Elis. The 
Beeoto-Thessalian spelling is still regarded as indi- 
cating a more modernized pronunciation than the rest 
of the Greek world, with no mention of the view 
which makes it an effort to indicate the common 
Greek change of pronunciation by a change of 
written sign (just as the Germans mark the change 
from the medieval ὦ and ¢ to aw and ez, while the 
English have made the same change, but let their 
spelling stand still). The Cretan inscriptions are 
brought in to confirm the view of the Laconian @ as 
the surd spirant (English thing); but the evidence 
from the fragments of Alkman, which suggests a 
restriction of the spirant to certain cases, is more 
fully discussed and made to yield a more definite 
result. 

Perhaps the most interesting addition is an emen- 
dation of Plato (Cratylus 412 A, 437 A), introduced 
to prove that the rough breathing was consciously 
recognized in the fourth century. I will translate 
the whole passage (p. 93). ‘Moreover the Platonic 
Cratylus contains two important passages, imperfectly 
preserved but unmistakable. Socrates derives the 
word ἐπιστήμη (1) first, taking the Heraclitean view, 
from ἕπομαι, which would make it ἑπιστήμη ; (2) but 
afterwards, adopting the Eleatic stand-point, from 
ἵστημι, making it ἐπ-ἱστήμη. The former is thus 
expressed in the present text : διὸ δὴ ἐμβάλλοντας δεῖ 
τὸ εἶ ἐπιστήμην αὐτὴν ὀνομάζειν, and the latter thus: 
ὀρθότερόν ἐστιν ὥσπερ νῦν αὐτοῦ τὴν ἀρχὴν λέγειν 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἐμβάλλοντας (ἐκβ. text) τὸ εἰ} ἐπιστήμην, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐμβολὴν ποιήσασθαι ἀντὶ τῆς ἐν τῷ ει ἐν τῷ 
ἰῶτα. Since ἐμβάλλειν often occurs in the Cratylus 
with the meaning ‘insertion of a letter,’ and the 
letter here inserted is the aspirate, it follows that the 
grammatical object of ἐμβάλλοντας in both passages 
must have been the name of the aspirate. Therefore 
I conjecture that the sign F was already known to 
Plato, as a παράσημον above the line, and that its 
name, corresponding to its shape, was the first half 
of ἦτα, that is #. According, if τὸ ἢ (or τὸ F) is 
substituted for τὸ εἰ in both places, I consider the 
many times maltreated passages to be thereby 


restored. ” 
T. C. Snow. 





1 εἰ is of course the true Greek name of the letter 
which we traditionally call é ψιλόν (Blass, p. 12). 
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NOTES. 


GRAMMATICAL GENDER.—In his interesting notice 
of two more or less recent essays on this subject, Mr. 
Wheeler seems to have omitted all reference to what 
is not only, as far as I know, the latest suggestion in 
regard to it, but is certainly the most striking and 
likely to obtain a very wide currency. He refers to 
the theory of Johannes Schmidt (Pluralbildungen 
der Indog. Neutra), that the neut. pl. -@ was 
identical with the ‘feminine’ -@ and originally 
possessed a collective and abstractive signification, 
as ‘confirming’ Brugmann’s view, namely, that 
the distinction between the -d- and -d- suffixes had 
originally no connexion with the distinction of 
physical sex. Every one will sympathise with Mr. 
Wheeler’s plea that the evidence of other families of 
_ language than the Indo-European should be collected 
and examined as an important factor in determining 
a more or less ὦ priori question such as that of the 
origin of Gender : at the same time we need not surely 
discredit or overlook such conclusions as are sug- 
gested by investigations within our own province. 
In the last words of the chapter on the Meaning of 
the Indo-European Noun-suffixes (Grundriss 11. 1, 
§ 158, p. 448) Brugmann suggests an exceedingly 
attractive inference from the double use of -ὅ- -a- 
forms in both an adjectival and an abstract substan- 
tival sense (Gr. ἡσύχιος : ἡσυχία, Lat. repulsus : re- 
pulsa); namely that it was the distinction between 
these two uses that was originally expressed by the 
difference between the -o- and the -a- suffixes. It is 
worded with his characteristic self-distrust, and 
therefore should be quoted exactly. ‘ Wir glaubten 
leugnen zu miissen (S. 100 f., 429 f.), dass diese Suffixe, 
ausser in einem verhiltnissmissig kleinen Kreise von 
Wortern (wie lat. equo-s, equa), mit dem animali- 
schen Sexus je etwas zu thun hatten, und michten hier 
nur noch fragen, ob nicht gerade die in Rede stehende 
Doppelfunction auf die Grundbedeutung der o- und 
a- Suffixe Licht zu werfen geeignet sez.’ ‘In discuss- 
ing the o- and @- suffixes we were led to the conclu- 
sion that except in a comparatively small group of 
words (e.g. Lat. equo-s, equa), they had no connexion 
whatever with the distinction of animal sex. A 
further consideration may now perhaps be suggested. 
Is it not precisely in the variation of meaning we 
have been discussing in this section that we must 
look for light on the original signification of the o- 
and d- suffixes ?’ 

It will be seen then that Johannes Schmidt’s theory 
lends direct support to this suggestion, and every one, 
I think, must admit that the latter’s fundamental 
contention is fully established, 1,6. that the original 
meaning of the neut. pl. -@ was that of a collective 
noun (/oca as opposed to locus, τὰ σῖτα to σῖτοΞ), 
passing into a more abstract idea (τοῦ πατρὸς τὰ 
φίλτατα, κυνῶν μέλπηθρα γένοιτο). The history of 
the forms of the neuter plural in Greek, Slavonic and 
Zend render this practically certain, and the paral- 
lel which he cites of the Semitie plurales fracti 
seems extremely close. If we further accept his iden- 
tification of this neut. pl. suffix with the -d- of 
feminine nouns, we may regard Brugmann’s sugges- 
tion as fairly demonstrated. 

R. Seymour Conway. 


* * 
* 


Cicero Pro Cluentio § 180.—In reference to a note 
by Mr. 8. G. Owen on this passage in the Classical 
Kieview for October, I should like to be allowed to 
publish some words on the matter which occur in a 


letter I had in Nov. 1887 from the lamented Prof. 
Davies of Galway—‘‘ Also about the brace-and-bit 
business performed by Dr. Strato. I found out the 
Latin for ‘ brace-and-bit’ in Pliny’s Nat. Hist. about 
four years ago [Terebra Gallica, Plin. N. H. xv. 
25]. I am ‘of the same opinion still’ about my 
critical emendations in the Cluentiana and so about 
‘dentatam et tortuosam.’ Both words are wrong. 
‘Dentatam’ would mean ‘with teeth all round 
at regular distances,’ but a bit has only two teeth, 
one at each end of its diameter. ‘Tortuosam’ would 
mean ‘ having a tortuous motion, whose curves crossed 
and intertwined irregularly.’ The motion of a 
carpenter’s ‘bit’ is allin the same plane circle. If 
Cicero had known what he was talking about, he 
would have said something like ‘bidentem et versa- 
tilem.’ I cannot suppose him to have used those two 
quite wrong words. He was sufficiently clear, for a 
lawyer, in saying serrula ‘a sort of saw.’ Lest you 
should imagine that Dr. S. did not use a brace-and- 
bit to make his hole in the bottom of that trunk, and 
think that he may have used a ponderous sledge- 
hammer or a chisel and mallet, I may say that betore 
making up my mind fully about the point, I consulted 
a master-carpenter and builder, as to whether he 
knew any way of punching a round hole in wood 
except with a brace-and-bit and then a fine saw. He 
told me that he did not. The trunk had to look as 
if it had not been touched.” For my own part, I 
doubt Mr. Owen’s translation of ¢ortuosam as the 
equivalent of aduncam, and of each as practically 
meaning ‘ rounded’ or ‘ circular’; and after also re- 
sorting to a master-carpenter I have no faith in his 
burglar’s tool. The modern burglar, it seems, uses a 
modification of the brace-and-bit, in which not a saw 
but a bit is fixed, with one arm (or tooth) made to 
slide out, so as to be able to describe and cut a circle 
round the other tooth as pivot: on the principle of a 
pair of compasses. I believe some such two-toothed 
instrument was used, probably the worse for wear 
when it reached the cheap-jack : and Cicero calls it 
“a sort of saw with teeth curving in on every edge and 
twisted out of shape,’ the words in italics being what 
is inaccurate in statement. 
W. Y. FAusser. 
* * 
* 


THUC. 11. 43.—édvdpav γὰρ ἐπιφανῶν πᾶσα γῆ τάφος. 
These words occur in what is said by Thucydides to 
have been the sort of speech that was uttered by 
Perikles (Περικλῆς. .. ἔλεγε τοιάδε). It struck me 
long ago that they may be taken from a play, and be 
the substance of an iambic line which may have run 
thus: ἀνδρῶν ἐπιφανῶν ἐστὶ πᾶσα γῆ tapos. 


JOHN HoskyNs-ABRAHALL. 
* * 
se 


ETYMOLOGY OF μοιχός :—The time-honoured ety- 
mology of μοιχός, adulterer, from the root meigh, 
migh, ‘ mingere,’ which appears in τ. ὀ-μιχ-έω, Skt. 
méhati, Lat. mi-n-g-o, Goth. maihstus, Lithuanian 
myz-ti, Armenian mizé,,has never been called in 
question, and is quoted with tacit approval by 
xustay Meyer (Gr. Grammatik? p. 114). So 
certain has the etymology been considered that it has 
often been used asasupport for the theory that German 
‘Hure’ and ‘harnen’ are in origin identical. So 
Grimm (Deutsches Worterbuch sub Hure) : ** Doch ist, 
Wie μοιχός auf ὁμίχειν, mingere, zuriickfuhrt, sicher 
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enger Zusammenhang des Wortes mit Har-n, Urina, 
und einem Grundbegriffe etwa ‘ fliessen, ’ ‘ergiessen.’ 
anzunehmen.” Even now that a better etymology for 
‘Hure’ has been found, the supposed relationship 
between Gr. μοιχός and ὀμίχειν seems to prevent the 
connection of the two corresponding German words 
from being completely given up. Cf. Kluge (Htymol. 
Worterbuch sub Huwre) : ‘‘ Weniger wahrscheinlich ist 
Verwandstschaft mit Harn, obwohl gr. μοιχός, Ehe- 
brecher aus ὀμιχεῖν, ‘ mingere,’ ist.” 

But although the derivation of μοιχός from μιχ is 
from a phonetic standpoint perfectly regular, no 
really plausible connection between the two meanings 
has ever been given. The one suggested by Grimm is 
only a makeshift with which no one can be satisfied. 
I therefore propose to connect μοιχός with the root 
meik’, mik’ which appears in Gr. ply-vu-wi, Skt. 
mic-ras, Lat. mi(h)-sceo, Church Slavonic més-iti, 
Lithuanian misz-ti, O. H. G. misken=mod. German 
mischen, Anglo-Saxon miscian=English mix. Here 
the connection in meaning is evident and the origin 
of the aspirate x is due to to the same analogy as 
the x of the perfect μεμίχαται ἀπ of the so-called 
aspirated perfect in general. In forms like μίξω, 
ἔμιξα, μεμίξομαι the character of the final guttural of 
the root was completely lost to view, and from 
analogy with τεύξω, ἔτευξα, τετεύξομαι from τεύχω 
came to be regarded as x. 
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Cf. Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Perfects in Indoger- 
manischen, pp. 284 ff., ; and for a similar phenome- 
non in modern Greek, Hatzidakis, K. Z. xxvii. pp. 


69 ff. C. Ὁ. Buck. 
ee: 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that the emendation 
of Aesch. fr. 291, proposed on p. 417, appears in 
Nauck (old ed. 1856), “τῶνδ᾽ ἀπαλλαγεὶς τόπων coniecit 
Heathius.’ 

* * 
* 


At a meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, held Oct. 24, Mr. Housman proposed the 
following emendations on Ovid’s Metamorphoses :— 

I. 345 for loca read sola, 441 for et numquam 
talibus read numquam letalibus, 11. 278 for sacra read 
fracta, 855 for parva read torva, IV. 663 for aeterno 
read Aetnaco, V. 118 for furt read ferit, VII. 741 for 
male fictor read simulator, 637 for facit read fuat, 
XI. 153 for carmina read flamina, 181 for velare read 
relevare, 270 for regebat read gerebat, XIII. 602, 8 for 
Alumina natas exhalant read flumine Nais exhalat, 
XIV. 200 for inanem luminis orbem read lumen 
luminis orbum. 

Dr. Postgate supported Lehr’s emendation of 
Romana for matura in Hor. Od. III. 6, 28. 





OBITUARY. 


CHARLES GABRIEL COBET. 


Av Leiden on the 25th October died 
Charles Gabriel Cobet, who will always be 
remembered as the greatest Greek scholar 
of this century. 

He was born in Paris, November 28th, 
1813, the son of a Dutchman holding an 
official position in the French Public Service 
who had married a Frenchwoman, Marie 
Bertranet. When the child was only six 
weeks old, his father returned to Holland, 
and it was in Holland that Cobet received 
his education. He was sent to the gym- 
nasium at the Hague, and there began Greek 
and Latin under the able teaching of a 
Grecian of some note in MHolland, Dr. 
Kappeyne van de Copello. 

Whether we ascribe it wholly to natural 
bent or in part to the character of his early 
training, certainly when Cobet entered in 
1832 the University of Leiden, he had 
already a strong leaning to classical studies. 
It was his father’s wish that he should study 
theology with a view to entering the Church, 
and accordingly he attended lectures in this 
faculty, but the boy’s whole mind ran upon 
ancient literature. The only part of the 
theological course which seems to have in- 
terested him was that which was most nearly 


allied to his own favourite subjects. His 
professor in Hebrew, van der Palm, he 
learned to love and esteem. Indeed, the 
relations between Cobet and his teachers 
appear throughout to have been unusually 
happy. Some articles by his old school- 
master appear in the early numbers of the 
Mnemosyne, and it is touching to observe the 
way in which van de Copello takes every 
opportunity of honouring his rising pupil’s 
name with appreciative mention. In his 
inaugural lecture after he was made pro- 
fessor at Leiden, Cobet seems to rise even 
above his usually high level of eloquence 
when at the close he turns round, and 
addresses by name his old masters, Bake, 
Peerlkamp, and Geel. We cannot but feel 
the tenderness and the reverence, the ring of 
real affection in everything that he says of 
them. 

In his fourth year of study at Leiden 
(1836) Cobet wrote for a prize the essay 
entitled Prosopographia Xenophontea. It 
was successful, and was published in the 
same year. This tract I have never seen, 
but it is said to have impressed both Bake 
and Geel. A more important book appeared 
four years later (1840), Observationes Criticae 
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in Platonis Comici Reliquias. This was evi- 
dently written in place of a _ university 
thesis of some description, as a list of theses 
is printed at the end. From the preface we 
learn that Cobet had been for some time in- 
terested in the Greek comedians, and that 
he had contemplated preparing a larger work 
on Plato Comicus. ‘At mox publica auc- 
toritate profecturus ex patria ad explorandos 
in celeberrimis Europae Bibliothecis Graecos 
Simplicii codices manu scriptos, malui illud 
editionis consilium nunc quidem omittere, et 
his in Platonem observationibus defungi in 
quibus locos quosdam in hoc argumento 
praecipuos de industria explicui. Si me 
Deus in patriam reduxerit, editionem, quam 
paraveram, δεύτεραι φροντίδες et novae for- 
tasse accessiones e Grammaticis ineditis, 
facient commendatiorem.’ 

It is plain from this that Cobet’s talents 
were becoming known. He could not afford 
to travel, and had been given what in Eng- 
land would be called a travelling fellowship 
for five years. He had thus the opportunity 
of visiting every great library in Europe. 
There was, it is true, a somewhat burden- 
some condition attached, but we shall see 
that Cobet had the strength of mind to in- 
terpret his commission in a wiser and more 
profitable sense. 

A further honour was conferred upon him 
when through the good offices of Bake and 
Geel he was made doctor honoris causd in 
1841. The ordinary degree he did not hold, 
as a knowledge of Roman law was required 
from every candidate, and Cobet would not 
study Roman law. 

In 1845 Cobet returned to Holland. Most 
of his five years had been spent in Italy— 
where by the way he made the congenial 
friendship of Badham—and well spent, not 
to any extent in the study of Simplicius, but 
in acquiring that intimate knowledge of the 
habits of copyists and the history of manu- 
scripts upon which most of his best work is 
founded. He brought home with him a very 
large collection of notes, and these, like the 
accumulations made by Bentley during the 
time in which he had the run of Stilling- 
fleet’s Library, were to form the solid sub- 
structure of his critical labours. 

In 1846 Cobet was made professor in 

Leiden, and married a lady to whom he had 
been betrothed before going to Italy. By 
her he had one child, a daughter who at six- 
teen lost her mother, and now survives her 
father. His life as a professor was unevent- 
ful, a student’s life unbroken by incidents 
except so far as the publication of work 
may be accounted such. Even his holidays 
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were spent in his study. Once yearly he 
allowed himself a fortnight in Paris, but 
that was passed chiefly in the library over 
manuscripts. In 1883 he had a fit of 
apoplexy which confined him to his bed for 
some months, and left him much enfeebled. 
In the following year, at the age of 70, he 
became emeritus professor. 

Tam glad that I saw him once. It was 
in his own library in the Rappenburg at 
Leiden, and I shall not readily forget the 
genial yet keen expression, the quick eager 
face, the precise and racy Latin which put 
one’s own halting sentences to shame. No 
one, I am sure, could have talked with him 
for five minutes even then, when in some 
measure his health was impaired, without 
feeling the force and charm of his person- 
ality and understanding why his students 
liked him. I had shortly before left the 
Senatus Room of the university, with its 
portraits of Scaliger, Grotius, Wyttenbach, 
and others, making of four narrow walls a 
record of learning in Europe, and I could 
not help thinking when I came out of Cobet’s 
house that here was another whose portrait 
ought one day to hang there as having 
sustained the best traditions of a famous 
university. 

It was seen above that before he went to 
Italy Cobet contemplated editing more fully 
the fragments of Plato Comicus, and again 
that he was sent abroad partly to collate 
manuscripts of Simplicius and prepare for 
the press an edition of that Aristotelian 
commentator. Moreover, by his friend and 
teacher Professor Geel’s advice, the Paris 
publishing house of Firmin-Didot asked him 
in 1842 to edit Diogenes Laertius for their 
well-known series of Greek Classics; and 
Cobet undertook the work. Of these under- 
takings none was ever completely executed. 
We hear no more of the Plato Comicus. 
What happened to the Simplicius I cannot 
say, but no edition by Cobet was ever printed. 
[ have seen it stated that he was understood 
at one time to be co-operating with Karsten, 
who succeeded to the commission to edit 
Simplicius ; but even Karsten’s edition was 
not published till 1865, and Cobet’s name 
does not appear on the title-page. As for 
the Zaertius, the Didots never got more than 
the text, certain prolegomena which had been 
promised never being sent. The reason of 
all this is that Cobet had found better work 
todo. A mind of the stamp of Cobet’s, ever 
ready to receive and impart inspiration, can- 
not dwell long on any subject, however 
barren it may seem, without getting inspira- 
tion of one sort or another from it. Plato 
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Comicus, and Simplicius, and Laertius, all 
fulfilled their function of suggestiveness, and 
then were left on one side for the more 
promising fields to which they had led him. 
He had undertaken them all in perfect good 
faith, but he found he could do better for 
the cause of learning than by completing 
them. He found it easy doubtless to con- 
vince his friends Bake and Geel of this in 
regard to Simplicius, but it was more difticult 
to get the Didots’ sympathy, as we gather 
from the amusing correspondence between 
publishers and editor printed as avis des 
éditeurs at the beginning of the Laertius. 

That my explanation is right there can be 
little doubt. Compare the Observationes 
criticae tn Platonem Comicum written im- 
mediately before his visit to Italy with the 
inaugural lecture delivered soon after his 
return (Oratio de arte interpretandi gram- 
matices et critices fundamentis innixa primario 
philologt officio, 1847). There is a vast dif- 
ference. The former, one can see at a glance, 
is written by no ordinary man. The thought 
is lucid and expressed in simple Latin ; there 
are proofs also of a rare genius for emenda- 
tion ; but, though never dull, it yet reminds 
one now and then of a German dissertation. 
In the inaugural lecture, on the other hand, 
we have Cobet himself—strong, masculine 
writing, a style clear and bracing, with a 
nip in it like good air. He has plenty to 
say and knows how to say it. There is no 
fine talk any more than in Bentley, Porson, 
or Dobree. Every sentence has its work to 
do, and there is a moral force behind it all, 
an intense enthusiasm for truth, a quality 
that marks the whole of Cobet’s critical 
work. Life is too short for what he has to 
do, or, as he himself expresses it at the close 
of the preface to the Variae Lectiones, ‘ Mihi 
quidem non est quiescendi et otiandi animus. 
Plurima supersunt agenda. His ad finem 
perductis, statim ad reliqua me accingor ; 
itaque 

cras ingens iterabimus aequor.’ 


It is this force and strong personality 
which puts Cobet head and shoulders above 
all the Greek scholars of this century. We 
recognise this perhaps most clearly when his 
work is in immediate juxtaposition with that 
of others, as for instance when one comes 
upon an emendation of his among the tedious 
and unprofitable conjectanea which so often 
waste space on the lower margins of our 
modern editions. Or take the case of the 
Mnemosyne journal which will always be 
identified with Cobet’s name. It was started 
in 1852 by a small knot of Dutch scholars. 
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For the first number there is nothing from 
Cobet’s pen, but in the second he prints 
with notes a text of the then recently dis- 
covered oration of Hyperides pro Euxenippo, 
and also writes the first instalment of his 
Variae Lectiones. ‘The journal has become 
readable. In 1856 Cobet’s name appears on 
the title-page as co-operating with the three 
original editors. And what a change he 
soon works! The old mediocrity, the 
talk-talk about things in general of which 
we get so tired, is put intoa corner. Latin 
is substituted for the Dutch in which the 
first numbers were almost entirely written. 
Bit by bit Cobet comes to write almost the 
whole, and swells the seventh volume with 
telling prefaces and with indices to his Variae 
Lectiones. Now I venture to say that with 
the exception of a few articles, at first prin- 
cipally from Bake’s pen, there is little in the 
Mnemosyne which could have made it known 
if Cobet’s work had been absent. As it is, 
no Greek scholar can be without a copy 
of it. 

For some reason or another—perhaps 
from the jealousies bred by Cobet’s success 
—there came a change in the editorship, 
and with volume x. (1861) begins a new 
series which was at first under the editorship 
of Bake and Cobet alone. In 1862 this 
series also comes to an end. Then there is 
a break of eleven years, until in 1873 another 
series begins. ΤῸ every number until 1886 
Cobet contributes largely, sometimes more 
than all the other writers put together. 

But the work published in the Mnemosyne 
does not represent all Cobet’s activity in the 
field of criticism, though it does to a very 
large degree. Some of his early books and 
pamphlets have been already mentioned. Of 
these I would rate very highly the Oratio de 
arte interpretandi, not only because in it first 
we get Cobet as we have learned to know 
him, but because in it his critical method is 
explained. Two other lectures delivered by 
him I possess, and both of them have the 
same virtue though in a less degree. They 
were delivered in the Royal Belgian Insti- 
tute in successive years, 1850 and 1851. The 
one is entitled De sinceritate Graect sermonis 
in Graecorum scriptis post Aristotelem graviter 
depravata, and the other De auctoritate et 
usu grammaticorum veterum in explicandis 
scriptoribus Graecis. He also edited besides 
the Laertius the two orations of Hyperides 
—the pro Euaxenippo in Mnemosyne 1853, the 
Oratio Funebris in 1858—the newly dis- 
covered tract of Philostratus περὶ Γυμναστικῆς 
in 1859, the Anabasis (1859), and Hellenica 
(1862) of Xenophon, and the Orations and 
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Fragments of Lysias (1863). Of these the 
Anabasis reached a second edition in 1873, 
the Hellenica a second edition in 1880, and 
a third in 1888, the Zysias a second in 1882, 
while the two speeches of Hyperides were 
republished together in 1877. I possess all 
these various editions save the second of the 
Hellenica, but, except in the case of the 
Hyperides, the later differ hardly at all 
from the earlier. In any case they do not 
pretend to be anything more than editions 
for school use. The critical work on which 
they are based appears in the Mnemosyne. 
It is worth while noticing that the preface 
to the first edition of the Lysias tells us 
that Cobet had hoped to edit all the Attic 
orators. 

It remains for me to say something of the 
work of Cobet in itself and in relation to 
the place which it takes in the history of 
learning. 

Cobet was never tired of expressing his 
obligations to the English school of critics— 
to Bentley and Bentley’s great detractor 
Dawes, to Porson, Dobree, and Elmsley. I 
remember well the enthusiasm with which 
he spoke of them all during my visit to him; 
and there is hardly a book or an article in 
which he does not refer to them in terms of 
unstinted admiration, The influence of the 
English school seems to be a persistent force 
in Holland. That it was at work among 
Cobet’s teachers can be proved. The pro- 
spectus of the originators of the Mnemosyne 
compared with Cobet’s preface to Odserva- 
tiones criticae in Platonem Comicum, suggests 
the inference that the writings of the Eng- 
lish school were regarded in university 
circles as exercising a paramount influence 
in Holland. But neither is the prospectus 
of 1852 silent in regard to the influence of 
German scholarship, nor for that part had 
Cobet in 1840 shaken himself quite free from 
it. By the time of his return from Italy, 
however, there is a change in his attitude. 
He has adopted the method of the English 
school and takes up ἃ position actually 
antagonistic to the German. And this he 
maintained through life. Very soon after 
he joined the editorial committee of the 
Mnemosyne the journal lost entirely its 
German colour and adopted the attitude of 
- Cobet himself. To Cobet, therefore, English 
scholarship is deeply indebted. Just at the 
time when the traditional English method 
was in danger of being forgotten in England 
itself, it was through his exertions not only 
made dominant in Holland, but in many 
ways had its range enlarged. Nor is either 
fact surprising. On the one hand, the Dutch 
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intellect seems to be closely allied to the 
English in character. Except for the differ- 
ence of language, an educated Dutchman 
always strikes me as really nearer to an 
educated Englishman than an educated 
American is. Then, on the other hand, the 
strain of French blood in Cobet must count 
for something in his manner of using the 
Hnglish method. Not that this French 
element was an unmixed advantage. For 
example, it seems fair to trace to it the 
excess to which Cobet carried his dislike to 
apparatus critict, and his misleading fond- 
ness for ideal systematization. Both of 
these defects are very marked. He is doubt- 
less right in deriding the apparatus criticus 
in ordinary editions, and in maintaining the 
absurdity of collating a certain class of 
manuscripts. Bentley would have gone with 
him here, though Porson or Elmsley might 
not ; but in his published texts he goes much 
further than this. The scholar must use 
another edition side by side with any of 
Cobet’s. Again, although no one has in- 
sisted more than Cobet on the necessity of 
regarding Greek as a series of languages 
rather than as one language, yet he has not 
sufficiently recognised that even Athenians 
of the Attic period might, either by living 
long away from Athens or from literary 
motives of one kind or another, admit into 
their diction dialectical or conventional 
expressions. He thus frequently alters 
the manuscript text where Englishmen 
would have seen no reason for doing so, 
although they would all have maintained as 
strongly as Cobet the general truth of bis 
contention in regard to Attic. 

Yet if we take his general outlook and 
compare it with that of the English school, 
we must see how well Cobet understood his 
own position when he claimed to be the 
successor of that school. Do we not think 
of Bentley when Cobet maintains that Greek 
is not one language but many, that ‘quidquid 
homines loquimur nisi forte quis joco aut 
dolo interdum de industria quaerit ambigui- 
tatem, wnwm habet sensum’? Are the two 
men not alike in their high-handed, hard- 
hitting criticism, and their consciousness of 
power? If the humour of Cobet reminds us 
rather of Scaliger than of Bentley, still 
ought we not rather to say that it is Bent- 
ley’s humour with a spice of French refine- 
ment init? Certainly it would be diflicult 
to compare Cobet with any other scholar 
than Bentley and Scaliger. He towers above 
his contemporaries, and in my judgment will 
take rank above all other critics except 
Bentley and Sealiger. There is a strength 
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about him denied even to men like Porson 
and Valckenaer. ‘This is high praise de- 
liberately bestowed, but it is praise which 
has been well earned, We talk of the 
opportunities of a Scaliger or a Bentley, and 
marvel that no one else arose to clear away 
the rubbish which had accumulated above 
the sources of literature. But even Cobet 
found plenty of rubbish to clear away, and 
after a life of labour still left much for other 
hands to do. But the most of us spend our 
lives rather in choking up the wells with 
false erudition than in seeking to purify 
them. This is why a life like Cobet’s is a 
thing which cannot be valued too highly. 
W. Gunton RutTHERFORD. 


We append a tribute to the memory of 
Cobet in the form of a letter to the 
University of Leyden, unofficially written 
by Dr. Sandys, Public Orator of Cambridge. 
The letter is signed by more than seventy 
members of the Senate interested in Classical 
studies. 


Academiae Lugduno-Batavae 
Curatoribus Professoribus Doctoribus 
Salutem. 


Quanto animi dolore commoti nuperrime audivi- 
mus, obisse mortem magnum illum virum, qui non 
modo Academiae vestrae illustrissimae inter decora 
praecipua sed etiam per totum orbem terrarum a 
doctissimo quoque litterarum Graecarum inter lumina 
insignia merito numerabatur! Nos autem collegae 
vestri interitum eo maiore desiderio prosequimur, 
quod vobiscum in communium studiorum societate 
nomine non uno sumus coniuncti. Recordamur enim 
epistularum consuetudinem quae Bentleio nostro non 
modo cum Graevio iam sene sed etiam cum Hem 
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sterhusio illo vestro adhue iuvene intercessit ; 
recordamur Ruhnkenii vestri et Porsoni nostri litteras 
fato iniquo nobis perditas ; recordamur hospitio quam 
iucundo et olim Dobraeum, qui postea ΞΕ 
Graecarum Professor nobis erat, et nuper linguae 
Latinae Professorem nostrum, 
saeculares legatum a nobis missum, exceperitis ; 
recordamur denique amicitiam ex communi studiorum 
amore natam, quae inter alumnum nostrum, Carolum 
Badham, et illum ipsum exorta est, quem nunc 
maxime desideratis. Multum sane in CoBETo et vos, 
viri doctissimi, et nosmet ipsi nuper amisimus ; atqui 
in libris suis et doctrina et acumine et lepore plenis 
Aristarchus ille vester nobis non minus quam vobis 
diu superstes vivet. Adulescentium studiosorum 
manibus teruntur et Xenophontis et Lysiae editiones 
illae nitidissimae, et ipsius et aliorum ingenio luculen- 
ter emendatae. Doctioribus loquuntur Miscellanea 
illa Critica, et Homero illustrando et Demostheni 
recognoscendo praesertim dedicata ; diu eruditissimi 
cuiusque in deliciis habitae sunt et Variae eius et 
Novae Lectiones, in quibus non sine singulari quadam 
sermonis Latini elegantia egregie demonstravit quan- 
tum linguae Graecae antiquae sanitas et integritas et 
lucida simplicitas saeculorum recentiorum vitiis 
imminuta et inquinata esset. Nemo certe inter aevi 
huiusce philologos scriptorum Atticorum pedestris 
praesertim sermonis consuetudinem incorruptam 
magis penitus perspexit, magis constanter conservavit, 
adeo ut in illo non minus quam in Hemsterhusio a 
Ruhnkenio laudato ipsae ‘Athenae in Bataviam com- 
migrasse viderentur.’ Etiam de ipso imprimis vera 
est laus illa quam in oratione elegantissima, qua 
Professoris munus auspicatus est, Scaligero vestro 
aptissime tribuit:—illum sibi visum esse paene 
perfecti critici imaginem referre. Restat ut nos 
quoque, vobiscum eodem dolore hodie coniuncti, viri 
tanti memoriam veneratione debita etiam in posterum 
colamus. Interim philologi magni verba ab ipso 
quondam laudata mutuati, exemplar tam admirabile 
velut e longinquo alloquemur:—‘Tu nobis effigiem 
ingenii et doctrinae expressam dabis quam intueantur 
bonarum artium studiosi.’ 
Valete et vestri omnium maeroris nos quoque 
participes esse patimini. 
Datum Cantabrigiae 
pridie idus Novembres 
AS, MDCCCLXXXIX. 


EDWIN HATCH, D.D. 


Tue death of Dr. Hatch has left a gap in 
English theology and English scholarship 
which will not readily be filled. Edwin 
Hatch was originally a member of Pembroke 
College, Oxford: soon after taking his 
degree he obtained an appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Classics in Trinity College, Toronto, 
which he held from 1859 to 1866. In 1867 
he returned to England, and became Vice- 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, a posi- 
tion which he retained till a few years ago, 
and in which he took an active part in the 
tuition and management of the Hall. In 
1869, in place of the fly-sheets, appearing at 


irregular intervals, on which official Uni- 
versity notices had previously been issued, 
the weekly University Gazette—chiefly, we 
believe, at Dr. Hatch’s own suggestion—was 
established ; and of this he acted as editor 
from the beginning till the time of his death. 
In 1880 he was Bampton Lecturer, taking 
as his subject ‘The Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches.’ From 1882 to 1886 he 
held the post of Grinfield Lecturer on the 
Septuagint; and the lectures which he 
delivered in this capacity, revised and en- 
larged, have recently been published under 
the title Lssays in Biblical Greek. Since 


ad ferias vestras ἡ 
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1884 he was Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford ; and also, from 
the same date, Secretary of the ‘ Boards of 
Faculties, appointed for the purpose of 
superintending and organizing the studies 
of the University. In 1888 appeared his 
volume on The Growth of Church Institutions. 
In the same year he was also Hibbert 
Lecturer ; the lectures which he then de- 
livered on ‘ Greek Influence on Christianity ’ 
are in the press, and are expected to appear 
shortly. In addition to the works that have 
been mentioned, he was also the author of 
several important articles on historical sub- 
jects connected with the New Testament and 
Church History in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,! and in the Dic- 
tionaries of Christian Antiquities and Chris- 
tian Biography. He was moreover well 
advanced with a Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, constructed on a singularly elaborate 
and complete scale, the early sheets of which 
had already passed through the press. He 
returned to Oxford after the Long Vacation 
apparently in his usual health and spirits: 
so that his friends were the more surprised 
when they learnt that he had been seized 
suddenly with a serious and alarming affec- 
tion of the heart, which after about ten 
days illness, to their great sorrow, carried 
him off (Nov. 10, 1889) at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four. 

The large number of men, representing 
every shade of opinion, who followed his 
remains to the grave testified to the respect 
in which he was held in the University. It 
could indeed hardly be otherwise, for Edwin 
Hatch’s talents were no ordinary talents ; 
and he had made wide fields of study so 
peculiarly his own, that even those who 
differed from him theologically, or questioned 
in some cases his conclusions, could not but 
admire the completeness, the lucidity, and 
the philosophic grasp, with which he handled 
whatever subject he undertook. As the 
enumeration of his chief writings will have 
shown, his studies centred chiefly round 
Hellenistic Greek, early Christian literature, 
and Ecclesiastical History. On these sub- 
jects he possessed a width, and minuteness, 
and accuracy of knowledge, which can have 
been rarely equalled ; and this, in spite of 
the many distractions with which his 
wonderfully busy life was constantly beset. 
Any one of the volumes or articles mentioned 
above will testify to the extent and thorough- 
ness of his researches, and to the pains which 
he uniformly took to investigate every 


1 ‘Pastoral Epistles,’ ‘Paul,’ ‘ Peter,’ and perhaps 
others, 
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matter, as it came before him, to its bottom. 
Dr. Hatch set before himself the highest 
ideal which a genuine student can have: 
nothing second-hand or second-rate ever 
satisfied him ; his writings are models of fine 
and scholarly method. His conclusions were 
always reached after an exact and judicial 
examination of the best sources of informa- 
tion available—inscriptions, original authori- 
ties, MSS., as the case might be : and he never 
accepted such as were not in his opinion 
justified by the evidence before him. It was 
also a characteristic of his method, which 
should not be forgotten, that he would not 
so much make it his aim to reach finality 
in a given subject as to contribute some- 
thing of substantial value to our knowledge 
respecting it. 

* During the last ten years of his life much 
of Dr. Hatch’s time had been devoted to his 
Concordance of the Septuagint. He was led 
to undertake this work from his interest in 
Hellenistic Greek, and his sense of the im- 
portance of an accurate knowledge of it in 
the exegesis of the New Testament. It was 
his original intention to base his work upon 
Trommius, but he had not proceeded far 
when he found that the amount of additions 
and corrections that would be necessary 
rendered such a plan impracticable; and 
his Concordance was accordingly constructed 
anew by him from the foundations. Of 
the slips composing the work, a large 
number were transcribed by his own hand ; 
such parts of the work as he did not actually 
do himself—for instance, the comparison 
of the Greek renderings with the Hebrew— 
were carried on under his constant guidance 
and supervision. The plan upon which he 
worked embraced much more than is in- 
cluded in Trommius. ‘The various readings 
of the chief uncial manuscripts were noticed 
in their proper places: the renderings of 
the Hexapla were incorporated from the 
edition of Dr. Field; and all the more im- 
portant particles—which are practically 
wanting in Trommius—were included. As * 
said above, this work is so far advanced 
that some sheets had already been printed at 
the time of his death, and, if the writer is 
not mistaken, the main part of the work 
which still awaits completion is the incor- 
poration of the references to the Hebrew. 
The lines on which this was to be done had 
been fully laid down by Dr. Hatch, and it 
is hoped therefore that the printing may 
proceed without serious delay. When com- 
pleted, this Concordance to the Septuagint 
will be a monuwmentum aere perennius of its 
author’s architectonic genius and skill; its 
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comprehensiveness will be a _ guarantee 
against its ever becoming obsolete; it will 
take its place beside Dr. Field’s Hexapla and 
Dean Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, as 
one of the most permanent and honourable 
productions of English scholarship. 

His ‘Essays in Biblical Greek’ afford 
further evidence of the interest evinced by 
him in the same subject. These consist 
chiefly of studies on the use of particular 
words by the LXX. or other Greek transla- 
tors of the Old Testament, on the bearing 
of early quotations from the LXX. on the 
recensions of the Version current in anti- 
quity, and on some questions arising out of 
the LXX. text of Job and Ecclesiasticus. 
Whether the conclusions reached, or sug- 
gested, in this volume will be confirmed by 
subsequent inquirers may in certain cases be 
open to doubt: but of its interest and sug- 
gestiveness there can be no question ; and it 
is written throughout with all the author’s 
usual freshness and abundance of illustra- 
tion. It may be worth adding that since the 
institution of the Grinfield Lectureship in 
1859, Dr. Hatch has been the one man 
whose appointment to it has resulted in the 
publication of any work tending to advance 
the objects for which the Lectureship was 
founded. 

Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures have 
shared, with those of Dr. Liddon, the sin- 
gular honour of having been deemed worthy 
of translation into German. It is an addi- 
tional testimony to the high qualities which 
they exhibit that the translation was the 
work of one of the most distinguished of 
German Professors of Ecclesiastical History, 
Professor Harnack, who in an introduction 
prefixed to his translation has explained the 
grounds which induced him to undertake it, 
viz. (stated briefly) their comprehensive and 
lucid exposition of the subject with which 
they deal. There may be aspects of the 
subject which Dr. Hatch has not made 
sufficiently prominent, as there may also be 
elements of the evidence which he has 
underestimated ; but his principal opponent 
—a thoroughly courteous and honourable 
opponent—the Rey. C. Gore, while criticising 
his work on these grounds, cheerfully recog- 
nizes! the great value of the historical 


1 The Church and the Ministry, 1889, p. vii. 
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materials collected by Dr. Hatch, both in 
this and in his other writings. In Chureh 
History he was intimately acquainted with 
the mediaeval not less than with the ancient 
period; and in his capacity of Reader in 
Keclesiastical History lectured frequently on 
the Canon Law. 

Dr. Hatch took a warm and active interest 
in University matters. That practical ends 
were not undervalued by him may be judged 
from the Students’ Handbook to the Univer- 
sity and Colleges of Oxford, a manual of in- 
formation for the guidance of students, 
which was compiled by him originally in 
1873, and has since passed through several 
editions. As a colleague, whether on a 
Board of Studies or a Committee, or as an 
Examiner, his knowledge of the subject in 
hand, and his clear sense of the issue in- 
volved, rendered his criticism and advice 
very valuable. The high ideal which he 
set to himself, he sought to impress upon the 
studies of the University: while he was 
lenient and considerate towards those men 
—always the majority in a University— 
whose talents were few, he held that a 
high standard of excellence should be ex- 
acted of those who had the ability requisite 
to attain it. He strove especially to raise 
the level and improve the quality of theolo- 
gical study in the University. Quite recently 
some substantial improvements in the course 
of study prescribed for the Theological School, 
suggested by his recent experience as an 
examiner, had been introduced through his 
instrumentality ; and upon the last occasion 
on which the Board appointed to regulate 
these studies had the benefit of his counsel 
he was still anxiously at work promoting the 
same end. 

In character Dr. Hatch was amiable, 
patient, disinterested, and scrupulously just ; 
no disappointment or academical defeat ever 
left its mark upon his temper. His life was 
dedicated to the cause of learning—to its 
advancement by himself, to its encourage- 
ment in others; and these ends he pursued 
with unremitting energy and perseverance. 
English scholarship could not have lost a 
brighter example, nor English theology a 
worthier, a more earnest, or an abler repre- 
sentative. 

S. R. Driver. 
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ARCH ALOLOGY. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins. Corinth, Colonies 
of Corinth, etc., by Barctay V. Heap, 
D.C.L., Ph.D. Edited by Recinap Stuart 
Pootr, LL.D. Correspondent of the Insti- 
tute of France. London: printed by order of 
the Trustees. 1889. 82x54. pp. lxvili+ 
174. Plates xxxix. 20s. 


A new volume published by the British 
Museum describes its collection of the coins 
of Corinth, seven hundred in number. It is 
well adapted to assist collectors in the 
identification of coins. The weight, size, 
device and inscriptions of each piece are 
given with autotypes of about half of them. 
The lettering is copied with precision, showing 
ligatures and the place of spacing which 
often divides a word arbitrarily. Where 
peculiar devices are explainable by statements 
in ancient literature, the passages are re- 
ferred to or quoted in the foot-notes. As a 
guarantee of accuracy the editor in charge 
has compared ‘each coin with the corre- 
sponding description.’ 

The classification is largely chronological. 
The metals indeed are kept separate, silver 
coming first ; but then silver was the only 
metal used at first as currency, and its 
coinage was discontinued in Corinth long 
before the imperial times when the bulk of 
its bronze coinage was made. The chrono- 
logical principle is more violated in the case 
of some later silver coins on which are 
letters supposed to be initials of magistrates’ 
names. For convenience of reference these 
coins are catalogued in the alphabetical order 
of the letters, and as the same letter is found 
in different periods, the coins of each period 
are much scattered. It is well that on the 
plates the silver issues are arranged in the 
order of time so that ‘the student can thus 
more easily trace minute changes of style.’ 

There are 426 silver coins showing the 
progress of art from the seventh to the mid- 
dle of the third century B.c. The devices 
are: on one side a Pegasos ; and on the re- 
verse of the earlier pieces the incuse, and on 
the later the head of Pallas. Half have no 
letter but koppa, the initial of Corinth. A 
few of the smaller pieces have a letter to 
mark the value. On the remainder are 
letters and minor symbols supposed ἴο 
indicate magistrates and mintmasters. The 
bronze coins of Corinth are in two groups, 
sixty belonging to the period of independence, 
mostly small pieces with the devices of a 
Pegasos and a trident, and two hundred of 


the imperial times arranged in almost 
chronological order from Julius Caesar to 
Geta. 

After the Corinthian coins the catalogue 
includes about half as many more, issued in 
Leucas and other states which were colonies 
of Corinth or connected with her commer- 
cially. The expression on the title-page, 
‘ Colonies of Corinth, etc.’, includes eighteen 
cities. Itis not their whole coinage that is 
described, but only those pieces which are 
conformed to the Corinthian standard of 
weight and imitate Corinthian devices. 
Coreyra, for instance, contributes but few 
specimens, for the hostility to the mother 
city led her for the most part to coin on a 
different scale. 

In the fifty pages of introduction Mr. 
Head discusses the chronology of the coins, 
closing with the caution that this classifica- 
tion ‘is tentative and is based mainly on 
the specimens’ in the Museum. He thinks 
that Corinth, being a great trading city, must 
have been one of the first Greek states to 
adopt such a useful invention as coined 
money, and that its earliest issues may be 
referred to the times of Cypselus and Perian- 
der in the seventh century B.c. He con- 
siders that it was the chief silver-coining 
state of Greece from 400 B.c., taking the 
monetary supremacy which Athens lost by 
the Peloponnesian war. The standard coin 
of Athens, it will be remembered, was the 
tetradrachm of about 270 grains. The 
stater of Corinth was half as large, and 
though called a didrachm by other numis- 
matists was divided into three parts, making 
the Corinthian drachma much smaller than 
the Athenian. The types of the coins are 
so unchanging after the incused reverse was 
superseded in 500 B.c. that the age of the 
coins has to be determined greatly by the 
style of workmanship and other minor indi- 
cations. Letters supposed to be initials of 
magistrates’ names appeared with adjunct 
symbols about 400 B.c. As years went on 
the use of letters became more general, and 
monograms also appeared. At length in 243 
B.c. Corinth joined the Achaean league and 
its peculiar currency ceased, although its 
mint may have had a share in coining the 
money of the league. 

Bronze coinage was introduced into Greece 
a little before the year 400. That of Corinth 
bore letters and symbols like the silver so 
long as the city was independent. After 
the conquest by the Romans Corinth was 
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made a Colony in 40 B.c. The bronze 
coinage was resumed and on it is preserved 
much of the official history of the city. The 
duoviri, as chief rulers annually chosen and 
often re-elected, had their names on the coins 
from Julius Caesar to Galba. A long roll of 
these magistrates has been prepared by Mr. 
Head from different sources, and is given, 
with the authority for all names which he 
has not himself seen on coins. Some names 
found in other authors are excluded because 
of doubts as to their genuineness. Further 
examination or additional finds may enlarge 
the list. 

Once in five years a census of the Roman 
empire was taken, and at Corinth the 
duoviri who supervised it had on their coins 
the additional title of guinguennales. ‘In 
the Corinthian Fasti, so far as we can com- 
plete them from the coins the title QVINQ. 
occurs in four different years.’ One of the 
coins, a bronze of Augustus, here referred 
to as an authority, seems really to attest two 
separate quinquennials. The end of its 
inscription IT VIR QVI. ITER. implies that 
the same duoviri had supervised a previous 
census. If this were counted it would make 
five on which the supervisors’ names are 
preserved. The names are P. AEBVT. SP. 
F. C. IVLIO HERA. A similar coin, now 
in the writer’s possession, gives five letters 
of the last name HERAC, thus confirming 
the assumption that the full name was C. 
Julius Heraclius. 

The number of pages, twenty-three allowed 
for indexes seems liberal for 147 pages of 
catalogue. The following occupies a whole 
page, ‘Inpex VI. Enaravers’ Names. There 
are no names of engravers on the coins 
described in this volume.’ 

The oddity of this page is somewhat 
relieved by observing that the volume, 
though not numbered, is one of a series 
describing the coins of the Museum in 
sections. It may have been thought best to 
have a uniform schedule of indexes for all 
the volumes, even where as in the present 
case the material for a given index is 
altogether wanting. 

The mechanical execution of the volume is 
worthy of the institution. 

Fisk P. Brewer. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


The MAcmILLAN Lexyruos.—With reference to 
the scenes of hare-hunting on archaic Greek vases 
(Arch. Zeit. 1881 pls. 4—5 ; 1883. pl. 10; and on 
the Macmillan lekythos in the Brit. Mus.) it may be 
worth noting that the use of a net which is charac- 
teristic of these scenes is also part of the method of 
hare-hunting described by Xenophon (De Venatione). 
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It may be supposed that the net remained in use till 
his time. But Arrian (De Venatione, 2) without 
blaming Xenophon for his ignorance of other methods 
of hunting particularly the practice of the Celtic people 
of Europe, says of him, τὴν θήραν ταύτην μόνην ἐξηγεῖ- 
ται ἣν Κάρες τε kal Κρῆτες θηρῶσιν. It would seem then 
that hare-hunting with the aid of a net such as we see 
it on the Macmillan vase was originally a Carian and 
Cretan sport. As regards the battle scene on that same 
vase a conspicuous feature is formed by the devices on 
the shields of the warriors. The Carians were 
accredited in antiquity with various improvements in 
armour and with the invention of devices, σημήϊα, 
on shields (Herod. I. 171). Ido not say that these 
warriors on the vase were expressly meant to be 
Carians : but the vase belongs to a time when the 
Carians, skilled as pirates on sea and as mercenaries 
on land, were a proverbial terror to the Greeks. 
A. S. Murray. 


THE History or PapHos.—Mr. M. R. James 
(Journ. of Hellen. Stwd. 1X. p. 190) has been unable 
to find any mention of Paphos between the fifth 
and the fourteenth centuries. The history of the 
ancient town is prolonged to the eighth century by 
the biographers of St. Willibald, who state that the 
saint stayed for three weeks at Paphos, at Easter, 
723. Et inde navigantes venerunt in insulam 
Cyprum, que est inter Grecos et Sarracenos, ad urbem 
Papho, et ibi fuerunt tres hebdomadas Pasche post 
annicirculum. Et inde ibantad urbem Constantiam, 
ubi requiescit sanctus Epiphanius’: Sanctimonialis 
Heydenheimensis Hodoeporicon δ. Willibaldi, XI. in 
the Publications de la Société de V Orient Latin, Série 
Géogr.  Itinera Hierosolymitana, I. p. 257. The 
statement is repeated in the Anonymi Jtinerarium S. 
Willibaldi, Publications &c I. p. 288. Compare 
Acta Sanctorum (ed. 1867), Jul. vii. pp. 492, 505, 
513. 

To the bibliography of Paphos given by Mr. James, 
add Trans, of K. Soc. Lit. 2nd. ser. vii. p. 376. 

A. H. Smiru. 


AsIATIC MONUMENTS IN BERLIN.—In August last a 
new Asiatic room, forming two sides of a quadrangle, 
was opened in the Berlin Museum. Though the col- 
lection is not very extensive—for as yet Berlin is only 
making a beginning in the direction of Asiatic Art— 
there are still several objects of interest in the new de- 
partment, which includesalsoa small ‘ Hittite’ annexe. 
The latter, besides various casts, is mainly occupied 
with the recent [1888] acquisitions of the Orient-Komi- 
tee. From Sindjirli in N. Syria come a number of 
large blocks with reliefs, differing in size and subject, 
hut continuous, and uniform in style. An unsatis- 
factory wood-cut of some of the figures appears in 
Perrot [iv. p. 534, Hist. de V Art.] from a drawing by 
Puchstein : but all publication of the monuments, as 
recovered, is reserved by the Orient-Komitee to 
whom they belong. The subjects—as a rule there 
is one figure to each slab—include daemons, warriors, 
a so-called ‘king,’ sphinxes, a bull, and two browsing 
goats, placed affrontis after the familiar heraldic 
manner. One of the sphinxes is curious: the body 
ends in a lion’s head, but the ordinary human head 
is added also : with the idea of the Greek eagle there 
is little or no comparison. The rendering of animal 
forms, superior, as usual in a lower civilization, to 
that of the human body, is certainly indebted to the 
school best represented by the metal paterae of 
Nineveh. The surface is flat and the relief stands 
away from the background as though it had been ham- 
mered out like a piece of bronze: in fact the mannerism 
is very similar to that of the Assos frieze. 
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Besides these slabs is an interesting stele unfortu- 
nately wanting its upper half. The scene is that so 
frequent on ‘ Hittite’ monuments, and representing 
probably a ritual of the dead : in this case a female 
of large proportions is seated before a table loaded 
with cakes, behind which stands a lesser male figure 
in the attitude of adoration. The form of the table 
is noteworthy ; it is a sort of camp-stool, and recurs, 
not only on ‘ Hittite’ monuments, but also on the 
Varvakeion patera from Cyprus. [It is illustrated in 
Perrot iv. figg. 280 and 281, and is further found in 
the Berlin casts G. 61 and 63.] That this series of 
reliefs is of religious import can hardly be doubted, 
and the meaning of the table seems to follow from 
Perrot iv. fig. 282 : itis the Jewish table of shewbread. 
The cult of the dead is in origin oriental, and its prob- 
able representation may be traced in Phoenicia, Cappa- 
docia, Pteria, Cyprus and Lycia, before it appears, at 
least in this particular form, at Sparta. 

Of the Asiatic salon proper the chief pride is cer- 
tainly the lower half of a colossal statue representing 
Panammu, King of Samal, and dedicated to him by 
his son. It also comes from Sindjirli and is the 
property of the Orient-Komitee. From an artistic 
point of view nothing could be more repulsive, but 
epigraphically this nearly circular block is most 
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important : for it bears a horizontal inscription of 
twenty-three lines, believed to be the oldest specimen 
of Aramaic in existence [about 700 B.c.]. Among 
the other objects exhibited are some from Toprak- 
kilissa, or, as the authorities here prefer to write it, 
Toprak-kaleh near Van. They have come from the 
same excavations as the specimens in the Brit. Mus. 
A votive shield [incomplete] resembles very closely 
that in our own Museum, of which Perrot gives a 
drawing in his ivth volume fig. 415: the style of the 
metal-work is very interesting as it gives a clue to the 
distinction between the workmanship respectively of 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and Phoenician-trained As- 
syrian artists in the numerous bronze remains from 
Nineveh ete. Also of interest are a bronze bell from 
Nineveh with figures of various daemons in relief, 
and a marble model, from Sidon, of one of the great 
‘seas’ which stood outside Phoenician sanctuaries, 
These, like that at Jerusalem, were probably of bronze 
in most cases ; and the model from Sidon is obviously 
after a metal original. A so-called; ‘ Knauf’ of en- 
amelled-clay faience deserves to be noted for the sake 
of a painted cuneiform inscription on the lower mould- 
ing : it is from Nimrud (circa 885 B.C.) and is probably 
native work under Phoenician instruction. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society in 1888. 

Jan. 26. Mr. W. Robertson-Smith read a paper on 
the sacrifice of a sheep to the Cyprian Aphrodite 
(Lydus, De Mensibus, 1V. 45), tending toshow that this 
rite was one of those mystical piacula, analogous to 
totem sacraments, in which the sacred animal is sacri- 
ficed by men of its own totem kind.—Feb. 16th. Dr. 
Verrall on Hor. Od. III. 25 suggested that the form 
of this poem was dictated by the birth of C. Julius 
Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, B.c. 20, ef. Ov. 
A, A. 1.177 foll. Dr. Peile read notes on the inter- 
pretation of Lucan III. 56, 417, 419, and VIII. 
79; -805.—March Ist. Dr. C. Taylor on ἱδρωτάτω, 
from ἱδρωτάω (am. Aey.), in the Διδαχή, defended the 
MS. text against the proposed alterations ἱδρωσάτω, 
ἱδρυσάτω, and <ph> ἱδρωτάτω, chiefly by ἃ com- 
parison with Book VII. ch. 2 of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions. Dr. Postgate defended the reading and 
construction of Prop. II. 9. 7, viswra et quamvis 
numquam sperarct Ulixem by Plaut. Asin. 634 
daturus dixit and Stat. Theb. 1. 347.—May 3rd. Mr. 
J. H. Gray read a paper on Plaut. Capt. 882, suggest- 
ing tam modo for jam diu ef. Trin. 609, and in Trin. 
708, juris for tweris. Mr. Giles read notes on 
Theocr. II. 70, perhaps θᾶσσα τροφός for θράσσα τ. 
ef. Ap. Rh. I. 198, on LV. 31, V. 43, VII. 70, Actas 
ἐν for αὐταῖσιν, cf. Hor. Od. 11. 7. 21, on VII. 112, 
κεκλειμένος for τετραμμένος, XI. 60 perhaps νεῖν 
αὐτίκα νῦν κε μάθοιμι, XIV. 6, XV. 50 ending is πᾶν 
πολύπειρο. Mr. Wratislaw gave a further contribu- 
tion towards the derivation and meaning of ἐπιούσιος. 
He showed from PI]. Crito 444 and Ar, Heel. 105 that 
h ἐπιοῦσα, used early in the morning, means the 
coming day, the to-day (τήμερον), which exactly suits 
τὸν ἄρτον τὸν ἐπιούσιον in the Lord’s prayer, used as a 
morning prayer.—May 31st. Mr. J. H. Moulton 
read a paper of suggested etymologies, among which 
the following words were considered : serra, socrus, 
Exupds, soror, σέλας, severus, sopio, persona, solari, 


sorex and ὕρεξ, serenus, Σείριος, σάος and sanus, οἴσω, 
and dpyvia.—Oct. 25th. Dr. Postgate read notes on 
Catull. LXV. 8, 9 and 17, 18 and LXIV. 109, which 
are published in the Journ. of Philology (XVIII. 226). 
Mr. E. 8S. Thompson read notes on Pl. Κορ. 473 C, 
475 E, 488 Ὁ, 501 B, 503 C, 509 D, 521 B, 519 A. 
—Noyv. 8th. Prof. Mayor read a paper on ‘The 
Latin Heptateuch attributed to Juvencus,’ of which 
his critical review has since appeared [see Cl. Rev. 
sup. 363].—Nov. 22nd. Mr. Fulford proposed 
πρύμνης ἄπο for πρυμνήσια in Eur. 1. 7΄. 1352, and in 
I. A. 1199 would read ἐν tow yap ἦν τόδ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἤ σ᾽ 
ἐξαιρετὸν, «.7.A. Dr. Verrall read a note on κατά- 
χαλκος (Hur. 1. Τ. 1246) and ἐπίχαλκος (Ar. Vesp. 18), 
emending κατάκαλχος and ἐπίκαλχος respectively, ef. 
κάλχη = a spiral coil: hence also Kad xalvew ἔπος. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. IX. 4. 
No. 36. 

The Interpretation of the Timacus, Paul Shorey. 
It is maintained that the Z7%imaeus is not meant as a 
deliberate philosophic and scientific exposition of the 
universe, as Mr. Archer Hind considers, but as a 
scientific poem. Plato always recognises that the 
teleological interpretation of things belongs to poetry 
rather than to exact thought.—AJMiscellanea Graeca, 
F. Hanssen. (1). De carmine Locrico populari (ap. 
Athen. XV. 697 B). The metre is compared with 
that of Ar. Thesm. 101-129. (2). De Anacreontis 
fragmento 75 (Bergk) emended. (3). De Theophanis 
Grammatici earmine anacreontico. (4). Emendationes 
Philoneae, de opif. mund. 88 26, 56, 60, are emended. 
—Gerunds.and Gerundives in the Annals of Tacitus, 
S. B. Platner, continued from 4A. J. P. IX. 2 [Cl. 
Rev. sup. 144a]. ‘Tac. is much freer in his usage than 
Pliny. He exceeds all other Latin writers in the 
constant use of the dat. of gerundive and subst. in a 
final sense after verbs and adjs. In the Annals the 
gerund occurs 191 times and the gerundive 331.— 
R. Ellis, referring to leg. in Maccenatem 62 [Cl. Rev. 
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sup. 1446], shows that candidiora may be said of 
words as well as of things.—Among the books re- 
viewed are Jebb’s Antigone (M. L. D’Ooge), ‘clear 
analysis and fine literary instinct’ ; O. Hoffmann, De 
mixtis Graecae linguae dialectis (H. W. Smyth) ; 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 
for 1887 (B. L. G.), ‘the volume is one of unusual 
weight and importance’ [CZ. Rev. sup. 88] ; Conway’s 
Verner’s Law in Italy (J. H. Kirkland), ‘ worthy of 
all praise’ [CZ. Rev. II. 2180]. 

Vol. X. 1, No. 37. The Latin Adjective. F. 
Hanssen. The writer holds that there is no essential 
difference of meaning between the adj. and verb, cf. 
the act., pass., instrum., and other uses of the adj.— 
The Timacus of Plato, Paul Shorey. This is partly 
critical of Mr. Archer Hind and partly supplementary. 
Especially noticed are 35 A on the ψυχογονία, 41 1), 
50 A πλάσας ἐκ χρυσοῦ, 52 C ὡς εἰκόνι μέν κ.τ.λ., 
and 57 B, where 8. proposes αὑτά for aita.—The 
relation of ψηφίσματα to νόμοι at Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., Ἐς B. Tarbell. An attempt 
to show that Aristotle’s distinction between ψ. and ν. 
(Eth. 5. 10. 4 and Pol. VI. (IV) 4. 31) is not sound 
as applied to Athens, the Ecclesia always having had 
the power of enacting general decrees provided they 
did not conflict with existing laws.— In Pl. Trin. 422 
C. W. Bain proposes vitellam et animam qui quom 
extemplo emisimus.—The only classical book noticed 
is F. W. Schmidt’s Kritische Studien zu den griech- 
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ischen Dramatikern (B. L. G.), and there isa ‘brief 
mention’ of the new edition of Jebb’s Selections from 
the Attic Orators [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 406]. 

Vol. X. 2, No. 88. A Contribution to the History of 
the Transmission of Classical Literature in the Middle 
Age from Oxford MSS., Robinson Ellis. Mr. E. treats 
of (1) Alexander Neckham’s De Nominibus Utensiliwm, 
(2) Phale Tolum of Adam Balsamiensis, (8) The Dic- 
tionarius of John de Garlande. The substratum 
of (1) and (2) is Isidorus’ Origines, which still waits 
to be edited adequately. The superiority of the 
Bodl. MS. is shown in several places. The interest 
of (3) is purely medieval and linguistic.— Association 
in Substitution and Rotation, M. W. Easton. In order 
to simplify the consideration of the phonetic pecu- 
liarities of different tongues descended from the 
same mother-speech the writer proposes the term 
‘substitution ’ for certain phonetic changes which are 
due, not to analogy or muscular resistance, but to a 
process of association.—R. Ellis in Lydia 40 reads 
coiens and in Dirae 96 mea commorieris. Οὐ, F. Smith 
explains Thue. III. 10 § 1, 20 ὃ 8, 80 § 2, 68 81, in 
the last passage reading οὐδ᾽ ὥς for ὡς od«.—Among the 
books reviewed are Greenough’s Satires and Epistles 
of Horace (S. B. Platner), ‘notes on the whole are 
disappointing,’ and Tisdall’s Theory of the Origin 
and Development of the Heroic Hexameter (M. W. 
Humphreys), ‘the only new features are in the 
details’ (Cl. Rev. sup. 368). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon, with an introduction, 
commentary, and translation, by A. W. Verrall. 
8vo. 3808 pp. Macmillan and Co. 12s. 

—— Supplices. A revised text, with introduc- 
tion, critical notes, commentary and translation, 
by T. G. Tucker. ὅνο. 276 pp. Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. 

Bury (J. B.) A History of the Later Roman Empire 
from Arcadius to Irene, A.D. 395-800. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Macmillan and Co. 32s. 

Cicero. Death no Bane: a new translation, with 
copious illustrative notes, of Cicero’s first Tusculan 
Disputation, by Robert Black. Post 8vo. xii, 
172 pp. Low and Co. 5s. 

— The Student’s, adapted from the German of 
Dr. Munk’s ‘Geschichte der rémischen Literatur,’ 
by Rev. W. Y. Fausset, with a frontispiece portrait. 
Cr. 8vo, xvi, 237 pp. Swan, Sonnenschein and 
Co. 3s. 6d. 

Collignon (M.) Manual of Mythology in relation to 
Greek Art. Cr, 8vo. xvi, 833 pp. H. Grevel and 
Co. 10s. 6d. 

Dawes (E. A. 5.) The Pronunciation of Greek, with 
suggestions for a reform in teaching that language. 
S8vo; 9 pp) 9. Nuttin 92s: 

Josephus. Works, Whiston’s translation, revised by 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, with topographical notes by 
Sir C. W. Wilson. 2 vols. 12mo. Bell and Sons. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Livy. Book XXI., with introduction, notes, vocabu- 








laries, and translation, by A. H. Alleroft and 
W. F. Masom. Cr. 8vo. 264 pp. Vocabulary 
interleaved. Clive and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Mason (P. H.) Hebrew Exercise Book. 2nd edition. 
8vo. 490 pp. Hall, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Nixon (J. E.) Prose Extracts for Translation into 
English and Latin. 2nd edition enlarged. Post 
8vo. Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Palmer (C. E.) Observations ona Passage of Oedipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles. 8vo. 18 pp. Parker and 
Co. 15; 

Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon, with introduction, notes, 
maps, and lexicon, by Rev. H. A. Holden. 12mo. 
340 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 6s. 

Rawlinson (G.) History of Phoenicia. 8vo. 570 pp. 
Longman and Co. 24s. 

Sophocles, Antigone, with introduction, notes, etc., 
by A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes. Post 8vo. 
74 pp. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Annals. Edited by John B. Worthington. 
Post 8vo. 86 pp. Longman and Co. 2s. 

Thucydides. Book IV. A translation by G. F. H. 
Sykes. Cr. 8vo. 85 pp. Cliveand Co. 2s. 6d. 

Valerius Maximus, Selections from. By W. R. 
Inge. Cr. 8vo. 336 pp. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

Virgil in English Verse: Eclogues and Aeneid 1-6, 
by Right Hon. Sir Charles Bowen. 2nd edition. 
8vo. 306 pp. Murray. 12s. 

White (F. A.) A complete life of Homer. 
460 pp. Belland Son. 6s. 


12mo. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


Allegre (F.) Etude sur la déesse grecque Tyché. 
Son signification religieuse et morale, son culte et 
ses représentations figurées, Svo. 249 pp. Paris, 
Léroux, 

Anton (H. T.) Studien zur lateinischen Grammatik 
und Stilistik. Heft 3. 8vo. iv, 312 pp. Erfurt, 
1888. Villaret. 10 Mk. - 

Appelmann (C.) Abriss der lateinischen Tempus und 
Moduslehre in lernbarer Fassung. Im Anschluss 
an die Grammatik von Siberti zusammengestellt. 
12mo, 24 pp. Demmin, 1888, Groning. 75 Pf. 

Aristaenctus. Lettere tradotte da un accademico 
fiorentino, 24mo. 98 pp. Roma. 2 lire. 

Baumann (1.) Kritische und exegetische Bemerk- 
ungen zu Piatos Phaedo. 8vo. 19 pp. Augsburg. 
80 Pf. 

Belli (Ὁ. M.) Di Orazio favolista: Commentario. 
16mo. 55 pp. Venezia. 

Cartault (A.) Vases grecs en forme de personnages 
groupés. 4to. 16 pp. 2 plates. Paris, Hachette 
et Cie, 

Catalogus codicum graecorum, qui in bibliotheca 
urbica Vratislaviensi adservantur a_philologis 
Vratislaviensibus compositus. Accedit appendix 
qua gymnasii regii Fredericiani codices graeci 
describuntur. 8vo. viii, 90 pp. Breslau, Koebner. 
3 Mk. 

Catalogues des manuscrits grees de Fontainebleau 
sous Francois 1 et Henri II., publiés et annotés 
par H.Omont. 4to. xxxiv, 469 pp. Plates. Paris, 
Picard. 

Catullus. Buch der Lieder in deutschen Nachbildung 
von T. Heyse. 2*e véllig umgearbeitete Auflage aus 
dem Verfasser’s Nachlasse herausgegeben von A. 
Herzog. xix, 163 pp, Berlin, Hertz. 4 Mk. 

Christiansen (I.) De apicibus et i longis inscrip- 
_tionum latinarum. 8yvo. 61 pp. Husum, Delff. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Cipollint (A).  Saffo. 16mo. 448 pp. 
Milano, Fratelli Dumolard. 

Cortese (G.) Vocabolario della lingua italiana per le 
scuole. Vol. 1. Latino-italiano. 8vo. 12, 36 pp. 
Curtius (E.) and Kaupert (1. A.) Karten von Attica, 
aufgenommen durch Offiziere und Beamte des 
koniglichen preussischen Grossen Generalstabes mit 
erlaiuterndem Text herausgegeben. Erlauternder 
Text. Heft 3-6 von A. Milchhoefer. 4to. 62 pp. 
with map of Marathon. Berlin, D. Reimer. 

7 Mk. 

Damascii successoris dubitationes et solutiones de 
primis principiis in Platonis Parmenidem. Partim 
secundis curis recensuit, partim nune primum 
edidit C. A. Ruelle. 8vo. 350 pp. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck. 12 fr. 50. 

Espérandieu (E.) Epigraphie romaine du Poitou et 
de la Saintonge, accompagné d’un album de 
56 planches. Grand in 8vo. 411 pp. Paris, Thorin. 

Fontane (M.) Histoire universelle. Tome VI. 
Athénes (de 480 ἃ 336 avant Jésus-Christ). 8vo. 
520 pp. Paris, Lemerre. 7 fr. 50. 

Freund (W.) Wanderungen auf klassischem Boden. 
Zur Einfiihrung in die Kulturgeschichte der 
Griechen und Romer. Fiir Studierende, Schiiler der 
Oberklassen hoherer Lehranstalten und zum Selbst- 


Portrait. 


studium. Maps and illustrations, Heft 1. 8vo. 
Breslau, Wohlfahrt. 1 Mk. 
(Contents: Das alte Athen und _ seine be- 


deutendsten Denkmiiler. 87 pp.]. 


Fiigner (F.) Lexicon Livianum, partim ex Hilde- 


brandi schedis confecit F. F. Fasciculus1. 8vo. 
224 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 
Gemoll (A.) Das Recht von Gortyn, 4to. 26 pp. 


Striegau. 1 Mk. 

Gomperz (T.) Hermann Bonitz: Ein Nachruf. 8vo. 
52 pp. Berlin, Calvary and Co. 2 Mk. 

[Extract. Biogr. Jahrb. der Altertwmskunde]. 

Gow (I.) Minerva. Introduction ἃ Vétude des 
classiques scholaires grecs et latins. 12mo. xx, 336 
pp. Paris, Hachette et Οἷθ, ὃ fires. 

Grundmann (R.) Ueber 8 in Attika gefundene 
Henkelinschriften auf griechischen Thongefassen, 
8vo. 72 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

[Extract. Jahrbiicher fiir classisehe Philologie, 
17. Supplement-Band]. 

Hausrath (A.) Philodemi περὶ ποιημάτων libri seeundi 
quae videntur fragmenta conlegit restituit, inlus- 
travit. 8vo. 66 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

[Extract. Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
17. Supplement-Band]. 

Herodotos erklart von H. Stein. Band IV. Buch VII. 
5te verbesserte Auflage. 3 maps by Kiepert. 8vo. 
223 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 10. 

Hoehler (W.) Scholia Juvenaliana inedita. I. 4to. 
15 pp. Kenzingen. 1 Mk. 

Homer. Ilias. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
G. Stier. Heft 6. Gesang XVI.-XVIII. Ausg. A. 


Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. 537-652 pp. 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 50. Ausgabe B. 


Text und Kommentar getrennt in 2 Heften. 
269-832 and 261-312 pp. 1 Mk. 50. 

Immisch (O.) Klaros. Forschungen iiber griechische 
Stiftungssagen. 8vo. 84 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 40. 

[Extract. Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. 
17. Supplement- Band]. 

Jahn (A). Dionysiaca. Sprachliche und sachliche 
Platonische Bliithenlese aus Dionysius dem so- 
genannten Areopagiten, zur Anbahnung der philo- 
logischen Behandlung dieses Autors. 8vo. x, 85 pp. 
Altona, Reher. 2 Mk. 25. 

Josephus. Opera edidit et apparatu critico instruxit 
Benedictus Niese. Vol. V. De Judaeorum vetustate 
sive contra Apionem libri II. 8vo. xxvii, 99 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 5 Mk. 

Editio minor. Vol. V. De 
Judaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem libri II. 
8vo. iv, 90 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 20. 

Laloux (V.et P. Monceaux). Restauration d’Olympe. 
L’histoire, les monuments, le culte et les fétes. 
Folio. 20 plates. Paris, Quantin. 100 fres. 

Leben und Werke der griechischen und rémischen 
Schulschriftsteller. Zusammengestellt fiir Gym- 
nasial-schiiler. 8vo. ii, 34 pp. Wismar, Hinstorff. 
50 Pf. 

Livy. Edidit A. Zingerle. Pars V. Libri XXXI.— 
ΧΧΧΥ. Editio maior. 12mo. vii, 229 pp. Leipzig, 
Freytag. 1 Mk. 20. 

Editio minor. 217 pp. 1 Mk. 

Liber VIII. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt 

von E, Ziegeler. Ausgabe A, Kommentar unterm 

Text. vi, 84 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 

Ausgabe B. ‘Text und Kommentar getrennt in 

2 Heften. vi, 42 and 40 pp. 1 Mk. 

Historiarum libri XXIII, XXIV, XXV._ Testo 

con introduzione e note diC. M. Baralta. Torino. 

Tipografia Salesiana. 16mo, xii, 267 pp. 1 lira 50. 
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Lntsch (O.) Wateinisches Lehr- und Lesebuch fiir 
Sexta. 8vo. 58 pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen und 
Klasing. 60 Pf. 

Begleitschreiben dazu. 8vo. 8 pp. 20 Pf. 
Vokabularium dazu, bearbeitet von W. Sternkopf. 
8vo. 65 pp. 60 Pf. 

— Lateinische Formenlehre im Anschluss an die 
Lehr- und Lesebiicher fiir Sexta und Quinta. 8vo. 
iv, 95 pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen und Klasing. 80 Pf. 

Marchand (C.) De graecarum litterarum studio apud 
Andegavos in XVI. seculo. 8vo. xvi, 123 pp. 
Paris, Champion. 

Mommsen (T.) Romische Geschichte. Band III. 
Von Sulla’s Tode bis zur Schlacht von Thapsus, 
Mit Inhaltsverzeichniss zu Band J.-III. 8te Aufl. 
8vo. vi, 711 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 8 Mk. 

Moritz (B.) Zur antiken Topographie der Palmyrene. 
4to. 40 pp. 2 plates. Berlin, G. Reimer. Boards. 
4 Mk. 

[Extract Abhandlungen der preussischen Akad. 
der Wissenschaften). 

Mueller (E.) Aufgaben zu lateinischen Stiliibungen 
im Anschluss an Cicero’s 1. und 2. philippische 
Rede. 8vo. 24 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 40 Pf. 

Mueller. Lucian de Pacuvii fabulis disputatio. 8vo. 
50 pp. Berlin, Calvary and Co. 1 Mk. 60. 

[Extract Acta Minist. Instit. Publ, Ross. ] 

Orosius. Historiarum adversus paganos libri VII. ex 

recensione Caroli Zangemeister. 12mo. xxi, 371 pp. 





Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 
Overbeck (J.) Griechische Kunstmythologie. Be- 
sonderer Theil. Band III. Buch 5. Apollon. 


Lieferung II. 8vo. viii, 321-524 pp. Illustrations. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 7 Mk. 

Phaedri fabulae. Fiir Schiiler, mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von J. Siebelis. 6'* verbesserte Auflage 
besorgt von F. Polle. 8vo. xvi, 77 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 75 Pf. 

Pindar. La Nemea VIII. tradotte in endecasillabi 
sciolti italiani de A. Arro. ὅνο. 12 pp. Alba, 
Tipografia Sansoldi. 

Platon’s Euthyphron. Fiir den Schulgebrauch er- 
kliirt von H. Bertram. Ausgabe A. Kommentar 
uum Text. 8vo. 35 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 
60 Pf. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 





2 Heften. 18,16 pp. 60 Pf. 
Laches. Fir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
H. Bertram. Ausgabe A. Kommentar unterm 


Text. 8vo. 48 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 60 Pf. 
Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. 25,22 pp. 60 Pf. 

Plautus. Comoediae recensuit instrumento critico et 
prolegomenis auxit F. Ritschelius sociis operae ad- 
sumptis G. Loewe, G. Goetz, F. Schoell. 

Tomi III. fase. 5. 8vo. Leipzig, 
5 Mk. 60. 

[Contents: Menaechmi recensuit F. Ritschl. 
Xxill, 208 pp.] 

Plutarch. Vie de Cicéron, suivie du paralléle de 
Demosthene et de Cicéron. Texte grec revu sur le 
manuscrit de Madrid accompagné d’une notice sur 
Plutarque et sur les sources de la vie de Cicéron, 
d’un argument et de notes en frangais par C. Graux. 
16mo. 123 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1 fr. 

Reisch. Griechische Weihgeschenke. 8vo. viii, 
153 pp. Illustrations. Leipzig, Freytag. 7 Mk. 80. 


Teubner. 
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[Abhandlungen des archacolog.-epigraph. Seminars 
der Universitat Wien. VIII.] 

Riemann et H. Goelzer. La premitre année de latin. 
Théorie et Exercices ; Themes et versions; Exer- 
cices de mémoire; Lexiques latin-frangais et 
francais-latin. 12mo. 264 pp. Paris, Colin et Cie. 

Rigutini (G.) Antologia classica italiana ad uso dei 


ginnasi. Parte II., ginnasio superiore. 16mo. 
440 pp. 3 lire. 

Rossbach (O.) Griechische Antiken des archiio- 
logischen Museums in Breslau. 4to. 43 pp. 


Plates. Breslau, Zimmer. 3 Mk. 
Scheindler (A.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 
xi, 212 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 1 Mk. 70. 
Schmalz (J. H.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Asinius Pollio in den bei Cicero ad familiares x. 
31-83 erhaltenen Briefen mit Beriicksichtigung der 
bei Quintilian, Seneca. etc. tiberlieferten Fragmente 
aus dessen Reden und Geschichtsbiichern. 2t¢ ver- 
besserte Auflage. ὅγο. iv, 60 pp. Miinchen, 

Beck. 1 Mk. 40. 

Schmidt (J. H.) Handbuch der lateinischen und 
griechischen Synonymik. 8vo. xii, 844 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Schneider (M.). Abriss der griechischen Helden- 
sagen: Ein Hilfsbuch fiir die unteren Klassen der 


8vo. 


Gymnasien. 12mo. iv, 34 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
Boards. 45 Pf. 
Seneca. Oedipus. Tragddie. Uebersetzt und er- 


liutert von A. Steinberger. 8vo. 57 pp. Regensr 
burg, Wunderling. 1 Mk, 20. 

Studien, Berliner fiir classische Philologie und Ar- 
chaeologie. Band 10. ὃ Hefte. 8vo. Berlin. 
Calvary and Co. 9 Mk. 

[Contents: I. Yacit?, de vita et moribus Agri- 
colae liber edidit A. E. Schoene, 47 pp. 2 Mk.— 
II. Gérres. Studien zur griechischen Mythologie. 
Folge I. 246 pp. 8 Mk.—III. Soltaw. Zur Er- 
klarung der in punischer Sprache gehaltenen Reden 
des Karthaginensers Hanno im 5. Akt der Komoedie 
Paenulus von Plautus. 27 pp. 1 Mk. 20]. 

Tacitus. Historiarum libril, ἢ. Texte latin publié 
avec une notice sur la vie et les Histoires de Tacite, 
des notes critiques et explicatives, des remarques sur 
la langue, un index des noms propres, historiques 
et géographiques, et des antiquités, par H. Goelzer. 


16mo. xlviii, 349 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 
1 fr. 80. 
Tegge. Lateinische Schulphraseologie. Heft 1. 8vo. 


viii, 40 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 60 Pf. 

Thukydides erklart von J. Classen. 
Buch II. 4t Auflage besorgt von J. Steup. 
iv, 238 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 25. 

Tibullus. Ausgewahlte Elegieen. Mit erklirenden 
Anmerkungen fiir den Gebrauch in der Sehule 
herausgegeben von P. J. Meier. 8vo. iv, 54 pp. 
Braunschweig, Schwetschke und Sohn. 80 Pf. 

Wilamowitz-Méllendorff (M.) Euripides’ Herakles 
erkiart. 2 Binde. 8vo. Berlin, Weidmann. 22 Mk. 

[Contents: I. Einleitung in die attische 
Tragoedie. xii, 388 pp. 12 Mk.—II. Text und 
Kommentar. 308 pp. 10 Mk.]. 

Ziemer (H). Jahresbericht iiber allgemeine und ver- 
gleichende Sprachwissenschaft, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die alten Sprachen, umfassend die 
Jahre 1883-1888. 8yo. iii, 248 pp. Berlin, Calvary 
and Co, 8 Mk. 


Band II. 
8vo. 


ERRATA IN VOL. III. 


Page 129a, line 40, for Graeco-Latinae, read Latino-Graecae. 
» 135a, ,, 51, after 1888, inseré Part 10, Vol. III. 
5, 1486, ,, 12, for 222B, read 367 B, and add XVII 53. 
», 1486, ,, 18, after 300 A add XIV. 19. 
», 149a, ,, 29, for Aeschines 27,16, read Aeschines I. 81. 
,, 1496, ,, 5, for Tac. Ann. viii. read Tac. Ann. I. 8. 
,, 172a, ,, 14, for horulos, read hortulos. 
», 1736, ,, 21, for number, read member. 
», 2236, ,, 58, for fourth, read first. 
249a, ,, 32, for suspicio, read suscipio. 
293b, ,, 40, for 1104, 6, 24, read 1104), 24. 
» 2986, ,, 53, for 1139, 6, 29, read 11390, 29: 
», 2986, ,, 48, for 244, read 24, 4. 
331la, ,, 27, 28, for Intervocalic, read Postvocalic. 
331a, ,, 31, for Prosthetic, read Prothetic. 
360b, ,, 40, for Tac. Ann. 35, read Tac. Ann. ΧΙ. 35. 
401b, ,, 5, for El. 644, read Soph. Ei. 644. 
403a, ,, 48, for V. 1, 64, read I. v. 1. 64. 
416, ,, 41, for κυανόχρυϊ, read κυανὀφρυϊ. 
416, ,, 48, for O18, read O76. 


Achradina, position of, 10a. F 1128. Agrarian law of Licinius-Sextius, Niese on, noticed, 
acta at Rome, contents of, 216d. 5f. 

Acts, O.-L. palimpsest of, lla. f., 1816. ἀγρεστής, 2204. 

ad, sense of, 41a. ἀγρεύω (?), 107b., ef. 4865. 
Adam (J.), notice of Tatham’s Laches of Plato, 676. f. αἱ for e in MSS., 330. 


adducet = adducit, 2296. *Aldns, derivation of, 136d. 

adfinis, construction of, 39d. 7. aixta, 294}. 

adfluens with gen. ?, 42. αἴλων, Cyprian, explanation of, 52a. 
adjectives, extension of sense, 315d. aidAos derived, 195a. 


predicative, 3616. Aiora, festival of, 8780. f. 
administration of Roman provinces, Liebenam on, αἰσθητόν, αἰσθητικόν, 121α. 
noticed, 206/. αἰσυμνήτης derived, 196a. 
admirari, 41a. aitéw, 71a. 
admodum, 362a. Ak-Hissar ; see Thyatira. 
πο τυ eee ne ee ee 
1 The Index is by H. D. Darbishire, Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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ΖΤαιέβοῖ, (O.) Wateinisches Lehr- und Lesebuch fiir 
Sexta. 8vo. 58 pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen und 
Klasing. 60 Pf. 

Begleitschreiben dazu. 8vo. 8 pp. 20 Pf. 
Vokabularium dazu, bearbeitet von W. Sternkopf. 
8vo. 65 pp. 60 Pf. 

— Lateinische Formenlehre im Anschluss an die 

Lehr- und Lesebiicher fiir Sexta und Quinta. 8vo. 

iv, 95 pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen und Klasing. 80 Pf. 


Marchand (C.) De graecarum litterarum studio apud 
Andacavnc in YVT eyo 





σαι οτος weet 


λα, YO PP J 

Plutarch. Vie de Cicéron, suivie du parallele de 
Demosthene et de Cicéron. Texte grec revu sur le 
manuscrit de Madrid accompagné d’une notice sur 
Plutarque et sur les sources de la vie de Cicéron, 
d’un argument et de notes en francais par C. Graux. 
16mo. 123 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1 fr. 

Feisch. Griechische Weihgeschenke. 8vo. _ viii, 
153 pp. Illustrations. Leipzig, Freytag. 7 Mk. 80. 
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[Abhandlungen des archaeolog.-epigraph. Seminars 
der Universitat Wien. VIII.] 

Riemann et H. Goelzer. La premiére année de latin. 
Théorie et Exercices ; Themes et versions; Exer- 
cices de mémoire; Lexiques latin-francais et 
francais-latin. 12mo. 264 pp. Paris, Colin et Cie. 

Rigutini (G.) Antologia classica italiana ad uso dei 


ginnasi. Parte II., ginnasio superiore. 16mo. 
440 pp. 9 lire. 
Rossbach (O.) Griechische Antiken des archio- 


erklart. 2 Bande. 8vo. Berlin, Weidmann. 22 Mk. 


[Contents: I. KEinleitung in die attische 
Tragoedie. xii, 8388 pp. 12 Mk.—II. Text und 
Kommentar. 308 pp. 10 Mk.]. 


Ziemer (H). Jahresbericht iiber allgemeine und ver- 
gleichende Sprachwissenschaft, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die alten Sprachen, umfassend die 
Jahre 1883-1888. 8vo. iii, 248 pp. Berlin, Calvary 
and Co. 8 Mk. 


EON ΠΣ, 





Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Index Locorwim references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 





1.—GENERAL 


A. 


@ and o, variation in Latin, 209a. 
τῷ in Lat. neuts. pl., 212. 
-a of neut. pl. and fem. sing., 3916., 469a. 
a- ‘copulative,’ 2110. 
a, form of, 3330. 
a, intrusive in Greek perf. and aor., 1¢. /. 
Abbott (E.), on the early history of the Delian 
League, 5877. 
Abbott (E.), History of Greece, Part I., noticed, 52f. 
Abbott (T. K.), notice of Lambros’ Athos Codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, 646. 7. 
of Wordsworth’s edition of the Vulgate (St. 
Matthew), 4527. 
abbreviations, 229a, 232b, 256a. 
abesse, uses of, 1660. 
abhinc, use of, 298}. 
ablative in -ὖ and -e, 316a. 
of cause, 42a., 361. 
of time, 41a. 
ablegare, 862a. 
Acanthus, 4232. 
accent, Indo-European, 173d. 7. 
Latin, 168a, 
variation of, in iambic words, 1230. 
accusative, adverbial )( specification, 299«. 
anomalous, 991, 3320. 
of specification in Indo-Eur., 1690. 
plural in -7s, 4510. 
Achaean election of president, 447a. 
Acharnians and Greek stage, 86a. 
Achradina, position of, 110a. f., 1120. 
acta at Rome, contents of, 216d. 
Acts, O.-L. palimpsest of, lla. f., 1816. 
ad, sense of, 41a. 
Adam (J.), notice of Tatham’s Laches of Plato, 67b. 7. 
adducet = adducit, 2290. 
adfinis, construction of, 390. 7. 
adfluens with gen. ?, 42b. 
adjectives, extension of sense, 3155. 
predicative, 3616. 
administration of Roman provinces, Liebenam on, 
noticed, 206/. 
admirari, 41a. 
admodum, 362a. 


INDEX.’ 


Adorante, restoration of, 421. 

᾿Αδούσιος, ἀδουσιάζεσθαι, 3060. 

adsentio, 4θα. 

advent )( incola, 202a. 

ae, Ge, not contracted in Latin, 211a. 

andovis, 292a. 

aegis of Athene, how worn, 283a. 7. 

Aelian, MSS. of, 4450. 

Aemilius, emperor, 230a. 

Aeneas, legends about, and Acsch. (Agam. 69—71), 

132a. f. 

Aeolians and Delian League, 387a. 7. 

acrarium and fiscus, 600. 

aerarium militare, 57a. 

Aecrarium Saturni, and senate, 56d. 

aerarvus, how made, 410. 

Aeschylus (4g. 69—71) and Trojan legends, 132d. αὶ 
Oresteia, ed. Wecklein, noticed, 401f. 
Septem. c. Theb., notes on, 102f., 106f., 436a. f. 

Aesculapius, ᾿Ασκλήπιος, 2090. 

aestus, 211d. 

Africa and its legati, 207a. 

African legions, where recruited, 112a. 7. 

Agamemnon, Greek theatre, 86a. 

᾿Αγαμέμνων, derivation of, 1740. 

ἀγαθός, derivation of, 1300. 

agent and action nouns, accent of, 1736. 

agent in Attic orators, 2507., 486. 

agglutination theory, 2100. ἡ. 

agnus, 211α. 

ἄγω, Hiibschmann on, 460. 

Agrapha, ed. Resch, noticed, 4547. 

Agrarian law of Licinius-Sextius, Niese on, noticed, 

δ΄. 

ἀγρεστής, 220α. 

ἀγρεύω (2), 1078., οἵ, 4865. 

at tor e in MSS., 330. 

᾿Αίδης, derivation of, 1362. 

αἰκία, 2940. 

αἴλων, Cyprian, explanation of, 52a. 

aidAos derived, 195a. 

Aiora, festival of, 378d. 7. 

αἰσθητόν, αἰσθητικόν, 121a. 

αἰσυμνήτης derived, 196a. 

aitéw, 71a. 

Ak-Hissar ; see Thyatira. 
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Akropolis, excavations on, 1402. 

aktau, Gothic, 2446. 

alapa, 1660. 

albus, use of in Horace (Od. I. 7. 15), 220a. 

Aleatoribus, De, author of, 125a. f. 

Harnack’s, noticed, 125f. 
notes on text and date, 1267. 

ἀλείφω, 211α. 

ἀλείπτης, sense of, 71a. 

Alemanni, Julian’s victory over, 60a. f. 

᾿Αλῆτις, 378). 7. 

Αλκυόνη, 339a. 

Allen and Greenough ; v. Greenough. 

Allen (F. D.), Greek Ve ersification in Inscriptions, 
noticed, 2717. 

Allen (T. W.), Notes on Greek MSS. in Italian 
Libraries, 12f., 252f., 8487. 

Allen (W. F.), The Licinian Law, δή. 

Allen (W. ΒΕ.) and Myers (P. V. N.), Ancient History 
for Colleges, dc. Part I., The Hastern Nations 
and Greece (P. V. N. Myers), noticed, 2146. f. 

alliteration, Plautine, 2490. 

almus, 21la. 

Alpensis, 2020. 

ἀλφήστης, sense of, 867. Καὶ 

amasti, &c., 243a. 7. 

Amathus, gem found at, 2835. 

American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 87a. ; 
2846. 7. 

Papers, Vol. IV. ; v. Allen, (F. D.) and Sterrett 
-Ἐ5 9 

Ameth, situation of, 84}. 

amicio, perfects of, 246d. 

amm- in MSS., 451a. 

Ammianus, work on, 181a. 

amnes, nanes, confusion of, 2000. 

ἀμνός, 211α. 

amplexo in Cicero, 40a. 

Amsel (G.), Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen, 
I. 3, noticed, 66a. f. 

ἄν in apodosi, 344a. 7. 

ἄν iterative with imperf., aor., indic., 5451 

ἄν (κέν), meaning of, 344. 

ay potential, 3440. ἢ. 

ἄν with conditional, &c., sentences, 276a. f., 314a. f. 

ay with fut. indic. in Attic, 274a. 

ἄν with opt. on inscrr., 3060. 

an in Ovid, 10a. 

in Persius, 10a. Καὶ 
in rhetorical question, 10a. 
use of, 166a. 

an...non = μῶν ov, 16}. 

ava in the Attic orators, 415a. 

Anabasis, composition of, 460d. 

date of, 461a. 

Anaeitis inscr. relative to worship of, 69/. 

ἀνάγκη, Plato’s view of, 122a. 

analogy and syntax, 167a. ἢ. 

ἀναλυτικός, 71a. 

ἀναφαιρέτως, 3320. 

anaphora, 410. 

ἀναποτεύκτως, 70}. 

ἀναρχία, 71a. 

ἄναξ, 539}. 7. 

Anderson (W. Ο. F.), notice οἵ Rayet-Collignon’s 
Histoire de la Céramique Greceque, 87a. f. 

The meaning of ‘ Fulerum’ and ‘ Fulcri Genius,’ 
8297. 

Andocides ; v. Antiphon. 

Andrews (E. A.) and Stoddart (S.), 4 Grammar of 
the Latin Language, revised by Preble (H.), 
noticed, 2186. 7. 

Andronicus Rhodius, MSS. of in British Museum, 
442. 


ἀνεκτικόν = ‘patience,’ 710. 
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ἀνεψιός, 211}. 
ἀγγαρία, ὅ52α. 
ango, 211α. 
ἀνίημι, 15}. 
animi mente in Lucretius, 264a. 
animum inducere, Cicero’s use of, 41a. 
antequam, construction of, 1700. 
Antiphon and Andocides, expression of agent in, 
250a. f. 
similarities of diction, 2516. 
antiquities discovered, 329a., 333a, 
in Phoenician tomb, 4200. 
v. British Museum. 
aorist Gk. and perfect, relation of, la. f. 
Lat. and perfect, relation of, 2a. αὶ 
*apafum, 3650. 
Apameia, 1770. 
Apaturia, festival of, 258. αὶ 
ἀπηγειοχότα, 3310. 
᾿Απείλωνι, Cyprian, explanation of, 52a. 
aperio, &c., 246a. 7. 
ἀπεριπτώτως, 70d. 
aphaeresis in Cyprian, 510., 520. 
on metrical inserr., 2726. 


᾿ ἀφεκτικόν = ‘abstinence,’ 710. 


ἀφίστημι, 448a. 
apopuaw, 71a. 
Aphraates ; v. Aphrahat. ἡ 
Aphrahat, Homilies, ed. Bert, noticed, 455f. 
Aphrodisias, metropolis, 178b. 
ἀπό with dative in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 
ἀπόβαλλον, 71a. 
Apocalypse, O.-L. palimpsest of, ΤῸ ἢ 2. ch 181: 
‘ Pseudo-Augustine’ on, 222a. 7. 
ἀποδεδόανθι — dedér wnt, 2440, 
apodosis, Livy’s use respecting, 360. Καὶ 
Apollo of Priene, dedication to, 4230. 
Apollo Thearios, 139a. b., 2350. 
Tyrimnius, worship of, 1370. 
Apollodorus of Carystus, frag. from, 25a. 
Apoll. Rhod., MSS. of in British Museum, 1500. 
Apology of Plato and Armenian translation, 341a. f. 
ταπός = inguus, 211a. 
ἀποστερεῖν, 197a. 
ἀποτευκτικῶς, 70. 
apposition, 410a. 
and article in N.T., 74. 
aptus, sense of, 164d. 
amv for ἀπό, where found, 496. 
Arados, 420a, 
Aramaic, inscription i in, 4795. 
Arassus, 330a. ἂν al 
Aratus, MSS. of in British Museum, 150a. 
aravi aro armentum, 244}. 
Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, Smyth (H. W.) on, noticed, 
48f. 
Arcado-Cyprian, common characteristics, 49a. 
relationship of to other dialects, 49a. f. 
Arcadian, relation of to other dialects, 50a. 
Archaeology, 547., 837., 1400. f., 186a. f., 
283f., 322f., 4207, 4777. 
study of in United States, 512. 
archaisms in Cicero, 390. 
ἀρχή an ἀγαθόν in Aristotle, 198a. 
ἀρχή τῆς αἰτίας, 294}. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), notice of Rawack’s De Pla- 
tonis Timaco quaestiones criticac, 273a. 7. 
of Warren’s Plato's Republic, 1.—V., 352f. 
reply to Cook Wilson’s notice of his 7’imaeus, 
181f. 
further reply, 219. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), Plato’s Tinaeus, noticed, 1140; : 
ef. 181f., 1881, 219/. 
apxiatpos, office of, 3270. 
[ἀρχιερέαν), 177d. 


2287., 


INDEX, 


ἀρχιερεύς = summus sacerdos, 366. ἢ. 
ἀρχιερεὺς ᾿Ασίας, 175b., 20ϑα. 
ardor, 163b. 
areant, note on, 2226. 
ἀρετή, Euripides’ conception of, 26a. 7, 
Ares, titles of, 330a. 
Arginusae, battle of, 258a. 7. 
Aristotelian philosophy and the Church, 215d. 
Aristotle and Plato, 119a. Καὶ 
Aristotle, MSS. of, 293a. 7., 4400. f. 
Ethics, notes on, 196f., 293f., 2947. 
work on, noticed, 369a. Καὶ 
Poetics, quotations in, 2030. f. 
portrait busts of, 4640. 
Aristotle’s ten categories in Plato, 1150. 
Aristophanes, ἄν with past indic. in, 3430., 844}. 7. 
morality of, 660. 
Ranae, el. Blaydes, noticed, 257/. 
Aristoxenus and music, 73a. 
ἀρμαμεντάριον, 332d. 
Armenian versions of Plato, 840. 
army, Roman, 446d. 
Arnold (C. F.), Die Neronische Christenverfolgung, 
noticed, 63a. f. 
Arnold (W. T.), on the termination -ensis, 2017. 
Arrephori, meaning and derivation of, 187a. f., 2226. 
ἀρρηφόρος, derivation of, 2220. 
Arrian τῶν μετ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον libri septimi fragmenta, 
ed. Reitzenstein, noticed, 467a. ἢ. 
ἄρσην, derivation of, 222d. 
Artanada, 330a. 
article, usage in Hellenistic Greek concerning, 730. 
-as stems in Greek, 1740. 
ashta, -ἄ, -aw, European equivalents for, 244a. 7, 
Asia (province of), Koinon of, 1747. 
Sulla and, 176a. 
Asia Minor, travels in, 325/. 
᾿Ασιάρχης, title of, 1755, 208a. 
Asiatic monuments in Berlin, 4780. ἢ. 
Assarlar, situation of, 84). 
asses, in ‘ritual,’ 260. 
ast and at, 11a. 7. 
ἀστάς = ἀνστάς, 70a. | 
Astra, 330a., 333a. 
᾿Αστρηνός, 3300. 
᾿Αστυάναξ, meaning, &c., of, 339/. 
astute, use of, 298d. 
Athenaeus, MSS. of, 445d. 
Athene in the Humenides, 4020. f. 
representation of, 283a. 7, 
Athenian and Corinthian coinages, 4776. 
Athens, archaeology at, 1400. 
family at, 371a. 7. 
lot introduced at, 530. 
museums at, 421a. 
parties in during Peloponnesian war, 413/. 
topography of, 62a. 
Athens; v. American School, &c. 
Athos text of Shepherd of Hermas, 65a. 7. 
Attic Orators, prepositions in, 250f., 414a. /., 456. 
Attic Orators, Selections from, ed. Jebb, noticed, 
406f. 
᾿Αττικὸν δεῖπνον, 2030., 2040. 
attraction to the person, 148). 
av in Attic, 306a. 
-av in gen, sing. masc., 49a. 
audacia, wudeo, development of, 165a. /. 
Avesta, work on, 1304. 
Augustine, influence of, 640. 
Augustine, Pseudo-, on the Apocalypse, 2220. /. 
Augustus, cult of, 2076. 7. 
aFi-, aF, in Attic, 1300. 
αὐτοῦ, force of, 1310. 
auxiliaries, and civitas, 113). 7, 
and legions, 1140. 


48) 


auxiliaries and provinces, 114a. 
how recruited, 1136. f. 
Azarias (Brother), Aristotle and the Christian Church, 
noticed, 215d. 
ἀζήμιος, 2570. 7. 


Β. 


b- future, Irish aud Latin, 195d. 

ὃ and v confused, 229b., 451a., 4536. 

Babington (C.), obituary notice of, 194}, 

Baedeker (K.), Handbook to Greece, noticed, 214}. 

Bahrein islands, home of Phoenicians, 420a. /. 

Bake’s Scholica Hypomnemata, 407a. 

Balaklava, orthography and meaning of, 330a. 

βάλλειν ψῆφον, 103d. 

βαλών, 71a. 

-bam, Latin tenses in, 1956. 

[βαρίβαν], 402}. 

Batrachomyomachia, 203a. 7. 

Bauer (Ad.), Die [yriechischen] Kriegsaltertiimer 
(Miiller’s Handb. IV. 2), noticed. 367/. 

Baunack (J. and T.), Studien, Vol. I., noticed, 
130f. 

Bayfield, on conditional and indefinite sentences in 
Greek (Camb. Philol. Society), 2767., cf. 3l4a. ἢ, 
417a. 7. 

bene, 211a. 

Beneventum, origin of name, 43a. 

Bennett (C. E.), notice of Smyth’s Arcado-Cyprian 
Dialect, 48f. 

Bent (J.T.), on the ancient home of the Phoe- 
nicians, 420f. 

Bergk (Th.), Griechische Literaturgeschichte, IV. 
(Peppmiiller), noticed, 459/. 

Berlage (J.), De Euripide Philosopho, noticed, 26f. 

Berlin Museum, Asiatic room in, 4780. 7, 

Bernardakis (N.), Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, 
noticed, 90. 

Bert (G.), Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen Homilien, 
noticed, 455/f. 

Bessarion and MSS. of Origen, 3940. 

bd element in nouns and verbs, 196a. f. 

Bibliography, 9387., 1457, 1937, 242, 2897, 338, 
383f.; 4587., 480f. 

bibliography ; v. MSS. 

βίος, derivation of, 450. 

Birklein (Fr.), Entwickelungsgeschichte des substanti- 
vierten Infinitivs, noticed, 2160. 7. 

Ba-, quantity of vowel before, 185a. 

Black (R.), note on Horace, 107/. 

Blanchard (A.), 1. Macct Plauti Aulularia, noticed, 
123. 

Blass (Fr.), Ueber die Aussprache des Griechischen, 
ed. 2, noticed, 468a. ἢ 

Blaydes (F. H. M.), <Aristophanis Ranae, noticed, 
2579. 

-bo, Latin tenses in, 195/. 

from -fwo (ἢ), 211α. 
βοᾶν, sense of, 1040. 
Boeotian εἰ forms, 520. 
relation of to Arcado-Cyprian, 50a. 

βοεύς, 3130. 

βόλλεται, 211α. 

Bologna, Greek MSS. in libraries at, 2520. ἡ, 

βόλομαι in Cyprian, 490. 

books, ancient trade in, 463a. 

Boor (C. de), new fragments of Papias, &e. (Texte w. 
Unters. V. 2), noticed, 205a. ἢ 

βόθρος, = fodio, 45a. 

Bourne (E. G.), notice of Schmidt’s Adhandlungen 
zur alten Geschichte, 216a. 7. 

Brandt (P.), Corpusculwm Poesis Epicae Graecae 
Ludibundae, i., noticed, 2087, 

Bpéuw, 211a. 
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Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (Kauffmann), 

notived, 3700. Καὶ 
l.eitzenstein, noticed, 467a. f. 

Brewer (F. P.), notice of Head’s Catalogue of Greek 
Comms, Corinih, &c. (ed. Poole), 477. 

British Museum, acquisitions of, 86a. f., 140α., 
1870. f., 287a. f., 2830. ἢ, 2850. f,, 3790. f, 
423a. 7. 

MSs in; v, Manuscripts. 
origin of a torso in, 1398, 

bronze coinage of Corinth, 4770. f. 

Browning, Jn a Year in Greek verse, 375f. 

Brugmann (K.), Grundriss d. vergl. Grammatik, 11., 
noticed, 1727. 

on gender in Grundriss, 11., 469a. 
in Techmer’s Zeitschrift, 390a. 7. 

Brundisium, Horace’s journey to, 1240. 

bubulcus, 212b. 

Buck (C. D.), note on an inscription from Athens, 
1886. 

on etymology of μοιχός, 4690. 7. 

*bumina, 365b. 

Burnet (J.), notes on Aristotle’s Zthics, 198/., 
373a. 

Burt (B. C.), Brief History of Greck Philosophy, 
noticed, 179a. f. 

Bury (J. B.), notes on Euripides, 220a. 7. 

on Hecate, 416a. 7. 

on Latin tenses in -bo, -bam, 1957. 

notice of Mendelssohn’s Zosimi Historia Nova, 
off. 

-bus in dat. abl. pl. Latin, 195a., 196. ὃ. 

Butler (Dr.), pupils of, at Shrewsbury, 279a. 

By bassus, 4238a. 

Bywater (I.), obituary notice of H. W. Chandler, 
821. 

Byzantium, conquest of, 389a. 7. 


C. 


Caere, discoveries at, 1870. 7. 
early art of, 188a. 7. 
Caesar, Army of, work on, 274. 7. 
Bell. Gall., Book VII., ed. Compton, noticed, 
4407, 
De Bell. Civili, ed. Paul, noticed, 218α. /. 
and Livy, grammar of, 2138. 
consecution of tenses in, θα. f. 
caesuras, masculine and feminine in hexameters, 
3680. 
on metrical inscriptions, 2710. 7. 
calendar, Greek, 216a. f. 
Calliopius, date of, 2970. 
callis, fem. in Livy, 361a. 
Cal. ixtus and De Aleatoribus, 126a. 7. 
Cambridge Philological Society, Transactions of, 
2767. 
Campagna, malaria on, 55a. 
Campbell (L.), Greek verses on an incident in a 
coal-mine, 416. 
notice of Patrick’s Heraclitus, 5997. 
of Ritter’s Untersuchungen iiber Plato 1u.s.w., 
287. 
Cannae, topography of battle, 81α., 48α. 7. 
capesso, perf. of, 166a. 
cardo, sense of, 76a. 
Caria, inscriptions relative to, 2847. 
Carian armour, 478d. 
Carinus on inscr., 231a. 
Carneades, Cicero and, 858a., 3590. Κὶ 
Carnuth (O.); υ. Rehdantz (C.). 
Carpathos, inser. from, 3330. 
Mycenean tombs in, $338a. 
cases, use of by Livy and Caesar, 2192. 
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Cassiodorus on the division of Asia, 17θα. 
Castabus, 423a. 
casts, catalogue of, noticed, 421α. f. 
cecid’, 3b. 
ecdo, derivation of, 298d. 
Celerinus and De Aleatoribus, 127b. 7. 
centurions, relative rank of, 275a. 
Cerberus and Hecate, 417a. 
certum est, construction of, in Plautus and Terence, 
249a. 
X, *, interchanged, 331a. 
Chaignet (A. E.), La Rhétorique et son Histoire, 
noticed, 270f. 
chairs, Roman, 323a. ἢ. 
Chandler (H. W.), obituary notice of, 8521. 
Chalkotheke, identification of, 1400. 
Chase (F. H.), notice of Harnack’s De Aleatoribus, 
125f. 
of Schwartz’s Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos, 2047. 
χειρώματα, sense of, 4360. 
Chersonesus )( Cnidus, 422a. f, 
Chersonesus Cnidia, 422a. 7. 
coins of, 422a. 
tribute of, 422a. 
xepelwv, 211a. 
Chinnock (E. J.), note on the word status, 77). 
on Epictetean Diminutives, 419a. /. 
on unregistered words in Epictetus, 700. Καὶ 
Choephori, properly Orestea, 259a. 
chorus, refrain in, 403a. Κὶ 
χρεία = χρῆσις, 105a. 
Chremes in Terence, 299a, 
χρημοσύνη of Heraclitus, 4000. 
χρέος, sense of, 1020. 
Christ (W.), Griechische Litteraturgeschichte (Miiller’s 
Handb., VII.), noticed, 4610. Καὶ 
Christians, Nero’s persecution of, 68a. /. 
Chrysippus and the De Nat. Deor., 359a. 7. 
x9, origin of, 210a., 2110. 
Church (A. J.), notice of Hoppus’ Masters of the 
World, 272f. 
of Young’s Sophocles in English Verse, 1577. 
Cicero and his pupils, 3576. 
Aratca, ΠΑ to, 8702. f. 
Brutus, ed. Kellogg, noticed, 354f. 
‘coincidence’ in, 312a. ἡ. 
consecution of tenses in, 6a. αὶ 
De Natura Deorum, ed. Goethe, noticed, 160. 
ed. Thiaucourt, noticed, 1630. αὶ 
Die Quellen, Reinhardt on, noticed, 357f. 
MSS. of, 1600. αὶ 
De Offictis 111., ed. Holden, noticed, 68a. 
ed. Sabbadini, noticed, 299. 
De Oratore 1., ed.2 Wilkins, noticed, 356. 
dislike for certain forms in, 1646, 
on Syracuse, 1100. 7. 
Pro Cluentio, ed. Faussett, noticed, 38f/. 
style of, 39a. ., 165a. 
tenses in, 3120. 
Cimon and Byzantium, 389a. 7. 
circumvertor, sense of, 4108. 
cistophori, coining of, 176d. Κὶ 
Clark (W.), obituary notice of, 281f. 
classical education in the United States, 777., 
223. 
Cent Studies ; v. American School of, at Athens. 
Cleanthes and the De Nat. Deor., 3596. 
Clitomachus and the De Nat. Deor., 359a. f. 
Cobet (C. G.), ohituary notice of, 470f. 
Codex Baroccianus, 142, 205d. 
cognitio, agnitio, 162d. 
coinage of Laodicea, 1780. 
Roman, 602. 
cire. 400 A.D., 1868. 
‘cotntidence’ in Cicero, 312¢. αὶ 
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coins, Corinth, 477a. 7. 
Leucas, 4770. 
Roman, dictionary of (Stevenson’s), noticed, 
284. 7. 
Coliseum, burning of, 55d. 
colleges, American, curriculum at, 78f., 2240, 7. 
collegium of priests in provinces, 208a. 
Collignon (M.); v. Rayet (O.). 
colloquialisms in Cicero, 396. 
colonatus, system of, 1130. 
comedy, ancient, 297a. f. 
Greek, history of, 459a. 7. 
old and middle, 660. 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (Kock), Vol. III., 
noticed, 22/. 
comissor, 211a. 
composition ; v. verse-translation. 
Compton (W. C.), Caesar’s Seventh Campaign in Gaul, 
noticed, 449/. 
con for cwm in MSS., 365a, 
conciliwm, of the Gauls, 2070. 
concredwo, concredut, 245a. 
conditional clauses, Latin, 4660. αὶ 
sentences, 17la., 47a. 7. 
and indefinite sentences in Greek, 276a., 3140. 7. 
configo, 3650. 
congruence of tenses in Cicero, 3120. 
contungi, with abl. in Cicero, 400. 
consecution of tenses in Latin, ΘΚ 
Constantius Chlorus, 232a. 
contingo )( accido, 1660. 
contraction, Latin, 243a. 7. 
conventus, seats of, 1760. f. 
Conway (R. S.), note on Wheeler’s Grammatical 
Gender, 469a. 
ἜΝ (Ε. C.), Armenian Versions of Plato, 
41}, ' 


Cooke (A. H.), notice of Gilmore’s Ktesias, Persika, 
9680. f. 

cookery, Greek, 2040. 

Cookson (C.), note on Livy, 374a. 
notice of Wharton’s Vocalic Laws of the Latin 

Language, 209. 

Cookson (C.); v. King (J. E.). 

Coptos, inscription from, 112d. 

coram advb., 2980. 

Corinth, coins of, 477a. 7. 

Cornutus, MSS. of, 4420. 

corymbus, sense of, 102, 

couches, Roman, 323a. f. 

Cram’s Universal Atlas, noticed, 181a. f. 

crassus, Plautus’s use of, 221a. 

Cratippus and Xenophon, 404a. 

credo parenthetic, 39d. 

Cremna, topography of, 330a. 

criticism, value of quantitative, 28a. 
νυ. MSS. 

cwm-clauses in Latin, 1690. f., 466a. 

cumulatus = ‘with interest,’ 4190. 7. 

cupidus, sense of, 41a. 

curator kalendarii, funetions of, 580. 
reipublicae, functions of, 580. 

curses on tombs, 3300. 

cursus honorum, senatorial, 206a. 

cyathus, 2730. 

Cybele, 330a. 
Oyprian and De Aleatoribus, 125a. 7. 
and the Latin Heptateuch, 364a. 
Cyprian, relation of to other dialects, 500. 
τ. Arcado-Cyprian. 

Cyprus, archaeology at, 1400. Καὶ 
gem found in, 2830. 

Cyrnus, 422a. 

Cyropaedia, composition of, 4602. 
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D. 
6 for τ, 331a. 
dactyls and spondees in hexameters, 272a., 368a. /. 
Dahl (B.), Latinsk Litteratwr-Historie pad grundlag 
af O. Occioni, storia della literatura latina, 
noticed, 415a. 
δαμιοργός in Arcadian, 526. 
dandi, 212b. 
daru Skt. = Eng. tree, 3076. 
dative of agent, 250a. f., 4374. 7. 
ethical force underlying, 251α. 
of indirect object, after compound verbs in Latin, 
169a. f. 
of -i-stems in LXX., 35a. 
in vy, Phrygian, 328a. 
plural Ionic in Plato, 29a. ὁ. 
with ἀπὸ and ἐξ in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 
Davies (J. F.), obituary notice of, 1897, 
De Aleatoribus ; v. Alcatoribus. 
death and marriage associated, 4180. 
Decelea, Piraeus visible from, 1310. 7. 
De Coloribus, authorship of, 119a. 
decor plural, 47a. 
dedérunt = ἀποδεδόανθι, 2440. 
δεῖν εἰς τὸ ζύλον, 4140. 
δεινὰ : δεῖνα, 2590. 
deitas, deificus, 1276. 
δεκάδαρχοι, 3670. 
Delendis, 330a., 333a. 
delco, 2440. 
delibutus, 21la. 
Delian League, early history of, 387/. 
Delmatius, 233a. 
δηλῶ, personal constructions of, 147a. 
)( φανερός εἰμι, 1470. 7, 
Delphi, archaeology at, 146a. f. 
δεμέλεα, sense of, 70a. 
Demeter, 330a. 
δημιοῦργος in Plato’s Timaews, 1210. 
Demosihenes, ἄν with past indic. in, 3450. 
Ausy.wihite Reuven, ed. 2 Wotke, noticed, 260a. 
character of, 46la, 
MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 154a. f. 
δημοτικὴ ἀρετή, in Plato's Laches, 670. 
δενδρύων, 70a. 
dentatus, sense of, 469d. 
δέω, personal use of, 1480. 
use of participle, 148d. 
De Ossium Natura, authorship of, 1168., 1820., 
184a, 
Derbe, 330a, 
desideratives, Latin, formation of, 480. 
δεύρανος, membranaceus, 256a. 
-dhi element in nouns and verbs, 196d. 
διαβαίνειν, 405d. 
Diaeus, president of Achaea, 447a. 
Diagoras, 2600, 
διαλιπών, 1480. 
διαπεσεῖν, sense of, 66a. 
dica, in Latin, 40a. 
dicat aliquis, 466d. 
dictatorship, abolition of, 770. 
Dictionary, Latin, for schools, noticed, 164. 7. 
of Roman coins, noticed, 284a. ἢ 
Didaché and De Aleatoritus, 125a. Ff. 
διδάσκω, derivation of, 46a. 
digamma in Homer, 3040. 
δίκαιον, Aristotle’s view of, 197a. f. 
δίκαιος, ἱκανός εἰμι, δηλῶ, ef sim., 147α. ὃ, 
diminutives in Epictetus, 419a. ἢ 
διμώοϊΐς in Cyprian, 510. 
Dimsdale (M. S.), Livy, Bk. XXII. noticed, 360/. 
Diocletian, edict of, 285a. /. 
Diodorus, on Syracuse, 11a. ἢ 
Diog. Laertius, MSS. of, 4450. 
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Dionysius Halicarn, ed. Jacoby, II., noticed, 416a. f. 
Dionysus, 330d. 
διορθωτής, sense of, 71a. 
διορθωτικὸν δίκαιον : ἑκούσια συναλλάγματα, in Aris- 
totle, 197a. 
Διοσκούρια, festival of, 423a. 
Dioscuri, 330d. 
Dirce used for drinking, 104a. 
Dis, derivation of, 47a. 
discovery of antiquities ; v. British Museum. 
of inscriptions ; Ὁ. inscriptions. 
diserte, sense of, 166a. 
discrtus, 166d. 
dispensatores freedmen, 57a. 
D N. M. E., 2320., 2334. 
Dollinger (T. von), Akademische Vortrige Band I., 
noticed, 215a. 7. 
Dorpfeld on the Greek theatre, 85a. f. 
δοκῶ, personal use of, 148. f. 
dominus, 211. 
Domitian, persecution of, 205d. 
titles of, 2330. 
Domitiopolis, 333a. 
Doric, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 500. 
Dossennus, 1666. 
δουλάριον, Epictetus’ use of, 4190. 
Dowdall (L. D.), Corrigenda in Liddell and Scott, 
3730. 
Dowdall (L. D.), Livy, Book XXII., noticed, 42f. 
5p. = Sevpavos, 256a. 
drachma, Athenian )( Corinthian, 4778. 
Driver (5. R.), obituary notice of Dr. Hatch, 4747. 
dubius, formation of, 195a. 
Duff (J. D.), Lucretius, Book V., noticed, 265. 
duim, perfect opt., 245a. 
δύναμαι, derivation of, 46a. 
δύναμιν (eis, κατὰ) in Plato, 29a. 
δυναστεία in Polybius, 305. 
-duo fut. perf., 245a. 
duoviri, duumviri, 41a. 
on Corinthian coins, 478a. 
quinquennales, ib. 
duplication by scribes, 710. f. 
duxti a contracted form, 3a. 


E. 


e+ a, treatment of, in Cyprian, 51a. 
e + ε, treatment of, in Cyprian, 510. 
6 and f confused in MSS., 2932. 
ὁ and 7, variation in Latin, 209a. 
confused in MSS., 293a. 
-c, ablative in, 3l6a. 
-é-declension, 520. 
e for a, 435a. 
ἢ for € in Arcado-Cyprian, 50a. 
e for ἢ, 2296., 231a. 
e inserted in Latin, 10. f. 
e to in Cyprian, 52a. 7. 
ἔασσα Doric, 4b. 
ecce, derivation of, 298d. 
Editorial, 1. 
Egen (A.); v. Meusner (I.). 
Egnatius on inscr., 2816. 
ejo in Augustan poets, 370a. 
Ehwald (R.), Ad. hist. carm. Ovid. recensionemque 
symbolae, noticed, 212b. ἢ. 
Ovidii Amores, Epistulae ctt. (Teubner, Vol. I.), 
noticed, 212a. 7. 
el, els, ἐσσί, 47a. 
τει forms in Boeotian, 52d. 
εἰ, negative with, 2740. 
εἴγε, 319a. 
elev, derivation of, 47a. 
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ἠκασμένος, sense of, 418α. 
εἶπον, construction of, 1310, 
eis for πρός, 414}. 
statistics of, 4140. 
with numerals, of persons, 414d. 
toca: Hom., 510. 
ἐκ = ἀπό, 437a. 
ἐκ = ὑπό, 251b., 414}., 436f. 
ex, Statistics of, 414a. f. 
ἤ xe in Cyprian, 51a. 
ἔκφορος, sense of, 68a. 
ἔκπτωσις, sense of, 71a. 
Elasidai, 1882. 
Elean, phonetic law in, 1300. 
elicut, 246d. 
elision on metrical inserr., 271a., 272}. 
Ellis (R.), A suggestion on Agam. 69—71, 132a. 7. 
notice of Ehwald’s Ad historiam carminum 
Ovidianorum...symbolac, 212b. f. 
of Kauffmann’s De Hygini Memoria Scholiis in 
Ciceronis Aratum seruata, 370b. f. 
of Occione’s translation of Silius Italicus Punica, 
3700. 
of Riese’s Ovid, Vol. 11., 451f. 
elogium in Latin, 40a., 410. 
em )( hem, 299a. 
ἐμβάλλειν, sense of, 468. 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, 371. f., 401la. f., 417b., 436a. f. 
Aristophanes, 313a. f., 418a. 
Aristotle, 198f., 373a. 
Catullus, 291f., 374a. 
Demosthenes, 3720. 7. 
Euripides, 372a., 4170. 7. 
glossary, Graeco-Latin, 129d. 
Latin-Greek, 129a. f., οἵ, 1810. 
Heptateuch, 365a. 7. 
Horace, 4700. 
Juvenal, 200a. f., 468a. 
Livy, 374a 
Lysias, 407a. 
Martial, 200a. f. 
Nonius, 2477. 
Ovid, 374b., 4700. 
Persius, 199a. f. ; cf. 275a. f., 3140. f 
Plato, 341a. 7., 4680. 
Polybius, 4470. 
Propertius, 316qa. ἡ. 
St. James, 740. f., 2750. f., 314a. 
Sophocles, 3720. 
Thucydides, 372b., 4180., 435a. 7. 
Xenophon, 403/. 
ἐμμέσῳ et sim. in LXX., 350. 
emperor and finance at Rome, 56d. /. 
emphasis, and order in Latin, 1716. ἢ. 
éumvos, quantity of, 4070. f. 
ev and és slurred in pronouncing, 38a. 
τῆναι in Cyprian, 490. 
ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ, examples of, 415a. 
ἐναρέτως, 332b, 
ἐγχείη, 2030, 
ἐνδαψιλευσάμενον, 3320. 
Endoios on a stele, 140. 
ἤνικε for ἤνεικε, 70a. 
-ensis, use of, 201f. 
-ensis with names of towns, 2020. 
ἐνσκηνόω, 35a. 
ἐνθανεῖν, ἐναποθανεῖν, 4070. 
-ew, Verbs in, pass into -μι class, 50a. 
-eos, genitives in, 331d. 
ἐπακτός, sense of, 418a. 
Epaminondas, Xenophon’s view of, 131a. 
ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερον οὖς, ἃ if Greek, 23a. 
Ἔπήκοος (Ποσειδών), 8ὅ380α. 
Ephesus, games at, 1787. 
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ἐφοδιάζειν, 300. 

Ephrem’s Commentary, 4560. 7. 

ἔφυν, sense of, 148d. 

Epic, Greek Burlesque ; v. Brandt. 

Epicharmus, 459a. 

Epictetus, lexicography of, 700. Κι, 419a. f. 
MSS. of, 444a. 

Epicureans, Cicero on, 357a. 7. 

Epidaurian inserr., Baunack’s edition of, 130a. 
new words from, 70a. /. 

Epigoni, names of, 339a. 7. 

epigram, inscriptional, 328q. 

Ἐπικάρπιος, 3300, 

°Emixratos, 590}. 

ἐπιπῆν, 70a. 

ἐπιφέρω, sense of, 71a. 

Epipolae, strategic value of, 111a. 

ἐπιψελλίζω, 700. 

ἐπισταῖς, Cyprian, 516 

ἐπιθειάζω, sense of, 710. 

epithets ‘standing’ in Homer, 220a. 

ἐπὶ τοῦτο, sense ot, 260a. 7. 

‘ Ergane terrace,’ 1400. 

ergo, &C., 167a. 

Erigone, legend of, 378d. 7. 

ero, explanation of, 168. 

ἐς and ἐν slurred in pronouncing, 38a. 

-ns for -evs in Arcado-Cyprian, 520. 

ἐς κόρακας parenthetical, 2590. 

Esquiline cemetery, excavations in, 540. 

ἔστε on inscrr., 3060. 

Estienne (les), biography of, 308. 7. 

et, incorrect use of, 3620. 

ἔ-τετμ-ον )( ἔ-τε-τμ-ον, 450. 

ἦθος in Polybius, 300. 

ἤτω, 8910. 

ἤτοι in alternatives, 3530. 

etymology, Greek and Latin works on, 2097, 

ew in Latin, 2110. 

Evans (T. S8.), obituary notice of, 9177. 

Εὐβοσία, 330d. 

εὐβοσιάρχης, 3320. 

ἔξεισος = ἴσος, 510. 

Everett (W.), note on Catullus XXIX., 2917. 

-cvi in Latin perfects, 2440. 

Eumenia, a conventus, 177a. 

Eumenides, Athene in, 4020. f. 

cuntis, explanation of, 209a. f. 

Εὐφροσύνη, 3300. 

Euripides, ἄν with past indic. in, 3430. 
and Sophocles, 270. 
as philosopher, Berlage on, noticed, 26/. 
chronology of works, 27a. 
conception of ἀρετή, 26a. 7. 
Jon translated (H. B. L.), noticed, 309a. f. 
misogyny of, 27a. 
Paley’s estimate of, 810. 7. 
plays upon words in, 2200. /- 
‘tendency’ of, 26a. 7. 

Europa, legend of, 107/. 

Εὐρυσάκης, 339A. 

Eusebius and Philippus Sidetes, 2050. 

εὔσοφος, 3320 

εὐθενεῖν, ευθηνεῖν, 199a. 7. 

Εὐξαγόρω, Cyprian, 520. 

ἐξ in Arcado-Cyprian, &c., 490. 7. 

ἐξ with dative in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 

exactores, 57a. 

ἐξαιρεῖν, 4360. 

excitare, suscitare, 3650. 

exclusus, sense of, 390. 

expertentia )( wsus, 41a, 

extermino, sense of, 453a. 
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7 and ὁ confused in MSS., 2930. 
Jaber, 211α. 
Facet, 212a. 
Sacta, sense of, 2640. 
Fallo, 2114. 
family, Athenian, 371a. 7, 
Fasti of Roman imperial legati, 206/. 
Sata, sense of, 264a. 
Favre (Mme.), La Morale d Aristote, noticed, 369a. f. 
Fausset (W. Y.), note on Cicero, pro Cluentio, 
469a. f. ; ef. 3740. 
Fausset (W. Y.), Pro Clwentio, noticed, 38f. 
Faxo, -im, 299b. 
Jecere from [ feceize], 2a. 7. 
Fick’s view of Homer, 304a. 
jilius, 211d. 
final clauses, 1710. 
final -6 shortened in Latin, 167a. 
finance in the municipia, 57a. 
firmitas, Plautus’s use of, 221a. 
Jiscus and aerariwm, 600. 
emperor and, 570. 
officials of, 57a. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Waldstein’s Catalogue of Casts, 
noticed, 421a. 7. 
Flagg (I.), notice of Weil’s Order of Words im 
Ancient Languages (translated), 218a. ἢ. 
Fleete; »/ plu, 3070. 
foedus, sense of in Livy, 130. 
fore, 2110. 
formative element of verbs and nouns identical, 
196a. 7. 
fortassis in Cicero, 40a, 
Forum, plan of, 136a. 
shrine in, 7b. 
Frazer (J. G.), note on Catullus, 315d. ἡ. 
JSremo, 2114. 
Frogs and Greek stage, 86a. 
Frontinus Strategemata, ed. Gundermann, noticed, 
3lla. 
fruor in Plautus and Terence, 298a. 
Fiigner (Fr.), Livivs XXI.—XXIII., noticed, 213d. 
fterunt, original, 244a. 
Fuhr (K.); v. Rauchenstein (R.). 
fulcrum, fulcri genius, meaning of, 322/, 
Fulgentius and Nonius, 3000. 
fungor in Plautus and Terence, 298a. 
Furley (J. 5.) on the Stage in the Greek Theatre, 
85a. 7. 
future indic., Latin, 467a. 
with ἄν in Attic, 274a. 


α. 
Galen on the Timaeus, 116b., 1810. 7. 
Galerius, 232a. 
Galliarwm inguisitor, duties of, 2080. 
Gallic invasion of Greece, authorities for, 216a. 
Gallienus, inser. of, 2300. ἢ 
Gelon, Wall of, llla., 112α. ὃ. 
γενάμενος, 9910. 
gender and sex, 390a. f., 469a. 
genitive in τῷ in Cyprian, 500., 520. 
in Ovid, 212a. 
objective, 3620. 
Pisidian, 3300. : 
sing. of mase. -ἄ- stems in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a, 
with σύν, 83la., 3320. 
genitives, anomalous, 331a. 
genius tori, &e., 823a. 7. 
Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 222a, f,, 
8970. 7. 
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Genoa, Greek MSS. in library at, 2550. 7. 
geography, ancient, 3290. 
Greek, work on, 6la. f., 62a. 
of Greece, work on, noticed, 415a. 7. 
of Elsass, 610. 
of Italy, work on, 610. 
Georges (K.E.), reply to address of congratulation, 
93. 
Georges (K. E.), Lexicon of Latin Word-forms, 
noticed, 181a. 
Germanic legions, where recruited, 112a. ἢ 
gerund and gerundive in Livy, 2130. 
gerundive, Latin formation of, 168a. f., 2090. 
γίγνομαι, forms of in LXX., 35a. 
Gilbert (W.), Ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονεύματα, noticed, 
404a. 7. 
Giles (P.), Ἕρσαι πρόγονοι μέτασσαι, 87. 
note on Arrephoria, 2220. 
Gilmore (J.), Yragments of the Persika of Ktesias, 
noticed, 3680. Καὶ 
Giraud (P.), Les Assemblées Provincialcs, noticed, 
207a. 7. 
yA-, quantity of vowel before, 185a. 
glossaries, Graeco-Latin, 129a. 
Latin-Greek, 128a. f., cf. 1810. 
emendations in, 129a. f., cf. 1810. 
glosses, relating to Sparta, 620. f. 
gnomic perfect, Latin, 466a. 
gnosti = jajnatha, 243). 
Goethe (A.), Cicero De Natura Deorwm, noticed, 
160f. 
Goetz (G.),and Gundermann (G.), Corpus Glossari- 
orwm Latinorum I1., noticed, 128f. 
Goodwin (A.), note on Aristophanes, 313a. f. 
on Euripides and Sophocles, 372a. 7. 
on Euripides, 4170. Δ 
Gorgon, legend of, 2830. 
Gow (J.), Companion to School Classics, 
noticed, 179a. 
gradus, sense of, in Livy, 316a. 
grammars, noticed— 
Attic inscriptions, 305f. 
comparative, 1677., 209f. 
Homeric, 303/. 
Latin— 
Allen-Greenough, 1677. 
Andrews-Stoddard, 2188. 7. 
Schweizer-Sidler, 275d. 
Sonnenschein, 466. 
grammatical gender, 3907., 469a. 
Giassmann’s law illustrated, 450., 46a. 
Greece, Baedeker’s Handbook to, noticed, 2140. 
Greek, calendar, 216a. /. 
geography, 6la. f., 62a. 
history, noticed, δ, 
legends, interpretation of, 53). 
MSS. in Italian libraries, 127., 252f., 8457. 
moral feeling, 26a. f. 
music, 354a. 
personal constructions in, 1477. 
pronunciation of transliterated Latin names, 
370. 
sonant liquids in, 440, 7. 
theatre, 85a. f. 
verse, translations into, 1951. 
verse composition, 416. 
words corrupted in MSS., 292a., 299a. 
Greenough (J. B.) [and Kittredge (G. L.)], Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges, revised and enlarged, noticed, 167f. 
Greenou_h (J. B.), Satires and kpistles of Horace, 
noticed, 1247, 
Gregui Magisuos and Plato, 340a. Fe 
Gregory IX. and classics, 2150. 
gremium, use of, 2176. 


ed. 2, 
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Grote (John), Dialogue on the Utilitarian Basis of 
Plato’s Republic, 977. 

Griinenwald (L.), Der freie formethafte Infinitif der 
Limitation im Griechischen, noticed, 2165. f. 

Gudeman (A.), De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planudeo. 
noticed, 2691 

Gunther (0.), 
noticed, 1816. 

Guthling (O.), Xenophons Agesilaos, noticed, 4040. /f. 

Gueulde, sitnation of, 840. 

γυναῖκαν, ὅ91α. 

Gundermann (G.), 
noticed, 3lla. 

». Goetz (G.). 

Gwilliam (G. H.), notice of Norton’s Translation 
of Hebrews, &c., 31la. 7. 

Gwynn (S. L.), note on Aesch., 3710. 7. 

Gyliing (J.), De argumenti dispositione in satiris 
ix.—xvi. Juvenalis, noticed, 468a. 


Quaestiones Ammianeae Criticae, 


Juli Frontini Strategemata, 


Η. 


h’ for 6, &c., in Elean, 1308. 
haec, fem. pl., 2980. 
Hale (W. G.), notice of Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar, 1677. 
of Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar 11., Syntax 
4647. 
Haliartus, Athenian expedition to, 4070. 
Halicarnassus and Theangela, 140a. 
“Αλίεια, festival of, 429α. 
“Αλίκη or ᾿Αλιεῖς, 70a. 
ἅλυσις in Polybius, 300. 
ἅνδανε, 3040. 
Handmann (R.), on the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (7'exte w. Unters. V. 3), noticed, 206u. 7. 
Hannibalianus, 2338a. 
happiness and justice, 98b., 990. f. 
Hardy (E. G.), note on Pliny, 77a. 
on Tacitus, 77a. 7. 
notice of Giraud’s Les Assemblées Provinciales 
dans 1 Empire Romain, 207a. 7. 
of Liebenam’s Forschungen zur Verwaltungesge- 
schichte ἃ. Rémischen Kaisserreichs, 206f. 
of Mommsen’s Rémisches Staatsrecht, 111. 2, 58f. 
of Mommsen on the Recruiting System under 
the Empire, 1127. 
of Wiegand’s Beitrdge zur Landes- u. Volkes- 
kunde von Elsass-Lothringen, 60a. 7. 
hare-hunting, on vases, 478d. 7. 
Harnack (A.), Das Euangelienfragment von Fatjuni 
(Texte u. Unters. V. 4 Anh.), noticed, 454/. 
De Aleatoribus, noticed, 125/. 
Die Akten des Karpus, des Papylus u. d. Agatho- 
nike, noticed, 455f. 
on N.T. criticism, 4100. 7. 
Harpalus, affair of, 461a. 
ἁρπάζω, derivation of, 45a. 
Harrison (C.), note on conditional sentences in 
Greek, 417a. 7. 
on Persius 3740. cf. 100. 
Harrison (Jane E.), on the Central Slab of the E. 
Parthenon Frieze, 378a. f. 
on the Festival of the Aiora, 3780. 7. 
on the meaning of Arrephori, 187a. cf. 222b. 
Hartmann (J. T.), Analecta Xenophontea, noticed, 
45a. 7. 
[ἅσσα] = sytia, 4b. 
hastae velitibus amentatae, 355d. 
Hatch (E.), notice of Swete’s edition of the Srptua- 
gint, 527. 
Hatch (E.), obituary notice of, 4747. 
arepdarires, 70a. 


— —_——— Ὁ 
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Haverfield (F.), note on Euripides, 418d. 
on Thucydides, 3720. 
on the abolition of the Dictatorship, 77. 
on the Gold Bars of Kraszna, 186a. 7. 
on Roman Inscriptions from Sardinia, 2287, 
Two Notes on Syracuse, 110/. 
notice of Compton’s Caesar, 449f. 
Haussleiter on De Aleatoribus, 1276. 7. 
Haussoullier, Athénes et ses Environs, noticed, 62a. 
Hayman (H.), note on Acts, 73d. 7. 
note on S. James, 740. 7. 
Head (B. V.), Catalogue of Greck Coins, Corinth, &e., 
ed. Poole (R. 8.), noticed, 4777. 
Heberden (C. B.), notice of Amsel’s De vi atque 
indole rhythmorum, 66a. f. 
notice of Schoell-Studemund’s Anecdota Varia 
1., 262/. 
Hebrews, Gospel according to, 
noticed, 206a. f. 
Hedypathia, 203a., 204a. 
Hedyphagetica = Hedypathia, 2046, 
ἡ ἔξω πόλις in Thucydides vi., 1110. αὶ 
Hegemon of Thasos, 203a. ὁ. 
Hegesippus, new fragments of, 235a. 7. 
Ἑκάτη, note on, 416a. ἢ. 
ἑκατηβόλος, 416). 
ἐκάβεργος, 4170. 
ἑκηβόλος, 417a. 
ἥκω for προσήκω, 149). 
“Extwp, 3390. 
Helennus on inser, 233a. 
Helikon, archaeology on, 1418. 
Hellenica, composition of, 460b. 
Hellenistic Greek, 730. ἡ 
hem )( em, 299a. 
ἡμέρα, aspiration of, 1300. 
ἥμισυς, inflexion of, 350. 
ἥμυσος, 332a. 
Henry (V.), Précis de Grammaire Comparée ed. 1 
and 2 noticed, 2100. f. 
Hephaesticn, scholia on, 262a. ἢ. 
ἑπτατειχεῖς, sense of, 104a. f., 107b., 4360. 
Heptateuch, the Latin, Mayor on, noticed, 363/. 
_ authorship of, 3630. Κὶ 
Hera and Iris, 2850. 
Herakles, representation of, 237a. 
Ἡράκλεια, festival of, 423a. 
Heraclides and Rhodes, 448a. 
Heraclitus and χρημοσύνη, 400]. 
optimism of, 4000. 
Patrick’s translation, noticed, 399/. 
herbidus, analysis of, 2100. Καὶ 
Hercules, oracular, 56a. 
ἕρμαιον, 332a. 
Hermas, Pastor, ed. Lambros, noticed, 640. ἡ 
cited in De Aleatoribus, 125d. 7. 
in relation to the N.T., 412d. 
Hermes, early representation of, 188a. 
titles of, 330a. 
Hermes, vol. xix., Mommsen’s article in, noticed, 
1197. 
Heroides of Ovid, authenticity of, 310d. 
Herodotus, ἄν with past indic. in, 313a. 
MS. of in Brit. Mus., 150d. 
on the Delian League, 387a. ἢ". 
Epo (ἔρσαι), 3a. 7. 
Hesiod, parodies of, 203a. 
ἕσταμεν = stetimus, 244a. 
ἡσυχάζων, sense of, 71a. 
hexameter, heroic, work on, 368a. Καὶ 
structure of, 2710. 7. 
iapés in Cyprian, 51a. 7. 
hiatus in Plato, 29a. 
in Tatian, 205a. 
in Zosimus, 370. 7. 


Handmann on, 


49] 


hie, quantity of, in Plautus, 75a. ΚΑ 
Hicks (E. L.), on ex voto Dedications from Koulak 
(Koloé), 697. 
on Inscriptions from Theangela, 234/. 
on Inscriptions from Thyatira, 136a. f. 
on Theangela, 1390. f. : cf. 234. 
notice of Meisterhans’ Grammatik d. attischem 
Inschriften ed. 2, 305f. 

Hierapolis, council at, 179a. 

ἱεράσετο, 3310. 

ié.na = ἱέρεια, 151}. 

ἱέρισσα, 3320. 

Hiero and literature, 463q. 

ἱκανός, &c., with participles, 1476. 

ἵνα, uses of, 319a 

Hippocrates, portrait busts of, 4640. 

Hipponax, 203a, ὁ 

ἵππος, aspiration of, 1300. 

Hispanicusis )( Hispanus, 201a. 7. 

ἱστορεῖν, sense of, 449a. 

‘Hittite’ antiquities in Berlin Museum, 4780. /. 

ὁ (ἡ) καί with proper names, 3310. 

Holden (H. A.), notice of Bernardakis’ Plutarchi 

Moralia Vol. 1., 85. 
notice of Sabbadini’s De Officiis di M. Tullio 
Cicerone, 2997. 

Holden (H. A.), Cicero De Offciis 111., noticed, 68a. 
Xenophon Cyropaedeia I11.—YV., noticed, 403. f. 
Xenophon Occonomicus 4th ed., noticed, 2748. 

ὕλος = πᾶς in mod. Greek, 660. 

Homer and Vergil, caesura in, 3680. 
ἄν with past indic. in, 343a., 344a. 0. 
grammar of (Vogrinz), noticed, 308/. 
scansion of, 304a. f. 

Fick’s view of, 304a. 

Paley’s theory concerning, 810. 

parodies of, 203a. 

relation of dialect to Arcado-Cyprian, 60d. 

Homeric evidence, value of, 53a. 

Homeric question, 4630. 7. 

homo \( vir, 41a. 

Hoole (C. H.), The Classical Element in the New 

Testament, noticed, 215a. 
Hoppus (Mary A. M.), A/asters of the World, noticed, 
PY PA 


ὥρα, 211. 
Horace and Vergil, 268a. 7. 
and Moschus, 108a. ἢ 
and the Europa-legend, 1077. 
Greenough’s Satires and Epistles, noticed, 1247. 
Horace’s journey to Brundisium, date of, 4240. 
Hort (F. J. A.), Old-Latin Palimpsest of Acts and 
Apocalypse, 117., 1810. 

os ἄν, force of, 277a. 

ὡς ἔοικα, personal use of, 1470. 

Hoskyns-Abrahall (J.), note on S. James, 3l4a.: 
οἵ, 2750. 

note on Thucyd. II., 4698. 
ὥσπερ and καθάπερ in Plato, 29a. 
ὥστε with inf., 319a. 

*obBos, sense of, 105a. 
Housman (A. E.), notes on Latin Poets, 199/ : 
οἵ. 275a. 

on Persius, 315a. 7. 

Huber (J.), Die Ursachen des Verbannung des Ovid, 
noticed, 3lla. 

ὑδάτιον, sense οἵ, 71a. 

Huet (P. D.), biography of, 308a. 

vids, deel. of, 3040. 

υἱὸς πόλεως, 3300. 

ὗλις = ἰλύς, 806a, ἢ 

Humbert (G.), Essai sur les Finances ct la Compta- 
bilité publique chez les Romains, noticed, 56/. 

Humphreys (M. W..), notice of Allen’s Greek Versi- 
JRication in Inscriptions, Ὡ7 7. 
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Humphreys (M. W.), continwed— 
notice of Manatt’s Xenophon Hellenica 1.—lV., 
5170. “7. 
ὑός, quantity of, 272α. 
ὑπάρχειν, sense of, 1170. 
ὕπαρνος, meaning of, 249. 
ὕπαρξις, 30D. 
ὑπεδεξάμην )( ἐδεξάμην, 290. 
ὑπέρ for περὶ, 4140. 
with ace. )( gen., 41δα. 
ὑπερφίαλος, formation of, 195a. 
ὑπέρθεσις, BOD. 
ὑπό rhetorical, 4390. 
with fem. nouns, 439a. 
with agent in Greek, 250a. f., 488 a. 7. 
bropopa, sense of, 71a. 
ὑποπροάγων, 332, 
hure (Germ.), etymology of, 469d. 
Hyyinus ap. scholia ad Ciceronis Aratea, Kauffmann 
ou, noticed, 3706. Καὶ 
hyperbaton, 1170. 
Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 414a. 
Hyperides, Babington’s edn. of, 135a. 7. 
MSS. of in Brit. Mus., 155a. 7. 
hypotaxis and parataxis in Plautus, 249a. 


Td. 


-i, ablative in, 316a. 

ὦ and ὁ confused in MSS., 298a. 

z characteristic inserted in Latin perfect, 2a. f. 

-i- declension, Latin, 21lla. 7. 

ὦ, disappears in Latin after a, &c., 20. 

-t in venio, salio, sario, 246b. 

« prothetic, 331a. 

-ὖ stems in Greek and Latin, 173a. 

-t- stems, dative of, 35a. 

Jacoby (C.), Dionysius Halicarnasensis Vol. IL., 

noticed, 416a. αὶ 

jajnau, jajnatha, &c. = novi, nosti, &c., 244a. ὁ. 

iam, use of, 41a. 

iambic line in Thucydides, 469d. 

words, variation of accent in, 1230. 
James (ΝΜ. R.), note on ‘Pseudo-Augustine,’ 
2224. ἢ. 

Iasos, 9996. 7. 

ἴατρα = ἰατρεῖα, 10}. 

ἰάττᾳ, Cretan, 40. 

xvos, derivation of, 45d. 

Idalion, excavations at, 1400. 7. 

idealisin in Plato, 120a. αὶ 

Idiomata Generwm, 128b,, 1294, 

Idyma, 334a. 

Ze not contracted in Latin, 211a. 

Jebb (R. C.), Selections from the Attic Orators, ed. 2, 
noticed, 406. 

on the Greek theatre, 85a. f. 

Jerome and the Vulgate, 452d. 7. 

Jevons (F. B.), notice of Bergk’s Gricchische Liter- 
aturgeschichte, Bd. IV., and Christ’s Griech- 
ische Litteraturgesch. (in Miiller’s Handb., 
Bd. VII.), 459. 

notice of Werndorff's Erkldrung aller Mythologie, 
415d. 

Jevons (F. B.), Kin and Custom in Journal of Philo- 
logy, note on, 371a. 7. 

Jewish quarter at Rome, 630. αὶ 

Jews and Christians at Rome, 630. Καὶ 

ignominia γι infamia, 41}. 

disti, vit, explained, 2a. 

lliad, Scholia Townleyana of, 155f. 

alle, scansion of, 1230. 

Illyria, recruiting in, 1190. 

iAvs, 306a. f. 
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Immerwahr (W.), Die Lakonika des Pausanias auf 
thre Quellen wntersucht, noticed, 214a. fF. 
ἸἸωμοῦλις, Μοῦλις, 331a. 
Imp. Caesar on inscriptions, 229a., 2330. 
imperatives in -dhi, -θι, 1960. 
imperf. subjunct. in Latin, 9a., 100. 7. 
its formation, 168a. 
improbus, 410}. 
imputo, 1674. 
iv for ἐν, range of, 49a. 
in causa esse, Ciceronian 3, 166a. ἢ. 
Incedit (ἢ), 1286. 
ancola, 314a. 7. 
indefinite sentences in Greek, 276a. 7. 
indicative, future, Latin, 467a. 
past tenses with dum, &c., 467a. 
use of, in Livy, Caesar, 214a 
indignum facinus, 39d. 
Indo-European, classification of languages, 45a. 
infamia )( ignominia, 410. 
infer(s), et sim., 365a. 
infinite, verbs and nouns, 195d. 
infinitive, future, Latin, in -rwm, 2770. 
substantival, 217a. 
with τοῦ μὴ, 2170. 
of limitation, 217a. 
use of, in Livy, 2130. 
works on, noticed, 2160. f. 
in oculis, 362a. 
in poutestatem esse, 166a. 
inquisitor Galliarum, duties of, 208d. 
-inquus = -απός, 211α. 
inscriptions, additions to, 233. f. 
Aramaic, 4790. 
Athens, 188d. 
from Asia Minor, 825f. 
Attic, grammar of (Meisterhans), 
305f. 
Carpathos, 3330. 
Chersonesus, 4220, 
Epidaurus, new words in, 70a. /. 
work on, 130a. 
Greek, versification in, 2717. 
Kephisia, 1880. 
Koulah, 69/. 
Milas, 137a. 7. 
Thyatira, 136a. 7. 
new, 1880., 2287., 2947. 
restoration of, 326a. 7. 
énstnwo transitive, 264a. 
instar, 1660. 
instituere (exercitum), 400. 
interdwo. 245a. 
intimo ut..., 3660. 
inversion of syllables in MSS., 201α. 
-io verbs in Latin, 246a. 7. 
Ion of Chios on Cimon’s exploits, 389a, 7. 
-Twy, compar. ending, 3048, 
‘Tonia,’ extent of the term, 3870. αὶ 
Jonians and Delian League, 3870. 7. 
lonic-Attic, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 50a. Καὶ 
lonicisms in the Attic orators, 414b., 415a., 4860. 
Josephus, causes of corruption in, 159a. Κὶ 
ed. Naber, noticed, 160a. f. 
ed. Niese, noticed, 158/. 
MSS. of, 159a. 7. 
Jovius, Zosimus’ account of, 380. 
journalism, Roman, 216d. 
lris, conventional position of, 2850. 
head of, on Parthenon frieze, 2850. 
Trish b-future, 195d. 
-is, in ace, pl., 4510. 
Isaura Nova, 330a. 
Ismenus used for bathing, 104a. 
Jsocrates, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 1530. 


noticed, 
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ἴσος = FicFos, 51}. 
ἰσφαγέντι, 3310. 
-it in Latin perf., 100. 
-it in pres, indic. 3rd conj., 2970. 
itacism, 34a., 331a., 4530. 
Italian Libraries, Greek MSS. in, 12f., 252f., 8457. 
Italy, geography of, 610. 
iterative use of ἄν with indic., 343/. 
zubeo, construction of, 1670. 
Judson (H. P.), Cacsar’s Army, noticed, 2740. 7. 
-ivi, perfects in Latin, 2450. 
Juliensis, 202b. 
Jung (J.), Geographie von Italien w.s.w., noticed, 610. 
-ius, -ium, gen. of nouns in, 2980. 
justice, Aristotle’s division of, 197a. 7. 
Plato’s view of, in Republic, 97f. 
Juvenal, De argumenti dispositione in satiris 1X.— 
XVI. (Gylling), noticed, 468. 
Juvencus and the Latin Heptateuch, 3630. αὶ 


K. 


καὶ, not for κάτι, 520. 

Καισαριανοί, 71a. 

κανθάρου μελάντερος, 290. 

Kantian theories in Plato, 121a. 

καπνός = vapor ?, 45a. 

καρδία = Skt. hrd. 3, 450. 

κάπηλος )( ἔμπορος, 105). 

κάπρος, 2046. 

Karpus, Acts of, &c., ed. Harnack, noticed, 4557, 

καταβάλλειν, 196a., 867a., 407a. 

καταλήγειν, 440. 

καταπληξάμενοι, 44θα. 

κατατομαὶ κανόνος, 265}. 

κατεαγυα, cuantity οἵ, 272α. 

κατέθεσαν in Cyprian, 52a. 

καθάπερ and ὥσπερ in Plato, 29a. 

Καθηγεμών, ἙἭ μῆς, 330d. 

κάτι, kas in Cyprian, 520. 

Kat(r)dvdpa, 3050, 

_Kauffmann (G.), De Hygini Memoria ctt., noticed, 
3700. 7. 

κέ for ἄν, where found, 490. 

κέ, τέ, In Homer, 3040. 

Kellogg (M.), Ciceronis Brutus, noticed, 354/. 

Kennedy (B. H.), obituary notice of, 226f., 2787, 

pupils of, at Shrewsbury, 279a. 7. 

Kephisia, inscription from, 1888. 

κηπόταφος, 3320, 

King (J. E.) and Cookson (C.), Sounds and Inflexions 
in Greek and Latin, noticed, 447, 

Kittredge (G. L.) ; v. Greenough. 

Kirchhoff on the Delian League, 9877. 

κισσός = hedera(?), 46d. 

κληρωτός, sense of, 294a., 7. 

κλόνις = κλόξνις (2), 450. 

Kock, Comicorum Atticorwm Fragmenta, Vol. 111. 
noticed, 22. 

Koinon of Asia, 174f., 177a. f., 207b., 208a. f. 

Koloe ; v. Koulah. 

Konia, inscriptions from, 3270. 

Kopvot, situation of, 700. 

Κοσμώ, 878α. 

κόσμος, derivation of, 190α. 

meaning of, 418d. 

Koulah, inscriptions from, 69/. 

Koulah and Koloe, 85a. 

κράσπεδον, 104}. 

Kraszna, gold bars from, 186a. f. 

κρηπίς, sense of in Aeschylus, 3710. 7. 

-κρέτης for -κράτης in proper names, Arcado-Cyprian, 
49a. b. 

Ktesias, Persika ed. Gilmore, noticed, 3680. ἡ 
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Kiibler (B.), Zuli Valeri Opera, noticed, 311a. 
κυκᾶνι, 70D. 
κυνός : κύων, 211}, 


Kyllandos, 3946. 


L. 


Lalasois, 333«. 
Lambros (S. P.), Collation of the Athos Codex of 
Shepherd of Hermas, noticed, 64d. 7. 
Lanciani (R.), Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, noticed, 54f. 
language, development of, 180a. f. 
Lanman (C. R.), 4A Sanskrit Reader, noticed, 306f. 
Laodicea, coinage of, 1780. 
council of, 178d. 
Λαράσιος, 330d. 
Lateran museum, 54a. 
λάθρα, -ᾳ, -alws in Zosimus, 38a. 
Latin, ὦ from pretonic 6 or ὁ in, 209a. 
accent, 168a. 
grammar by Allen and Greenough, noticed, 


6177. 

by Andrews-Stoddard, noticed, 2180. 7. 

by Schweizer-Sidler, 275). 

by Sonnenschein, noticed, 4647, 
pronunciation of, 172. 7. 
quantities, 1720. 
School Dictionary by Lewis, noticed, 164/. 
tenses in -bo, -bam, 195f. 
verse, translation into. 277. 
vocalic laws of : v. Wharton, E. R. 

lavi, flexion of, 245a. 

Leaf (W.), The Codex Wittianus of the J/iad, 295/., 
417d. 

notice of Maass’s Scholia Graeca in 
Iliadem Townleyana, 155f. 

Le Bas (Ph.), Voyage Archéologique, noticed, 83/. 

legati in the Roman provinces, 206/. 

legatus, 4500. 

legionaries, how recruited, 1127, 

Roman, 274}. 7. 

lekythi in Brit. Mus,, described, 237a. 7. 

lekythos, Macmillan, 478α. 7. 

Lendrum (W. T.), notice of Dimsdale’s Livy, Bk. 
xxil., 360f. 

notice of Lewis’s Lat. Dict. for Schools, 1647. 

Lesbian, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 490. 

Leucas, etc., coins of, 4770. 

lévis, 2b. 

Leutsch (ΕΠ. von), obituary notice of, 82/. 

Lewis (C. T.), 4 Latin Dictionary for Schools, noticed, 
1047. 

lex, sense of, 361a. 

lexicography, Greek, 3730. f., 419. 7, 

Latin, 3650. 
Woltilin’s, 127a. 

Licinian-Sextian Agrarian Law, Niese on, noticed, 
5f. 

Licinius, 233. 

Liddell and Scott, Greck Lexicon, corrigenda in, 

373d. 7. 
omissions in, 700. f., 4192. 

Liebenam (W.), Forschungen zur Verwaltwngsge- 
schichte des Rimischen Kaiserreichs I. Die Legaten 
wsw., noticed, 206/. 

lippus, 211a. 

liquids, sonant in Greek, 44}. 7. 

literature, Latin, work on, noticed, 415a. 

Livy and Caesar, grammar of, 2130. 

Livy xxii., ed. Dimsdale, noticed, 360/. 

ed. Dowdall, noticed, 42/. 
xxi.-xxiii., ed. Fiigner, noticed, 2130. f. 
consecution of tenses in, θα, /. 


Homeri 
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Livy on Syracuse, 1100. 
style of, 360a. f. 
Lloyd (W. W.), note on Eplies. ii. 20-28, 419a. 
on the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon (Τραπεζώ), 
4234. 
λογεῖον, when used, 85d. 
λογιστικόν )( νοητόν, 1206. 
logus in Latin, 40a. 
λοιπόν = igitur, 71a. 
Lolling, Hellenische Landeskunde, &c., notice of, 
continued, 61a. f,. 
longinquus, analysed, 1745. 
Lord (J. K.), notice of Fiigner’s Livius, xxi.-xxiii., 
213d. f. 
Lucian and Heine, 464a. 
περὶ τῆς Συρίης θεοῦ, value of, 4640. 
MSS. of, 444α. 
Lucretius, Bk. v., ed. Duff, noticed, 263/. 
λυγοστρόπος, 3320. 
Lupton (J. H.), Latin Lyric Verse Composition, 
noticed, 217a. f. 
‘lupus in fubula,’ 353d. 
Luttmann (H.), De Coincidentiae apud Ciceronem vi 
alque usu, noticed, 312a. 7. 
Lutz (L.), Die Praépositionen bei den attischen Rednern, 
noticed, 414a. 7. 
LXX.; v. Septuagint. 
Lycophron, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 149a. 7. 
Lysias, Ausgewdhlte Reden, ed. Rauchenstein (Fuhr), 
noticed, 408f. 
date of birth of, 408). καὶ 
MS. of in Brit. Mus., 1530. 
Lystra, 330d. 


M. 


«μα, force of, 319a. 
Maass (E.), Scholia Graeca in Homeri Lliadem Town- 
leyana, noticed, 155f. 
Macan (R. W.), notice of Reitzenstein’s Fragments 
of Arrian Bk. vii., 467a. Κὶ 
notice of Strachan-Davidson’s Selections from 
Polybius, 30f. 
notice of Whibley’s Political Parties in Athens, 
418. 
Macedonian phalangite, pay οἵ, 367a. 
Mackail (J. W.), notice of Brandt’s Corpusculum 
Poesis Epicae Graecae Ludibundae, 2087. 
notice of Duff’s Lucretius v., 263f. 
Mackail (J. W.), Zelogues and Georgics of Virgil, 
translated, noticed, 409f. 
Macnaghten (H.), note on Vic. ad. Att. 2210. f. 
on Euripides Helena, 726. 
Macnicol (N.), note on Eurip. Bacch. 72b. 
μαείστωρ, 332d. 
Maeson, 459a. 
magnus, μέγας, 209a. 
Maguire (T.), obituary notice of, 1847. 
Maipa, Erigone’s dog, derivation of, 379a. 
malaria and voleanic fires, 55a. 
male, 211a. 
Maleventum, origin of name, 43a. 
Manatt (I. J.), Xenophon Hellenica, i.-iv., noticed, 
13la. f. 
μάνδρα, 66a. 
manr, use of, 2170. 
maned, μένω, 209a. 
manes, amnes, confusion of, 2008. 
Manuscripts :-— 
Aeschylus, 4010. ἢ. 
Aristotle, 293a. αὶ 
Arrian, 467«. ἢ. 
Batrachomiyomachia, 203a. 
Caesar, 213a. 
Catullus, 292a., 293a. ἢ. 
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Manuscripts, continued — 
Cicero, De Offic., 299a. ἡ. 
De Oratore, 356a. 7. 
Classical, in Brit. Mus. :-— 
Aelian, 4450. 
Andronicus Rhodius, 4420. 
Apollon, Rhod., 1508. 
Aratus, 150a. 
Aristotle, 4400. f. 
Athenaeus, 4450. 
Cornutus, 4420. 
Demosthenes, 154a. 7. 
Diogenes Laertius, 445d. 
Epictetus, 444a. 
Herodotus, 1500. 
Hyperides, 155a. f. 
lsocrates, 153d. 
Lucian, 444a. f. 
Lycophron, 149α. 7. 
Lysias, 1530. 
Maximus Tyrius, 4426. 
Moschus, 1508. 
Oratores Attici, 152a. f. 
Plato, 4400. 
Plutarch, 4420. 7. 
Polybius, 1510. f. 
Pythagoras, 440a. 
Theocritus, 150. Καὶ 
Theophrastus, 442a. 
Thucydides, 151a. 
Xenophon, 15la. f. 
corruption of Greek words in, 292a., 299a. 
Dionysius Halicarn,, 416d. 
Eusebius, 205a. 
Frontinus, 3lla. 
Greek, in Italian libraries, 12f., 252f., 845f. 
Latin Heptatewch, 3630. 7. 
Hermas, 65a. 7. 
Homer, 295a. f., 4170. 
codex Wittianus, of Iliad, 295f., 4176. 
Harley, 5698, 2950. f., 4178. 
New Testament, 31la. 7. 
Nonius, 300a. f. 
Origenes, 6. Celsum, 5927, 
Ovid, 2120. f., 212b., 2690. f., 811α., 870α., 
45la. 7. 
Persius, 3140. 
Plato, 117a., 34la. f. 
Plutarch, 36a. 
‘ Pseudo-Augustine,’ 222a. 7. 
Scholia to Aristophanes’ Plutus, 109. 
to the Iliad, 155a. 7. 
to Hephaestion, 262d. 7. 
to Sophocles, 261/. 
scholia Harleiana to Cicero’s Aratea, 870}. 7. 
Septuagint, 330. 
Tacitus Annals, 63a. 
Tatian, 2040. ἢ. 
Valerius, 311a. 
Vulgate, 452a. 7. 
Xenophon, 403f. 
Zosimus, 37a. 
maps, use of, 450a. 
Marchant (E. C.), The Agent in the Attic Orators, 
250f., 4361. 
notice of Lutz’ Die Prdpositionen bei den attis- 
chen Kednern, 414a. 7. 
Maridius, on inscr., 2916. 
marriage and death associated, 418a. 
Martin on Plato’s Timaeus, 118b., 182a., 184a., 
219a. 7. 
μαρτυρία, 3326. 
Matro, 203a., 204a. 
Matthew, St., Hebrew original of, 2060. 
Maxentius, 233a. 
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Maximus Tyrius, MSS. of, 442a. 
Mayor (J. B.), comments on Sale’s Sequence of 
Tenses in Latin, 90. 
note on Livy, 374a. 7. 
on St. James, 275d., 314a. 
notice of Goethe’s Cicero De Natura Deorum, 
160. 
of Reinhardt’s Die Quellen von Cicero's Schrift De 
Deorum Natura, 357f. 
of Thiaucourt’s Cicero De Natura Deorum, Book 
ii., 1630. f. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), obituary notice of Dr. Kennedy, 
226f., 2787. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), The Latin Heptateuch, noticed, 
9691. 
M’Intosh (Η. S.), notes on Horace, 132b., 222a. 
μὴ οὐ and μή with participles, 148d. f. 
μεγαλοφυῶς, 700. 
Μεγαπένθης, 339a. 
Μέγιστος, 330a. 
Meisterhans (K.), Grammatik der attischen Inschrif- 
ten ed. 2, noticed, 305f. 
μέλω, personal use of, 148. 
membranaceus, Greek equivalents for, 256a. 
memoriter, sense of, 166a. 
Men, dedications to, 69f. 
‘titles of, 330a. 
μήν in Xenophon, 405d. 
Menander, 22a. ἢ. 
Mendelssohn (I..), Zosimi Historia Nova, noticed, 
917. 
Menecrates’ account of capture of Troy, 132a. 7. 
μηνοειδές, sense of, 449a. 7. 
mens, sense of, 264a. 
Merk (C.), notice of Arnold’s Die Neronische 
Christenverfolgung, 63a. 7. 
μέρους, ἀπό = ex parte, 71a. 
Messius on inscr., 2305. 
μεταβάλλειν, 4050. 
metaphor from architecture, 419a. 
Persius’ use of, 3140. Κ. 
μεταπίπτω, 71a. 
μέτασσαι, 3a. 7. 
metathesis as a principle, 45a. 
of pin Attic, 30% 
μεταξύ, formation of, 196a. 
Metellus and Achaea, 447a. 
μετεωρίζω, sense of, 208d, 
μεθάμερα, 700. 
μεθοδικὸς τρόπος, sense of, 4480. 
*metibile, 365d. 
meto, with dat., 292a. 7. 
metre, anecdota on, 262a, 7. 
Greek, 368a. Καὶ 
of Terence, 297a. 7. 
metrical licenses on inscrr., 271a. f. 
metropolis, title of, 178a. 7. 
Meusner (J ), P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoses, ed. 
4 (Egen), noticed, 3100. 
Middleton (J. H.), letter on the Newton Testimo- 
nial, 187a. 
μίγα on inser., 327a., 3310. 
Milas, inserr. from, 1876. f. 
miles, 211a. 
milestones, inscrr. on Sardinian, 2310. 
Miltiades and De Aleatoribus, 1285. 
μιν and μεν in Cyprian, 52a. 
Minassos, 330a. 
Mincius Rufus, praenomen of, 2860. 
minor, 211a. 
Mirbt (C.), Die Stetlung Augustins in ἃ. Publicistik 
des Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, noticed, 646. 
Modena, Estense collection at, 12/. 
m0d6 (1), 1230. 
modo, use of, 2985, 
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μοιχός, etymology of, 4690. ἡ 
Monacensis, codex, classified, 12a. 
Monceaux (P.), De Communi Asiae Provinciae, 


noticed, 1747. 
monism in Plato, 122a. 
μονομαχία, 71a. 
Mommsen on the recruiting system under the Empire, 
noticed, 112f. 
Mommunsen’s Kémische Forschungen, θα. 
Mommsen (Th.), Rémisches Staatsreeht, III. 2, noticed, 
587. 
morae esse, 362a. 
Morgan (M. H.), notes on Persius, 10/.: ef. 3746. 
Morgan (M.H.), Persius, collation of cod. Bodl., 
914. 
note on Persius, 3140. f. 
morior, active form of, 246d. 
Morshead (E. D. A.), notice of Mackail’s Eelogucs 
and Georgics of Vergil, 409f. 
mortales in Cicero, 42a. 
morti damnatus, 410. 
Moschus, MS. of in Brit. Mus., 1508. 
Moulton (J. H.), notice of King and Cookson’s 
Sounds and Inflexions, 44f. 
μούῤῥινα, 71a. 
Miiller (lw.), Die [gricchischen] Privataltertiimer 
(Miller's Handb. IV. 3), noticed, 367. 
Miiller (Iw.) Handbuch d. klass. Altertumswiss. 
Vol. III. (Part 10), noticed, 135f. 
Vol. IV., 2 and 8, noticed, 867. 
Vol. VII. (Christ), noticed, 4615. Καὶ 
Miiller (Lue.), Nonzi Marcelli Compendiosa Doctrina 
Pars II., noticed, 8001. 
municipal finance, 57a. 
μυράφιον, 4190. 
Muretus, biography of, 309a. 
Murray (A. S.), The Aegis of Athene, 2885. 
note on the head of Isis, 2850. 
note on the Macmillan lekythos, 478a. 7. 
music, anecdota on, 263d. 
music, Greek, 354a. 
μύσταξ = ‘beard’, 710. 
Mycenean tombs, 333a. 
Myers (P. V. N.), see Allen (W. F.) 
Myllus, 459a. 
mythology, anecdota on, 2682. 


N. 


-v at end of 3rd sing., 3270. 

n for m, 230a. 

-v, Phrygian datives in, 328d. 

Naber (S. A.), Flavii Josephi Opera, noticed, 160«. /. 
names in Homer, 339a. f. 

nasal before vowel in Cyprian, 52a. 
ne-clauses dep. on factwm est et sim., 9. 
vavapxla Spartan, 4030. 

ne... quidem, 41a. 7. 

nec = non (2), 365d. 

neco, 21la. 

necropolis, Phoenician, 420a. ἢ, 
negatives, 4360. 

Νεικηφόρος (Nixn-), 330a. 

νέκταρ, deriv. of, 180d. 

Νεμέσεις, 330a. 

neocorate, 175a., 1760. 

νεωκόρος, title of, 175a. 

Neoplatonism and the Timaeus, 122a. ἢ, 
Νεοπτόλεμος, 3390. 

vérodes, deriv. of, 1300. 

nequiquam, 1666. 

Nero, and the Christians, &c., 63a. ἡ 
Neronopolis Seen aee a 338. 

jescto, sense of, 108, 
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nets used in hunting, 478α. 7. 
Nettleship (H.), notice of Georges’ Lexicon of Latin 
Word-Forms, 181a. 
of Giinther’s Quaestiones Ammianeae Criticae, 
181a. 
of Goetz-Gundermann’s Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum 11., 1287. : ef. 1816. 
of Gundermann’s F’rontinus, 5116. 
of Kuebler’s Valerius, &c., 311a. 
of Neue’s Formentlehre, (ed. 3), 1816. 
of Schweizer-Sidler’s Gram. der lateinischen 
Sprache, 2750. 
[nétura] = κκῶσμα, 127α. 
Neue’s Hormentlehre ed. 3 (Wagener), noticed, 181a. 
νευμάτιον, 70. 
neuter plural suffix in ὦ, 391), 469a. 
New Testament, classical element in, 215a. 
criticism, 410/. 
Peshitto text, 3116. 
when closed, 4110. f. 
when translated into Latin, 412}. 
Newton (Sir C.), testimonial to, 1860. f., 4230. 
new words ; v. lexicography. 
ni and nisi, 40}. 
Nicrinus in inser, 231a. 
Niese (B.) on Das so-genannte 
Ackergesetz, noticed, 5f. 
Niese (B.), Flavii Josephi Opera, noticed, 158f. 
Nigde, town of, 327). 
nihil quicquam in Cicero, 40a. 
virdw, derivation of, 1740. 
Nineveh, antiquities from, 4790. 
Nixon (J. E.), notice of Chaignet’s La Rhétorique et 
son Histoire, 270f. 
notice of Luttmann’s De Coincidentiae apud 
Ciceronem vi atque usu, 312a. f. 
Noeldechen on the date of Tertullian’s treatises ( Texte 
u. Unters. V. 2), noticed, 205a. f. 
νοητόν )( λογιστικόν, 1200. 
)( ὁρατόν, 1210. 7. 
Nolhac (P. de), notice of Essays by the late Mark 
Pattison, 308f. 
Nonius ed. Miiller, Pt. 2, noticed, 300/. 
notes on, 2477. 
title of work of, 3000. 
Nora, site of, 330a., 5396. 
Norton (W.), A Translation of Hebrews, James, 1 
Peter and 1 John, noticed, 511α. 7. 
nostrorum in Cicero, 40a. 
notes and text in school editions, 124a., 3540. 
noun and pronoun, relations of, 3920. 
nouns and verbs identical in formation, 196a.f. 
νοῦς, Aristotle’s view of, 198. Καὶ 
novel, classical, noticed, 272/. 
novi, &c. = jajndu, &e., 240a. ὃ. 
nox, 211la, 
-votin Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 
nubes, 264a. 
nullus, use of, 2986. 
numen, 2644. 
numerals, old Attic, 305. 
Numidia, legati of, 207a. 
numimi, 10a. 
νῦν and τὰ (τὸ) νῦν in Plato, 29a. 
nunc...nunc for modo...modo, 3616. 
nunciam, 123b., 298b. 
Nysa, position of, 177a. 


licinisch-sextische 


O. 


o and @ variation in Latin, 209d. 
ὅ final in Latin, 167a, 

o changed to v, 50a, 

w, form of, 3330. 
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object after compound vbs. in Latin, 169a. f. 
obturo, derivation of, 209a. 
Occione (O), Le Puniche di Tiberio Cazio Silio Italico 
noticed, 3706. ; v. Dahl B. 
occisti explained, 3a. 
ὀδούς, 2110. 
᾿Οδυσσεύς, 339a. 
Oedipus Coloneus and Greek stage, 86a. 
οἰκοδομημάτιον, 700. f., 4190. 
οἰκονομία illustrated, 205a. 
in Polybius, 300. 
οἰκονόμισσα, 3320. 
ὀκρίβας, 85). 
Olbia, discoveries at, 228a., ὃ. 7. 
ὀλίγου δεῖν, 2174. 
᾽οΟλυτ(τ)εύς, 3050. 
Oman (C.), notice of Judson’s Caesar's Army, 2740. f. 
omen from sneezing, 315d. f. 
omives, 211a. 
omnimodis, formation of, 264a. 
ὥν, 9110. 
Onions (J. H.), notice of L. Miiller’s Noniws Part 
IL., 300f. 
Verisimilia Noniana, 217/. 
Onions (J. H.), obituary notice of, 312/. 
ὦνος, venum, 2a. 
ὄντως in Plato, 29a. 
optare, 42b. 
optative mode-sign, 168a. 
with &y on inser., 3060. 
ὀπτίκια, 700. 
ὁράαν, 211α. 
oraculum=oratoriwin, 127a. 
Oratores Attici MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 152a. αὶ 
orchestra in Greek theatre, 85a. 7., 86a. 
order and emphasis in Latin, 1710. 7. 
ὀρδινατίων, 700. 
ordo, 275a. 
Orestea of Aeschylus = Choephori, 259a. 
Oriental legions where recruited, 1120. f. 
Origen contra Celsum, MSS. of, 392f. 
Philocalia, MSS. of, 392a. 7. 
ὀρνιθάριος, ΤΟΥ. 
oro, 105. 
ὁροφύλαξ, 992}. 
ὀρθὴ δόξα in Plato’s Laches, 670. 
orthography, 297b., 4092. 
ὀρθοπαιία, 332d, 
Ovid, causes of banishment, 9116. 
ed. Ehwald (R.). [Teubn. Vol. I.], noticed, 
212a. f. 
Greek sources of, 3100. 
Heroides, Greek version of, 
noticed, 269f. 
Tolkiehn ad, noticed, 3100. Κὶ 
Metamorphoses (selections), ed. Meusner-Egen, 
noticed, 3100. 
ed. Riese, noticed, 451f. 
Tristia, Book 1Π1., ed. Sanderson, noticed, 370a. 
facts concerning, 2120. 7. 
wFiyvuyto, derivation of, 47a. 
Οὐιρία (?), 3280. 
ovis, derivation of, 46a. 
Owen (5. G.), note on Cicero, 374). 
note on Ovid, 3746. 
notice of Ehwald’s Ovid, Amores, &c., 212a. 7. 
of Gudeman’s De Heroidum Ovidii  codice 
Planudeo, 269f. 
of Huber’s Die Ursachen der Verbannung des 
Ovid, 311a. 
of Meusner-Egen’s Ovidii Metamorphoses, 3106. 
of Sanderson’s Ovid Tristia Book III., 370a. 
of Tolkiehn’s Quuestt. ad Heroides Ovidianas, 
3100. f. 
obituary notice of J. H. Onions, 9519. 


ed. Gudeman, 
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». f. inv. on inscriptions, 229α. 

Page (T. E.), note on Horace, 75). ἢ 
on Vergil, 76a. 

palaeography, 3646. 

Πάλαξος, 423a. 

Paley (F. A.), Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets, 

noticed, 660. Καὶ 
obituary notice of, 80/. 

pallere c. ace., 199b., 275b., 5140. f., 315a. Ff. 

Pallis (A.), notes on Sophocles (Philoctetes), 3720. 

Palmer (A.), note on Plautus, 75a. 7. 
notice of Kock’s Comicorwm Atticorum Frag- 

menta, 227. 

pango, 211}. 

Pannonian legions, where recruited, 1192. 7. 

Papageorgius (P. N.), Scholia in Sophoclis Tragoedias 

Vetera ctt., noticed, 261f. 

Paphos, history of, 478. 

Papias, new fragments of, 205a. f. 

Pappa, site of, 330a. 

papratha = plesti, 2430. 

mapa for κατά, 4140. 

παραμονάριος, 3320, 

parataxis and hypotaxis in Plautus, 249a. 

παρεσκευασμένος, agent with, 4375. 

pario )( reperio, &e., 246a. 

parricida, 211a. 

Parthenon, discoveries from, 140a. 
frieze, 285b., 378a. 7. 

παρθένος not = virgo, 46a. 

participial construction, Greek, 
tenses, 319a. 

participle for infin. due to personalisation, 1480. 7. 
present Greek, 4050. 
in Latin, personal use of, 1492. 
in Livy, 3608. 

πατέραν, 331a., 332. 

Paton (J. M.), notice of Allen-Myers’ Ancient 

History for Colleges, &c., 1., 2146. 7. 

Paton (W. R.), on Chersonesus Cnidia, 4226, 7. 
Mycenaean Tombs at Carpathos, 333a. 
archaeology at Iasos, 333a. /. 

Pisye in Caria, 3330. ἢ, 

πατράσι, accent of, 47a. 

patres and plebs in Livy, 44a. - 

Patrick (G. 'T. W.), The Fragments of the Work of 

Heraclitus on Nature translated, noticed, 399/. 

patrius )( paternus, 1660. 

Pattison (Mark), Lssays, noticed, 308f. 

Paul (ἃ. T.), C. Lulit Caesaris Comment. de Bell. 

Civili, noticed, 213a. 7. 
Paul (H.), Principles of the History of Language, 
translated by Strong (H. A.), noticed, 180a. f. 

Pausanias and Byzantium, 389a., f. 

Pausanias, Laconica, work on, 214a. 7. 

Pearson (Bp.), suggests edition of LXX., 33a. 

Pease (E. M.), notice of West’s Andria and 

Heautontimorumenos of Terence, 297f. 
Peck (T.), notice of Andrews-Stoddard’s Grammar 
of Latin Language (revised), 218). f. 

pedarii, meaning of, 590. 

Πειγέλασος, 2360. 

MeiAa = Πείλατος, 138a 

Πεισθέταιρος, 306a. 

Pelopidae, myth of, 4030. 

πεμπάδαρχοι, 367d. 

pentameter, &c., structure of, 272a. 

[πεφυμεν], 2440. 

Peppmiiller ; v. Bergk (Th.). 

per and pro in MSS., 3640, 

percipit, Plautus, 2460. 

perfect, Greek, 244a. 
and aorist, relation of, la. 7. 
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perfect Latin, 243a. 7. 
absolute, sequence after, 6/. 
a simple past, 8. 
and aorist, 2a. 
gnomic, 466a. 
suffix -vi in, 168a. 
passive in Greek, agent after, 250a. f., 437. 7. 
relation to present, 20. 
Sanskrit, 2435. 7. 
περί, with dat., 415a. 
περὶ τῶν κρεῶν, proverbial, 258a. 7. 
Perry (E. D.), notice of Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, 
806. 
Persius, MSS. of, 514}. 
notes on, 10f., 199, 275, 3146. Κα. 
style of, 3140. f. 
personal )( impersonal agent, 4380. 
personalisation in English, 149d. 
in Greek, 147/. 
personification and gender, 391a. 
in Cicero, 400. 
Peskett (A. G.), notice of Paul’s Caesar, De Bello 
Civili, 213a. 7. 
pet-names, Greek, 1300. 
Peukela, 2360. 
Pezzi, La Lingua Greca Antica, noticed, 209a. Καὶ 
phalangite, Macedonian, pay of, 367a. 
φαμέν in Plato, 273a. 
φανερός εἰμι )( δηλῶ, 147a. 7. 
Φειδιακός, 71a. 
φημί, construction of, 1910. 
φερέοικος, 2110. 
τῷι cases in Greek, 196a. 7. 
Philadelphia, seat of conventus, 176). 
Philippus Sidetes’ Χριστιανικὴ ἱστορία, quotations 
from, 205a. 7. 
Philodemus and Cicero’s De Nat. Deor., 357a. 7. 
Philological notes, 10, 243/. 
Philomelium, mint at, 1760. Καὶ 
philosophy, Greek, 357/., 399a. 7. 
φόβος, sense of, 230. 
Phoenicians, ancient home of, 420α. f. 
phonetics and spelling, 468q. ἢ, 
φονεύειν, sense οἵ, 276a., 314a. 
φόρος, Athenian, history of, 4130. 
of Delian league, 3880. /. 
φρονέωϊΐ, in Cyprian (¢), 510. 
Phrygian dats. in -v, 328a. 
0, origin of, 210a. 
Pierius, new fragments of, 205a. 
Pilai, situation of, 333a. 
Pindaricum, schema, 3530. 
Pisidian, 3300. ἡ. 
πιστός, double sense of, 2200. 
Pisye, situation of, 3330. 7. 
πίτνημι et sim., derived, 450. 
Planudes’ Greek version of Ovid's Herotdes, ed. Gude- 
man, noticed, 269/. 
lite of, 270a. f. 
Plataea, excavations at, 285a. 
inscription found at, 285a. ἢ 
Platner (5. B.), note on Plautus, 221a. 
Plato, ἄν with past indice. in, 3430. 7, 
and Aristotle, 119@ 7. 
and Heraclitus, 3899a. /. 
and music, 73a. 
and Parmenides, 122d, /. 
and Sappho, 73a. 
and Xenophon, 406a. 
Armenian versions of, 340/. 
birth of, 670. 
Cicero on, 3572. ve 
dialogues, chronology of tested by style, 28. 
idealism of, 120. 7, 
lonic dat. pl. in, 29e. ὃ. 
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Plato (continwed)— 
Laches, ed. Tatham, noticed, 674. 7. 
account of Plataea in, 68a. 
MSS. of, 4400. 
order of works, 4610., 4630. 
Phaedrus, Lysis, Protagoras, transl. by Wright, 
noticed, 4150. f. 
Phaedrus, uncertainty of date, 286. 
philosophy of, 4610. 
physics of, 4180. 
psychology of, 354a. 
Republic 1.—V., ed Warren, noticed, 352/. 
Book X., ed. Turner, noticed, 274a. 7. 
Ritter (C.) on, noticed, 28f. 
style of, 285., 290., 68a. 
ten categories in, 115d. 
text of, 670. 
Theaet. and Arist. Eth. Nic., 418}. 7. 
Timaeus, ed. Archer-Hind, noticed, 114f.: cf. 
181f., 183f., 2197. 
critical work on, 2797. 
date of, 122a. 7. 
utilitarianism of, 977. 
Platt (A.), note on Aeschylus, 4170., cf. 4700. 
on Plato, Republic, 726. 7. 
Plautus, Blanchard’s Auwlularia, noticed, 123. 
certum est in, 249a. 
plays on words in, 756. : οἵ, 221a. 
scansion of, 75a. f., 1230. 
plays on words in Euripides, 2200. 7. 
in Plautus, 750., 2205. f., 221a. 
pleasure, Aristotle’s view of, 1960. 
πλημυρίς, quantity of, 710. 
πληρῶμα, sense of, 447a. 
plesti = papratha, 243d. 
Pliny, consecution of tenses in, θα. 7. 
Plotius Grypus, praenomen of, 286d. 
Plouton, 330d. 
»/plu, derivatives of, 3070. 
Plummer (A.), notice of Brother Azarias’ Aristotle 
and the Christian Church, 215b. 7. 
of Dollinger’s Akademische Vortrage I., 215a. 7. 
of Hoole’s Zire Classical Element in the New 
Testament, &c., 215a. 
of Mirbt’s Die Stellung Augustins in der Pub- 
licistik des Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, 64b. 
of Resch’s Agrapha (Texte wu. Unters. V. 4), 


454f. 

of Texte u. Untersuchungen, usw., V. 2, 3, 
205a. 7. 

of Zahn’s Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Ka- 
nons, 410. 


pluperfect in Livy, 3610. 

plural pron. with voc. sing., 355d. 

Plutarch, Jnstituta Laconica, source of, 62a. ἢ, 
MSS. of, 4420. 7. 
Moralia, ed. Bernardakis, noticed, 35/. 
on the double conquest of Byzantium, 389a. f. 
style of, 360. 

ποδαπός analysed, 1746. 

poetical forms on prose inscrr., 305. 

Poetics, quotations in, 203d. ἡ, 

wot = mort, 700. 

ποιῶ, Statistics of, 4376. 

Πολυπέρχων, 3065. 

Polybius, character as historian, 315. . 
chronology used by, 802. 
MSS. of, in British Museum, 1510. 7. 
transl, Shuckburgh, noticed, 445/. 
es Davidson, Selections from, noticed, 

30f. 

style of, 32a. f. 
topography in, 31a. 
vocabulary of, 30. ὃ. 

pontefer, 2314. 
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pontifices maximi, 229}. 
pono, perfects of, 246). 
Poole (R. S.); v. Head (B. V.). 
πός = πρός in Arcado-Cyprian, 49α., 51a. 
Ποσειδάνια, 423a. 
Poseidion, vases found at, 333a. 
Poseidon, 330a. 
Posidonius, Cicero and, 358a. αὶ 
Postgate (J. P.), note on Persius, 275a. f. 
Postgate (J. P.), on Latin Future Infinitive in -rwm 
(Camb. Philol. Society), 2770. 
postis, of a door, 76a. 
postridie, 298b. 
postulo, sense of, 390. 
potens, terra, 200a. 
πότι in Cyprian, 51a. 
potior in Plautus and Terence, 2980. 
cum acc., 3624. 
Potwin (L. S.), notice of Greenough’s Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, 1247. 
πούλβινος, 71a. 
praecordia, sense of, 3156. 
pracfecti aerarii, 574. 
praciudicium, sense of, 408, 
Praeneste, gender of, 167a. 
praenomina, double, 230a. 
| praenubor], 366a. 
praesides of Sardinia, 2345. 
praevideo in Cicero, 2980. 
[ pracunctus], 374a. 
πρᾷος = pravus, 2b. 
πραιτωρίδιον, 71a. 
πράσον, 450. 
πράττω, statistics of, 437a. 7. 
pravus = πρᾶος, 2b. 
Preble (H.), notice of D’Ooge’s Colloguia Latina, 


68a. 
Preble (H.) ; v. Andrews (E. A.). 
predicate, forms of, 466a. 
predicative ablative and p. dative, 163a. 
πρέπω, &c., personal use of, 1476. 
prepositions, Greek, 414α. 7. 
πρεσβύστερος, 3320. 
Priene, bronze hare from, 4230. 
principes, how armed, 4460. 
Priscian and Nonius, 3008. 
priusquam, construction of, 170d. 
pro aud per in MSS., 3646. 
προάγων, 332b. 
[προβωμείδι], ἐδ. 
Proclus on the Timacus, 118b., 182α., 278α. 7. 
procos. on inscriptions, 229a. 
πρόγονοι, 3a. 7. 
pronoun and noun, relations of, 592}. 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek, 1722. ἢ. 
proper names and hiatus, 370. f,. 
corruption of, 159d. f. 
indeclinable, 331a. 
work on etymology of, 130a. ἢ, 
προφέρω, sense of, 710. 
mpopvaat = προπύλαιος (1), 3330. 
προπορεύεσθαι, sense of, 449a. 
prose, Greek, history of, 459a. 7. 
prosecutions, provincial, 2085. 
προσήκω, development of, 1476., 1496. 
προσλαμβάνειν, sense of, 4490. 
πρὸς θεῶν, sense of, 103b., 106a. 
πρόσθεσις, sense of, 71a. 
proverbs, quotation of, 221a. 7. 
lupus in fabula, 3536. 
περὶ τῶν κρεῶν, 258a. 
Provincial Assemblies in the Roman Empire, 207a. ἡ. 
ψάκαλα, 3b. 7. 
ψιλοί, constitution of, 3677. 
mr, origin of, 210a., 2115. 





INDEX, 


πτερόν, deriv. of, 45a. 
πτίλος or πτίλλος, 700. 
πτόλις, Arcado-Cyprian (?), 490. 
πυαλεῖδα, 1360. 
public land at Rome, 5b. 7. 
pudet, personal, 2980. 
punctuation, emendation of, 221)., 2220., 2590., 
2760., cf. 314a., 4170. 
πύον, πῦον, 407}. f. 
“pupantia, 8650. 
Purser (L. C.), note on Cicero, 2210. 
notice of Humbert’s Hssai sur les Finances, &c., 
chez les Romains, 567. 
of Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. 1V., Die griechischen 
Altertiimer, 367f. 
Pythagoras, MSS. of, 440a. 


Q). 
quamguam, construction of, 1667. 
late use of, 1710. 
quamvis, late use of, 1710. 
quantity in Homer, 3040. 
Latin, 4670. 
of vowels in Greek, 272a. 
quatenus = ‘inasmuch as,’ 125a. 
-que after hic, &c., 9140. 
form of, 3610. 
question, indirect, particle in, 10b., 3740. 
qui and wt in final and consecutive clauses, 466. 
quia in Livy and Caesar, 214. 
quinqueremes and penteconters, 4470. 
quis ? = uter?, 10b., 3740. 
quisquam in Cic. positive, 410. 
quod in Caesar and Livy, 214a. 
st, 2640. 
quom sentences in Livy, 360a. 7. 
quotaquingque = quotacunque, 270a. 


Ra 


vy and ¢ confused in MSS., 293a. 

p, metathesis of, in Attic, 305a. 

Ramsay (J. H.), note on areani, 222b. 

Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Le Bas-Reinach’s 
Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés Grees et 
Romains, 897. 

of Monceaux’s De Communi Asiae Provinciae, 
174]. 
of Sterrett’s Jowrney in Asia Minor, and IWolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor, 325f., 3320. 7. 
rapur, 246d. 
rationalis rei privatac, 58a. 
rationem habere, 4500. 
Rauchenstein (R.), Awsgewdhlte Reden des Lysias, 
ed. Fuhr, Part L., noticed, 408/. 

Rawack (P.), De Platonis Timaco quaestiones criticac, 
noticed, 273/. 

Rayet (O.) and Collignon (M.), Histoire de la Ceér- 
amique Grecque, noticed, 87. 7. 
recipio )( susctipio, 166). 
recruiting system under Empire, 112/. 
redditur, middle, 2640. 7. 
reduplication, treatment of, in Greek and Latin, 20. 
refrains in choruses, 403a. 7. 
Reggio, Biblioteca Municipale at, 130. 
Rehdantz (C.), Xenophon’s Anabasis (ed. Carnuth), 
noticed, 4040. 

Reid (J. S.), notice of Fausset’s WM. 7. Ciceronis 
pro A. Cluentio Oratio, 987. 

Reinach (S.) and Le Bas (Ph.), Bibliotheque des 
Monuments Figurés Girees et Romains, noticed, 
837. 
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Reinhardt (L.), Die Quellen von Cicero's Schrift De 
Deorum Natura, noticed, 5577. 

Reitzenstein (R.), Arriani τῶν μετ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
libri septimi fragmenta, noticed, 467a. 7. 

relative clauses, Latin, 4660. /. 

-rem in impf. subj., 168a. 

Resch (A.), Agrapha Aussercanonische Evangelien- 
Fragmente u.s.w. (Texte u. Unters. V. 4), noticed, 
4047. 

rhetoric, history of, noticed, 2707. 

Rhodes and Rome, 448a. 6. 

rhythm in Greek and Latin, work on, 66a. /. 

Richards (H.), note on Philemon, 132). 

notice of Burt’s History of Greek Philosophy, 
179a. f. 

of Mme. Favre’s La Morale d’ Aristote, 369a. 7. 

of Gylling on Juvenal, 468. 

of Turner’s Plato Republic Book X., 2740. 7, 

Richter (O.), Topography of Rome (in Miller's Hand- 
buch, Vol. 111.}, noticed, 1957. 

Riese (A.), P. Ovidit Nasonis Carmina, noticed, 1517. 

Ritter (C.), Untersuchungen tiber Plato: Die Echtheit 
usw. d. plat. Schriften, noticed, 28f. 

Robinson (J. A.), translation of Lambros’ Shepherd 
of Hermas, noticed, 646. 7. 

Roby (H. J.), comments on Sale’s Sequence of 
Tenses in Latin, 90. 

Rockwood (Ε΄. E.), note on Horace, 2226. 

Roma, derivation of, 545. 

Romanensis, 202d. 

Rome, ancient museum at, 54a. 

and the Senate, 58/. 

archaeology at, 547. 

coinage of, circ. 400 A.D., 1860. 
constitution of, 58/. 

financial system of, 56/. 

fires in, 550. 

Greek MSS. in libraries at, 345a. 7. 
lighting of, 55a. /. 

police of, 55a. 7. 

Richter’s topography of, noticed, 135/. 

pomroy (2), 700. 

Riihl (Fr.) ; v. Schmidt (Ad.). 

ῥύεσθαι, 999. 

Rugby, Canon Evans at, 317. 7. 

-rum, future inf. Latin in, 2770. 

rumpo, sense of, 4100. 

ῥυόμενος, sense of, 117b., 1830. 

Rutherford (W. G.), notes on the Scholia of the 

Plutus, 1097, 
notice of Papageorgius’ Scholia in Sophoclis 
Traqvedias Vetera ctt., 2617, 
obituary notice of Cobet, 4707. 
Ryle (H, E.), notice of Naber’s Josephus, 160a. /. 
of Niese’s Josephus, 1087, 


o, form of, 3330. 
s- futures and aorists, 196«. 
s intervocalic in Greek, 450. 
in Latin, 46a. 
o lost, and position, 3040. 
o (secondary) expelled in Cyprian, 510. 
Sabbadini (R.), Z tre libri de officiis di 1]. 
Cicerone, noticed, 2997. 
sacer )( sanctus, 1le. 
sucerdos of provinces, how elected, 208a. 
Sachs (J.), On the study of Archaeology in the 
United States, 9127, 
Sactuwrnus, 2110. 
Sale (G. S.), Sequence of ‘lenses in Latin, 67. 
salio, τ in, explained, 246), 
perfects of, 2460. 


Tullio 
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Sallust, consecution of teuses in, 6a. 7. 
style of, 1650. 
salvus, solidus, 209a. 
Σάμος, derivation of, 130d. 
Sanday (W.), notes on the Text and Date of the 
De Aleatoribus, 1267. 
notice of Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch, 5687. 
obituary notice of Canon Evans, 318z. /. 
Sanderson (E.), Ovidii Tristium Liber Tertius, 
noticed, 370a. 
Sandford (P.), note on Homer, 710. /. 
on Terence, 221a. αὶ 
on Vergil, 4190. ἡ. 
obituary notice of Dr. Maguire, 1841. 
Sandys (J. E.), note on Dr. Babington’s Hyperides, 
1354 


notice of Jebb’s Selections from the Attic Orators 
ed. 2, 496f. 
of Kelloge’s Ciceronis Brutus, 354f. 
of Rauchenstein’s Select Orations of Lysias ed. 
10, Part I. (Fuhr), 408/. 
of Wilkins’ Cicero De Oratore 1", 350. 
of Wotke’s Demosthenes ed. 2, 369a. 
address to University of Leyden, 474a. 7. 
Sanskrit Reader (Lanman), noticed, 306/. 
alphabet, 307«. 
σαφῶς, 405). 
sapio, perfect of, 2460. 
sense of, in Lucretius, 2640. 
Sappho, Plato’s view of, 73a. 
Sapur II., war against Rome, 456u. 
Sarapis, 330a. 
Sardinia, government of, 254a. 7. 
inscriptions from, 2287, 
title of governor of, 229«. 
under Domitian, 2336. 
Sardiniensis )( Sardus, 202a. 
sario, τ in, explained, 2460. 
perfects of, 2460. 
satelles, 211a. 
Σαυάζιος, 3300. 
Scaliger (J.), essay on, 309. /. 
scansion of Homer, 304a. /. 
σχεδόν (τι) in Plato, 29a. 
schema Pindaricum, 353b. 
Schmidt (Ad.), Abhandlungen 2. Alten Geschichte, 
ed. Riihl (Fr.), noticed, 216a. /. 
Schoell (R.) and Studemund (W.), Anecdota Varia 
Vol. I., noticed, 262/. 
scholia, to Aristophanes, 109/. 
of the Lliad, 155f. 
to Sophocles, 261a. 7. 
particles in, 2610. 
schools, American, curriculum at, 2230. 7. 
school-editions, text and notes in, 124a., 3540. 
Schwartz (Ed.), Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos (Texte u. 
Unters. ΤΥ. 1), noticed, 204a. αὶ 
Schweizer-Sidler (H.), Grammatik der Lateinischen 
Sprache, ed. Surber, Part I., noticed, 2750. 
Scott (C. B.), obituary notice of Prof. Paley, 80/. 
Seaton (R. C.), note on J/. XI. 306 and Hor. Od. 
I. 7. 6, 220a. 
on Greek conditional sentences ; cf. 2767., 314a. 7. 
the iterative use of ἄν with Imperf. and Aor. 
Indic., 8457. 
σέβομαι, 211}. 
secus, setius, 106. 
sed, 163a., 2110. 
Sedasos, 330a. 
sedulu, derivation of, 299. 
Sellar (W. Y.), notice of Tunison’s Master Virgil, 
265f. 
seminex in Plautus, 75a. 
senate and finance at Rome, 56a. 7. 
toman, powers of, under republic, 59a. /. 


senate Roman, under principate, 600. 7. 

senati in Cicero, 40a. 

senutus decretum )( consultum, 59b. 

‘ sentence-words,’ theory of language, 195d. 

sepositus meaning of, 77a. 

Septuagint, Cambridge ed., noticed, 927, 

sequence, Latin, 67., 4660. 

Sestos, capture of, 389a. 7. 

sex and gender, 390. f., 4θ9α. 

Sextus Empiricus and Stoicism, 358w. 

Seymour (T. D.), ᾿Αστυάναξ, 5887. 

notice of Tisdall’s Heroic Hexameter, 368a. 7. 
of Vogrinz’s Grammatik des Homerischen Dia- 
lektes, 303f. 

Shepherd of Hermas ed. Lambros, noticed, 646. Κὶ 

Shrewsbury, Kennedy’s work at, 2797. 

Shuckburgh (E, S.), notice of works on Xenophon, 
403f. 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), Histories of Polybius (transl.), 
noticed, 445/. 

SU...S1V4, 561α. 

Siceliensis )( Siculus, 202a. 

sicque (2), 3746. 

Sidgwick (A.), Κόρος (Browning’s Ju ὦ Year), 

375f. 
on Personalisation in Greek, 147/. 
notice of H. B. L.’s Jon of Euripides, 309a. f. 
of Wecklein’s Aeschylus Oresteia, 401f. 

Sidgwick (H.), Dialogue on the Utilitarian Basis of 

Plato’s Republic, 917. 
obituary notice of Canon Evans, 9177. 

Siebenbiirgen, gold bars from, 186a. 7. 

sigmatism in Ovid, 270α. 

Sihler (E, G.), notice of Jacoby’s Dionys. Huli- 
carnass. Vol. II., .416α. 7. 

Silius Italicus, Punica, Italian translation (Occione), 

noticed, 3700. 
full name of, 3700. 

similis with dat. )( gen., 3610. ἢ. 

Simonides, Constantine, and MSS., 65a. Κὶ 

Simpson (P,), note on Euripides, 418a. 7. 

sincerus, analysis of, 211a. 

Sindjirli, antiquities from, 4780. 7. 

singular voc. with plur. pron., 3550. 

sirempse a perfect infinitive ? 2090. 

Simmium, mint of, 186d. 

sis = si vis, 243a. 7. 

σιτωνεικός, 3326. 

situs in Horace, 1320. ; cf. 222a. 

Sixtine text of LXX., 33a. /. 

σκηνή, 85. 

skins, how worn, 283a. 7. 

Smith (A, H,), note on C. 1. G. 2247, 4230.} 

on History of Paphos, 4780. 
Smith (C,), on Acquisitions of the British Museum, 
140a., 187). f., 2370. f., 2850. 72, 3790. f., 
4230. 7. 
Archaeological Notes, 1400. /. 
on Theangela, 139. 7. 

Smyth (H, Weir), notice of Sterrett’s Journey in 
Asia Minor and Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, 
8280. f. 

Smyth (H. W.), Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, noticed, 
487, 


sneezing, omen from, 315d. 7. 

Snow (T, C,), notice of Blass’s Aussprache des 
Griechischen ed. 3, 468a. f. 

of Brugmann’s Grundriss d. vergl. Grammatik 

Lh, 1727. 

Socrates and philosophy, 399a. 7. 

Solomon (J.), notes on Aristotle’s Ethics, 196/., 

4 


on Plato’s Repub. and Aristotle’s Ethics, 4180. 7. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), comments on Sale’s Sequence 
of Tenses in Latin, 9a. 
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Sonnenschein (E. A.), continwed— 
notice of Birklein’s Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
substantivierten Infinitivs, 2160. 7. 
of Blanchard’s 7. Macci Plauti Aulularia, 123. 
of Griinenwald’s Der freie formelhafte infinitiv 
der Limitation im Griechischen, 2166. 7. 
obituary notice of Wilhelm Studemund, 377/. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), Latin Grammar for Schools, 
II. Syntax, noticed, 4647. 

Sophocles, ἄν with past indic. in, 348u., 345a. 

and Euripides, 270. 
Scholia to, ed. Papageorgius, noticed, 2017. 
Young’s translation, noticed, 1577. 

‘Sortes Vergilianae,’ 268. 

Sosibius περὶ τῶν θυσιῶν, glosses from 63v. 

Σονάγελα and Θεάγγελα, 139a., 1400. 

Sd (wv, 3300. 

Σπάλαξος, 423. 

Spartan antiquities, work on, 620. 

vavapxia, 403b. 

species, sense of, 265a. 

specification, ace. of, 1690. 

specto, sense of, 2010. 

σπέως in Cyprian (3), 510. 7. 

σφάλλω, 211d. 

splendeo, derivation of, 211a. 

spondees and dactyls in hexameters, 272¢., 368u. 7. 

sponte, sense of, 165d. 

sr- becoming fr- in Latin, 460. 

-σσ- and -ττ-, forms in, 305a. 7. 

stage in the Greek theatre, 850. 7. 

Stamm (Ad.), anecdota on Greek music, noticed, 
2630. 

stater of Corinth, 4770. 

status = ‘republic,’ earliest use of, 77. 

stele discovered at Fassiller, 329a. 

OTNAAN, 3320. 

στεφανηφόρος, office of, 327a. 

Stephenson (H. M.), note on Homer, 72u. 

sterno, 2440. 

Sterrett (J. R.S.), Jowrneys in Asia Minor. (Papers 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Vols. II. and III.), noticed, 325/., 3280. 7. 

stetimus = ἕσταμεν, 2440. 

Stevenson (S. W.), Dictionary of Roman Coins, 
noticed, 284a. 7. 

Stewart (J. A.), Notes on Aristotle’s Hthics, 2997. 

στιβαδοκοιτεῖν, 300. 

stipendium, 2116. 

stirpibus infixa, sense of, 1631. 

Stoddard (S.); v. Andrews (E. A.). 

Stoics and diminutives, 4196. /. 

and marriage, 368a. 7. 
Cicero on, 357. 7. 
philosophy of, 161. 

Stoll (H. W.), Wanderungen durch Alt-Griechen- 
land, noticed, 415. 7. 

Stone (E. D.), Latin version of Tennyson’s Ancient 

Sage, 277. 

notice of Lupton’s Latin Lyric Verse Composition, 
Dia. f- 

of Paley’s Fragments of Greek Comic Poets tn 
English Verse, 66b. 7. 

Strachan-Davidson (J. L,), notice of Shuckburgh’s 
Translation of Polybius, 4457. 

Strachan-Davidson (J. L.), Selections from Polybius, 
noticed, 30/. 

Strassburg, topography of battle of, 60a, 7, 

otparayos ἐπὶ τὸ πέραν, 3340. 

Strategi at Athens, 418α., 7. 

and the δημαγωγία, ib. 

stravt, 244}. 

Strong (H. A.), note on Plautus, 750.: cf. 2210. 

Strong (H. A.); v. Paul (H.). 

Στρυμών, derivation of, 450, 


Studemu 


nd (W.), obituary notice of, 9777. 


v. Schoell (R.). 


στυγνότη 


s, sense of, 4490. 


-su, locative plural, 196. 


sub with 
subire Ο. 


800., 1620. 
dat., 1661. 


subjunctive, Latin— 


in C 
2nd. 


icero, 221d. 
sing. pres. in commands, 400, 


tenses of, 9a., 170. 7. 
translation of imperf., 9)., 10a. /. 


uses 


of, 213b., 450b., 4660. 7. 


substantival infinitive, development of, 2171. 
succedere, sense of, 2640. 
συγγενεύς, 592}. 


‘ suffixes 


> and ‘words,’ 211a. 


Summaries of Periodicals :— 

Academy, 89a., 1880. /., 286a., 4260. 7. 
Amer. Journ. Archaeol., 1430. 

Amer. Journ. Philol., 1486. f., 4790. 7. 
Amer. Phil. Assoc. Trans., 88a. /. 
Annuaire de la Soc. de Numism., 88/., 2390., 

3810., 4250. 7. 
Antike Miinzbilder, 2390. 


Arcl 


1860]. Journ., 2890. 


Archaol. Jahrb., 3800. /. 
Arch.-Epigr. Mitth., 1420. 

Archiv fiir lat. Lex., 890. Καὶ 
Athenaeum, 89@., 188a., 286a., 4260. 
Athenische Mitth., 334a. f., 4240. 7. 


Berl 


. Phil. Wochenschr., 191). 7., 3360. 7. 


Blatt. bay. Gymasialw., 4296. 7. 

Bull. Corr. Hell., 148α. f., 2580. f., 4240. 7. 

Bull. 4. Comm. Arch., 1410., 2380. 

Camb. Phil. Soc. Proceedings, 479a. 7. 

Deutsche Litteraturz., 4300. 7. 

Ἔφημ. ᾿Αρχαιολ., 88a., 379. 7. 

Expositor, 8ϑα., 28θα. f., 4260. 

Gazette Archéol., 88a. f., 239a. 7. 

Gott. Gel. Anz., 429α. 7. 

Hermathena, 381a. 7. 

Hermes, 240a. 7., 4260. f. 

Jahresb. ἃ. phil. Ver. z. Berl., 910. f., 1920., 
2870. 

Journ. of Philol., 89a., 335a. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschr., 92b., 144. 7., 3820. 

Leipz. Stud., 382. 

Mém. Soc. Ling., 145a. 7. 


Mne 


mosyne, 382. 


Neue Jahrb., 890., 241a. 7., 287a. 7. 
Numism. Chron., 886., 240a. f., 4250. 
Numism, Zeitschr., 3810. 


Phil 
Phil 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


tev. 


. Anz., 90a. 

. Rundschau, 900. 7. 

Archéol,, 87)., 3800. f., 4240. 

belge, 88d. 

d'Etudes grecques, 1420. 

de Philol., 189. 7. 

numism., 1430., 239)., 381d, 7., 4250. 


Rheinisches Museum, 3352. 7. 
Rivista di Filol., 289a. 7. 
Roémische Mitth., 1410. f., 2370. 7. 
Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil., 3360. /. 
Zeitschr. fiir Gymnas., 1440., 2410., 382a. 
Zeitschr. f. Numismatik, 4250. 
summostis et sim., late, 2430. 
summus sacerdos = ἀρχιερεύς, 3660. 7. 
συμπολιτεία, 30d. 
σύν in the Attic orators, 415a. 
with genitive, 331a., 3320. 
συναλλάγματα, ἑκούσια, 1970. 
συνεισφέρω, sense of, 71d. 
συνεπικούρειοι, 71M. 
συνισφόρος, 3320. 


f 
σύνταξις, 


300, 


KK 2 
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σὺν θεοῖς in the Attic orators, 41 ὅω. 
συντίθησι, 2nd pers., 700. 
Super (C. W.); v. Weil (H.). 
superbus, formation of, 195a. 
Surber (A.) ; v. Schweizer-Sidler (H.). 
susceptores, 57a. 
suscitare, cxcitare, 3650. 
σύστρωσις, 332b, 
Swete (H. B.), he Old Testament in Greek, according 
to the LXX., noticed, 527. 
syncopated forms of Latin perfect, 243a. /. 
Synnada, a metropolis, 1786. f. 
a place of assembly of the Koinon, 1770. 
syntax, province of, 465a. 7. 
Syracuse, topography of, 110/. 
Syriac canon, 4587. 
version of N.T., 31la. /. 
Syrna, 423. 


Sy 


‘and 7 confused in MSS., 293. ἢ. 
τ᾽ for τὸν, &., in Elean, 1300. 
τὰ (τό) before νῦν in Plato, 29a, 
table, form of, on ‘ Hittite’ monuments, 479«. 
tabularii )( susceptores, 57a. 
ταχθήσομαι, sense of, 103., 106/., 4360. 
taciturnus, analysis of, 211a. 
Tacitus, consecution of tenses in, θα. /. 
tam, 211b. 
Tamponi (P.), Roman inscriptions from Sardinia, 
228f. 
tanti est, 1676. 
Tarmiani, 334¢. 
Tatham (M. T.), notice of Dowdall’s Livy, Book 
XXII., 42/. 
Tatham (M. T.), Ldches of Plato, noticed, 670. 7. 
τᾷ θρεπτᾷ (ἢ), 3306., 592). : 
Tatian’s Diatessaron and Aphraates, 456). 
Orat. ad Graec., ed. Schwartz (Texte αι. Unters. 
IV. 1), noticed, 204a. Καὶ 
style of, 205m. 
Tauium, site of, 3290. 
taxation, officials entrusted with, at Rome, 56a. /. 
Τηλέμαχος, 3390. 
tempus erat, illustrated, 76a. 
tenses, congruence of, in Cicero, 312d. 
sequence, Latin, 4500. 
Terence, Andria and 
noticed, 297/. 
consecution of tenses in, θα. 7. 
metres of, 297a. 7. 
rank of plays, 297%. 
terra-cotta slabs in Brit. Mus., 1870. αὶ 
Tertullian date of treatises, 2050. f., and De Alea- 
toribus, 125a. 7. 
τέτλαμεν — tetulimus, 244a. 
Tetpaywverros [-Tns] Ἑρμῆς, 3300., 332b.: cf. 333. 
tetulimus = τέτλαμεν, 244a. 
text, tewut, 2450. 
text and notes in school editions, 124a., 354). 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, IV. 1, noticed, 204a. 7. 
V., noticed, 125/. 
V., 2, 3, noticed, 205. f, 
V., 4, noticed, 454f. 
textual criticism, 199f., 408. 7. 
v, also emendations and manuscripts. 
6, pronunciation of, 468}. 
0, τ, interchanged, 331a. 
Theangela, decree of, 236f. 
notes on, 1397., 2347. 
Thearios, Apollo, temple of, 139a. δ. 
theatre, discovered on Helikon, 141}. 
Greek, recent discoveries concerning, 85u. f. 


to) 


Heautontim., ed. West, 
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GeAlws, 3320. 
θεμέλιον of the temple at Ephesus, 419. 
Themis, 330a. 
‘ Themistogenes,’ 461a. 
Theocritus, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 1507. f. 
[Theocritus] “Hpwivat, 3106. 
θεομαχία, sense of, 71D. 
Theophrastus, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 442«. 
θερμός, &c., In Plato, 353d. 7. 
Thesmophoria, &c., mythology of, 187. 7. 
Thessalian, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 49%. f. 
Thiaucourt (C.), Ciceronis de Nat. Deorwm, εἶδ.» 
noticed, 1630. /. 
θοᾶν (θοάζειν), 1040. 
Thompson (E. M.), Classical MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus., 1497., 4407. 
Thompson (E. S.), note on the Family at Athens, 
Silas ἢ 
on Lhucs vig (2072 
θρασυμέμνων, derivation of, 1740. 
Thucydides, ἄν with past indic., 3430, 
MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 151a. 
on the Delian League, 9876. /. 
on the φόρος, 415. f. 
portrait busts of, 464. 
θυγατὴρ πόλεως, 3300, 
Thyatira, inscr. from, 1360. 7. 
tibicen, 211d. 
τίκτω, 2110. 
*rirAAapia, 419}. 
Timbrias, 330a. 
τί μήν in Plato, 29a. 
Tisdall (F. G.), 4 Theory of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Heroic Hexameter, noticed, 368a. f. 
τιθαιβώσσω, 2110. 
Τλαπολέμεια, festival of, 429. 
τό demonstrative in Attic, 274a. 
togatensis, 202b. 
Tolkiehn (J.), Quaestiones ad Heroides Ovidianas, 
noticed, 3100. 7. 
tombs, Phoenician, 420a. 7. 
tombstones, ancient, often inappropriate, 84. 
τό νῦν εἶναι, 2170. 
τῷ ὄντι in Plato, 29α. 
τόργοι, 490. ᾿ 
Torr (C.), notice of Waldstein’s Catalogue of Casts, 
4210. f. 
tortuosus, sense of, 4690. 
τοῦ μὴ With infinitive, 217a. ᾿ 
Tozer (Η. F.), notice of Baedeker’s Greece, 214}. 
of Haussoullier’s Athénes et ses Environs, 62a. 
of Immerwahr’s Lakonika des Pausanias auf thre 
Quellen untersucht, 2144. 7. 
of Jung’s Geographie von Italien αι. d. rém. Pro- 
vinzen, 61}. 
of Lolling’s Hellenische Landeskunde (concluded), 
61a. 
of Stoll’s Wanderungen durch Alt Griechenland, 
4150. 7. é Ι 
Tralles, a place of assembly of the Koion, 177a. f. 
seat of conventus, 1760. 
trans, 166). 
translations noticed : 
Euripides, 309a. ip 
Heraclitus, 9997, 
Plato, 4150. 7. 
Polybius, 4457. 
Silius Italicus, 3700. 
Sophocles, 157f. 
Vergil, 409. 
translation ; v. verse. aby bs 
transliteration not affecting pronunciation, 376. 
Τραπεζώ, 878α., 429α. 
tree, etymology of, 307. 
tremonti, authority for, 211%. 


ee 
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triarii, equipment of, 4460. 

τριβοῦνος, 332). 

tribute of Delian league, 3880. 7. 

tricae, derivation of, 46a. 

Τριόπιον, 4220. ὃ. 

Tristoma, inscr. from, 3360. 

trivisse labellum, 410d. 

Troezen, 4070. 

inscriptional decree of, 2947), 
relations with Caria, 2350. 

Trojan legends and Aeschylus, 1936. 7. 

-ττ- and -oo-, forms in, 305a. 7. 

[τύχοιτον], 327). 

Tucker (T. G.), Notes on Aeschylus Sep. ὁ. Thebas 

(I.), 1027. 
Notes on Thucydides VIII. and Aeschylus Sept. 
ὁ. Thebas, 435f. 

[τυλάριον], 4190. 

Tunison (J. S.), Master Virgil; the Author of the 
Aeneid as he seemed in the Middle Ages, noticed, 
265f. 

Turner (B. D.), Republic of Plato, Bk, X., noticed, 
274a. f. 

Tyrimnius, Apollo, worship of, 137. 

Tyros (Tylos), 420a. 

Tyrrell (R. Y.), obituary notice of Prof. Davies, 
1997. 


U. 


7, 305d. f. 
v adsorbed after 6 in Latin, 249. 
v and b confused, 229b., 451a., 45380. 
u-diphthongs, absence of inflectional vowel after in 
Sanskrit, 244a. 
ii in Latin, 211a. 
v in perfect of 4th conjugation Latin, 2430. 
v-perfect in Latin, 2496. 7. 
τ stems in Greek and Latin, 173a. 7. 
F = Latin 7.1, 450. 
Fin Aleaeus, &c., 46a. 
F not lost after consonant, 2110. 
νυ, treatment of on inscrr., 9091. 
Valerian on inscr., 2300. 7. 
Valerius, ed. Kiibler, noticed, 311a. 
varius : aiddos, 1950. 
vis, ἄεθλον, 209A: 
vases, popular work on, 87a. 7. 
wher. derivation of, 47u. 
venio, i in, explained, 2460. 
wenire, force of, 3610. 
venum = @vos, 2a. 
Fame in Cyprian, 51a. 
verbs and nouns identical in formation, 196a. /- 
Vergil and Homer, caesura in, 368D. 
Vergil, Eclogues and Georgics, tr. Mackail, noticed, 
409. 
in the Middle Ages, work on, noticed, 2657. 
legends concerning, 265/. 
Verrall (A. W.), Ὕπαρνος, 249/. 
comments on Tucker’s notes on Aeschylus Sept. 
ὁ. Thebas, 106f. 
notice of Berlage’s De Huripide Philosopho, 
2607. 
of Blaydes’ Aristophanis Ranac, 3017. 
Verrall (A. W.), ed. of Aeschylus’ Septem, comments 
on, 102/. 
verres (verris), 3a. 7. 
Verrius, 3b. 
verse, original Greek, 416 
verse translation, Greek, 375/. 
verse translation, Latin, 277. 
[Fepons], 3b. 
versification, Greek, in inserr., 271/. 


verszis, 3a. 7. 

-vi, Latin perfect suffix, 1687. 

-wi perfects in Latin, 245a. 7. 

wicarii, system of, 1135. 

Victor and De Aleatoribus, 126b., 127a. 7. 

Victricensis, 202b. 

videri in Lucretius, 2630. 

vir )( homo, 41a. 

virgo not = παρθένος, 460. 

Vitalis on inser., 2310. 

wliet »/ plu, 307b. 

Underhill (G. E.), notice of Holden’s Xenophon. 
Occonomicus ed. 4, 274}. 

Underhill (G. E.), Xenophon’s Hellenica 1. 11., 
noticed, 4030. /. 

-undus, expln. of, 2090. 

United States, classical education in, 77/., 2257. 

study of archaeology in, 9127. 

wnoculus, 453a. 

uno tempore, sense of, 162f. 

unus in Livy, 3610. 

vocative sing. with plur. pron., 3550. 

Vogrinz (G.), Grammatik des Homerischen Dialektes, 
noticed, 303/. 

volo, 211α. 

vowels, lengthened before mute and liquid, 4360. 

shortening in Latin, 2a. 

-iis in 2nd deel., 2970. 

usus )( experientia, 41a. 

ut and qui, in final and consecutive clauses, 4665. 

ut clauses dep. on factwim est, et sim, 9b. 

uter = πότερος (2), 45a. 

Uticensis, as applied to Cato, 355d. 

utor in Plaut. and Terence, 298«. 

utrum, construction of in Cicero, 2210. 

vulrera = vulnerati (2), 430. 


We 


Wagener (C.); v. Neue. 

Waldstein (C.), Catalogue of Casts in Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge (Class. Archacol.), noticed, 
421a. f. 

Walker (F. W.), Philological Notes, 17, 3457. 

wall decorations, early Italian, 1870. 7. 

Wallis (F.), on the MSS. of Origenes ὁ. Celswi, 
9927. 

Warren (T. H.), Plato Republic 1.-V., noticed, 9537. 

Weber (L.), Quaestionum Laconicarum Capita Duo, 
noticed, 62a. 7. 

Wecklein (N.), <Aeschylos Orestie init erkldérenden 
Anmerkungen, noticed, 4017. 

Weidner (A.), Xenophon’s Memorabilien, noticed, 
4040. 

Weil (H.), Zhe Order of Words in the Ancient Lan- 
guages, transl. Super (C. W.), noticed, 2180. 7. 
Werndorff (T.), Erklérung aller Mythologie, noticed, 

415. 

West (A. F.), Andria and Hewutontimorumenos of 
Terence, noticed, 297/. 

Wharton (E. R.), notice of Henry’s Précis de Gram- 

mare Comparée (ed. 1 and 2), 2100. f. 

notice of Paul’s Principles of Language (trans- 
lated), 180d. καὶ 

notice of Pezzi’s Lingua Greea Antica, 209/. 

Wharton (E. R.), Vocalie Laws of the Latin Lan- 
guage, noticed, 209. /. 

Wheeler (B. J.), on Grammatical Gender, 390/.: 

ef, 4690. 
notice of Baunack’s Studien Vol. I., 180}. 

Wheeler (J. R.), note on new words and forms from 
the Epidaurian cure inscriptions, 70a. /. 

Whibley (L.), notice of Abbott's History of Greece 
Violins Dass 
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Whibley (L.), Political Parties in Athens, noticed, 
413/. 
White (H. J.) ; v. Wordsworth (J.) 
Wiegand (W.), Beitr. 2. Landes- wu. Volkeskunde von 
Elsass-Lothringen, noticed, 60a. 7. 
wife in Greek law, 1376. 
Wilkins (A.S.), notice of Gow’s Companion to School 
Classics ed. 2, 179a. 
Wilkins (A. 8.), Cicero, De Oratore 13, noticed. 
Wilson (J. Cook), notice of Archer-Hind’s The 
Timacus of Plato, 114f.: ef. 181}, 1837, 219}. 
obituary notice of the Rev. Walter Clark, 2817. 
Winbolt (5. E.), notes on Propertius, 76)., 316a. 
note on Thucydides, 418d. 
Winkler (H.), Weiteres zur Sprachgeschichte. Das 
Grammatische Geschlecht, commented on, 390a. ἡ. 
Wittianus codex of Iliad, 295f. 
Wolftlin on De Aleatoribus, 126f. 
Woods (F. H.), notice of Bert’s Homilies of Aphra- 
hat and Harnack’s Acts of Karpus, &c., 4557. 
word-formation, principles of, 1800. αὶ 
Wordsworth (J.) and White (H. J.), Nowwm Testa- 
mentum Latine (Hieronym.) I. 1, noticed, 4527. 
Wotke (K.), Demosthenes, Ausgewdhlte Reden ed. 2, 
noticed, 3690. 
Wright (J. H.), on Classical Education in the 
United States, 77f., 2237. 
notice of Cram’s Universal Atlas, 181α. 7. 
Wright (J.), The Phacdrus Lysis and Protagoras of 
Plato, a new translation, noticed, 4150. 7. 
Wroth (W.), notice of Stevenson’s Dictionary of 
Roman Coins, 284a. 7. 
Wyse (W..), notice of Weber’s Quaestionwm Laconi- 
carum Capita Duo, 62a. f. 


X. 


-&, Greek adverbs in, 174. 
ξένια, 1390. 
Xenophon, ἄν with past indic. in, 344a. 
Agesilaos, ed. Giithling, noticed, 4040. 7. 
authenticity of, 406u. Καὶ 
Anab. I.—III., ed. Rehdantz (Carnuth), noticed, 
404}. 
Anabasis, publication of, 4052. 
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Xenophon (continwed)— 
Analecta Xenophontea, 
405a. 7. 
and Cratippus, 404«. 
and Ctesias, 461la. 
and ‘ Themistogenes,’ 461. 
as historian, 131a. 
birth of, 405d. 
Convivium, and Plato’s, 406a. 
Cyrop. I1I.—V. ed. Holden, noticed, 403a. 7. 
Hellenics, Manatt’s, ed. noticed, 181a. 7. 
Hellen. 1.—II., ed. Underhill, noticed, 403d. /. 
Hellenica, 406}. 
life of, 460qa. /f. 
MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 151a. Καὶ 
Memorabilia, ed. Gilbert, noticed, 404a. /. 
ed. Weidner, noticed, 404}. 
structure of, 406a. 
μήν in, 405d. 
Occonomicus, ed. Holden, noticed, 274}. 
discussed, 406a. 
style of, 131a. f., 403b., 405a. ὃ. 
works of, 4600. 
ξόανα, 3300. 
CS ΤῸ} 5, 2320 


Hartmann’s, noticed, 


Υ. 


y for 7 ἴῃ MSS., 451a, 
Young (Sir G.), Zhe Dramas of Sophocles in English 
Verse, noticed, 1577. 


¢= σδ and do, 468d. 

Zahn (Th.), Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons 
Bd. I., Das Neue Testament vor Origenes 1., 
noticed, 410f. 

ζηλοῦν, sense of, 276a. 

Zeno and the De Nat. Deor., 358b., 359a. 7. 

Zephyrinus and De Aleatoribus, 126d. 

Zeus, titles of, 380a. 

Zosimus, ed. Mendelssohn, noticed, 577, 

date of, 37a. ἢ. 
style of, 370. 





Il.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 


Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin editi 


paging, to Plautus and Terence by the con 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


Ἅ, 


Accius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 
Aelian :— 
Tact. xxi. (24), 4050. 
V. ΗΠ. ii. (83), 422α. 
Aeschines :— 

I. [In Timarech.] (17), 371a.; (59), 4140.; (81), 
149a.; (85), 439a.; (102), 37la/.; TI. [De 
Falsa] (172), 4380.; ILL. [Jn Ctesiph.] (98, 119, 
126), 439«.; (173), 461a.; (217), 438b.; (229), 
489α. 

Aeschylus :-— 

Ag. (16), 148a.; (69—-71), 1324. ; (78), 402a.; 
(103), 401a.; (141), 8a.; (145), 4010. ; (275), 
402a.; (288), 4010.; (327), 417b.; (370), 
148a.: (423, 470), 402a.; (532), 4360.; 
(675, 718), 401b.; (782—809), 86a.; (808), 
401b.; (1079), 147b.; (1080), 27b.; (1115), 
402a.; (1143), 401b.; (1244), 4184. ; (1326, 
1444), 436).; (1447), 402d. 

Choeph. (275f.), 402b.; (844), 4010.; (649/.), 
402b.; (796, 813), 4030.; (821), 4010.; (837), 
403a.; (953, 970), 4030.; (1124), 259a. 

Eum. (96), 402b.; (178), 4010.; (302), 4020.; 
(342), 403a.; (368, 383), 4080.; (483), 4010.; 
(556), 402b.; (570), 401).; (681), 402b.; 
(686), 4010.; (751), 1030.; (811, 870), 403a. ; 
(941), 4010. 

Pers. (220), 410b. (814), 8710. 

P.V. (24, 384), 4860.; (469, 752), 417b.; (1006), 
148. 

Sept. cont. Theb. (17—2O), 102a., Τθόα.; (18), 
105b.; (48), 103a.: (70), 4860. ; (100), 108α., 
107b.; (180), 1020.; (194), 103b.; (202— 
204), 103}. ; (203), 106a. ; (242), 104a.; 
(247), 103b., 106b., 486). ; (249), 1088. ; 
(256), 104a., 106a.; (259), 104α., 1060. ; 
(271), 104a., 107b., 436a. ; (295), 104¢.; 
(326), 4360. ; (8368, 372, 379), 1040. ; (389. 
434), 105u.; (477), 102b.; (493), 105u., 
106b.; (499), 104b.; (502), 105a.; (516), 
105)., 107a.; (530—1, 532, 533), 1050., 
106b.; (540), 1054.; (541), 105a., 107a.; 
(549), 105b., 1070., 436b.; (610—11), 107a.; 
(635—7), 106a.; (636), 106a, 107a.; (648), 
106). ; (1013, 1026, 1028, 1052), 4360. 

Supp. (275), 283a.; (417), 760.; (472), 1020.; 
(504), 4362.; (631), 108a.; (632), 4360. 

frag. (291, 9), 4170., 470b. 


on, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
tinuous numeration where such exists. It will 


if contributors will in future 


Ammianus Marcell. :— 

III. (8, 11}, 77.; XIX. (2, 7), 374a.; XXVII. 
(8), ΤΠ MX VINE (Lf) 47); 324b.; XXVIII. 
(3, 8), 2226. 

Andocides :— 
I. [De Myst.] (25, 29), 251a. ; (37), 414}. ; 
(38), 4150. ; (55), 251. ; (56), 951α., 
439a.; (71), 437b.; (77), 4374.; (78, 79, 
93), 4140.; (101, 113), 251α. 
Il. [De Reditu] (4), 4146.; (19), 4150. 
IIL. [De Pace] (12, 28), 251a. 
Andromachus, v. Galen. 
Anthology, ix. (545), 3130. 
Antipho :— 
I. [Venef. in Novere.] (31), 251¢. 

Il. [Tetr. A.] a. (6), 251a. ; (8), 2500.; 8. (1), 

251b., 436a.; (10), 251a., 489α. 

Ill. [Tetr. B.] B. (2, 6, 10), 2510.; 7. (10), εὖ. ; 

(12), 251a.; 3. (4), 0. 
IV. [Zetr. T.] B. (6), 2500.5 γ. (5), ἐν. 
V. [De Caed. Her.] (2), 2510. ; (5), 2500. ; (35), 
250b., 4390. ; (39), 251a., 4380. ; (48), 
4370. 
VI. [De Chor.] (86), 251. 
frag. (x., Xxxi.), ib. 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
If. (961), 2200. 
III. (861), 3160. 
Appian, B. Ὁ. i. (7—8), 5a. 
Archestratus, v. Epic. Grace. Ludib. 
Aristides, Or. xxvi. (344), 1770. 
Aristophanes :— 

Achar. (146), 258b.; (202, 241, 281, 884), 86a. ; 
(320), 62b.; (347), 818«, 418a.; (409), 852.5 
(640), 343.; (1215), 4490. 

Aves (505, 520, 1288, 1289), 343d. 

Eccles. (304, 307), 3430. ; (472), 68a. 

Eq. (57), 251b.; (149, 751), 85d. 

Lysist. (253), 24a.; (510), 348b.; (645—6), 
2226. 

Nub, (229), 24b.; (593), 4140.; (855), 3430. 

Paw (59), 23b.; (67, 70, 218, 217, 627, 640, 641, 
648, 647, 1200), 3430. 

Plutus (277), 109a.; (972), 110a.; (982, 988, 
985, 986, 1140, 1142, 1148), 3430.; (1166 
—7), 109b.; (1179, 1180, 1181), 34380. 

Ran. (20, 54), 259b. ; (158, 168), 2600. ; 
(190), 258a.; (297), 86a.; (320, 367), 2600. 
(402), 257).; (467), 261α.; (607), 3259). ; 
(775), 23a.; (796), 259d,; (911, 914, 915, 
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Aristophanes, Ran. (continued) — 


920, 924), 848. ; (9@5), 209). ; (927, 946, 
948, 950, 961), 3430. ; (1022), 844}. 

Thesm. (558), 258}. 

Vesp. (177), 148a.; (278, 279), 8480.; (1422), 
2214. 


Aristotle :— 


Eth. Nie. i. 1 (p. 10945. 19), 198a.; 3 (p. 
1096. 9), 1960. ; 4 (p. 1096). 5), 5 (p. 
eee 27), 198a.; 7 (p. 10980. 4), 198. ; 

8 (2p. 1098b. 15), 196b.; 9 (p. 1099c. 7), 196a. : 
(p. 10996. 1), 198z. ; (p. 1099). 5), 1982. ; 
10 (p. 1099). 23, 26, 1100. 4), 198b.; 
(p. 11002. 6), 199a.; 11 (p. 11017. 14), 
199a, b.; (p. 1101a. 34, 6.1), 1990. ; 13 
(p. 11025. 25), 1980.; ii. 3 (p. 1104). 24), 
2980. ; ili. 11 (p. 11170. 13), 294a., 878α. ; 
(p. 11194. 16), 2938a.; v. 4 (p. 1180α. 14), 
197a.; 8 (p. 11856. 19), 2940. : 11 (p. 
11380. 17), 294a.; vi. 3 (p. 11390. 29), 
293b.; 7 (p. 11410. 25), 373a.; 9 (p. 1142α. 
1), δ. ; 18 (p. 11440. 26), 2b. ; vii. 1 (p. 
1145). 1), 76.; 2 (p. 11460. 9), 294α. ; 
viii. 1 (p. 1155. 28), 198α.; 5 (pp. 1156d. 34, 
1157. 4), 373. ; 7 (pp. 1157). 36, 1158a. 
18), ib.; 10 (p. 11590. 33), 294a,f.; 16 
(p. 1162). 23), 373a.: ix. 1 (p. 1168). 32), 
ib. ; 4 (p. 1166a. 9), 198b.; (p. 11660. 19), 
1976., 418b.; x. 3 (p.1174a. 13), 196a.; 4 
(p. 1174a. 9), 2940. ; 7 (p. 1178. 3), 198a.; 
8 (p. 1178b. 23), 198d. 

Hist. An. viii. 19 (p. 602a. 15), 1990. 

Metaph. xi. (A) 7 (p. 10726. 30), 198a.; xiii. (N) 
4 (p. 1091a. 34), ab. 

Phys. viii. 1 (p. 2506., 11), 1630. 

Poet. 21 (p. 1457b. 13), 2030. 

Polit. i. 2 (p. 12530. 37), 197b.; 11 (p. 12580. 17), 
199a,; ii. 4 (p. 1262c, 26), 2940.; 12 (p. 1274}. 
5), 4070. ; iii. 12 (p. 1282b. 14), 1970. ; 13 
(p. 1283a. 38), 7b. ; 14 (p. 1284. 35), 294α. 
vil. (vi.) 2 (p. 1818. 2), 295a.; viii. 3 
(pp. 13376. 21, 1338a 36), 196a. 

Probl. i. 22 (p. 862a. 11), 199a.; x. 18 (p. 925a. 
3), 18. 

het. 1. 1 (p. 18550. 1), 271b.; 4 (p. 13600. 16), 
1990.; 11, 5 (pp. 13882a. 31, 13830. 9), 294α. 


Arrian :— 


De Venat. (2), 4780. 

Diss, Epict. i. (1. 10), 4190. ; (1. 29, 2. 28, 
4. 11,14, 7.1, 16), 71a.; (9. 3,10. 10, 
12. 24, 18. 22, 19. 4), 419a. ; (19. 19), 
71a. ; (23. 4), 419a.; (24. 1), 71a. ; (27. 
16), 419a.; (27. 17, 29. 5, 29, 40), 71a.; 
ii. (1. 80, 31; 2.10), 419α.; (3. 4), 7la.: 
(4. 8), 4190.; (5. 16), 71a.; (5. 19), 419.; 
(7. AY 71a.; (7. 12), 70b.; (8. 11), 1620.; 
(11. 8, 71α.; (15. 9), 70b., 419.; (16. 10, 
20, 25, 29), 419b.; (17. 19), 000); (Δ. ΩἹ: 
18. 18, 19. 23, 20. 10, 13), T1a.; (20, 
29, 33, 21. 11, 17, 22. 23, 24. 24), 
419.: τῇς (2. 2, 3. 1, 7. 1, 9. 21, 13. 15, 
16.13, 20. 17, 10), 71α.; (22. 47), Τ1α., 
419b.; (22. 71, 74, 23. 21, 31), 4192.; 
(23. 25), 7la.; (24, 24), 71).; (24. 88, 
117), 70b.; (26. 22), 71a.; (26. 36), 419. ; 
ἵν. (1 21) 7161: 1. Gl), {ΠΣ 108) 
710.; (1. 140), 419Ὁ.; (4. 2), 71α.: Ἔ 18) 
710.; (6. 2, 23), 71α.; (6. 26), 70b.; 7), 
419b.; (10. 6), 70b.; (10. 29), 71a.; an 11), 
419b.; (11. 28), 71b.; (13. 22), ob, 4190. ; 
Vil.1 (23. 9); 86a: 


Athenaeus, vi. (2710.), 140. 


B. 


Babrius xxvi. (4), 105a. 
Bible (Old Testament Writers) :— 
ΓΝ. Β. —References followed by S. are to the LXX.] 

Genesis 111, (10 S.), 35a.; xiii. (12 S.), 7b.; xxii. 
(11 S.), 340.; xxiv. (2 5.), 740.; xxvii. (23 S.), 
35b.; xli. (86 S.), 348.; xlvii. (228.), 35a.; 
xlix. (80 S.), 7b:; 1. (7 S.), 74a. 

Exodus ii. (22), 839b.; vi. (6 S., 26 8.), 350.3 x. 
(17 S.), 340.; xi. (7 S.), ib.; xiii. (5 S.), 70.) 
Xx. (9 S.), 7b.; xxvii. (5 S.), 350. 

Leviticus iv. (15 S.), 74a.; vii. (10 S.), 840. ; xvi. 
(2), 366a.; xxv. (29 8S.), 35a. 

Numbers i. (8 S.), ib. ; xi. (16—25 S.), 74a. ; 
(29 S.), 75a.; xxxil. (83 5.), 350. 

Deuteronomy xxv. (8, 9 S.), 74a.; xxix. (10 S.), 
ab.; xxxi. (28 S.), 2b. 

Judges viii. (14 S.), 74a. 

Ruth ii. (2 8., 22 8.), 85a.; iii. (1 S.), 2. 

I, Kings (Samuel) ii, (22 S.), 74a.; xii. (1 S.), 
ab.; xv. (82), 4180.; xvi. (4 8.), 74a.; xxvi. 
(12 S.), 34b.; xxx. (26 S.), 74a. 

IT. Kings i. (3 S.), 350. 

171, Kings xx. (8—115S.), 74a.; xxi. (15 Δ; 
17 S., 19 S.), ὁ). 

IV. Kings vi. (92 8. \ii4ans αὶ (i S.), COs ΧΣΙ͂Σ. 
(2.3.). 746.5 xxi. (10 8.), 74a.; xxiv. (4 5. ), 7b. 

I. Chronicles xix. (3 S.), ib.; xxix. (9 S.), 2b. 

Hero, i, (ii), 10:3 ix. {ΠῚ aS:); ib. τ. (8.5). cs 

Job i. (13 S.), 74. 

Psalms xxxii. (1), 4548. ; xli. (1 8.), 740.3 Ixxxiii. 
Oe ), 2b.; Ixxxv. (2 S.), 454b.; exviii. (131 S.), 


ie x. (12), 4540. 

Isaiah xxviii. (16 S.), 419a.; xxxvii. (2 S.), 740.; 
χῖν 4 Syl biSe)s γος 

Jeremiah xxvi. (2 S.), 10:9 xxxiv. (6 S.), 7.; 
xxxvil. (11 S.), 7b. 

zektiel xvi. (46 S.), 740.; xxiii. (12 S., 23 S.), 
74a. 

Daniel (vii., vili.), 456a. 

Joel ii. (16 S.), 74a.. 

Ecclesiasticus xii. (17 S.), 33b.; xxii. (11 8.), 2b. ; 
XXXVi. (148.), 7b.; xxxvii. (6 8.), 34a.; xl. 
(21 S.), 2b.; xlvii. (9 S.), ἐδ. ; xlviii. (18 S.), 0. 

v. also Cyprian of Arles, and New Testament 
writers. 


C. 


Caecilius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 

Caesar :— 

ΙΒ. C. i. (1. 2, 8.1, 5.1, 11. 2), 218α.; (25. 
6, 40. 7), 213b.; ii. (21), 360. ; (23. 1), 
213b.; iii, (4. 4), 218α. ; (46. 6, 71. 8), 
a (109. 6), 213a. 

B. i. (43), 4500.; 11, (7. 2), 362a.; v. (40), 
ὙΠ (44), 10b., 374b.; vi. (34. 6), 402. ; vii. 
(1. 6, 2. 2, 3.3, 5. 2, 8. 4, 9. 1), 4500. 

Callimachus, Apoll. (53), 249a. 

Catullus xi. (11), 298a., 374a.; xii. (10), 292. ; 
Xxix. (4), 2920.; (4), 292a.; (8), 291la., 292a.; 
(8), 3716.; (20), 292c. ; (23), 292b.; xlv. (8—9), 
3150. ; Ixvi. (33), 3160. ; Ixvii. (32), 371b.; xviii. 
(99), 316a. 

Charisius i. (106), 202a. 

Cicero :— 

Acad, ἃ, (21); 420.5 11. (29), 71α.; (118), 3620: 

Brutus (11, 68, 96, 103, 118, 222, 271), 3550.; 
(308), 42a. 

Cat. li. (26), 7a. 

De Div. i. (15), 162b.; (18), 1630. 

De Fin. ii. (83), 42a.; 111. (84), ib.; v. (2), 1630. ; 
(40, Madv. on), 3740. 
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Cicero (continwed)— 
De Nat. Deor. i. (2), 357a.; (3), 7a.; (13), 357a.; 
(14), 162b.; (16), 357a.; (17, 20), 162b.; (21), 
160b., 163b.; (21), 358a.; (24), 161b.; (25), 
357a.; (25), 357b.; (28), 163b.; (28), 161α. ; 
(36), 3570.3 (49), 358b.; (51), 355b.; (54), 1630.; 
(59)) 5579:; (G1); 1626: ; (72576), 16la. ; 
(77), 16la., 1626.; (88, 84), 162b.; (85), 
358a.; (89), 161b.; (93), 161a., 162b.; (100), 


1600. ; (102, 103), 358b.; (106), 1630. ; 
(106, 107), 1614., 358d.; (110), 162c.; 
(111), 1600.; (112), 16la.; (114), 3580. ; 
(121), 162b.; (123), 3580.; ii. (2), 162b., 


(3), 358a.; (6), 162b.; (7), 161a.; (19), 1626.; 
(20), 1610. ; (23), 161a.; (24), 162a. ; (26), 
16la., 163a.; (33), 16la.; (87), 164c.; (43), 
163a.; (44), 161a.; (47), 161b.; (50), 161α-; 
(54, 61), 1620. ; (64), 1640.; (66), 163c.; 
(71, 74), 16la.; (75), 16la., 1626.; (77), 
161la.; (88), 163a.; (94), 162a.; (104), 1610.; 
(107), 161a.; (108), 161.; (110), 162u. ; (117), 


161} ; (124), 163b.; (131, 132), 161b.; (134), 
164a. ; (135), 162a.; (189), 16la.; (141), 
16la., 1616., 162a@.; (143), 162a.; (149), 


162b.; (149, 150), 164b.; (151), 16la.; 
(154), 1626. ; (163}, 16la.; ili. (8), 163a. ; 
(SG 205 (3 8) LGllan (225 59: 35); 
1610. ; (86), 16la.; (37), 163a.; (48, 49), 
162b. ; (53, 59), 161α. ; (65), 161d. ; (66), 
162b.; (68), 1610.; (74), 16la.; (78), 1630.; 
(139), 1620. 

De Leg. Agr. ii. (64), 1700. 

De Off. i. (8), 299a.; (21, 72, 104, 138), 
2990.; il. (10, 24, 45), 7.; 111. (28), 7b.; 
(58), 172a.; (85), 1998. 

De Orat. i. (151), 3560. ; (160, 242); 3550. ; 
li. (260), 416.; iii. (195), 7b.; (221), 2970. 

Div. in Cace. (8), 42a. 

Epp. ad. Att. 1. (1. 4), 42a; (14. 3), 2210.; 
(16. 3), 166a.; ii. (1), 4070.; vi. (9. 5), 2985.; 
Vil. (3. 8), 41α.; xi. (24. 4), 2980. ; xii. (980. 1), 
221b.; xvi. (14. 1), 100. 

Epp. ad Fam. i. (1.1), 166a.; (7. 8), 7b.; vii. 
(Ὁ. LD) 100. τ. (85: 42]. 1670. 

Epp. ad Q. Fr. i. (2. 8), 8a.; (10. 29), 17.; 
li. (11. 5), 41a. 

Orat. (1.), 166b.; (110, 234), 355b.; (235), 164a. 

Philipp. ii. (17), 1660. 

Pro Arch, (16), 41a. 

Pro Cluent. (1), 40a.; (8, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18, 22), 40).; (24, 27, 28, 30), 41α.; (35), 
861α.; (37, 41, 45, 53, 66, 67, 74, 77, 
81), 41a.; (88, 90, 95), 41b.; (95), 40). ; 
(97, 99, 101, 103, 118, 119, 126), 41}.; 
(127), 39).; (135), 416.; (145), 396.; (147, 
148, 162), 42u.; (175), 39).; (178), 42%,; 
(189), 42b.; (180), 374b., 4690. 

Tusc. Disp. i. (70), 162b.; iv. (66), 362d. ;\v. 
(114), 8a. 

Verr. i. (15), 172a.; (34), 1660.; iv. (28, 48), 
Τρ; (64), 8620.3 {{19}). WWOD ssw. (22). 
298d. 

Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. (p. 14, P.), 1870. 

Cod. Just. x. (72. 13), xii. (49. 4), 57a. 

Comicorum Attic. Fragm. (Kock, Vol. III., reference 
by pages), (67), 240.; (69) 23b.; (89, 91, 109, 
115), 237.; (152, 167), 24a.; (175, 186), 23u.; 
(190, 210, 212, 214, 236, 242), 23).; (281), 
25a. ; (296), 24b.; (8302), 25a.; (312, 314, 
318), 24b.; (354, 420), 25u.; (424, 451), 
25a. ; (480, 543), 25). 

Comici Gracci (ed. Paley), fr. (20, 53, 67, 68, 86, 
670), 67a. 

Cyprian of Arles, Latin Heptaterch :— 

Gen. (269, 369), 365a.; (421, 631), 365).; 


Cypnian of Arles, Latin Heptateuch (continwed)— 
(754), 363).; (825), 365).; (955), 365u.; 
(1029, 1193), 3650. 

Exod. (352), 365a.; (1120, 1320), 366a. 
Levit. (39—42), ib. 

Josh. (17, 22), 366a.; (258, 334), 365d. 
Judges (163, 210), ib. 


ΠΣ 
Demosthenes :— 

11. [Οἱ. ii.] (10), 437b.; V. [De Pac.] (25), 369a.; 
VI. [Phil. i1.] (37), 147a.; VIII. [Chers.] (24), 
369a.; ΙΧ, [Phil. iii.] (48), 344a.; XV. [De 
hod.) (35), 437b.; XVIII. [De Cor.] (95, 178), 
1b. ; (219), 344a. ; (246), 437b.; XIX. [De Fals. ] 
(29), 3450. ; (75), 437b.; (117, 162), 439a.; (199, 
200), 4380.; (247), 437b.; XXI. [Meid.] (18), 
438a., 4390; (96, 100), 438b.; (125), 372b.; 
(169), 437b.; (189), 4886.; XXIII. [/a Aris- 
tocr.| (6), 437b.; (149), 217a.; XXVII. [Jn 
Aphob. 1.1 (63), 488a.; XXXVI. [Pro Phorm.] 
(7), 439a.; (25), 488b.; XXXVII. [adv. Pan- 
taen.] (20), 439a.; (52), 407b.; (53), 197a.; 
XLI. [Jn Spoud.] (23), 439a.; (24), 4375.; 
XLIV. [adv. Leochar.] (9, 17), 371a,/. ; 
XLV. [Steph. i.] (18, 39), 439a.; (71), 4370.; 
Ll. [De Cor. Trier.] (5), 4886.; LIII. [c. ΛΞ 
costr.] (13), 197a.; LVII. [ὁ EHubul.| (10), 
457}. 

Ep, 3 (28), 489α. 

Digest. 9 (3. 1. 1), 1290. 
Dinarehus :— 

I. (1, 16), 4380.; (22), 438a.; (23), 488b.; (88), 
438a.; (44), 4140., 4366.; (57), 438a.; (70), 
438a. b.; (84, 91), 438b.; (95), 4370., 438α.; 
ΤῈ (ἀν ἀ4589.; (ὩΣ 43705.) Lily {4 10; 18): 
438a. 

Dio Cassius, lili. (24), 1130.; Ixxi. (33), 374a. 

Dio Chrysostom, Orat. v., 283a. 

Diodorus Sic. v. (60), 422a.; xi. (37), 387a.; (67, 72, 
73, 76), 110a.; xviii. (26), 1040. 

Diomedes (p. 489), 2970. 

Dionysius :— 

Antigg. 1. (48), 132a. 

De Comp. Verb. (4), 660. 

De Sublim. (39), 7b. 


EK 
Ue 


Epic. Graec. Ludib. (Brandt), Archestratus, Hedup., 
Jr. (15, 36, 57), 204b.; Euboeus of Paros, /r. (1), 
203b.; Matro, Attic. Deipn. (90), 204a.; Frag. 
Incert. (6), 203b.; (8, 9), 204a. 

Etym. Magn. (s.v. Evdwvos), 4230. 

Euboeus of Paros v. Hpie. Giraec. Ludib, 

Euripides :— 

‘Ale. (160), 418b.: (360), 418α. 

«πᾶν. (557), 2490. 

Bacch, (218, 235—6, 260—2, 270—1), 372a.; 
(278), 372b.; (882—8), 3872a.; (857—9, 
1156—8), 72b.; (1206), 48θα. 

Hee. (159, 390, 414—6), 418. ; (577, 595), 
418b.; (610, 612), 418a. ; (615), 418). ; (799) 
270. 

Hel. (293—7), 72b. 

HI, Ἐν (772), 148a. 

Tipp. (32), 220a. 

Jon (175, 230), 310a.; (354), 2762., 814α., 
417α. ; (988), 288α. ; (1003), 2830.; (1478), 
283a. 

I. A. (618), 418α. 

Med. (106—8, 279), 2200. ; 
(511), 220b.; (733), 76. ; 
(1159/.), 418a. 


(413), 270. ; 
(957, 963), 418). ; 
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Euripides (continwed)— 

Orest. (612), 4170. ; (771), 1470. ; 

4170. 

Phoen. (341), 104a.; (401), 3430. 

Khes. (792), 108α. 

Troades (1200, 1218), 4182. 

Frag. (18), 3436.; (781, 11), 270. 
Eusebius, H. #. VI. (xii. 4), 411la. 
Eutropius, 9 (18), 71a. 


(8961), 


Florus, ii. (18. 23), 202α. 


G. 


Galen (Andromachus ap.), xiii. (Ὁ. 876), 408a. 

Galen on Plato’s Timaeus, 78 B, 1810. 

Gellius, Noct. i. (7), 277b.; vi. (3. 40), 5d 
324a.; xx. (1. 23), 5D. 


Gregory, Epp. (ix. 48, xi, 54), 215d. 


lake 


Harpocration (s.v. tpameCopdpos), 378a. 
Hegemon, 77. (1. 1, 6), 2030. 
Heptateuch, Latin, v. Cyprian of Arles. 
Heracleitus, (87, 46, 79, 114), 400c. 
[Heraclides] (p. 7, 1. 7, 11, Schn.), 620. 
Herinas, Pastor (ii., iv., v.), 1250. 
Herodotus :— 

i, (1), 4200.; (86), 217a.; (171), 478b.; (174), 
422a.; (175), 460a. ; (1 85), 372a. ; (196), 
848α. ; ii. (64), 108α. ; (102), 343a. ; (113), 
132b.; (170), 372a. ; iii. (28), 4180. (bile 
119), 343a. ; (143), 1470.; ea 3438a. 3 iv. 
(89), 283a. ; (152), 132b. ; Me (Ui feds 4590; 5 
(78), 147a@. ; vi. (16), 1030. ; vii. (89), 420a. ; 
(211), 343a.; viii. (104), 460a.; ix. (61), 68a.; 
(106), 387a. 

Hesiod, Theog. (379), 220a. 

Hesychius (5.0. Τραπεζών), 4230. 

Hippocr. περὶ apx. ἰητρ. 1 (Littré i. 570), 2940. 
Homer :— 

Hymn. ap. Pyth. (229), 3130. 

dt, τ (38), °3840a. 5 ἢ 498 Cee WB Ooes iv. 
(102), 4α. ; (420), 8344. ; v. (472), 3390.; 
vi. (164), 156b.; (402), 33 Oh (403), 3390 
(476), 340a.; ix. (396), 3390., OSs) (561): 
339a. ; xi. (69), 8040. ; (806), "990a. ; ΧΙ]. 
229 (schol.), 358 (schol.), 156a.; (460), 
139052 {1.15}: 7 ὅς. ΧΥ (Ou). 220-0: 06 
(schol.), 156a.; xvi. (542), 339b.; (638), 
344b.; xviii. (176), 283a.; 444 (schol. ) 560.5 
(571—2), 72a.; 589 (Eust.), 40.5 xx. (179), 
83890. ; ΧΙ 542) \(schol.); 560) s) ΣΣΙ 209 
(schol.), 156b.; (506), 3396.; xxiii. (266), 4a.; 
(304), 220a.; 304 (schol.), 156a.; (310), 220a.; 
587 (schol.), 1550. ; (864), 4a.; xxiv. 205 
(schol.), 156a.; (729), 3390. 

Od. ii. (104), 3430. ; iv. (546), 344a.; vi. (26), 
2200.3 ix. (219—222), 3f.; (239, 244, 308— 
9), 4a.; (425), 4b.; (489—440), 4a., b.; ix. 
(481—486, 537—543), 720.; x. (73), 
217a.; xii. (288), 340a.; xiv. (156), 277a.; 
XVili. (263), 348a., 344b.; xix. (407), 339a.; 
xx. (52), 2174. 

Horace :— 

A. P. (156—178), 125a. 

Ep. 1. i. (7O—S), 222a.; vii. (12), 1240. 

Epod. v. (19), 374a. 


Carm. I. (vii. 15), 220a.; (xxxvii, 1—4), 750.; 


Horace, Carm. (continued)— 
II. (i. 5), 374a.; 111. (vi. 23), 470b.; (xiii. 
9—10), 1080, ; (xxii. 7), 80. ; (xxvii. 38, 
39), 107a.; (47), 108).; (49, 50, 59, 73), 
107a,; (xxx. 1—@), 132b., 222. 

Sat. I. (i. 64), 125a.; (111. 8), 2020, 
Hyginus, Fab. (274), 3246. 
Hyperides, II. (xiii, 10), 4880.; IV. (ii. 6), 4870, 


1., : 
Inscriptions :— 

Brit. Mus. (i. 125, ii. 365), 306z.; (ii. 230), 4230. 

LLG. 4. (79. 115), 51d, 

CO. 1. A. (58a.), 306a., 6.3; (1059, 4064), 306a.; 
(ii. 49), 236b.; (3874), 3878a.; (723), 3060.; 
(963), 140α.; (iii. 318, 819), 1870. 

C.1.G. (106), 2358. ; (2247), 4280. ; (2682), 3330. ; 
(2965, 3148), 175a. ; (3385, 3), 332a.; ; (3493, 
3500), 1380. ; (3503), 138a. ; (3509, 3517), 
1376.; (3958, 1), 328a. 

C. I. L. (i. 807), 8614. ; (111, 296—7), 1756. ; (1116, 
1174), 230a.; (1577), 114a.; (vi. 1984), 3700.; 
(3492), 113b.; (x. 316), 228D.; (7946), 2990.; 
(7950, 7974, 7975), 2580. ; (7981), 2280. ; 
(8011, 8012), 230« ; (8013), 2310. ; (8023, 
8024), 234a. ; (8026), 2330. ; (8027), 2290. : 
(8028), 230b.; (8033), 2300. 

Gortyn Inscr. 8 (47), 4}. 

Lebas- Wadd. (609), 177a. 

Pitt. Ant. d’ Ercol. i. (p. 185), 100. 

Josephus :— 

Antiq. i. 18. 1 (258), 1590.; 22. 1 (345), 160z. ; 
iii. 6. 5 (313), 2b.; v. 1. 16 (50), 1590.; 1. 22 
(81), 1. 23 (89), 3. 3 (184), 5. 4 (207), 160a.; 
(208), 159b.; vi. 18. 4 (284), 7b.; 14. 9 
(378), 160a.; vii. 10. 2 (242), 1590. ; ix. 
8. 7 (185), 160a.; 18. 3 (271), 159b.; 14. 2 
(284), 159a.; x. 1. 4 (18), 1590.; 7. 1 (102), 
160d. 

Bell. Jud. vii. (5. 4), 64a.; (8. 3), 2760. 

Isaeus :-— 

III. (18, 16), 439a.; (17), 4880.; IV. (9), 489a.; 

V.(17, 23), 407b.; VI. (41) 489a.; (57), 436a. 
Isocrates :— 

I. [Demon.] (51), 4880.; IV. [Paneg.] (31), 7.; 
(45), 438a., b.; γ᾽ [Phitip. ](12, 94), 4386.; VI. 
[Archid.] (60), ἐδ. ; (90), 4870. : VIL [Areop.] 
(6), 4880. ; (82), 487a.; VIII. [De Pac.] (4, 39, 
69, 70), 4386. ; IX. [E£vag.] (10), 41δα.; (81), 
437a.;X. [Enc. Hel.] (9), 438b.; XII. [Panath.] 
(16), ἐν. ; (68), 437a.; (74), 438a.; (237, 263), 
438b.; XIV. [Plaé.] (1), 2b.; (19), 1480.; XV. 
[De Antid.] (10), 438a. ; (16, 74), 4380. ; (96), 
4870. ; (110), 488α.; (161), 437a.; XVI. (27), 
4146., 486a.; XVII. [ Trapez], (15), 4370. ; (53), 
148b.; XIX. [Aegin.] (5), 459b.; (21, 26), 
4070. Ep. 2 (12) 6 (7), 4380. 

Justin, xviil. (3), 420d. 
Horeeo v. Cod. Just. 
Janene: . (45), 315a.; (166), 315b.; (167), 315a.; 

(130, 168), 201.; iii, (239), 110. ; iv. (83), 

2010. : vi. (21—22), 324a.; (422), 7la.; (541), 
201la.; vii. (22), 2010.; viii. (148), 201a.; (196), 
374b.; ix. (13O—4), 200a.; x1. (93—98), 9250. ; 
(148, 193, 195—6), 4680. ; xiv. (139), 10α.; 
(216), 11b.; xv. (75), 2010. 

[Juvencus], v. Cyprian of Arles. 


L. 


Livy, i. (7. 5), 360a. ; Soe 12), 374a.; ii. (10), 
31 6a. ; iii. (83), 3610. ; (119) 6); 36108 5 (31: 4); 
360b.: (42. 8), Ta.;v i δ, 36. 11, 39. 2, 40, 41), 
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Livy (continwed)— 
5a. ; viii. (13. 4), 8a.; (33. 10), 8b.; x. (5. 4), 166q. ; 
ext, (2. 9); s6la.; (29: 5)» 436.5 xx (1. 2) 1. 9) 
1. 10), 3610.; (2. 3), 42b.; (3. 1), 430.; (5.4), 
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